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The Reaſenablouſs of Chrifianity, as delivered i. 
_ Scripture. By Joan Locke, Eſq. Lond. 1727. p. 1. 


This Treatiſe was firſt publiſhed in 1695, without Mr. Locke“s 
name; he concealed his being the author of it from his moſt inti- 
mate friends, and in one of his letters to Mr. Molyneux, at Dublin, 
he deſired to know what people thought of it there; for here, ſays 
he, „ at its firſt coming out, it was received with no indifferency, 
ſome ſpeaking of it with great commendation, and moſt, cenſur- 


% 7 


ing it as a very bad book. His friend, in reply, info 


rmed him, 


that a very learned and ingenious Prelate ſaid: he liked it very well, 
and that, if Mr. Locke writ it, it was the | 


t - 14 : : 


he ever. la- 


boured at; „ but,” ſays he, if I ſhould be known to think - ſo, 1 
ſhould have my lawns torn from my ſhoulders. Abroad it was 
greatly eſteemed by two of the beſt divines which were then living 


Le Clerc, and Limborch. Le Clerc, in his Bibliotheque Choiſee, 


ſaid, that it was * un des plus excellens ouvrages qui ait Ete fait de- 
puis long- tems ſur cette matiere et dans cette vue: and Lim- 
borch preferred it to all the Syſtems of Divinity that he had ever 
read. Dr. Edwards wrote againſt it; and his objections produced 


from Mr. Locke two vindications of it; theſe merit the readers 
attention as much as the work itſelf, whic 
nerally approved. : | 
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4 Difſeaurſe concerning the unchangeable Obligations gf 
Natural Religion, and the Truth und Certainty of the 


Chriſtian Revelation. Being eight Sermons preached 


in the year 1705, at the Lecture founded by the 
Hon. RoBERT BoYLE. By SAMUEL: 
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vanced in this book relative to the foundation of Ce will 
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written; and derive ſingular. benefit from that 2 of it whick 
treats of the Evidences of revealed Religion. In compoſing this 
part, Dr. Clarke is ſaid to have availed himſelf of the ſecond » 
of Mr, 0 © Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, publiſh 

1663 and it would certainly be of uſe to the Teader to peruſe that 


exce 85 diſcourſe, and to compare it wich this of Dr. Clarke. 


A Diſcourſe on Prophecy. 1 p. 2 97. 


1 diſcourſe is taken 7 Lhe a 8 of Biesen by Fobn 
Ch ge ow of Queen's College, Cambridge. LA dif- 
pat after his death in 1696, and ufe ul of them 

95 N. e Pays this is particularly ſo : it was tranflated into Latin 
Ce Brel to his denen on Iſaiah, &c. Tit 

2 5 {wi eit On "this fübfect fn Vntringas Obfervis 
gottes n in different Parks of the T heſaiiFius Theologicosphileto. 
34 | 's P hoJegortieties für la Bible; in Jertin's Renfon- 
0 8 nity; in "P#meaux's Old hd ew Teſtament 


Fillithns's Efinoiis Ut Boyle's Lettare; afl 
cially Rr Chip ter of Curpꝛstius Introductio ad libres 
e; =, wy ith. "Seo of Which 'contains à cata] 
— 01 = —_— —_ Evettieran, Cattidlie, and Reformen 
"Rave treated de Prophetic et Propheratum vatdra, en 
Aekemtia, et affecttonibüs. 7 


 Gpirit. p-. 363. 


The late Lord Barrington rendered great fervice to | Chriftianity by 
his Miſcellanea Sacra. In the Eſſay which is here printed from the 
* .volume. of that work, he has explained the Gifts of the Holy 

Fir which” prevailed © in the primitive Church wich mote preciſion, 
5 ſet he wt in 'favdur of Chriſtianity, Which is derived 
from the Witneſs % ay Spirit, in'a ſtronger N than any * 


«#vthor bas do he. 81 ubjekt has been handled 
K ee be & erainty of the Chriftidn 720 wn" in his 


eneral Pfeface —— the divme Authority 20 lhe Epiftles; 


* Baaſen, in his Reaſonableneſs of Chiſtianity, and in other, pn 
of ”_ orks; by Warbarten, in his DoArine of Grace; by Secker 

Tullotſe Re Er and other Divines, in their Sermons : and indeed 
Ir 15 ch Geſerves all attention; +for whatever contiafiety 
dt ink © take 3 concerning the oy (of the H 
"Spirit en the the Tathful in dhe ipreſenc Kate vof e 
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the om 4 — matters of fact which cannot well be 
controverted; and which, if admitted, prove to a demonſtration the 
Truth of tlic Chriftian Religion. e e ee eee 


An Eſay concerning Iuſpiratli, taken from Doctor 
Bx NSOo‚V's Paraphraſe and Notes on St. Paul's 


What Dr. Pawel has ſaid in his 8iſcounſe idtirled The Nature 
and Extent of Inſpiration illuſtrated from the writings of St, Faul, 
is very fitnilar to What Dr, Benſon has advanced in this ſhort Effay, 
Both the Authors fuppoſe the Inſpiration of the [Apoſtles to have 
conſiſted in their having had the Scheme of the Goſpel commu- 
nicated to them from Heaven; in their having retained, to the end 
of their lives, the memory of what had been thus communicated to 
them; and in their having committed to writing, by the uſe of their 
natural faculties, What they remembered. This ſubject of Iuſpira- 
tion has Deen dlſcuffed by Tillerſm, Secker; Warburton, and ether 
Engliſh Divines in their Sermons ; by Le Clere, in his Letters con- 
cerning Inſpiration; by Lerorh, in his Anſwer to Le Clere; by 
Malefield, in his Effay on Inſpiration; by Caftdlio, in a fragment 
printed at tlie Eud of Wetſtein's Greck I eſtament; by Archbiſhop 
Potter, in his Prælectiones Theologics ; by Dr. Miadletun, in the 
Tecond Volume of his Mifcellancons Works; by Fentins, in his 
Reaſonablenefs of Chriſtianity; by Du Pin, in his Prolegomenes 
far la Bible; by Calmet, in his Differtation ſur VInſpiration, printett 
In the eighth Volume of his Commentary on the Bible: in this 
Diſſertation Calmt enumerates the Sentiments of a great vari 
of Authors on the Manner of Inſpiration; and to thoſe Authors 
woufd refer the Reader who is deſirous of full information on this 


Subject. 


An Eſſuy concerning the Unity of Senſe : 10 be uv ubat um 
Text of Scripture has more than one fingle Serſe.'p. 481. 


7 | * ; ; =s 2 ö : | | 
This is preftxed to Dr, Benſon's Paraphraſe on St. Paul's Epfſtles. 


St. Hugn/line, in tlie ft Chapter of his twelfth Book contra 'Fauftum 


Manichæum, ſays— Fauſiu afferted that, after the moſt attentive and 


curious Search, he cauld not find that the Hebrew Prophets had 


'prophefied concerning Chriſt; and Celſus, as it is related by Origen, 
introduced 'a Jew Armin, that the Prophecies which were 7 
a a „„ | : "74 
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rally applied to Chriſt, might more fitly be applied to other Matters) 
other Enemies of the Chriſtian name, in the firſt ages of the Church, 
ſtrongly objected to the pertinency of adducing the Old Teſtament 
N as proofs that Jeſus of Nazareth was the Meſfiang. 
On the other hand, ſome of the ancient Fathers (not content 
8 with ſhewing that a great many prophecies reſpected the Meſſiah, 
| and received a direct and full accompliſhment. in the Perſon of Jeſus 
of Nazareth) maintained that almoſt all the predictions and-hifts= 
ical Events mentioned in the Old Teſtament, had an indirect and 
typical relation to his advent, character, or kingdom. 
Grotins is ſaid (though the fact may be queſtioned) to have been 
the firſt Interpreter of Scripture who diſtinctly ſnewed that the 
greateſt part of the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament had a double 
ſenſe, and have received a double accompliſhment. He maintained 
that the Predictions, even of the Evangelical Prophet Iſaiab, re- 
lated, in heir PORT and literal ſenſe, to the times and circum- 
Fl ſtances of the Jewiſh People, but that they reſpected the Meſſiah in 
2 a ſecondary and allegorical Senſe. Limborch, in his Commentary 
on the Acts of the Apoſtles, accedes to the Opinion of Grotius in 
_ theſe words—Redtte à doctiſfimis interpretibus obſervatum eſt, pax- 
1 ciſſima eſſe apud Prophetas vaticinia, que directè et ſenſu primo. de 
omino, Jeſu loquuntur; ſed pleriſque duplicem inefle ſenſum, 
literalem unum, olim in typo impertecte, alterum myſticum, in 
Domino Jeſu plene et perfectè impletum. MOSS Cp PANT © fi 
Father Baltus, a Jeſuit, in the Tear 1737, publiſhed his Defenſe 
des Propheties de la Religion Chretienne : in this work he pur- 
poſely examines and refutes the Opinion of Grotius at great length; 
and ſhews that the moſt ancient Fathers of the Church, as 7u/tin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, &c. never thought, of interpreting the 
Prophecies of the Oid Teſtament in a double Senſe ; 5 applied 
them in their literal meaning to the Meſſiah. I hiſion, in his Sermons 
preached at Boyle's Lecture in 1707, had ſupported the ſame ſenti- 
ment before Baltus : he ſtrongly contended that ** the Prophecies 
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. | « of the Old Teſtament at all appertaining to the Meſſiah, particu- 
1 &« Jarly thoſe which are quoted as_ Teſtimonies and Arguments in 
1 « the New Teſtament, do properly and ſolely belong to the Meffiah, 


« and did not at all concern any other perſon.” In 1710, Arch- 
deacon Clagget animadverted on this notion of Vhiſton, and under- 
«took the Vindication of thoſe Chriſtian Commentators who had ex- 
by. = _ plained ſome prophecies concerning. the Meſſiah as not ſolely re- 
= "lating to him, in a Treatiſe intituled Truth defended and Boldneſs 
i in Error rebuked. | . 

In 1 724 Collins publiſhed a Diſcourſe on the Grounds and Rea- 

0 


* ſons of the Chriſtian Religion, in which he revived the Objections, of 
bh F.auſtus, Origen, Celſus, and ſuch other early writers againſt Chriſti- 
1 anity, as had endeavoured to prove that the Prophecies of the Old 
1 Teſtament had no direct relation to Jeſus Chriſt. I refer the. Reader 


3% to Leland's View of the Deiſtical Writers, and to Fabricius Lux 
1 © . Evangelica, for an Account of the ſeveral Anſwers which m—n_ 
£ a 4 | | ; v3 
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liſhed to this, and to another work of the ſame Author, intitled, 
The Scheme of literal Prophecy conſidered. Biſhop Harburton - 
alſo, in the fixth Book of the Divine Legation of Moſes, has an- 
ſwered what Collins had objected againſt a ſecond Senſe of Pro- 
phecy. Laſtly, Doctor Fortin, not to mention ſome learned Au- 
thors who are ſtill alive, and who have written very ably on Pro- 
phecy, has given us ſome very judicious Obſervations, both con- 
cerning Prophecy in general, and concerning a double Senſe of 
ſome Prophecies, in the firſt Volume of his Remarks on Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, 2 | 
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THE little rien FOE that is — 5 found in 
moſt of the ſyſtems of divini A have met with, made me — 4 
myſelf to the ſole reading of the ſcripture (to which they al appeal) 
for the underſtanding the Chriſtian religion 

What from thence by an attentive and and unbiaſſed ſearch I have 8 
received; Reader, I here deliver to thee, - 

If by this my labour thou receiveſt any light or neten in 
the much fol! with. me in thanks to the Fame 
condeſcenſion to our underſtandings: 

If, upon a fair and — examination; thou findefſt I have 
miſlgkes the ſenſe and tenor. of the oſpel, 1 beſcech. thee, as a true 
Chriſtian, in the ſpirit. of the goſpel (which is that of charity) and 
in the words of e u e & Wann . _ nnn 
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the doctrine of ption, and conf pr? of the goſpel, is 
founded upon the fu fila” of Adam's ff To underſtand there- 


the ſcripture ſhews we loſt by 
diligent and unbiaſſed ſearch : ſince 
men run inte on this point, 


Tann For whilſt ſome men — have TE | 
doomed to eternal infinite puniſhment, 
Adam, whom. millions IM never heard N 

Vol. IV. B | 
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from it, left: he ſhould take thereof utid live for ever. This ſhews 


ſentence 
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death and mortality: and x Cor. xv. 22, In Adam all die; i. e. 
by reaſon of tranſgreſſion all men are mortal, and come to die. 


agen Ahoy ation, Ro 


344 
* 
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s Tur REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, _ 

rized to tranſact for him, or be his repreſentative ; this ſeemed 

Sine ele ee tene with the juiles of, hoodicls/ of tht "or 

and infinite God, that they thought there was no redemption . 

ſary, and — that there was none, rather than admit of | 
0 


upon a ſuppoſition ſo derogatory to the honour and attributes of 
that Infinite Being; and ſo made Jeſus Chriſt nothing but the re- 
ſtorer and _—_ of pure natural religion; thereby doing violence 
to the Whole tenor of the New Teſtament. And, indeed, both 
ſides will be ſuſpected to have treſpaſſed this way, againſt the writ- 
ten word of God, by any one, who does but take it to be a collec. 
tion of writings deſigned by God or the e of the illiterate 
bulk of mankind in the way to ſalvation; an refore gene 
p | in ri&efſary * to be udderſtcod in the ban Aeg — 
of the words and phraſes, ſuch as they may be ſuppoſed to have 
had in the mouths of the ſpeakers, who uſed them according to 
the language of that time and country wherein they lived, without 
ſuch learned, artificial, and forced ſenſes of them, as are ſought out, 
and put upon them in moſt of the ſyſtems of, givinity, according to 
the 1 — one has been bred up in. f * 
To one that thus unbiaſſed reads the ſeriptures, what Adam fell 
from, is viſible, was the ſtate of perfect obedience, which is called | 
e juſtietꝰ in che New Teftament, though the word which in the ori- 
pinal ſignifies c juſtice” be tranſldted ( righteouſneſs: and by this fall BI 
Joſt paradiſes wherein was tranquillity and che tree of life, i. e. 
he loſt bliſs and immortality. The penalty annexed to the breach 
of thé law, with the ſentence pronounced by God upon it, ſhews 
this. The penalty ſtands thus, Gen. ii. 17. In the day that thou 
'& eateſt thereof thou ſhalt furely die.” How was this executed? He 
did est, but in the day he did eat, he did not actually die, but was 
turned out of paradiſe from the tree of life, and ſhut out for ever 


that the ſtate of paradiſe was a ſtate of immortality, of life withoit 
end, which he 16ſt that very day that he eat: his life began from 
thence to ſhorten and waſte; and to have an end; and from thente 
to his actual death, was but like the time of a priſoner between the 

execution which Was in view and certain. 
Death then entered and ſhewed his face, which before was fhut 
out, and not known. 80 St. Paul, Rom. v. 12. « By one. mai 
fin entered into the world, and death by ſin ;“ i. e. a ſtate of 


This is. ſo clear in theſe cited places, and fo much the current of 


the New Teſtament, that nobody can deny but that the doctrine bc 
of the goſpel is, that death came on all men by Adam's ſin; on fa 
they differ about the ſignification of the word s death. For ſomeſ of 
will have it to be a ſtate of guilt, wherein not only he, but all hi « 
poſterity was fo involved, that every one defcended of him deſer wei th: 
endleſs torment in hell-fire. I ſhall fay nothing more here, how 20 

lin 


fax, in the apprehenſions of men, this conſiſts with the juſtice , ani 
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neſs of God; having mentioned it above: but it ſeems 2 


way of underſtanding a law, Which requires the plaineſt and direct- 


eſt words, that s « death” ſhould be meant eternal life in miſery. 
Could any one be aw; tha y tho 
« ſhalt die,” not that he ſhould loſe his life, but be kept alive in 


perpetual exquiſite forments? And would any one think himſelf 


fairly dealt with, t was ſo uſed ? | 
To this they would have it be alſo a ſtate of neceſſary 


2 


ſin = i 
and provoking God in every action that men do: à yet harder ſenſe 


of the word & death” than the other. God ſays, That in the 
« that thou eateſt of the forbidden fruit, thou ſhalt die; i. ei thou 
and thy poſterity ſhall be ever after uncapable of doing any thing, 


but what ſhall be ſinful and provoking to me, and ſhall juſtly de- 


ſerve my wrath and indignation.” Could'a | worthy” man be ſup» 
poſed to put ſuch terms upon the obedience of his ſubjects? much 
lets can the righteous God be ſuppoſed, as a puniſhment of one fin 
wherewith he is diſpleaſed, to put a man under a neceſſity of ſin- 
ning continually, and ſo multiplying the provocation? The reaſon 
of this ſtrange interpretation we ſhall perhaps find in ſome miſtaken 
places of the New- Teſtament.” I muſt confeſs, by death here, I 


can underſtand nothing but a ceaſing to be, the loſing of all actions 


of life and ſenſe. Such a death came on Adam and all his poſte- 
rity by his firſt diſobedience in paradiſe, under which death the 
would have lain for ever, had it not been for the redemption: b 


Jeſus Chriſt. ' If by death threatened to Adam, were meant the cor- 


ruption of human nature in his poſterity, it is ſtrange that the New 
Teſtament ſhould not any where take notice of it,/ and tell us, that 
corruption ſeized on all becauſe of Adam's tranſgreſſion, as well as 
it tells us ſo of death. But, as I remember, every one's ſin is charged 
upon himſelf only. | — IOVTE SUR OTESS 
Another part of the ſentence was, < Curſed is the ground for thy 
« ſake; in forrow ſhalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life, in 
« the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto 


« the ground: for out of it waſt thou taken; duſt thou art, and to 
< duſt ſhalt thou return.” Gen. iii. 17, 19. This ſhews that pa- 


eee! 


to the toil, anxiety, and frailties of this mortal life, which ſhould - 


radiſe was a place of bliſs as well as immortality, without toil - 
without ſorrow. But when man was turned out, he was 


end in the duſt, out of which he was made, and to which he ſhould 
return ; and then have no more life or ſenſe than the duſt had, out of 
which he was made OO * From 
As Adam was turned out of iſe, ſo all his rity was 
born out of it, out of the reach of the tree of life. All like their 
father Adam in a ſtate of mortality, void of the tranquillity and bliſs 
of paradiſe. Rom. v. 12. * By one man fin entered into the world, 
and death by ſin.” But here will occur the common . 
that ſo many ſtumble at: how doth it conſiſt with 2 | 
goodneſs of God, that the ' poſterity of Adam ſhould ſuffer for his 
lin; the innocent be A the guilty ? Very well, if keep- 
« | . 
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ſuppoſed by a law, that ſays, & for felony thou 
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4 Tux REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, 
ing one from what he has no right to, be called a puniſhment 
The ſtate of immortality in paradiſe is not due to the . of 
Adam more than to any other. creature. Nay, if God afford them 
a temporary mortal life, it is his gift, they owe it to his bountyy 
they could not claim it as their right, nor does he injure them 
when he takes it from them. Had he taken from mankind any 
thing that was their right ; or did he put men in a ſtate of miſery 
worfe than not being, without any fault or demerit of their own; 
this, indeed, would be hard to reconcile with the notion we have 
of juſtice, and much more with the goodneſs and other attributes 
of the Supreme Being, which he has declared of himſelf, and reaſon 
as well as revelation muſt acknowledge to be in him; unleſs we 
will confound: good and evil, God and Satan. That ſuch a ſtate of 
extreme irremediable torment is worſe than no being at all, if ever) 
one's ſenſe did not determine againſt the vaiy philoſophy, and fool- | 
aſh metaphyſicks of ſome men; yet our Saviour's peremptory deci- 
Gon, Matt. xxvi.: 24. has put it paſt doubt, that one may be in ſuch 
an eſtate, that it had been “ better for him not to have been born.“ 
But that ſuch a temporary life as We now have, with all its frailties 
and ordinary miſeries, W than no being, is evident, by the 
high value we put upon it odrſelves. And therefore, though al 
die in Adam, yet none are truly puniſhed but for their own deeds. 
Rom. ii. 6. God will render to every one, how ? according to 
+& his deeds. To thoſe that obey unrighteouſneſs, indignation and 
ee wrath, tribulation and anguiſh upon every foul of man that doth 
c evil, yer. 9. 2 Cor. v. 10. We muſt appear before the judge- 
e ment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the things dont Bl /* 
« in his body, according to that he has done, whether it be good b. 
c or bad.“ And Chriſt himſelf, who knew for what he ſhould Bl '! 
condemn men at the laſt day, aſſures us in the two places Where he . 
deſeribes his proceeding at the great judgement, that the ſentence A 
of condemnation paſſes only on the workers of iniquity, ſuch 8 
neglected to fulfill the law in acts of charity, Matt. vii. 23. Luke 
xii, 27. Matt. xxv. 42. And again, John v. 29. our Saviour tells 
the Jews, „ that all ſhall come forth of their graves, they that have 
ee done good, to the reſurrection of life, and they that have done 
<« evil, unto the reſurrection of damnation.“ But here is no con- the 
demnation of any one, for what his fore-father Adam had done, 
which it is not likely ſnould have been omitted, if that ſhould have 
| been a cauſe why any one was. adjudged to the fire with the devi ** 
and his angels. And he tells his diſciples, that when he comes 
V again with his angels in the glory of his father, “ that then he wil . 
| « render to every one according to his works.” Matt. xvi. 27. off 
Adam being thus turned out of paradiſe, and all his poſterity bot I he 
out of it, the conſequence of it was, that all men ſhould die, F 
: remain. under death for ever, and fo be utterly loſt. | ED. 
j From this eſtate of death Jeſus Chriſt reſtores all mankind to hav, 
g 
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* 
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life; 1 Cor. 22. „As in Adam all die, fo in Chriſt ſhall all be made 
« alive.“ How this ſhall be, the ſame apoſtle tells us in the fore- ©* 
| Fo ETA 1 


3 | 


« rection from the dead.“ Whereby. it appears, that the life, 
which Jeſus Chriſt reſtores to all men, is that life, which one re- 
ceive again at the reſurrection. Then they recovered from death, 
which otherwiſe all mankirid ſhould have continued under, loſt for 
ever, as appears by St. Paul's: arguing, 1 Cor. xv. concerning the 


reſurrection. E ee CCC 

And thus men are by the ſecond Adam reſtored to life again: 
that ſo by Adam's ſin — may none of them loſe any thing, which 
by their own righteouſneſs they might have a title to. For right- 


have a claim of right to eternal life, Rom. iv. 4. To; him that 
« worketh, i. e. does the works of the law, © is the reward not 
« reckoned of grace, but OF-DEBT :” and Rev. xxii. 14; *« Blefled 
are they who do his commandments, that they may HAVE 
« RIGHT to the tree of life, which is in the paradiſe of God.“ If 
any of the poſterity of Adam were juſt, they ſhall not loſe the re- 
ward of it, eternal life and bliſs, by being his mortal iſſue : Chriſt 
will bring them all to life again; and then they ſhall be put every 
one upon his own . receive judgment, as he is found to be 
righteous or not: and & the righteous,” as our Saviour ſays, Matt. 
XXy, 46. * ſhall go into eternal life. Nor ſhall any ane miſs it, 


Luke x, 25. “ What he d do to inherit et life? do this, 
i. e. what is required by the law; and thou ſhalt live.“. 


juſtice, that no unrighteous perſon, no one that is guilty of any 
breach of the law, ſhould be in paradiſe; but that the wages of ſin 
ſhould be to eyery man, as it was to Adam, an @«cluſion of him 
out of that happy ſtate of immortality, and bring death upon him, 
And this is ſq. conformable to the eternal and eſtabliſned law of 
right and wrong, that it is ſpoke of too as if it could nag be other - 
wiſe. St. James ſays, chap. 1, 15. „Sin, when it is finiſhed, bring- 


« Sin entered into. the world, and 'death by fin,” ſays St. Paul, 
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the purchaſe of any, of every ſin. Gal, iii. 30, „ Curſed is every 
one who cantinueth not in all things which are written in the 
ebook of the law to do them,” And of this St. James gives a 
vil eaſon, chap. ii. 10, 11. $ Whoſpever ſhall keep the whole law, 
nes © 2nd yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all; for he that ſaid, 
vill Do not commit adultery, ſaid alſo, do not kill :”” i. e. He chat 


JnN- 


offends in any one point, ſins againſt the authority which eſtabliſhed | 


6-4 the law. 2 


and Here then we have the ſtanding and fixed meaſures of life and | 


death. Immortality and bliſs belong to the righteous : thoſe who 


| 1 have lived in an exact conformity to the law of God, are out of 


ade he reach of death: but an excluſion from paradiſe, and loſs of im- 
ore: mortality, is the portion of e all thoſe, who have any way 
* | 3 = 
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going ver. 21. By man death came, by man alſo came the reſur- 


eouſneſs, or an exact obedience to the law, ſeems by the ſcripture to 


who has done what our Saviour directed the 5 who aſked, 
ernal 


On the other ſide, it ſeems the unalterable purpoſe of the divine 


« eth forth death, as it were by a natural and neceſſary production. 
Rom. v. 12. and vi, 23. * The wages of ſin is death. Death is 
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6 Tu REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, 

broke that law, and failed of a compleat obedience to it by the gut 
of any one tranſgreſſion. And thus mankind by the law are put 
upon the iſſues of life or death; as they are righteous or unrighte- 


ous, juſt or unjuſt ; i, e. exact performers, or tranſgreſſors of the law, 


But yet “ all having ſinned, Rom. iii. 23. “ and come ſhort of 
de the glory of God,” i. e, the kingdom of God in heaven, which 
is often called his glory, both Jews and Gentiles,” ver. 22. ſo 
that © by the deeds of the law no one could be juſtified,” ver. 20.; 
it follows, that no one could then have eternal life and bliſs. 

Perhaps it will be demanded, why did God give fo hard a law to 
mankind, that to the Apoſtles time no one of Adam's iſſue had 
kept it? as appears by Rom. iii. and Gal. iii. 21, 22. fad 

- Anſw, It was ſuch a law as the purity of God's nature required, 
and muſt be the law of ſuch a creature as man, unleſs God would 
have made him a rational creature, and not required him to have 


lived by the law of reaſon, but would have countenanced in him 


irregularity and diſobedience to that light which he had, and that 
rule which was ſuitable to his nature; which would have been to 
have authorized diſorder, confuſion, and wickedneſs in his creatures, 


For that this law was the law of reaſon, or, ds it is called, of na- 


W 


ture, we ſhall ſee by-and-by : and if rational creatures will not live 
up to the rule of their reaſon, who ſhall excuſe them ? If you wil 
1 them to forſake reaſon in one youu: why not in another? 

ere will you ſtop ? To diſobey God in any part of his com- 


mands (and it is he that commands what does) is direct 


rebellion; which if diſpenſed with in any point, government and 


order are at an end, and there can be no bounds ſet to the lawleſs 


exorbitancy of unconfined men. © The law therefore was, as'$t, 
Paul tells us, Rom. vii. 21. © holy, juſt, and good,” and ſuch as it 
ought, and could not otherwiſe be, „ 0s | 
Ibis then being the caſe, that whoeyeris guilty of any fin ſhould 
certainly die, and ceaſe to be, the benefit of life reſtored. by Chriſt 
at the reſurrection would have been no great advantage, (foraſmuch 
as here again death muſt have ſeized upon all mankind, becauſe al 
Had ſinned 3 for the wages of fin is every where death, as well-after, 
as before the reſurrection), if God had not found out à y to 
Juſtify ſome, i, e. ſo many as obeyed another law, which God gave 
which in the New Teſtament is called “ the law of faith, Rom. ii. 
27. and is oppoſed to “ the law of works,” And therefore the 
puniſhment of thoſe who would not follow him was to loſe” their 
ouls, i. e. their lives, Mark viii. 35, 38. as is plain, conſidering the 
occaſion it was ſpoke on | 1 
The better to underſtand ©« the law of faith, it will be come, 
nient in the firſt place to conſider “ the law of works.“ The la 
of works then, in ſhort, is that Jaw which requires perfect obe- 
dience, without any remiſſion or abatement ; ſo that by that law 


man cannot be juſt, or juſtiſied, without an exact performance 


every tittle, ' Such a peiſeet obedience in the New Teſtament i 
termed dub which we tranſlate © righteouſneſs - 


- 


__ 
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The language of this law is, do this and live, tranſgreſt and die. 
1 5. . Ve ſhall keep my ſtatutes and my judgements, 
« which if a man do, he ſhall live in them.“ Ezek, XX. II. 41 
« gave them my ſtatutes, and ſnewed . ir 
« it a man do, he ſhall even live in them.“ Moſes, ſays St. Paul, 
Rom. x. 5. „ deſeribeth the righteouſneſs which is of the law that 
« the man which doth thoſe things ſhall live in them.“ Gal. iii, 
12. © The law is not of faith, but that man that doth them ſhall 4 
« live in them,” On the other fide, tranſgreſs and die; no diſ- . 
penſation, no atonement. Ver. 10. Curſed is every one that 
« continueth not in all things which are written in the book of the 
« Jaw, to do them. 4+ 10 (volt wt 
Where this law of works was to be found, the New Teſtament 
tells us, (viz.) in the law delivered by Moſes. John i. 17. The 
« law was given by Moſes, but faith and truth came by Jeſus 
« Chriſt.” Chap. vii. 19. Did not Moſes give you the law,” fays 
our Saviour, * and yet none of you keep the law?“ And chis is 
the law which he fpeaks of, where he aſks the lawyer, Luke x. 26, 
« What is written in the law ? How readeſt thou? ver. 28. „ This 
« do, and thou ſhalt live.“ This is that which St. Paul ſo often 
ſtyles the law, without any other diſtinction, Rom. ii. 13. Not 
« the hearers of the law are juſt before God, but the doers of the 
« law are juſtified,” It is needleſs to quote any more places: his 
epiſtles are all full of it, eſpecially this to the Romans h 
But the law given by Moſes being not given-to all mankind, how 
are all men ſinners, ſince without a law there is no tranſgreſſion? 
To this the Apoſtle, ver. 14. anſwers, „For when the Gentiles, 
which have not the law, do (i. e, find it reaſonable to do) by 
« nature the things contained in the law; theſe having not the law, 
are a law unto themſelves : which ſhew the work of the law: writ- 
« ten in their hearts, their conſciences alſo bearing witneſs, and 
« amongſt one anather their thoughts accuſing or excuſing. By 
which, and other places in the following chapter, it is plain, that 
under the law of works is comprehended alſo the law of nature, 
knowable by reaſon, as well as the law. given by Moſes, © For,” 
7 to fays St. Paul, Rom. iii. 9, 23. © we have proved both Jews and 
ve, « Gentiles, that they are all under fin: far all have ſinned, and 
i. © come ſhort of the glory of God: which they could not do 
the without a law. 01 way | 1 „ 
ben Nay, whatever God requires any where to be done without ſbak - 
the ing any allowance for faith, that is a part of the law of works. So 
the forbidding Adam to eat of the tree of knowledge, was part of 
dhe law of werks. Only we muſt take notice here, that ſome of 
ll God's poſitive commands being for peculiar ends, and ſuited to par- 
bei -ticular circumſtances of times, places, and perſons, having a limited 
and only temporary obligation by virtue of God's poſitive injunc- 
ee tion ;- ſuch as was that part of Moſes's law which concerned the 
at i outward worſhip: or political conſtitution of the Jews, and is called 
| the Ceremonial and — in contradiſtinction to * 
= : . 4 | % 
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8 Tur REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, 
part of-it ; which being conformable to the eternal law 9 
of eternal obligation, and therefore remains in force ſtill under the 
golpe 3 nor is abrogated by the law of faith, as St. Paul found 
ready to infer, Rom. iii. 31. « Do we then make void the 
law through faith? God forbid ; yea, we eſtabliſh the law.? 
Nor can it be otherwiſe: for were there no & law of works, there 
could be no & law of faith,” For there could be no need of faith, 
FO which ſhould be counted to men for righteouſneſs, if there were na 
law ta be the rule and meaſure of righteouſneſs, which men failed 
in their obedience to. Where there is no law, there is no ſin; all 
are righteous equally with or without fai tn 
The rule therefore of right is the ſame that ever it was, the obli-/ 
gation to obſerve it is alſo the ſame : the difference between the 
<«. law of works” and the & law of faith“ is only this; that the & law 
* of works makes no allowance for failing on any occaſion. Thoſe 
that obey, are righteous : thoſe that in any part diſobey, are un- 
righteous, and muſt not expect life, the reward oſ righteouſneſs, 
But by the “ law of faith, faith is allowed to ſupply 955 defect of 
full obedience; and ſo the believers are admitted to life and im- 
mortality, as if they were rightepus, Only hett we muſt take no- 
tice, that when St. Paul ſays, that the Goſpel eſtabliſnes the law, he 
means the moral part of the law of Moſes: for that he could not 
mean the ceremonial or political part of it, is evident by what I 
quoted out of him juſt now, where he ſays, “ The Gentiles that do 
<« by nature the things contained in the law, their conſciences bear- 
< ing witneſs.” For the Gentiles neither did nor thought of the 
Judaical or ceremonial inſtitutions of Moſes; it was only the moral 
part their conſciences were concerned in. As for the reſt, St. Paul 
tells the Galatians, chap. iv. they are not under that part of the 
law, which ver. 3. he calls “ elements of the world; and ver. . 
« weak and beggarly elements.” And our Saviour himſelf, in his 
goſpel-ſermon on the mount, tells them, Matt. v. ver. 17. that 
whatever they might think, he was not come ( to diſſolve the law,” 
but to make it more full and ſtrict; for that that is meant by wAangyoai, 
is evident from the following part of that chapter, where he gives 
the precepts in a ſtricter ſenſe than they were receiyed in. before, 
But they are all precepts of the moral law which he reinforces: what 
ſhould become of the ritual law he tells the woman of Samaria in 
theſe words, John iv. 21, 23. The hour cometh when ye ſhall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeruſalem, worſhip the Fa- 
m0 « ther. But the true worſhippers ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit 

0 c and in truth, for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him.“ 
170 Thus then as to the law in ſhort: the civil and ritual part of the 
law delivered by Moſes obliges not Chriſtians, though tp the Jews 
it were a part of the law of works} it being a part of the law of 
nature, that man ought to obey every poſitive law of God, when» 
ever he ſhall pleaſe to make any ſuch addition to the law of his na- 
ture. But the moral part of Moſes's law, or the moral law, (which 
is every where the ſame, the eternal rule of right) obliges From 
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all men every where, and is to all men the ſtanding lau of 
—— But Chriltian believers have the privilege to be under the» 
« Jaw of faith?* too; which is/thatlaw whereby God juitifies'a man; 
for believing, though by his works he be not juſt or righteous, i. 05) 
though he came ſhort of perfect qbedience- te the law of works. 
God alone does, or can juſtiſ or make zuſt thoſe who by their 
works are not fo; which he doth by counting their faith for righte« 
ouſneſs, i. e. for a compleat” ance'-of the law. Rom. iv. 
3. Abraham believed and it was counted unto him for: 
<« righteouſneſs.” Ver. 5, „ To him that believeth on him that 
00 juſtifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for-righteouſneſs.”* 
Ver. 6. „Even as David alſo deſcribeth the bleſſedneſs of the man 

« unto whom God imputeth righteouſneſs: without works; i. e. 
without a full meaſure of works, which is "obedience. Ver. 
7. Saying, * Bleſſed are they whoſe iniquities are forgiven, and 

« whoſe tins are covered?” Ver., 8. Rleſſed is the man to whour 

« the Lord will not impute ſin.“ POEMS rh Tiny B= arngy 
This faith for which God juſtified Abraham, what was it? It was 

the believing God when he engaged his promiſe in the covenant 

he made with him. This will be plain to any one who conſiders 
theſe places together; Gen. xv. 6, 4 He believed in the Lord, or 
believed the Lord: for that the Hebrew. phraſe “ believing in,“ 
ſignifies no more but. believing, is plain from St. Paul's citation 

of this place, Rom. iv. 3. where he repeats it thus: Abraham be- 

« lieved God ;“ which he thus explains, ver. 18, 22. 4 Mho againſt 

<« hope, believed in hope, that he might become the father of many 

« nations; according to that which was ſpoken, fo ſhall! thy ſeed 

K be, And being not weak in faith, he conſidered not his own 

« body now dead, when he was about an hundred years old, nor 
« yet the deadneſs of Sarah's womb. He ſtaggered not at the pro- 

« miſe of God through unbelief; but was ſtrong in faith, giving 
« glory to God; and being fully perſuaded, that what he had pro- 
« miſed he was alſo able to perform. And therefore it was im- 

« puted to him for righteouſneſs. By which it is clear, that the 
faith which God counted to Abraham for righteouſneis, was no- 
thing but a firm belief of what God declared to him, and a ſtedfaſt 
relying on him for the accompliſhment of what he had promiſed. 

_ ©« Now this,“ ſays St. Paul, ver. 23, 24. was not writ for his 
R [Abraham's] ſake alone, but for us alſo; teaching us, that as | 
Abraham was juſtified for his faith, ſo alſo ours ſhall be accounted | 

to us for rightepuſneſs, if we believe God as Abraham believed = 
him, Whereby it is plain is meant the firmneſs of our faith with- = 
out ſtaggering, and not the believing the ſame propoſitions that 

Abraham believed, viz. that though he and Sarah were old, and 

paſt the time and hopes of children, yet he ſhould have a ſon by 

her, and by him become the father of a great people, which ſhould 

poſſeſs the land of Canaan. This was what Abraham believed, 

and was counted to him for rightepuſneſs; but nobody I think 
will fay, that any one's believing this now, ſhall be imputed to _ 
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li Wt for righteouſneſs. © The law: of faith then, in ſhort, is ſor [eyerys 
; * one to believe what God requires him to believe, as a condition of/ 
1 the covenant he makes with him, and not to doubt of the per- 
* formance of his promiſes. This the Apoſtle intimates in the cloſe 
" here, ver. 24. But for us alſo, to whom it ſhall be imputed, if 
7 « we believe on him that raiſed up Jeſus our Lord from the dead.“ 


66 We muſt therefore examine and ſee what God _—_ us to be. 
* \ lieve now under the revelation of the Goſpel : for the belief of one 
4 | inviſible, eternal, omnipotent God, maker of heaven and earth, &. 
1 was required before, as well as nos. 
4 What we are now required to believe to obtain eternal life, is 
111 plainly ſet down in the Goſpel. St. John tells us, John iii. 36. 
5 <«. He that believeth on the ſon, hath eternal life; and he that be. 
ih < lieveth not the ſon, ſhall not ſee life.“ What this d believing 
i | c on him” is, we are alſo told in the next chapter. © The woman 


; < faith unto him, I know that the Meffiah cometh: when he is 
„ © come, he will tell us all things. Jeſus faid unto her, I that ſpeak 
; 4 unto thee am he. The woman then went into the city, and faith 
| 
| 


to the men, come ſee a man that hath told me all things that 

* ever I did. Is not this the Meſſiah ? And many of the Samaritans 
4 believed on him; for the ſaying of the woman, who teſtified, he 
« told me all that ever I did. So when the Samaritans were comte 
& unto him, many more believed becauſe of his words, and ſaid to 
& the woman, We believe not any longer becauſe of thy ſaying; 
« for we have heard ourſelves, and we know that this man is-tru} 
« the Saviour of the world, the Meſſiah.” John iv. 25, 26, 29, 
3% 40, 4T, 42. 525 ; N ; | nh HI VL AGB. «4 3D | iy 
By which place it is plain, “ that believing on the ſon,” is the 
<« believing that Jeſus was the Meſſiah; giving credit to the mira- 
"cles he did, and the profeſſion he made of himſelf, For thoſe who 
were ſaid to BELIEVE oN HIM for the ſaying of the woman, ver. 
39. tell the woman, that they now believed not any longer becauſe 
of her ſaying ; but that having heard him themſelves,, they knew, 
i. e. BELIEVED paſt doubt, THAT HE WAS THE MESSIAH. - | ” 
This was the great propoſition that was then controverted con- 
cerning Jeſus of Nazareth, whether he was the Meſſiah or no; and 
the affent to that, was that which diſtinguiſhed believers from un- 
believers, When many of his diſciples had forſaken him, upon his 
declaring. that he was the bread of life which came down from hea: 
ven, © he ſaid to the apoſtles, Will ye alſo go away? Then Simon 
Peter anſwered him; Lord, to whom ſhall we go? Thou haſt the 
« words of eternal liſe : and we believe, and are ſure thou art the 
* Meſſiah, the ſon of the living God.“ John vi. 69, This was the 
faith which diſtinguiſhed them from apoſtates and unbelievers, and 
was ſufficient' to continue them in the rank of apoſtles ; and it was 
upon the fame ' propoſition, «© That Jeſus was the Meſſiah, the ſon 
$*-of the living God, owned by St. Peter, that our Saviour ſaid he 
would build his church, Matt. xvi. 16, 18. 16 0 | -_ 
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As DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES. xt 
To convince men'of this, he did his miracles; and their affent 

to, or not aſſenting to this, made them to be, or not to be of his 

church; believers, or not believers,” „ The Jews came round 

“ about him, and ſaid unto him, How long doſt thou make us 

« doubt? If thou be the Meſſiah, tell us plainly. Jeſus anſwered 

« them; I told you, and ye believed not; the works that I do in 

« my father's name, they bear witneſs of me. But ye believe not, 

« becauſe ye are not of my ſheep.” John x. 24. 26. Conformable 

hereunto St. John tells us, IT hat many deceivers are entered into 

« the world, who confeſt not that Jeſus, the Meſſiah, is come in 

« the fleſh. This is a deceiver, and an antichriſt, whoſoever abideth 

« not in the doctrine of the Meſſiah, has not God. He that abideth 

« in the doctrine of the Meſſiah, 1. e. that Jeſus is he, © hath 

« both the father and the ſon.” 2 John vii. 9," 10. That this is 

the meaning of the place, is plain from what he ſays in his forego- 

ing epiſtle, ( Whoſoever believeth that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, is born 

« of God,” 1 John v. 1. And therefore, drawing to a-cloſe of his 

golpel, and ſhewing the end for which he writ it, he has theſe words: 

Many other ſigns truly did Jeſus in the preſence of his diſciples, 

« which are not written in this book; but theſe are written, that 

« ye may believe that Jeſus is the Meffiah, the ſon of God, and 

« that believing ye might have life through his game, John xx. 

30, 31. Whereby it is plain, that the goſpe] was writ to induce 

men into a belief of this propoſition, 4 Jeſus of Nazareth was 

the Meſſiah ; which if they believed, they ſhould & have life. 
Ac the great queſtion amongſt the Jews was, whether he 

were the Meſſiah or no: and the great point inſiſted on and 
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mul- 
gated in the goſpel was, that he was the Meſſiah. The feſt glad 
tidings of his birth, brought to the ſhepherds by an angel, was in 
theſe words: „Fear not, for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which ſhall be to all people; for to you is born this 
« day in the city of David a Saviour, who is the Meſſiah, the Lord.“ 
Luke ii. 11. Our Saviour ebene Martha about the means 
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of attaining eternal life, faith to her, John xi. 27, Whoſoever be- 

el <« lievetly in me, -ſhall never die. Believeſt thou this? She faith 

4 <« unto him, yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Meſſiah, the fon 

— <«< of God, which ſhould come into the world.“ This anſwer of hers 

is ſheweth what it is to believe . Chriſt, ſo as to have eternal 

15 lite, viz. to believe that he is the Meſſiah the ſon of God, whoſe 

n coming was foretold by the prophets. And thus Andrew and Philip 

| exprefles it: * Andrew ſays to his brother Simon, We have found 

ie the Mefſfiah, which is, being interpreted, the Chriſt, Philip ſaith 

* to Nathaniel, we have found him of whom Moſes in the laws 

d Land the Prophets did write, Jeſus of Nazareth, the ſon of Joſeph,”* 

as John i. 41, 45. According to what the Evangeliſt ſays in this 

Mm place, J have, for the clearer underſtanding — all along 

1 y put Meſſiah for Chriſt : Chriſt being but the Greek name for the 
cbrew Meſſiah, and both ſignifying « The inted,” A 
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12 Tur 'REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, 
And that he was the Meſſiah, was the great truth he took pattis 
to convince his diſciples and apoſtles of; appearing to them after 
his reſurrection: as may be ſeen, Luke xxiv. which we ſhall more 
particularly conſider in another place, There we read what goſpel 
dur Saviour preached to his diſciples and apoſtles; and that, as ſoon 
as he was riſen from the dead, twice the very day of his reſurrection. 
And if we may gather what was to be Las by all nations, 
from what was preached ynto them; we may certainly know what 
they were commanded, Matt. c. ult, To teach all nations, by what 
they actually did teach all nations; we may obſerve, that the preach- 
ing of the apoſtles every where in the Acts tended to this one point, 
18 to prove that Jeſys was, the Meffiah, Indeed, now after his death, 
4 his reſurrection was alſo commonly required to be believed as a 


1 neceſſary article, and ſometimes ſolely inſiſted on: it being a mark 
1 and undoubted evidence of his being the Meſſiah, and neceſſary now 
"ms to be believed by thoſe who would receive him as the Meſſiah. For 
U ſince the Methah was to be a Saviour and a King, and to give life 
"hd and a kingdom to thoſe who received him, as we ſhall ſee by-and- 
up by, there could have been no pretence to have given him out for 
04 the Meſſiah, and to require men ta believe him to be fo, who 
Fr. thought him under the power of death, and corruption of the grave. 
1 And therefore thoſe who believed him to be the Meinah, muſt be 


lieve that he was riſen from the dead : and thoſe who believed him 
to be riſen; from the dead, could not doubt of his being the Meſſiah, 
But of this more in another place. 120 44:94 
Let us ſee therefore how the apoſtles preached Chriſt, and what 
| ra ni to their hearers to believe, St, Peter at Jeruſalem; 
Acts ii, by his fixſt ſermon, converted three thouſand fouls, What 
* was his word,” which as we are told, yer. 41. © they gladly re- 
. ceiyed, and thereupon were baptized ?” That may be ſeen from 
ver. 22. to ver, 36, In ſhort, this, which is the concluſion drawn 
from all that he had faid, and which he preſſes on them as the 
thing they were to believe, viz, „ Therefore let all the houſe, of 
4 Iael know aſſuredly, that God hath made that ſame Jeſus, whom 
6 * have crucified, Lord and Meſſiah,“ ver, 36. e 
o the ſame purpoſe was his diſcourſe to the Jews in the temple, 
Acts iii. the deſign whereof you have, ver, 18, But thoſe things 
that God hefore had ſhewed by the mouth of all tus prophets, 
„ that the Meſſiah ſhould ſuffer, he hath fo fulfilled,” | 
In the next chapter, Acts iv, Peter and John being examined 
about the miracle on the lame man, profeſs it to have been done in 
the name of Jeſus of Nazareth, who was the Meſſiah, in whom 
alone there was ſalvation, ver. 10, 12. The ſame thing they con- 
firm to them again, Acts v. 29. 32. And daily in the temple, and 
WM « in every houſe, they ceaſed not to teach and preach Jefus the. 
vii | « Meſſiah.“ ver. 42. | \ NE” wb PE 
Woh jo" What was Stephen's ſpeech to the council, Acts vii. but a repre- 
a | | henſion to them, that they were the betrayers and murderers of the 
& Juſt One?” Which is the title by which he plainly deſigns the 
: . Meſſiah, 


as DELIVERED Iv TE SCRIPTURES. 13 
Meſſiah, whoſe coming was fore-ſhewn by the Prophets, ver. 51, 52: 
And that the Meſſiah was to be without ſin (which is the import of 
the word “ Juſt”) was the opinion of the Jews appears from John 
ix. ver. 22. compared with 24. CREE mart 33 been ome 
Acts viii. Philip carries the goſpel to Samaria, „ Then Philip 
« went down to Samaria, and preached to them.“ What was it 
he preached ? You have an account of it in this one word, „The 
« Meſſiah,” ver. 5. This being that alone which was required of 
them, to believe that Jeſus was the Meſſiah; Which when they 
believed, they were baptized. And when they believed Philip's 
« nreaching the goſpel of the kingdom of God, and the name uf 
ſeſus the Meſſiah, they were baptized both men and women.“ 
ver. 4. „ Üͤ apo rens / Dart 50 ASH 
Philip being ſent from thence, by a ſpecial call of the ſpirit, to 
make an eminent convert, out of Iſaiah preaches to him Jeius, ver- 
35. And hat it was he preached concerning Jeſus, we may know 
by the profeſſion of faith the eunuch made, upon Which he was ad- 
mitted to baptiſm, ver 37. l believe that Jeſus Chriſt is the ſon 
« of God:“ which is as much as to ſay, I believe that hes Whom 
you call Jefus Chriſt, is really and truly the Meſſtah that was pro- 
miſed. For that believing him to be the © Son-of God, and to be | 
the Meſſiah, was the fame thing, may appear by comparing John i, 
45. with ver. 49. where Nathaniel ons Jeſus to be the Micfiah in 
theſe terms: Thou art the ſon of God, thou art the King of 
« Iſrael.” So the Jews, Luke xxii. 70. aſking Chriſt, whether he 
were the & ſon of God;”* plainly demanded of him, whether he were 
the Meſſiah ?. . e evident by comparing that with the three 
preceding verſes. They aſk him, ver. 67. Whether he were the 
Meſſiah ! He anſwers, „If I tell you, you will not believe; but 
withal tells them, that from henceforth he ſhould be in poſſtſſion 
of the kingdom of the Meſſiah, expreſſed in theſe words, ver. 69. 
« Hereafter ſhall the ſon of man ſit on the right hand of the power 
« of God: which made then all cry out, & Art thou then the ſon 
« of God?” i, e. Doſt thou then own thyſelf to be the Meſſiah? 
To which he replies, © Ye ſay that I am.“ That the Son of 
God“ was the known title of the Meſſiah at that time amongſt the 
Jews, we may ee alſo from what the Jews ſay to Pilate; | John xix. 
7. We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, becauſe he 
e made himſelf the s0N oF Gop;“ i. e. by making himſelf the 
Meſſiah, the Prophet which was to come, . ; and therefore 
he deſerves to die by the law. Deut. xviii. 20. That this was the 
common ſignification of “ the ſon of God,” is farther evident 
from what the chief prieſts, mocking him, ſaid, when he was on the 
croſs, Matt. xxvii. 42. He ſaved others, himſelf he cannot fave : 
if he be the king of Ifrach let him now come down from the 
<« croſs, and we will believe him. He truſted in God, let him de- 
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. liver him now, if he will have him; for he ſaid, I am the so 
- or Gop;” i. e. he ſaid, he was the Meſſiah © but it is plainly 
: falſe; for if he were, God would deliver him; for the Meſſiah is 8 
> . 
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14 Tur REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, 
be king of Iſrael,” the ſaviour of others; but this man cannot fave 
himſelf. The chief prieſts mention here the two titles then in uſe 
whereby the Jews commonly deſigned the Meſſiah, viz. & ſon of 
« God, and © king of Iſrael.” That of ſon of God” was ſo 
familiar a compellation of the Meſſiah, who was then ſo much ex- 
pected and talked. of, that the Romans, it ſeems, who lived amon 
them, had learned it; as appears from ver. 54.. © Now-when the 
Centurion, and they that were with him, watching Jeſus, ſaw the 
earthquake, and thoſe things that were done, they feared greatly, 
« ſaying, truly this was the sow oF Gop;” this was that extra- 
ordinary perſon that was looked for. e N 
Accs ix. St. Paul exerciſing the commiſſion to preach the goſpel, 
which he had received in a miraculous way, ver. 20. “ Straitwa 
& preached Chriſt in the Synagogues, that he is the ſon of God; 
4. e. that Jeſus was the Meſſiah: for Chriſt in this place is evidentiy 
a proper name. And that this was it which Paul preached, ap- 
pears from ver. 22. Saul encreaſed the more in ſtrength, and con- 
founded the Jews who dwelt in Damaſcus, proving that this is 
«he wech ri, i. e. the Mek 8 
Peter, when he came to Cornelius at Ceſarea; who by a viſion 
was ordered to ſend for him, as Peter, on the other ſide, was by a 
viſion commanded to go to him; what does he teach him ? 
whole diſcourſe, Acts x. tends to ſhew what he ſays God com- 
manded the apoſtles “ to preach unto the people, and to teſtify; 
6 That it is he | Jeſus] which was ordained of God to be the judge 
of the quick and the dead.” And that it was “ to him that all 
the Prophets give witnefs, that through his name whoſoever be- 
« lieved in him ſhall have remiſſion of fins.” ver. 42, 43. This'is 
„ the word which God ſent to the children of Iſrael; that word 
«which was publiſhed throughout all Judea, and began from Ga- 
<« lilee, after the baptiſm which John preached,” ver. 36, 37. And 
theſe are the “ words” which had been promiſed to Cornelius, 
Acts xi. 14. Whereby he and all his houſe ſhould be ſaved:“ 
which < words amount only to thus much, that Jeſus was the 
< Meſſiah, the Saviour that was promiſed. Upon their receiving 
of this (for this was all was taught them) the Holy Ghoſt fell on 
them, and they were baptized. It is obſervable here, that the Holy 
1 Ghoſt fell on them before they were baptized; which in other places 
. _— converts received not till after baptiſm. The reaſon whereof ſeemy 
64 tobe this; that God by beſtowing on them the Holy Ghoſt, did thus 
| declare from heaven, that the Gentiles, upon believing Jeſus to be 
. the Meſſiah, ought to be admitted into the church by baptiſm as 
— well as the Jews. Whoever reads St. Peter's defence, Acts xi. 
1 4 when he was accuſed by thoſe of the circumciſion, that he had not 
FE kept that diſtance which he ought with the uncircumciſed, will be 
= of this opinion; and ſee by what he ſays, ver. 15, 16, 17, that this 
7.8 was the ground, and an irreſiſtible authority to him for doing fo 
„ ſtrange a thing, as it appeared to the Jews Lone alone yet were mem- 
| ders of the Chriſtian church) to admit Gentiles into their com- 
| mumom 
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union, upon their believing. ; And therefore St. Peter, in the 
foregoing chapter, Acts x. before he Would baptize them, propoſes 
this queſtion & to thoſe of the circumciſion, whichicame with him, 
« and were aſtoniſhed; 'becauſe that on the Gentiles alſo; was poured 
« out the giſt of the Holy-Ghoſt: can any one forbid water, that 


« theſe ſhould not be baptized Co have receiyed the Holy Ghoſt as 


« well as we ?” ver. 47. And when ſome of the ſect of the 
Phariſees, who believed, thought © it needful that the converted 
« Gentiles ſhould be circumeiſedy-:and keep the law of Moſes,” 
Acts xv. „ Peter roſe up and faid unto them, Men and brethren, 
« you know that a good while ago God made choice. amongſt us, 


« that the Gentiles, viz. - Cornelius, and thoſe here converted 


with him, by my mouth ſhould hear the Goſpel, and believe. And 
« God, ho knoweth the hearts, bare them witneſs, giving them 
« the Holy Ghoſt, even as he did unto us, and put no difference 


d between us and them, purifying their hearts by faith, ver. 7. 9. 
So that both Jews and Gentiles, who believed Jeſus to be the Metab, 


received thereupon the ſeal of baptiſm : whereby they are owned to 
be his, and diſtinguiſhed from unbelievers. From What is above 
laid, we may obſerve, that this preaching Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, 
is called * che word,“ and 4 the word of God; and believing it, 
« receiving the word of God.“ See Acts x. 36, 37 and xi. 1. 710, 
20. And & the word of the Goſpel,” Acts xv. 7. And fo likewiſe 
in the Hiſtory of the Goſpel, what Mark, chap. iv. 14, Ig; calls 
ſimply & the word, St. Luke calls © the word of God.“ Luke viii. 
11. And St. Matthew, chap: xiii. 19. 4 the word of the kingdom; 
which were, it ſeems, in the goſpel- writers ſynonymous terms, and 
are ſo to be underſtood by us. Nes Ae of Tm 
But to go on: Acts xiii. r tagogue at An- 
tioch, where he makes it his buſineſs to convince the Jews, that 
« God, according to his promiſe, had of the ſeed of David raiſed 
« to Iſrael a Saviour, Jeſus,” ver. 24. That he was He of whom 
the prophets writ, ver. 25— 29. i. e, the Meſſiah: and that, as a 
demonſtration of his being ſo, God had raiſed him from the dead, 


ver. 30. From whence he argues thus, ver. 32, 33. «We evange- ' 


« lize to you,“ or bring you this goſpel, (how that the promiſe 
« which was made to our fathers, God hath fulfilled the fame unto 
us, in that he hath raiſed up Jeſus again; as it is alſo written in 
the ſecond Pſalm, Thou art my ſon, this day have I hegotten 
« thee.” And having gone on to prove him to be the Meſſiah, b 
his reſurrection” from the dead, he makes this concluſion ; ver. 3 


39. © Be it known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that 


« through this man is preached unto you forgiveneſs. of {ins ;/ and 
by him all who believe, are jaſtifred. from all things from which 
they could not be juſtified by the law of Moſes.” his is in this 
chapter called & the word of God“ over and over again: compare 
ver. 42, with 44, 46, 48, 49. And chap. xii. ver. 24. n 
Acts xvii. 2. 4 At Theſſalonica, Paul, as his manner was, 
went into the Synagogue, and three Sabbath · days reaſoned with 


« the 


* 


 *Hition, that Jeu Was the Meſſiah, was that which diſtinguiſh 


15 


to Jews, and the “ Devout” (as we tranſlate the word Z«Gluny, 


N 
ay 
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the Jews out of the ſcriptures ; opening and alledging, - that 
* * muſt needs have ſuffered, and >. qe Pg the dead. 
and that this' Jeſus, whom I preach unto you, is the Mefliah, 
* And ſome of them believed, and conforted with Paul and Silas: 
* but the Jews which believed not, ſet the City in an uproar: Can 
wry be any thing plainerz than that the aſſenting to this Propo- 

the 


believers from the unbelievers ? For this was that alone /which, 
three Sabbaths, Paul endeavoured to convinee them of, as the text 
wil us in dire Word „„ aps 45h 
- » From thence he went to Berea, and preached the fume thing: 
and the Bereans are commended, ver. 11. for ſearching the ſerip- 
tures, whether thoſe things, i. e, which he had ſaid, ver. 2, 3, con- 
cerning Jeſus his being the Meſſiah; were true or not: 
The fame docttine we find him preaching at Corinth, Acts xviii. 
4, 6. „And he reaſoned in the ſynagogue every Sabbath, and per- 
< ſuaded the Jews and the Greeks. And when Silas and Timo- 
theus were come from Macedonia, Paul was preſſed in ſpirit, 
and teſtified to the Jews, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. And when 
& they oppoſed themſelves; and blafphemed; he ſhook his rayment, 
* and faid unto them, Your blood; be upon your. on heads, I; am 
V clean ; from henceforth I will go unto the Greeks... 1 
Upon the like occaſion he tells the Jews at Antioch; Acts xiii, 
46. © It was. neceſſary that the word of God ſhould firſt have been 
ſpoken to vou: but ſeeing you put it off from you; we turn to 
© the Gentiles.” It is plain here, St. Paul's charging their blood 
on their own heads, is for oppoſing this ſingle truthz that Jeſus 
was the Meſſiah; , that ſalvation or perdition Ones upon beliey- 
ing or rejeRing this one propoſition. | I mean, this is all is required 
to be believed by thoſe who acknowledge but one eternal and in- 
. viſible God, the maker of heaven and earth, as the Jews did. For 
that there is ſomething more required to falyation, beſides believ- 
ing, we ſhall ſeetktredier. In the mean time, it is fit here on this 
occaſion to take notice, that though the apoſtles in their preaching 


who were proſelytes of the gate, and the worſhippers of one eternal 
and inviſible God), ſaid nothing of the believing in this one true 
God, the maker of heaven and earth; becauſe it was needleſs to 
preſs this to thoſe who believed and profeſſed it already (for to ſuch 


it is plain, were moſt of their diſcourſes hitherto) ; yet when they 


had to do with idolatrous Heathens, who were not yet come to the 
knowledge of the one only true God; they began with that, as ne- 
ceflary to be believed; it being the foundation on which the other 
was built, and without which it could l1gns Nochingg. 
Thus Paul ſpeaking to the idolatrous rians, who would have 


 Gacrificed to him and Barnabas, ſays, Acts xiv, 15. We preach 


« unto you, that you ſhould turn from theſe vanities unto the living 


* God, who made heaven, and earth, and the ſea, and all things that 
are therein. Who in times paſt ſuffered all nations to walk in theit 


* 
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« own ways. Nevertheleſs he left not himſelf without witneſs in 
« that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
« ſeaſons, filling our hearts with food and gladneſs.” : 

Thus alſo he proceeded” with the idolatrous - Athenians, Acts 
xvii. telling them, upon occaſion of the altar dedicated to the un- 
known God, « Whom ye 1 worſhip, him declare I unto 
« you ; God who made the world, and all things therein: ſeeing 
« that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
c made with hands, Foraſmuch then as we are the offspring of 
« God, we ought not -to think that the godhead is like unto gold, 
« or filvef, or ſtone, graven by art, and man's device. And the 
times of this ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth 
« all men every where to repent : becauſe he hath appointed a day 
« in which he will judge the world in righteouſneſs, by that man 
« whom he hath ordained: whereof he hath given aſſurance unto 
« all men, in that he hath raiſed him from the dead.” So that we 
ſee, where any thing more was neceſſary to be propoſed to be be- 
lieved, as there was to the Heathen idolaters, there the apoſtles were 
careful not to omit it. | 

Acts xviii. 4. © Paul at Corinth reaſoned in the ſynagogue every 
« Sabbath-day, and teſtified to the Jews, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. 
Ver. 11. © And he continued there a year and fix months, teach- 
« ing the word of God amongſt them; i. e. The good news, that 
Jeſus was the Meſſiah; as we have already ſhewn is meant by 
« the word of God.” | | 

Apollos, another preacher of the goſpel, when he was inſtructed 
in the way of God more perfectly, what did he teach but this ſame 
doctrine ? As we may ſee in this account of him, Acts xviii. 27. 
That“ when he was come into Achaia, he helped the brethren 
„much who had believed through grace. For he mightily con- 
« vinced the Jews, and that publicly ſhewing by the Scriptures 
« that Jeſus was the Meſſiah.” ; | 

St. Paul, in the account he gives of himſelf before Feſtus and 
Agrippa, profeſſes this alone to be the doctrine he taught after his 
converſion : for, ſays he, Acts xxvi. 22. © Having obtained help of 
« God, I continue unto this day, witneſſing both to ſmall and great, 
« ſaying none other things than thoſe which the prophets and 
« Moſes did ſay ſhould come: that the Meſſiah ſhould ſuffer, and 
« that he ſhould be the firſt that ſhould riſe from the dead, and 
<« ſhould ſhew light unto the people, and to the Gentiles.” Which 
was no more than to prove that Jeſus was the Meffiah. This is 
that, which, as we have above obſerved, is called“ the word of 
« God;” Acts xi. 1. compared with the foregoing chapter, from 
ver. 34, to the end. And xiii. 42. compared with 44; 46, 48, 49. 
And xvii. 13. compared with ver. 11. 3. It is alſo called © the 
Word of the goſpel, Acts xv. 7. And this is that, word of 
God,“ and that © goſpel,” which, where-ever their diſcourſes 
are ſet down, we find the apoſtles preached ; and was that faith, 
which made both Jews and Gentiles belieyers and members of the 

Vor. IV. | C a church 


Paſlage of St. John, chap. xx. 31. „ That ye might believe that 
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church of Chriſt ; purifying their hearts, Acts xv. 9. And carry 
ing with it remiſſion of tins, Acts x. 43. 80 that all that was to be 
n for juſtification, was no more but this ſingle propoſition; 


that © Jeſus of Nazareth was the Chriſt, or the Meſſiah.” All, 1 


fay, that was to be believed for juſtification : for that it was not all 
that was required tobe done for juſtification, we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
Though we have ſeen above from what our Saviour has pro- 


nounced himſelf, John iii. 36. „ That he that believeth on the ſon, 
cc hath everlaſting life; and he that believeth not the ſon, ſhall not 
cc ſee life, but the wrath of God abideth on him: and are taught 


from John iv. 39, compared with ver. 42. That believing» on 


c him, is believing that he is the Meſſiah, the Saviour of the world fel 


and the confeſſion made by St. Peter, Matt. xvi. 16. That he is 
« the Meſſiah, the ſon of the living God,“ being the rock, on 
which our Saviour has promiſed to build his church; though this, 
I fay, and what elſe we have already taken notice of, be enough to 
convince us what it is we are in the goſpel required to believe to eter- 
nal life, without adding what we have obſerved from the preaching of 
the apoſtles; yet it may not be amiſs, for the farther clearing this 
matter, to obſerve what the evangeliſts deliver concerning the ſame 
thing, though in different words; which therefore perhaps are not 
ſo generally taken notice of to this purpoſe. 1 

We have above obſerved, from the words of Andrew and Philip 
compared, that the Meſſiah, and “ him of whom Moſes in the 
law and the prophets did write,” ſignify the fame thing. We 
{ſhall now conſider that place, John i. a little further. Ver. 41. 
Andrew fays to Simon, « We have found the Meſſiah.“ Philip, 
on the ſame occaſion, ver. 45. ſays to Nathanael,” We have 
„ found him, of whom Moſes in the law and the prophets did 
write, Jeſus of Nazareth, the ſon of Joſeph.” Nathanael, who 
diſbelieved this, when upon Chriſt's ſpeaking to him he was 
convinced of it, declares his aſſent to it in theſe words; “ Rabbi, 
e thou art the ſon of God, thou art the king of Iſrael.” - From 
which it is evident, that to believe him to be “ him of whom 
« Moſes and the prophets did write, or to be the “ ſon of God,“ 
or to be the “ king. of Iſrael,“ was in effect the ſame” as to 
believe him to be the Meſſiah: and an aſſent to that, was what 
our Saviour received for believing. For upon Nathanael's mak- 
ing a confeſſion in theſe words, & Thou art the ſon of God, thou 
art the king of Iſrael ; Jeſus anſwered and ſaid to him, Becauſe 
4 ſaid to thee, I ſaw thee under the fig-tree, doſt thou BELIEVE? 
Thou ſhalt fee greater things than theſe,” ver. 51. I defire 
any one to read the latter part of the firſt of John, from ver. 25. 
with attention, and tell me, whether it -be not plain, that this 
Phraſe, “ the fon of God,” is an expreſſion uſed for the Meſſiah. 
Lo which let him add Martha's declaration of her faith, John xi. 
27. in theſe words; © ] believe that thou art the Meſſiah, THE 
SN OF Gop, who ſhould come into the world ;”” and that 


Jeſus 


. 
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ce Jeſus is the Meſſiah, THE so or Gon; and that believing, ye 
« might have life through his name;“ and then tell me whether 
he can doubt that Meſſiah and « fon of God were ſynonymous 
terms, at that time, amongſt the Jews. n. | 

The prophecy of Daniel, chap. ix. where he is called “ Meſſiah 
« the Prince; and the mention of his government and kingdom, 
and the deliverance by him, in Ifaiah, Daniel, and other pro- 
phecies, underſtood of the Meſſiah, were ſo well known' to the Jews, 
and had fo raiſed their hopes of him about this time, which, by 
their account, was to be the, time of his coming to reſtore the 
kingdom to Iſrael, that Herod no ſooner heard of the Magi's en- 
quiry after © him that was born king of the Jews,” Matt. ii. but 
he forthwith “ demanded of the chief prieſts and Scribes, where 
« the Meffiah ſhould be born,” ver. 4: Not doubting, but if 
there were any king born to the Jews, it was the Meſſiah, whoſe 
coming was now the general expectation, as appears, Luke iii. 15. 
« The people being in expectation, and all men muſing in their 
« hearts of John, whether he were the Meſſiah or not. And when 
the prieſts and Levites ſent to aſk him who he was, he, under- 
ſtanding their meaning, anſwers, John i. 20. that he was © not 


« the Meſſiah;“ but he bears . witneſs that Jeſus „is the ſon of 


« God,” 1. e. the Meſſiah, ver. 34. 

This looking for the Meffiah at this time we ſee alſo in Simeon, 
who is ſaid to be © waiting for the conſolation of Iſrael,” Luke ii. 
21. And having the child Jeſus in his arms, he ſays he had « ſeen 
« the ſalvation of the Lord,” ver. 30. And Anna (“ coming at 
« the ſame inſtant into the Temple, ſhe gave thanks alſo unto the 
« Lord, and ſpake of him to all'them that looked for redemption 


in Iſrael,” ver. 38. And of Joſeph of Arimathea it is ſaid, 


Mark xv. 43. that © he alſo expected the kingdom of God:“ by 


all which was meant the coming of the Meffiah. And Luke xix. 


II. it is ſaid, « They thought that the kingdom of God ſhould im- 
« mediately appear.“ EM | 

This being premiſed, let us ſee what it was that John the Baptiſt 
preached, when he firſt entered upon his miniſtry. That St. 
Matthew tells us, chap. iii. 1. 2. © In thoſe days came John the 


« Baptiſt preaching in the wilderneſs of. Judea, ſaying,” Repent, for 


the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” This was a declaration of 
the coming of the Meffiah ; the “ kingdom of heaven and the 
« kingdom of God' being the ſame, as is clear out of ſeveral places 


of the evangeliſts z and both ngnifying the kingdom of the Meſ- 
e 


liah, The profeſſion which John aptiſt made, when ſent to 
the Jews, John i. 19. was, that “ he was not the Meſſiah, but 


that Jeſus was. This will appear to any one, who will compare 


ver. 26. 34. with John iii. 27. 30. The Jews being very inquiſi- 


tive to know whether John were the Meſſiah, he poſitively denies ./ 
it, but tells them, he was only his forerunner ; and that there ſtood 
ta follow him, whoſe ſhoe-latchet ge 
was not worthy to untie. * day ſeeing Jeſus, he ſays, ne 
2 Was 


one amongſt them, who wou 
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Hl | was the man; and that his own baptizing in water, was only thx 
Jeſus might be manifeſted to the world; and that he knew him not, 
till he ſaw the Holy Ghoſt deſcend upon him. He that ſent him to 
baptize having told him, that he. on whom he ſhould ſee the Spirit 
deſcend, and reſt upon, he it was that ſhould baptize with the Holy 
Ghoſt ; and that therefore he witneſſed, that “ this was the ſon of 
« God,” ver. 34. i. e. the Meſſiah. And chap. iii. 26, &c. t 

lf came to John the Baptiſt, and tell him, that Jeſus baptized, and 

1 that all men went to him. John anſwers, He has his authority 

1 ; from heaven; you know I never faid, I was the Meffiah, but that { 

14 was ſent before him: he muſt increaſe, but I muſt decreaſe; for 

4 God hath ſent him, and he ſpeaks the words of God; and God 

11 hath given all things into the hands of his ſon, And he that be- 

1 i - © ljeves on the ſon hath eternal life.” The ſame doctrine, and no- 

WY thing elſe, but what was preached by.the apoſtles afterwards ; as we 

61 have ſeen all through the Acts, v. g. that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. 

And that it was that John bears witneſs of our Saviour, as Jeſus 
himſelf ſays, John v. 33. 
This alſo was the declaration that was given of him at his 
baptiſm, by a voice from heaven; “ This is my beloved ſon, in 
« whom I am well pleaſed, Matt. iii. 17. which was a declaration 
of him to be Meffiah ; „the fon of God” being (as we have 
ſhewed) underſtood to ſignify the Mefhah. To which we may add 
the firſt mention of him after his conception, in the words of the 
angel to Joſeph; Matt. i. 21. « Thou ſhalt call his name Jeſus,” 
or Saviour; “ for he ſhall fave his people from their ſins.“ It was 
a received doctrine inthe Jewiſh nation, that at the coming of the 
Meſſiah all their fins ſhould be forgiven them. "Theſe words there- 
fore of the angel we may look on as a declaration, that Jeſus was 
the Meſſiah; whereof theſe words, * his people, are a farther 
_ 3 Which ſuppoſe him to have a people, and conſequently to be 
a king. ö 

Alter his baptiſm, Jeſus himſelf enters upon his miniſtry. But 
before we examine what it was he propoſed to be believed, we muſt 

_ obſerve that there is a threefold declaration of the Meſſiah: 
I. By miracles. The ſpirit of prophecy had now for many ages 
forſaken the Jews; and though their commonwealth were not quite 
diſſolved, but that they lived under their own laws, yet they were 
under a foreign dominion, ſubje& to the Romans. In this ſtate, 
their account of the time being up, they were in expectation of the 
Meſſiah, and of deliverance by him in a kingdom he was to ſet up, 
according to their ancient prophecies of him: which gave them 
hopes of an extraordinary man yet to come from God, who with 
an extraordinary and divine power, and miracles, ſhould evidence 
his miſſion, and work their deliverance. And of any ſuch extra- 
ordinary perſon, who ſhould have the power of doing miracles, 
they had no other expectation but only of their Meſſiah. One great 
prophet and worker of miracles, and only one more, they expected, 
who was to be Meſſiah. And therefore ye ſee the people Jane 
eit 
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their © believing in him, i. e. their believing him to be the Meſ-" * 
ſiah, becauſe. of the miracles he did; John vii. 31.“ And many 
« of the people believed in him, and ſaid, When the Meſſiah 
« cometh, will he do more miracles than this man hath done? 
And when the Jews, at the feaſt of dedication, John x. 24, 25. 
coming about him, ſaid unto him, How long doſt thou make us 
« doubt ? If thou be the Meſſiah, tell us plainly ;| Jeſus anſwered 
« them, I told you, and ye believed not; the works that I do in 
e my father's name, bear witneſs of me.“ And John v. 36. he 
ſays, © I have a greater witneſs, than that of John; for the works 
« which the father hath given me to do, the ſame: works that I do, 
« bear witneſs of me, that the father hath ſent me.“ Where, by 
the way, we may obſerve, that his being © ſeht by the father, is 
but another way of expreſſing the Meſſiah; which is evident from 
this place here, John v. compared with that of John x. laſt quoted. 
For there he ſays, that his works bear witneſs of him: what 
was that witneſs ? viz. that he Was the Meſſiah. | Here again he ſays, 
that his works bear witneſs of him: and what is that witneſs? viz. \ 
That the father ſent him.” By which, we are taught, that to be 
ſent by the father, and to be the Meſſiah, was the ſame thing in his 
way of declaring himſelf. And accordingly we find, John iv. 53. 
and xi. 45. and- elſewhere, many hearkened and aſſented to his 
teſtimony, and believed on him, ' ſeeing the things that he did. + 

2. Another way of declaring the coming of the Meffiah, was by 
phraſes and eircumlocutions, that did ſignify or intimate his com- 
ing, though not in direct words pointing out the perſon... The 
moſt uſual of theſe were, & the kingdom of God, and of heaven; 
becauſe it was that Which was oſteneſt ſpoken of the Meſſiah, in the 
Old Teſtament, in very plain words; and a kingdom was thar which 
the Jews moſt looked after, and wiſhed for. In that known place, 
Iſai. ix. < The GOVERNMENT ſhall be upon his ſhoulders; he ſhall 
Abe called the PRINCE. of peace: of the increafe of his GoyERN-- 
« MENT and peace there ſhall be no end: upon the THRONE of 
% David, and upon his KINGS DOM, to order it, and to eſtabliſh it 
FA « with judgement and with ET from henceforth even for ever. 
40 Micah v. 2. « But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
0 < little among the thouſands n yet out of thee He come 
te, forth unto me, that is to be the RULER in Iſrael. And Daniel, 
he beſides that he calls him “ Meſſiah the PRINCE,“ Chap. ix. 25, in 
up, the account of his viſion & of the fon of man, ' chaps; vii. 13, 14, 
em Wl {25 © There was given him dominion, glory, and a KING DON, 
ith that all people, nations, and languages ould ſerve: his domi- 
555 nion is an everlaſting dominion, which ſhall not paſs * and 
tra- his KINdnou that which ſhall not be deſtroyed.” So that the: 
les, kingdom of God, and the kingdom of heaven, were common 
19280 phraſes amongſt the Jews, to ſignify the times of the Meſſiah. Luk 
ted, i. 15. © One of the Jews that ſat at meat with him, ſaid unto him, 
ed BY FBleſſed is he that ſhall eat bread in the kingdom, of God,” chap. 

ir i. 20. The Phariſees demanded, „ When the kingdom of God 

: "Ns C 3 : « ſhould 
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* ſhould come? And St. John Baptiſt came, “ ſaying; hs ur 
c for the kingdom of heaven is at hand:“ a phraſe he would not 
have uſed in preaching, had it not been underſtood. | 1 

There are other expreſſions that ſignified the Meſſiah, and his 
coming, which we ſhall take notice of as they come in our way. 
3. By plain and direct words, declaring the doctrine of the Meſ- 
fiah ; ſpeaking out that Jeſus was He : as we ſee the apoſtles did, 
when they went about preaching the Goſpel, after our Saviour's 
reſurrection. This was the open clear way, and that which one 
would think the Meſſiah himſelf, when he came, ſhould have taken; 
eſpecially if it were of that moment, that upon mens beheving him 
to be the Meſſiah, depended the forgiveneſs of their fins. And yet 
we ſee that our Saviour did not; but, on the contrary, for the moſt 
made no other diſcovery of himſelf, at leaſt in Judea, and at 
the beginning of his miniſtry, but in the two former ways, which 
were more obſcure ; not declaring [himſelf to be the Meſſiah, an 
otherwiſe than as it might be gathered from the miracles he ach 
and the conformity of his life and actions with the prophecies of 
mul the Old Teſtament concerning him; and from ſome general diſ- 

1 courſes of the kingdom of the Meſſiah being come, under the name 

4 of the « kingdom of God, and ©« of heaven.” Nay, fo far was he 

14 from publicly owning himſelf to be the Meſſiah, that he forbad the 

1 | doing of it: Mark viii. 27. 30. © He aſked his diſciples, Whom do 

«men ſay that I am? And they anſwered, John the Baptiſt ; but 

„ ſome ſay, Elias, and others one of the prophets.” (So that it 

Is evident, that even thoſe who believed him an extraordinary per- 

fon, knew not yet who he was, or that he gave himſelf out for 

the Meſſiah; though this was in the third year of his miniſtry, 
and not a year before his death.) And he faith unto them, But 

« whom ſay ye that I am? And Peter anſwered, and ſaid unto him, 

<«< Thou art the Meſſiah. And he charged them that they ſhould 

cc tell no man of him.” Luke iv. 41. „ And devils came out of 

e many, crying, Thou art the Metfiah, the fon of God: And he 

“ rebuking them, ſuffered them not to ſpeak, that they knew him 

ce tobe Meſſiah.” Mark iii. 11, 12. * Unclean ſpirits, when they 

«© ſaw him, fell down before him, and cried, ſaying, Thou art the 

c ſon of God: And he ſtraitly charged them that they ſhould not 

« make him known.** Here again we may obſerve from the com- 

paring” of the two texts, that Thou art the ſon of God,“ or 

„Thou art the Meſſiah,” were indifferently uſed for the ſame 
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thing. But to return to the matter in hand. 
his concealment of himſelf will ſeem ſtrange, in one who was 
come to bring light into the world, and was to ſuffer death for the 
teſtimony of the truth. This reſervedneſs will be thought to 
Bek as if he had a mind to conceal himſelf, and not to be known 
tothe world for the Meſſiah, nor to be believed on as ſuch. But 
we ſhall be of another mind, and conclude this proceeding of his 
according to divine wiſdom, and ſuited to a fuller manifeſtation and 
evidence of bis being the Meſſfiah, when we conſider, that he was 
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to fill out the time foretold of his miniſtry; and, after a life il- 
luſtrious in miracles and good works, attended with humility, meek- 


neſs, patience, and ſufferings, and. every way conformable to the 
propheſies of him, ſhould. be led as a ſheep to the ſlaughter, and 
with all quiet and ſubmiſſion be brought to the croſs, though there 
were no guilt nor fault in him. This could not have been, if, as 
ſoon as he appeared in public, and began to preach, he had pre- 
ſently profefled himſelf to have been the Meſſiah, the king that 
owned that kingdom he s to be at hand. For the Sanhe- 
drim would then have laid hold on it, to have got him in their power, 


and thereby have taken away his life; at leaſt, they would have 


diſturbed his miniſtry, and hindered the work he was about. That 
this made him cautious, and avoid, as much as he could, the occa- 
ſions of provoking them, and falling into their hands, is plain 


from John vii. 1. © After theſe things Jeſus walked in Galilee ;” 


out of the way of the chief prieſts and rulers; “ for he would 
« not walk in Jewry, becauſe the Jews ſought to kill him.“ Thus, 
making good what he foretold them at Jerufalem, when at'the firſt 


Paſſover, at his beginning to preach the goſpel, upon his curing 


the man at the Pool of Betheſda, they ſought to kill him, John v. 
16. © Ye have not,” ſays he, ver. 38, © his word abiding amongſt 
« you: for whom he hath ſent, him ye believe not.” This was 
ſpoken more particularly to the Jews of Jeruſalem, who were the 
forward men, zealous to take away his life: and it imports, that be- 
cauſe of their unbelief and oppoſition to him, the “ Word of God,” 
i. e. the preaching of the kingdom of the Meffiah, which is often 
called the Word of God, did not ſtay amongſt them: he could not 
oy amongſt them, preach, and explain to them the kingdom of the 

eſſiah. 

That the word of God, here, ſignifies « the word of God” that 
ſhould make Jeſus known to them to be the Meſſiah, is evident 
from the context: and this meaning of this place is made good b 


the event. For after this, we hear no more of Jeſus at rn ma: 


till the Pentecoſt come twelvemonth ; though it is not to be doubted 
but that he was there the next paſſover, and other feaſts between, 
but privately. And now at Jeruſalem, at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, 
near fifteen months after, he ſays very little of any thing, and not a 
word of the kingdom of heaven being come, or at hand; nor did 
he any miracle there. And returning to Jeruſalem at the feaſt of 
Tabernacles, it is plain, that from this time till then, which was a 
year and a half, he had not taught them at Jeruſalem. _ 

For, I. it is ſaid, John vii. 2. 15, that he teaching in the Temple 
at the feaſt of Tabernacles, The Jews marvelled, fayings How 
«< knoweth this man letters, having never learned?“ A fig 
had not been uſed to his preaching ; for if they had, they would not 
now have marvelled. Pres 3 | 

2. Ver. 19. He fays thus to them; „ Did not Moſes give you 
„the law, yet none of you keep the law? Why go you about to 
« kill me? One work,” or miracle, « I did” here amongſt you, 

C4 « and 
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« and ye all marvel. Moſes therefore gave unto you circumciſion, 
« and ye on the Sabbath-day circumciſe a man: if a man on the 
<« Sabbath-day receive circumciſion, that the law of Moſes ſhould 
« not be broken, are ye angry with me, becauſe I have made a man 

« every way Whole on the Sabbath-day?” Which is a direct de- 
fence of what he did at Jeruſalem a year and a half before. The 
work he here ſpeaks of we find reported John v. 1—16. He had 

not preached to them there from that time till this, but had made 
good what he then told them, ver. 38. Ye have not the word of 
« God remaining among you, becauſe whom he hath ſent, ye be- 

ce lieve not.“ Whereby, I think, he ſignifies his not ſtaying and 

being ſrequent amongſt them at Jeruſalem, preaching the goſpel of 
the kingdom, becauſe their great unbelief, oppoſition, and malice to 
him, would not permit it, 

This was manifeſtly ſo in fact. For the firſt miracle he did at 
ene which was at the ſecond paſſover after his baptiſm, 
rought him in danger of his life. Hereupon we find he forbore 

preaching again there till the feaſt of Tabernacles immediately pre- 
ceding his laſt paſſover : ſo that till half a year before his paſſion, - 
he did but one miracle, and preached but once publicly at Jeruſalem. 
Theſe trials he made there; but found their unbelief ſuch, that if 
he had ſtaid and perſiſted to preach the good tidings of the king- 
dom, and to ſhew himſelf by miracles among them, he could not 
have had time and freedom to do thoſe works which his father had 
given him to finiſh, as he ſays, ver. 36, of this 5th of St. John. 
They all imaginable ways attacked him, and he as readily eluded all 
their attempts by the wonderful quickneſs and conduct of an unpa- 
ralleled wiſdom. Here at this feaſt of Tabernacles, The Scribes 
« and Phariſees brought unto him a woman taken in adultery ; 
they ſay unto him, Maſter, Moſes in the law commanded us that 
ce ſuch fhould be ſtoned, but what ſayeſt thou? This they ſaid 
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« tempting him, that they might accuſe him.” John viii. 3—6. 
It is plain they hoped that this criminal cauſe of a ag ov wy taken 


in the fact, brought before him in the fight of the people, would 
draw him, if he would preſerve the opinion of being the Meſſiah 
their king, to give judgment in it, and by the exerciſe of ſuch an 
authority expoſe him to the Roman deputy. Some ſuch accuſation 
they watched for; but they could never get any ſuch advantage. 
againſt him: he marvellouſly defeated their deſign, and, without 
leflening himſelf, ſent them away covered with ſhame and ſilence. 
When, upon the curing of the withered hand on the Sabbath- 
day, „ The Phariſees took counſel with the Herodians how they 
« might deſtroy him; Jeſus withdrew himſelf with his diſciples to 
de the ſea, and a great multitude from Galilee followed him, and 
« from Judea, and from Jeruſalem, and from Idumea, and from 
c beyond Jordan, and they about Tyre and Sidon, a great multi- 
<« tude; when they had heard what great things he did, came unto 
& him, and he healed: them all, and CHARGED THEM THAT 


© THEY SHOULD NOT MAKE HIM KNOWN : that it might be ful- 
| “e filled 


i 


AS DELIVERED IN Tue SCRIPTURES. „ 2; 


ce filled which was ſpoken b the. prophet 1aiah, ſaying, Behold 


« my fervant whom I have choſen ; my beloved, in whom my foul - 


<« is well pleaſed: I will put my ſpirit upon him, and he ſhall ſhew 11 
« judgement to the Gentiles : he ſhall not ſtrive, nor cry, neither 


« ſhall any min hear his voies in te ee, Mat Ah, 268. 


Mark ili. FVV | 
And John xi. 47. Upon the news of our Saviour's raifing La- 


zarus from the dead. the chief prieſts and Phariſees convened 


« the Sanhedrim, and ſaid, What do we? for this man does many 
« miracles.” Ver. 53. « Then from that day forth they took 
« counſel together for to put him to death.” Ver. 54. « Jeſus 
« therefore walked no more openly among the Jews.“ His mira- 
cles had now ſo much declared him to A the Meſſiah, that the 
Jews could no longer bear him, nor he truſt himſelf amongſt 
them; “ but went thence unto a country near to the wilderneſs, into 
« a city called Ephraim, and there continued with his diſciples.” 
This was but a little before his laſt paſſover, as appears by the fol- 
lowing words, ver. 55. © And the Jews paſſover was nigh at hand:“ 
and he, could not, now. his miracles had made him ſo well known, 
have been ſecure the little time that remained till his hour was fully 
come, if he had not with his wonted and neceſſary caution with- 
drawn, “ and walked no more openly among the Jews,” till his 
time (at the next paſſover) was fully come; and then again he ap- 
peared amongſt them 58 | | 

Nor would the Romans have ſuffered him, if he had gone about 
preaching that he was the king whom the Jews expected. Such an 
accuſation would have been forwardly brought againſt him by the 
Jews, if they could have heard it out of his own mouth; and that 
had been his public doctrine to his followers, which was openly 
preached by his apoſtles after his death, when he appeared no more. 
And of this they were accuſed, Acts xvii. 5. 9. But the Jews 
* which believed not, moved with envy, took unto them certain 
«< lewd fellows of the baſer ſort, and gathered a company, and ſet 
« all the city in an uproar, and aſſaulted the houſe of Takin, and 
« ſought to bring them out to the people. And hen they found 
them [Paul and Silas] not, they drew Jaſon and certain brethren 
« unto the rulers of the city, crying, "Theſe that have turned the 
world upſide down, are come hithes alſo, whom Jaſon hath re- 
« ceived : and theſe all do contrary to the decrees of Czfar, fay- 
« ing, That there is another king, one Jeſus. And they troubled 
« the people and the rulers of the city, when they heard theſe 
« things: and when they had taken ſecurity of Jaſon and the 
other, they let them go.” | | | 

Though the magiſtrates of the world had no great regard to the 
talk of a king, who had ſuffered death, and appeared os Toh er any 
where ; yet if our Saviour had openly declared this of himſelf in his 
life-time, with a train of diſciples and followers every where owni 
and crying him up for their king; the Roman governor of Judea 
could not have forborn to have taken notice of it, and have _ 
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26 Tux REASONABLENESS os CHRISTIANITY... 
uſe of their force againſt him. This the Jews were not miſtaken, 
in; and therefore made ufe of it as the ſtrongeſt accuſation, -and. 
N likelieſt to prevail with Pilate againſt him for the taking away his 
1 life; it being treaſon and an unpardonable offence, which could 
not eſcape death from a Roman deputy, without the forfeiture of his. 
own life. Thus then they. accufe him to Pilate, Luke xxiil.. 2. 
„We found this fellow perverting the nation, and forbidding to 
« give tribute to Cæſar, ſaying, that he himſelf is a king; or rather, 
the Meſſiah the king. | PR. 2: gh „ 
Our Saviour ed now that his time was come (and he in 
cuſtody, and forſaken of all the world, and fo out of all danger of 
raiſing any ſedition or diffurbance,) owns himſelf to Pilate to be a 
king; after having firft told Pilate, John xviii. 36.“ That his 
„ kingdom was not of this world ;”* and for a kingdom in another 
f world, Pilate knew that his maſter at Rome concerned not himſelf, 
1 But had there been any the leaſt appearance of truth in the allega- 
1 tions of the Jews, that he had perverted the nation, forbidding to 
1,7 pay tribute to Cæſar, or drawing the people after him as their king, 
f Pilate would not fo readily have pronounced him innocent. But 
we ſee what he ſaid to his accuſers, Luke xxiii. 13, 14, © Pilate, 
44 « when he had called together the chief prieſts and the rulers of 
+} ce the people, faid unto them, You have brought this man unto 
8 | « me, as one that perverteth the people; and behold, I have ex- 
« amined him before you, have found no fault in this man, touch- 
© ing thoſe things whereof you accuſe him; no, nor yet Herod, 
<« for I ſent you to him; and lo, nothing worthy of death is done 
« by him.“ And therefore, finding a man of that mean condition 
5 and innocent life (no mover of ſeditions, or diſturber of the public 
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peace} without a friend or a follower, he would have diſmiſſed him, 
as a king of no conſequence; as an innocent man, falſely and ma- 
kciouſly accuſed by the Jews. | ; „ 
9 Hou neceſſary this caution was in our Saviour, to ſay or do no- 
| | | thing that might juſtly offend, or render him ſuſpected to the Roman 
0 governor, and how glad the Jews would have been to have any 
| tuch thing againſt him, we may ſce Luke xx. 20. The chief prieſts 
1 if and the ſcribes „ watched him, and ſent forth ſpies, who ſhould 
ot « feign themſelves juſt men, that might take hold of his words, 
7 that ſo they might deliver him unto the power and authority of 
| | the governor.” And the very thing wherein they hoped to en- 
"I trap him in this place, was paying tribute to Cæſar, which they 
afterwards falſely accuſed him of. And what would they have done, 

| if he had before them profeſſed himſelf to have been the Meſſiah, 
their king and dehverer ? 5 | | 
And here we may obſerve the wonderful providence of God, 
195 who had ſo ordered the ſtate of the Jews at the time when his ſon 
Bll | was to come into the world ; that though neither their civil con- 
1 ſtitution nor religious worſhip were diſſolved, yet the power of life 
bl and death was taken from them ; whereby he had an opportunity to 
wa publiſh the kingdom of the MeSiah ; that is, his own royalty, _ 
. cr 


bg 8 


AS DELIVERED IN THE'SCRIPTURES.” 08 25 
der the name of the “ kingdom of God, and of * Heaven; 
which the Jews well enough underſtood, and would certainly have 
put him to death for, had the power been in their own hands. But 
this being no matter of accuſation to the Romans, hindered him 
not from ſpeaking of « the kingdom of Heaven, as he did: ſome- 
times in reference to his appearing in the world, and being believed 
on by particular perſons; ſometimes in reference to the power that 
ſhould be given him by the Father at the reſurrection; and ſome- 
times in reference to his coming to judge the world at che laſt day, 
in the full glory and completion of his kingdom. "Theſe were ways 
of declaring himſelf, which the Jews could lay no hold on, to 
bring him in danger with Pontius Pilate, and get him ſeized and 
put to death. gt Tore Fade bet in 

Another reaſon there was, that hindered him as much as the 
former from profeſſing himſelf in expreſs words to be the Meffiah, 
and that was, that the whole nation of the Jews expecting at this 
time their Meffiah, and deliverance by him from the ſubjection they 
were in to a foreign yoke, the body of the people would certainly, 
upon his declaring himſelf to be the Meffah their king, have riſen 
up in rebellion, and ſet him at the head of them. And, indeed, 
the miracles that he did ſo much diſpoſed them to think him to 
be the Meſſiah, that though ſhrouded under the obſcurity of a mean 
condition, and a very private ſimple life; though he paſſed for a 
Galilean (his birth at Bethlehem being then concealed), and aſ- 
ſumed not to himſelf any power or authority, or ſo much as the 
name of the Meſſiah, yet he could hardly avoid being ſet up by a 
tumult, and . their king. So John tells us, chap. vi. 14, 
15. Then thoſe men, when they had ſeen the miracles that Jeſus 
<« did, ſaid, This is of a truth that prophet that ſhould come into 
« the world. When, therefore, Toks perceived that they would 
“ come to take him by force to make him king, he departed again 
e into a mountain himſelf alone.” This was upon his feeding of 
five thouſand with five barley loaves and two fiſhes. ' So hard was 
it for him, doing thoſe miracles which were neceſſary to teſtify his 
miſſion, and which often drew great multitudes after him, Matt. iv. 
25. to keep the heady and haſty multitude from ſuch diſorder as 
would have involved him in it, and have diſturbed the courſe, and 
cut ſhort the time of his miniſtry, and drawn on him the reputa- 
tion and death of a turbulent ſeditious malefactor; contrary to the 
deſign of his coming, which was to be offered up a lamb blameleſs, 
and void of offences; his innocence appearing to all the worl 
even to him that delivered him up to be crucihed. This it would 
have been impoſſible to have avoided, if, in his preaching every 
where, he had openly aſſumed to himſelf the title of their Meſſiah; 
which was all was wanting to ſet the people in a flame; who, drawn 
by his miracles, and the hopes of finding a deliverer in fo extraor- 
dinary a man, followed him in great numbers. We read every 
where of multitudes; and in Luke xii. 1, of myriads that were ga- 
thered about him. This conflux of people, thus diſpoſed, would 
| , Tl 
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not have failed, upon his declaring himſelf to be the Meſſiah, to 
have made a commotion, and with force ſet him up for their king. 
It is plain therefore from theſe two reaſons, why (though he came 
to preach the goſpel, and convert the world to a belief. of his being. 
the Meſſiah, and though he ſays ſo much of his kingdom, under. 
the title of the kingdom of God, and the kingdom of Heaven) he 
yet makes it not his buſineſs to perſuade them that he himſelf is the, 
Meſah, nor does in his public preaching declare himſelf to be 
him. He inculcates to the people, on all occaſions, that the king-. 
dom of God is come. He ſhews the way of admittance into tlys 
kingdom, viz. repentance and baptiſm ; and teaches the laws of it, 
viz. good life, according to the ftrifteſt rules of virtue and mo- 
rality. But who the king was of this kingdom, he leaves to his. 
miracles to point out to thoſe who. would conſider what he did, and 
make the right uſe of it now; or to witneſs to thoſe who ſhould 
hearken to the Apoſtles hereafter, when they preached it in plain 
words, and called upon them to believe it, after his reſurrection; 
when there ſhould be no longer room to fear that it ſhould cauſe, 
any diſturbance in civil ſocieties and the governments of the world. 
But he could not declare himſelf to be the Meſſiah, without mani-. 
feſt danger of tumult and ſedition: and the miracles he did de- 
clared it ſo much, that he was fain often to hide himſelf, and with-. 
draw from the concourſe of the people. The leper that he cured,, 
Mark i. though forbid to ſay any thing, yet “ blazed it ſo abroad, 
« that Jeſus could no more openly enter into the city, but was 
& without in deſart places,” being in retirement, as appears from 
Luke v. 16. and there «© they came to him from every quarter.“ 
And thus he did more than once. | | | 

This being premiſed, let us take a view of the promulgation of. 
the goſpel by our Saviour himſelf, and ſee what it was he taught the. 
world, and required men to believe. : : 

The firſt beginning of his miniſtry, whereby he ſhewed himſelf, 
feems ta be at Cana in Galilee, ſoon after his baptiſm ;, where he 
turned water into wine: of which St. John, chap. ii. 1x. ſays thus, 
« This beginning ef miracles Jeſus made, and manifeſted his glory, 
«< and his diſciples. believed in him.” His diſciples here ere 
in him, but we hear not of any other preaching to them, but by 
this miracle, whereby he “ manifeſted his glory; i. e. of being 
the Meſſiah the prince. So Nathanael, without any other preach- 
ing, but only our Saviour's diſcovering to him that he knew him 
after an extraordinary manner, preſently acknowledgs him to be 
the Meſſiah; crying, © Rabbi, Thou art the fon of God, Thou art 
« the king of Iſrael.“ . KT 

From hence, ſtaying a few days at Capernaum, he goes to Jeru-. 
falem to the paſſover, and there he drives the traders out of the 
temple, John ii. 12—15. ſaying, Make not my father's houſe a 
«© houſe of merchandize.” Where we ſee, he uſes a phraſe, which, 
by interpretation ſignifies that he was the Son of God,” though 
at that time unregarded. Ver, 16. Hereupon the Jews n 
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What ſign doſt thou ſhew us, ſince thou doeſt theſe things? 
* Jeſus er Deſtroy ye this temple, and in three days I will 
< raiſe it again.” This is an inſtance of what way Jeſus took to 


declare himſelf: for it is plain by their reply the Jews underſtood 


him not, nor his diſciples neither; for it is ſaid, ver. 22. When 
cc therefore he was riſen from the dead, his diſciples remembered 


« that he ſaid this to them: and they believed the ſcripture, and 


« the ſaying of Jeſus to them.” 

This therefore we may look on, in the beginning, as a pattern 
of Chriſt's preaching, and ſhewing himſelf to the Jews; which he 
generally followed afterwards, viz. ſuch a manifeſtation of himſelf, 
as every one at preſent could not underſtand ; but yet carried ſuch 
an evidence with it to thoſe who were wel-diſpoſed now, or would 
reflect on it when the whole courſe of his deere was over, as 
was ſufficient clearly to convince them that he was the Meffiah. 

The reaſon of this method uſed by our Saviour, the ſcripture 
gives us here, at this his firſt appearing in public, after hisentrance 
upon his miniſtry, to be a rule and light to us in the whole courſe 
of it: for the next verſe takes notice that many believed on him 
< becauſe of his miracles” (which was all the preaching they had). 
It is faid, ver. 24. But Jeſus did not commit himſelf unto them, 
« becauſe he knew all men; i. e. he declared not himſelf fo openly 
to be the Meſſiah, their king, as to put himſelf into the power of 
the Jews, by laying himſelf open to their malice, whom he knew 
would be ſo ready to lay hold on it to accuſe him; for, as the next 
verſe 25. ſhews, he knew well enough what was in them. We 
may here farther obſerve, that “ believing in his name,” ſignifies 
believing him to be the Meſſiah. Ver. 22. tells us, That *“ many 
<« at the paſſover believed in his name, when they ſaw the miracles 
„that he did.” What other faith could theſe miracles produce in 
them who ſaw them, but that this was He of whom the ſcripture 
ſpoke, who was to be their deliverer? | | 

Whilſt he was now at Jeruſalem, Nicodemus, a ruler of the 
Jews, comes to him, John iii. 1-21. to whom he preaches eternal 


life by faith in the Meſſiah, ver. 15. and 17. but in general terms, 


without naming himſelf to be that Meſſiah, though his whole diſ- 
courſe tends to it. This is all we hear of our Saviour the firſt 
year of his miniſtry, but only his baptiſm, faſting, and temptation 
in the beginning of it, and ſpending the reſt of it after the paſſover 
in Judea with his diſciples, 'baptizing there. But © when he knew 
< that the Phariſees reported that he made and baptized more diſ- 
< ciples than John, he left Judea,” and got out of their way again 

into Galilee, John iv. 1, 3. ne 
In his way back, by the well of Sichar, he diſcourſes with the 
Samaritan woman; and after having opened to her the true and 
ſpiritual worſhip which was at hand, which the woman preſently 
underſtands of the times of the Meſſiah, who was then looked for; 
thus ſhe anſwers, ver. 25. « I know that the Meſſiah cometh : when 
he is come, he will tell us all things.” Whereupon our Saviour, 
| though 
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30 Tae REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, 
though we hear no ſuch thing from him in Jeruſalem or Judea, or 
to Nicodemus, yet here to this Samaritan woman, he in plain and 
direct words owns and declares, that he himſelf, who talked with 


her, was the Meſſiah, ver. 26. | | 


This would ſeem very ſtrange, that he ſhould be more free and 


open to a Samaritan than he was to the Jews, were not the reaſon 


plain from what we have obſerved above. He was now out of 
Judea, with a people with whom the Jews had no commerce, ver. 
9.; wha were not diſpoſed out of envy, as the Jews were, to ſeek 


his life, or to accuſe him to the Roman governor,” or to make an 


inſurrection to ſet a Jew up for their king. What the conſequence 


was of his diſcourſe with this Samaritan woman, we have an ac- 


count, ver. 28, 39—42. © She left her water-pot, and went her 
way into the city, and faith to the men, Come, ſee a man who 
« told me all things that ever I did: is not this the Meffiah ? and 
<« many of the Samaritans of that city BELIEVED ON HIM for the 
« ſaying of the woman, which teſtified, He t61d me all that ever 1 
« did. So when the Samaritans were come unto him, they be- 
„ {ought him that he would tarry with them: and he abode there 
« two days. And many more believed becauſe of his own word; 
<« and faid unto: the woman, Now we believe not becauſe of thy 
« ſaying ; for we have heard him ourſelves; and we know” (i. e. 


are fully perſuaded) © that it is indeed the Mefliah, the Saviour of 


= the world.“ By comparing ver. 39, with 41 and 42, it is plain, 


that © believing on him,” fignifies no more than believing him to 
be the Meſſiah. | | 

From Sichar Jeſus goes to Nazareth, the place he was bred up 
in, and there reading in the Synagogue a prophecy concerning the 
Meffizh out of the Ixiſt of Iſaiah, he tells them, Luke iv. 21. 
„This day is the ſcripture fulfilled in your ears.“ 

But, being in danger of his life at Nazareth, the leaves it for 
Capernaum : and then, as St. Matthew informs us, chap. iv. 17. 
c« He began to preach, and ſay, Repent, for the kingdom of hea- 
« ven is at hand.” Or, as St. Mark has it, chap. i. 14, 15. 
« Preaching the goſpel of the kingdom of God, and ſaying, 


<« The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand, re- 


« pent ye, and believe in the goſpel; i. e. believe this good news. 
This removing to Capernaum, and ſeating himſelf there in the 
borders of Zabulon and Napthali, was, as St. Matthew obſerves, 
chap. iv. 13—16. that a prophecy of Iſaiah might be fulfilled. 
Thus the actions and circumſtances of his life anſwered the pro- 
phecies, and declared him to be the Meſſiah. And by what St. Mark 
fays in this place, it is manifeſt, that the goſpel which he preached, 
and required them to believe, was no other but the good tidings of 
the coming of the Meſſiah, and of his kingdom, the time being 
now ftulhlled. 

In his way to Capernaum, being come to Cana, a nobleman of 


Capernaum came to him, ver. 47. “ and beſought him that he 


« would come down and heal his ſon, for he vas at the point 'of 
: « death.“ 
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death.“ Ver. 48. Then faid Jeſus unto him, Except ye ſee 
« ſigns and wonders, ye will not believe.” Then he returning 
homewards, and finding that his ſon began to “ mend at the fame 
« hour in which Jeſus ſaid unto him, Thy ſon liveth; he himſelf 
« believed and his whole houſe.” Ver. 53. | 

Here this nobleman is by the apoſtle pronounced to be a “ Be- 
« ljever.”” And what does he © believe ?” even that-which Jeſus 
complains, ver. 48. They would not BELIEVE, except they ſaw 
figns and wonders; which could be nothing but what thoſe of 
Samaria, in the ſame chapter, believed, viz. that he was the Meſ- 
tiah, For we no where in the goſpel hear of any thing elſe that had 
been propoſed to be believed by them. 


Having done miracles, and cured all their ſick at Capernaum, he 


ſays, Let us go to the adjoining towns, that I may preach there alſo; 
« for therefore came I forth.” Mark i. 38. Or, as St. Luke has 
it, Chap. iv. 43. he tells the multitude, who would have kept him, 
that he might not go from them, © 1 mult evangelize,” or tell the 
good tidings of the * kingdom of God, to other cities alfo, for 
therefore am I ſent. - And St. Matthew, chap. iv. 23. tells us how 
he executed this commiſſion. he was ſent on.“ And Jeſus went 
<« about all Galilee, teaching in their ſynagogues, and preaching 
« the goſpel of the kingdom, and curing all diſeaſes.” This then 
was what he was ſent to preach every where, viz. the goſpel of the 
kingdom of the Meſſiah; and, by the miracles and good he did, let 
them know who was the Meſſiah. e ot | 

Hence he goes up to Jeruſalem, to the ſecond paſſover ſince the 
beginning of his miniſtry. And here diſcourſing to the Jews, who 
ſought to kill him, upon occaſion of the man whom he had cured, 
carrying his bed on the Sabbath-day, and for making God his fa- 
ther, he tells them, that he wrought theſe things by the power of 
God, and that he ſhall do greater things; for that the dead ſhall, at 
his ſummons, be raiſed; and that he, by a power committed to 
him from his father, ſhall judge them; and that he is ſent by his 
tather; and that wheever ſhall hear his word, and believe in him 
that ſent him, has eternal life. This, though a clear deſcription of 
the Meſhah, yet we may obſerve, that here to the angry Jews, who 
ſought to kill him, he ſays not a word of his kingdom, nor ſo much 
as names the Mefliah ; but yet that he is the ſon of God, and ſent 
from God, he refers them to the teſtimony of John the Baptiſt, to 
the teſtimony of his own miracles, and of God himſelf in the 
voice from Heayen, and of the ſcriptures, and of Moſes, He 
leaves them to learn from theſe the truth they were to believe, viz. 
that he was the Meſſiah ſent from God. This you may read more 
at large, John v. 1=—47. | Feet, 

The next place where we find him preaching was on the mount, 
Matt. v. and Luke vi. This is by much the longeſt ſermon we have 
of his any where; and, in all likelihood, to the greateſt auditory: for 
1t appears to have been to the people gathered to him from Galilee, 
and Judea, and Jeruſalem, and from beyond Jordan; and that came 
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out of Idumea, and from Tyre and Sidon, mentioned Mark iii. 5, 


8. and Luke vi. 17. But in this whole ſermon of his we do not 


find one word of believing, and therefore no mention of the Meſ- 
ah, or any intimation to the people who himfelf was. The reaſon 


whereof we may gather from Matt. xii. 16. where « Chriſt forbids | | 


< them to make him known; which ſuppoſes them to know al- 
ready who he was. For that this 12th chapter of Matthew ought 
to precede the ſermon in the mount, is plain, by comparing it 
with Mark ii. beginning at ver. 13. to Mark iii. 8. and comparing 
thoſe chapters of St Mark with Luke vi. And I deſire my reader, 


once for all, here to take notice, that I have all along obſerved the 


order of time in our Saviour's preaching, and have not, as I think, 
paſſed by any of his diſcourſes. In this ſermon our Saviour onl 
teaches them what were the laws of his kingdom, and what they m 
do who were admitted into it, of which I ſhall have occation to 
ſpeak more at large in another place, being at preſent only enquir- 
ing what our Saviour propoſed as matter of ith to be believed. 
After this, John the Baptift ſends to him this meſſage, Luke vii. 
19. afking, © Art thou he that ſhould come, or do we expect an- 
< other ?” that is, in ſhort, art thou the Meffiah ? and if thou art, 
why doſt thou let me, thy forerunner, languiſh in priſon ? muſt J 
expect deliverance from any other? To which Jeſus returns this 
anfwer, ver. 22, 23. © Tell John what you have ſeen and heard; 
the blind fee, the lame walk, the lepers are cleanfed, the deaf 
« hear, the dead are raiſed, to the poor the goſpel is preached; 
« and bleſſed is he who is not offended in me.” What it is to be 
< offended” or '«ſcandalized in him, we may ſee by comparing 


Matt. xiii. 28. and Mark iv. 17. with Luke viii. 13. For what - 


the two firſt call « ſcandalized” the laſt calls © ſtanding off from,“ 
or * forſaking,” i. e. not receiving him as the Meſſiah (ſee Mark 
vi. F—6.) or revolting from him. Here Jeſus refers John, as he 
did the Jews before, to the teſtimony of his miracles, to know who 
he was; and this was generally his preaching, whereby he declared 
himſelf to be the Meffiah z who was the only prophet to come, 
whom the Jews had any expectation of; nor did they look for any 
other perſon to be ſent to them with the power of miracles, but onl 
the Meſſiah. His miracles we ſee by his anſwer to John the Baptiſt, 
he thought a ſufficient declaration amongſt them, that he was the 
Meſſiah. And therefore, upon his curing the poſſeſſed of the devil, 
the dumb, and blind, Matt. xii. the people, who ſaw the miracle, 
faid, ver. 23. © Is not this the ſon of David?“ as much as to ſay, 
Is not this the Meffiah ? whereat the Phariſees being offended, ſaid, 
He caft out devils by Beelſebub. Jeſus, ſhewing the falſhood and 
vanity of their blaſphemy, juſtifies the concluſion the people made 
from this miracle, ſaying, ver. 28. That his caſting out devils by 
the ſpirit of God, was an evidence that the kingdom of the Meſ- 
fiah was come. | 
One thing more there was in the miracles done by his diſciples, 
which ſhewed him to be the Meſſiah; that they were done in his 
, name. 
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name. © In the name of Jeſus of Nazareth, riſe up and walk,” 2 


ſays St. Peter to the lame man whom he cured in the Temple, I 
Acts iii. 6, And how far the power of that name reached, they them- " 3 
ſelves ſeem to wonder, Luke x. 17. And the 8 returned — 
« again with joy, ſaying, Lord, even the devils are ſuhject to us 
« jn thy name,” 0 RT TS” FFF oe 
'F thre this meſſage from John the Baptiſt, he takes occaſion to tell F 
the people that John was the forerunner of the Meſſiah; that from, 
the time of John the Baptiſt the kingdom of the Meſhah began; * 
to which time all the prophets and the law pointed, Luke vii. and 
Matt. x ij. n e eee | 35 
Luke viii. 1. * Afterwards he went through every city and village, 
« preaching and ſhewing the good tidings of the kingdom of God. 
Here we ſee, as every where, what his preaching was, and con- 
ſequently what was to be believed. » oo at end 
Soon after, he preaches from a boat to the people on the ſhore. 
His ſermon at large we may read Matt. xiii. Mark iv. and Luke 
viii, But this is very obſervable, that this ſecond ſermon of his 
here is quite different from his former in the mount: for that was 
all ſo plain and intelligible, that nothing could be more ſo; Whereas 
this is all ſo involyed in parables, that even the apoſtles themſelves 
did not underſtand it. If we enquire into the reaſon of this, we 
ſhall poſſibly have ſome light from the different ſubjects of theſe 
two ſermons. There he preached to the people only morality; 
clearing the precepts of the law from the falſe gloſſes which were 
received in thoſe days, and ſetting forth the duties of a good life in 
their full obligation and extent, ee what the judiciary laws of 
the Iſraelites did, or the civil laws of any country alt pearls 
or take notice of. But here, in this ſermon by the ſea- ſide, he 
ſpeaks of nothing but the kingdom of te Meſſiah, which he does 
all in parables. One reaſon whereof St. Matthew gives us, chap. 
xili, 35. “ That it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the pro; . 
« phet, ſaying, I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter things 4.4 
« that have beck kept ſecret from the foundation of the world,” * 
Another reaſon our Saviour himſelf gives of it, ver. 11, 12. © Be- 
« cauſe to you it is given to know the myſteries of the kingdom of 
« heaven, but to them it is not given. For whoſoever hath, to 
. „him ſhall be given, and he ſhall have more abundantly; but 
© whoſoever hath not, i, e. improves not the talents that 1 hath, 
from him ſhall be taken away even that he hat.““? 
One thing it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that our Saviour here, 
in the explication of the firſt of theſe parables to His apoſtles, ' calls F 
the preaching of the kingdom of the Meth, ſumply, the word; * 
and Luke viii. 21. « the word of God: from whence. St. Luke, 
in the Acts, often mentions it under the name of © the word, 
and the «word of God, as we have elſewhere obſexved. Io 
which I ſhall here add that of Acts viii. 4. * Therefore they chat 
were ſcattered abroad, went every where preaching che word“ 
which word, as we have found” examining what they 8 
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all through their hiſtory, was nothing but this, that © Jeſus was the 
« Meſſiah: I mean; this was all tne, doctrine they propoſed to be 
believed: for what they taught, as well as our Saviour, contained 
a great deal more; but that concerned practice, and not belief. And 
therefore our Saviour ſays, in the place before quoted, Luke viii. 
21. © They ate my mother and my brethren who hear the word 
« of God, and do it:“ obeying the law of the Meſſiah their king, 
being no lefs required than their believing that Jeſus was the Meſ+ 
fiah, the king and deliverer that was promiſed them. 10 rh 
Mat. ix. 13. We have an account again of his preaching; what 
it was, and how. And Jeſus went about all the cities and villages 
« teaching in their ſynagogues, and preaching the goſpel of the king- 
« dom, and healing every ſickneſs and every diſeaſe amongſt the 
« people.” He acquainted them that the kingdom of the Meſſiah 
was come, and left it to his miracles to inſtruct and convince them 
that hewmas the Mefhab... oo = 208 
Matt. x. When he ſent his apoſtles abroad, their commiſſion to. 
preach we have, ver. 7, 8. in theſe words: „ As ye go, preach, 
« faying, the kingdom of heaven is at hand; heal the ſick, &c. 
All that they had to preach, was, that the kingdom of the Mefliah, 
was come. Whoſoever ſhould not receive them, the meſſengers of 
theſe good tidings, nor hearken to their meſſage, incurred a heavier, 
doom than Sodom and Gomorrah at the day of judgment, ver. 142 
15. But ver. 32. Whoſoever ſhall confels me before men, I 
« will confeſs him before my father who is in heaven.” What 
this confeſſing of Chriſt is, we may ſee by comparing John xii. 4. 
with ix. 22. © Nevertheleſs, among the chief rulers alſo many be- 
6e lieved on him; but becauſe of the Phariſees they did not CON= 
« PRESS HIM, left they ſhould be put out of the ſynagogue.” And 
Chap. ix. 22. Theſe words ſpake his parents, becauſe they feared 
the Jews: for the Jews had agreed already, that if any man did 
« CONFESS THAT HE WAS THE MESSIAH, he ſhould be put out 
of the ſynagogue.” By which places it is evident, that to con- 
feſs him, was to confeſs that he was the Meffiah. From which 
give me leave to obſerve alſo (what I have cleared from other places, 
but cannot be too often remarked, becauſe of the different ſenſe 
has been put upon that phraſe) viz. that “ believing en“ or din 
him“ (for ate avre is rendered either way by the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion) ſignifies believing that he was the Meffiah. For many of the 
rulers (the text ſays) © believed on him; but they durſt not con- 
feſs what they believed, © for fear they ſhould be put out of the 
“ ſynagogue.” Now the offence for which it was agreed that wy 
one ſhould be put out of the ſynagogue, was, if he “ did confeſs 
that Jeſus was the Meſhah.” Hence we may have a clear un- 
derſtanding of that paſſage of St. Paul to the Romans,, where he 
tells them poſitively what is the faith he preaches, Rom. x. 81 
% That is the word of faith which we preach, that if thou ſhalt 
e confeſs with thy mouth the Lord, Jeſus, and believe in thine 
heart that God hath raiſed him from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſay — 
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and that alſo of 1 John iv. 14, 15. © We have ſeen, and do teſtify, 
« that the father ſent the ſon to be the Saviour of the world: 
« whoſoever ſhall confeſs that Jeſus is the ſon of God, God dwel- 
« Jeth in him, and he in God.“ Where confefling Jeſus. to be 
the ſon of God, is the ſame with confeſſing him to be the Meſſiah; 
thoſe two expreſſions being underſtood amongſt the Jews to ſignify 
the ſame thing, as we have ſhewn already. Yr aa itt ans . 
Ho calling him the ſon of God came to ſignify that he was the 
Meſſiah, would not be hard to ſhew : but it is enough that it ap- 
pears plainly that it-was fo uſed; and had that import amongſt the 
Jews at that time; which if any one defires to have farther evi- 
denced to him, he may add Matt. xxvi. 63. John vi. 69. and xi. 
27. and xx. 31. to thoſe places before occaſionally taken notice. of. 
As was the apoftles commiſſion, ſuch was their performance, as 
we read Luke ix. 6. They departed, and went through the towns, 
« preaching the Goſpel, and healing every where,” Jeſus bid 
them preach, „ ſaying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” And 
St. Luke tells us, they went through the towns, preaching the goſ- 
pel; a word which in Saxon anſwers well the Greek «waſyiaer, and 
ſignifies, as that does, “good news.” So that what the inſpired 
writers call the & goſpel,” is nothing but the good tidings that the 
Meſſiah and his kingdom was come; and fo it is to be underſtood 
in the New Teſtament; and fo the angel calls it “ good: tidings of 
« great joy, Luke ii. 10. bringing the firſt news of our Saviour's 
birth. And this ſeems to be all that his diſciples were at that time 
ſent to preach. Me | „ e 
So Luke ix. 59, 60. To him that would have excuſed his pre- 
ſent attendance, becauſe of burying his father, „ Jeſus ſaid unto - 
him, Let the dead b their dead, but go thou and preach the 
“kingdom of God.“ When I fay this was all they were to 
preach, I muſt be underſtood, that this was the faith they preach- 
ed; but with it they joined obedience to the Meſſiah, whom they 
received for their IP So likewiſe when he ſent out the ſeventy, 


Luke x. their commiſſion was in theſe, words, ver. 9. “ Heal the 


« tick, and ſay unto them, The kingdom of God is come nigh 

«© unto you.“ Hoh 1 | hg BY . i | _ 
After the return of his apoſtles to him, he fits down with them 

on a mountain, and a great multitude being gathered about them, 


St. Luke tells us, chap. ix. 17. © The people followed him, and he 


received them, and fpake unto them of the kingdom of God; 
Hand healed them that had need of healing.” This was his 


preaching to this aſſembly, which conſiſted of five thouſand men, 


beſides women and children; all which great multitude he fed with 
hve loaves and two fiſhes, Matt. xiv. 21. And what this miracle 
wrought upon them, St. John tells us, chap. vi. 14, 15. Then 

A thete men, when they had ſeen the A that ſeſus did, ſaid, 
« "This is of a truth that prophet that ſhould come into the world,” 


i. e. the Meſſiah: for the Meſſiah was the only perſon that they 


expected from God, and this the time they looked. for him. And 
ö | D 2 . 
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hence John the Baptiſt, Matt: xi. 3. ſtyles him, He that ſhould 
. come.;”” as in other places, Come from God, or & ſent from 
„ God,“ are phraſes uſed. for the Meſſi ag 


Here we ſee our Saviour keeps to his uſual method of reaching: 
he ſpeaks to them of the kingdom of God, and does miracles, by 
which they might underſtand him to be the Meſſiah,” whoſe: king- 
dom he ſpake of. And here we have the reaſon alſo, Why he ſo 
much concealed himſelf, and forbore to own his being the Meſſiah. 
For what the conſequence was of the multitude's but thinking him 


ſo, when they were got together, St. John tells us in the very next 


words; When Jeſus then: perceived that they would come aid 
<« take him by force to make him a king, he departed again into a 
„ mountain himſelf. alone.” If they were ſo ready to ſet him up 
for their king, only becauſe they gathered from his miracles that 
he was the Meſſiah, whilſt he himſelf faid nothing of it, what would 
not the people have done, and what would, not the Scribes and 
Phariſees have had an opportunity to accuſe hit of, if he had opeuly 
profeſſed himſelf to have been the Meſſiah, that king they looked 
for? But this we have taken notice of already. g. 
From hence going to Capernaum, whither he was followed by a 
reat part of the people, whom he had the day before ſo miracu- 
louſly fed, he, upon the occaſion of their following him for the 
loaves, bids them ſeek for the meat that endureth to eternal life: 
and thereupon, John vi. 22—69. declares to them his being ſent 
from the Father, and that thoſe. who. believed in him ſhould be 
raiſed to eternal life; but all this very much involved in a mixture 
of allegorical terms of eating, and of bready bread of life, which 
came e from heaven, &c. which is all comprehended and ex- 
-pounded in theſe ſhort and plain words, ver. 47 and 54. Verily, 
« verily I fay unto you, he that believeth on me hath--everlaſti 
„ life, and 7 will raiſe him up at the laſt day.” The ſum of al 
which diſcourſe is, that he was the Meſſiah ſent from God ; and 
that thoſe who believed him to be fo, ſhould be raiſed from the 
dead at the laſt day to eternal lite. Theſe whom he ſpoke to, were 
of thoſe who the day before would by force have made him king; 
and thereforg it is no wonder he ſhould ſpeak to them of himſelf, 
and his kingdom and ſubjects, in obſcure and myſtical terms, and 
ſuch as ſhould offend thoſe who looked for nothing but the gran- 
deur of -a temporal kingdom in this world, and the protection and 
_ proſperity. they had promiſed themſelves under it. The hopes of 
ſuch a kingdom, now that they had found a man that did miracles, 
and therefore concluded to be the deliverer they expected, had the 
day before almoſt drawn them into an open inſurrection, and in- 
volved our Saviour in it. This he thought fit to put a ſtop to, 
they ſtill following him, it is like, with the ſame deſign; and there- 
fore, though he here ſpeaks to them of his kingdom, it was in 2 
way that ſo plainly baulked their expectation, and ſhocked them, 
that, when they found themſelves diſappointed of thoſe vain hopes, 
and that he talked of their eating his fleſh, and drinking his _ 
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that they might have life, the Jews faid, ver. 82. „How can this 
« nan give us his fleſ to eat? And 8 even of his diſciples, 
« ſaid, It was an hard ſaying, who can bear it?” And fo were 
ſcandalized in him, and forſook him, ver. 60. 66. But what the 
true meaning of this diſcourſe of our Saviour was, the confeſſion of 
St. Peter; who underſtood: it better, and anſwered for the reſt of the 
apoſtles, ſhews : when Jefus afked'him, ver. 67. Will ye allo gd | 
« away? Then' Simon Peter anſwered him, Lord, to wWhom : 
« we go? Thou haſt the words of eternal life,“ i. e. thou teacheſt 
us the way to attain eternal life; and accordingly we believe, and 
« are ſure, that thou art the Meſſiah, the ſon of the living God.” 
This was the eating his fleſh,” and drinking his blood, whereby thoſe 
who did ſo had Sternal life. n 4 

Some time after this, he enquires of his diſciples, Mark viii. 27. 
who the people took him for? They telling him, for John the 
Baptiſt, or one of the old prophets riſen from the dead; he aſked; 
what they themſelves thought? And here again Peter anſwers in 
theſe words, Mark viii. 29. „ Thou art the Meffiah.”* Luke ix. 
20. „ The Meſſiah of God.“ And Matt. xvi. 16. (Thou art the 


: 


„ Meſſiah, the ſon of the living God.“ Which expreſſions; we 


may hence gather, amount to the ſame thing. Whereupon our 
Saviour tells Peter, Matt. xvi, 17, 18. „“ That this was ſuch a truth 
« as fleſh and blood could not reveal to him, but only his father 
« who was in heaven; and that this was the foundation on which 
he was « to build his church.“ By all the parts of which : 
it is more than probable, that he had never yet told his apoſtles in 
direct words that he was the Meſſtah, but that they had gathered it 

from his life and miracles. For which, we may imagine to ours 
ſelves this probable reaſon; becauſe that if he had familiarly, and 
in direct terms, talked to his apoſtles in private that he was the 
Meſſiah, the prince of whoſe kingdom he preached ſo much in pub- 
ic every where, Judas, whom he knew falſe and treacherous, would 
have been readily made uſe of to teſtify againſt him in a matter 
that would have been really criminal to the Roman governor. This 

perhaps may help to clear to us that ſeemingly abrupt reply of our 
Saviour to his apoſtles, John vi. 70. when they confeſſed him to be 

the Meſſiah, I will, for the better-explaining of it, ſet down the 
paſſage at large. Peter having ſaid, „ We believe, and are ſure, 
« that thou art the Meſſiah, the ſon of the living God. Jeſus an- 
« {wered them, Have not I choſen you twelve, and one of you? is 
« 0405 ?** This is a reply ſeeming at firſt fight nothing to the 
purpoſe; when yet it is ſure all our Saviour's diſcourſes were wiſe 
and pertinent. It ſeems therefore to me to carry this ſenſe, to be 


underſtood afterwards ' by the eleven (as that of deſtroying te 


temple, and raiſing it again in three days was) when they ſhould 
reflect on ĩt after his being betrayed by {gorge You have:confefled, 
and believe the truth concerning me: I am the Meſſiah your king: 


but do not wonder at it, that I have never openly declared it to 
you; for amongſt you twelve, en I have choſen to be with 
D 3 | 
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i me, there is one who is an informer, or falſe accuſer ; for ſo tlie 
—_ Greek word ſignifies, and may poſſibly here be ſo tranſlated, ' rather 
els than Devil), who if I had owned, mylelf in plain words to have 
9009 been the Meſſiah, „the king of Iſrael, would have betrayed meg 
1 and informed againſt nme. he 
1 That he was yet cautious of owning himſelf to his apoſtles poſitives 
1 to be the Meſſiah, appears farther from the manner wherein he 
1 tells Peter, ver. 18. that he will build his church upon that confeſſion 
1 of his, that he was the Meſſiah. Ifay unto thee, Thou art Cephas,” 
1 or a rock, © and upon this rock I will build my church, and the 
4494 e gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it:“ words too doubtful 
1 to be laid hold on againſt him, as a teſtimiony that he profeſſed him- 
Jl ſelf to be the Meſſiah; eſpecially if we join with them' the follow» 
1 ing words, ver. 19. © And I will give thee the keys of the kingdom 
1 4 of heaven; and what thou ſhalt bind on earth, fhall be bound in 
' WY d heaven; and what thou ſhalt looſe on earth, ſhall be looſed in 
1 d heaven.“ Which being ſaid perſonally to Peter, render the 
19 | foregoing words of our Saviour (wherein he declares the furida+ 
1 mental article of his church to be the believing him to be the Meſ- 
* fiah) the more obſeure and doubtful, and leſs liable to be made uſe 
3 of againſt him; but yet ſuch as might afterwards be underſtood, 
1 And for the e he yet here again forbids the apoſtles to ſay 
1 that he was the Meſſiah, ver. 200. Ack ten sn 
Tl The probability of this, viz. that he had not yet told the apoſtles 
1 themſelves plainly that he was the Meſſiah, is confirmed by what 
i ml our Saviour ſays to them, John xv. 15. “ Henceforth I call you not 
13 « ſervants, for the ſervant knoweth not what his Lord doeth +: but 
ll... & J have called you friends,” | viz. in the foregoing verſe, © for all 
i" “ things that I have heard of my father, I have made known unto 
„ « you.” This was in his laſt diſcourſe with them after Judas was 
=... ne out; wherein he committed to them the great ſecret; by ſpeaks 
/" mY ing of the kingdom as his, as appears from Luke xxii. 30. and 
1 telling them ſeyeral other particulars about it, whence: he had it, 
1 uchat kingdom it was, how to be adminiſtered, and what ſhare they 
1 were to have in it, &c. From whence it is plain; that till juſt bes 
8 fore he was laid hold on, the very moment he was parting with his 
1 apoſtles, he had kept them as ſervants in ignorance ; but now had 
= diſcovered himſelf openly as to his friends. a 3K" 151. 
* {1 e From this time,“ 4 evangeliſts, * Jeſus began to ſhew 
1 “to his diſciples (i. e. his apoſtles, who are often called diſciples) 
1 <« that he muſt go to Jeruſalem, and ſuffer many things from the 
* «_ elders, chief prieſts, and Scribes; and be killed, and be raiſed 
1 '« again the third day.“ Matt. xvi. 21. Theſe, though all marks 
ff 10 | of the Mefliah, yet how little underſtcod by the apoſtles, ot 
1 ſuited to their expectation of the Meſſiah, appears from Peter's re- 
Wo buking him for it in the following words, Matt. xvi. 22, Peter had 
_ e him to be the Meſſiah, and yet he cannot here 
_ bear that he ſhould ſuffer, and be put to death, and be raiſed again 


whereby we may perceive, how little yet Jeſus had explained Wn 
. 1 I WES... 


# 


te ris SciFi, jj 
ce what perſonally concerned himſelf: They had hers a; good 
while witneſſes his life goo miracles, . and” thereby being grown 


into a belief that He was the Met ah, 75 — in ons epared 
to receivethe patticul ars that Were to, fill This. hy: 5 
ſwer the "prophiecies concerning: kim. Th from henceforth, he 


began to open to them (though in a, way which the Jews gould not 
fon an aectilation out" of) the time of. The ik ament. of. all; 
in his ſufferitigs, death, and reſutrection, now. drawing on: for.this 
was in the Taff year of his life, he bei BY. to meet the Jews at 
ſalem but one more at the Ty then they: ſhould haxgtheis 
= ! upon: him, and therefore he might r to be 1 


open cbfcerning himſelf; hoop. et ſa, ;keep him; 
our F reach of any a Kccuſarion, that hip apes lt nog 


to the Roman deputy. ” btn 
Alter His ; reprimatid to Peter telling him, that he 52 — apr 

c the things of W but of” Fat! e * "he 

deople to Him, an pre ares tho bo W r 

fuffering telling them en 1 d Whoever WY 3 * 

« me aud m words in this ee and. ſinful ſinful - generatic 


« him Alſd all' the 15. n of man be aſhamieg AE one in 
& the Hf of His father with the holy 8 And t 1 
joins, 1750 28, two Freat aid acts, where 
ſhould ſhew Hine to 

&« man ſhall come in the "glory "of his father, With bis 5 
«then he ſhall render every 10 according * i6. IS; Works. ns 
is evidently meant of the glorious ap 1 g of his kingdom, 1 hen 
he hal cee to judge the World at che Books day 77 ; re 
large; Matt. xv. cc "When the. fon of man ſha Wes 
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* 1 


$ glory, 


« and all“ te holy angels with Hinz wen ſhall, nt upon the 175 


« THRONE: of his 15 8 Then fa dne 5 5 * them on 


«his ri ght-hand, &. But What follows i in i the plac bove er 


Matt. xvi." 28. , 7 verily Jung be” —_ 19 55 here, Bt 


ang ee 0 the = 1 ue "he, 9195 we el gag 
manifeſtation and 7 his ing Jom at the day ef ju e 
that though his here its v ver. 28, b the ap- 
pearance-and 200 VCU, x. = bis kin ipgly 1 p ver © his kingdom, 
was fo near;* that, forge 8 ſhould; 15 to ſee it; Jet if the e. 
eins worlds had not At K ſhadow "over. theſe” Jatter, but they. ! 
een left plainly to be under ſtbod, às they plainly figi Ign jified, that he 
ſhould'be: a king 87 al that it was 10 near, that forme. þ. 84, ould ſee 
dim in his Kingdom; Wis" might have" been *kid hold on, and made 
the matter of * plauſible: And eemibgly Ju ac cu ion againſt” bo 
by the Jews, before Pilate.” This ſeems 5 to be nÞ 9 of our Saviour" 
inverting here the* order of the two ſolemn manifeſtations to. 
world of his rule and power; thereby perplexing at elent his 


meaning, and * himſelf, * was neceſſary, from the malice 
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of the Jews, which always lay at each to * him, and accuſe. . 
him to the Roman governor; and doubt, have been. 
ready to have alledged theſe words, [ems here ſhall not taſte of 
ic death, till they fee the ſon of man coming in his kingdom, 
inſt him as criminal, had not their meanin been, by the former 
vaſe; perplexed, Fin the ſenſe at that time rendered unintelligible, 


and not applicable by any of his auditors to a ſenſe that might have 
been prejudicial to him oy 4 Pontius Pilate. For how uct the 


chief of the Jews were diſpoſed towards him, St. Elke tells us, 


Soy or Ki. 54. © Laying wait for him, and ſeeking -to., catch — 5 
| out 'of his mouth, that they might. acre Him 
Miſes a reaſon to fatisfy* us of the ell ly doubtfy ies 
way of ſpeaking uſed by our Saviour in 9052 places; — 7 5 um 
Rances being ſuch, that, without _ a 1 7 ng Ws, an 1 | 
ſervedneſs, he could not have £01 h the work urhich he 
time to do, nor have performed Ae the peo of it, in a Way. core, 
reſpondent” to the deſcri fuß ae given of Meſhah, h, and en ka 


und ood ts. beloz to when 
had left the world. FB US LI 


After this, Matt. xyil. 105 &. he, without fayi 8 35 Are 
words, 5 as it AS, to own himſelf to his apof Ales to be the 
Meth, d 3 1 55 that as the Scribes, according to the 
15 Recy of M 405 Ne hap . iv. 5, rightly faid, that Elias was to 
rer in the 1235 ; fon indeed Elias was already come, though the 
not, and treated him ill; TS « they under- 

* ſpoke to them of John the Baptiſt,” + ver. 13. And 


à little Fon, he ſomewhat mare plainly intimates that he is; the 


Meffiah, Mark ix. 41. ir theſe 17 40 Whoſdever hall. give you 

“ 2 coup of Water Ji Junk i in my 'name, becauſe ye be — 95 4 
e Meſſiah.” . This, as I remember, i is the firſt place where aur 
viour ever meftiened the name. of Meſſiah; and the Ert + time 


he went ſo far towards the owni 700 an of. ewiſn e 
himſelf to Ae» Worth ROS If 


In bis way to. efuſalem, bidding a. one P4224 him, Luke i ix; 
WhO would F ury his father, ver. 60. © or (Jeſus ſaid unto. 12 
ce Let the dea bufy heir dead; but go then and preach the king- 
& dom of God.” 286, 11 8 x. 1. 9 ning ng out the ſeventy, bog: 85 | 
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After this, this brethren, fay unto him, John vit. 2, 3 4; (thefealt 

of Tabernacles being near) & 'Depart hence, and go into Jugea, hat 
« thy dip 2 ſee the 9 ſhow oſt my 5 

c no man s any thing in ſecxet; e 3 
« be known openly. ., If thou do theſe things, ſnew ' th: . 
« world. Here his brethren, Mhich the next verſę tells 1 x did 
« not believe him, ſeem to upbraid him with the inconſiſteney of 
his carriage; as . Ke ur to be received. for the an 
yet was afraid 1 to been | Jute his conduc 
mentioned, — Is 2 4 3 by telling them; $.'That 
« the. world the Jens: * 1 — ph 6c gee becauſe” 
« he teſtified of it, 5 ks: thereof and, that his 
« time was not yet fully come, — Ne to A. $1 gms kn and” 
abandon himſelf — to, their malice and fury. Therefpre, 5 
he c went up unto tag feaſts 0 — 2 3 openly. but as it are in 
« ſecret,” a, fe Jul the J emple ahaut he 
nid of th att, he Tulle his dei ſons from Gels andthe 
1 not Pede Log: age [the . e ee * 


« fiah? Howbeley we know this —— — — 2 
« Mefliahcometh,-no,man knoweth HA ug i. 2. Khan eticd-- 
« Jeſus in the Temple, as he taught. ve both e thr rr ek - Ws 
« know whenge; L am; and 1 am not come of bx 
« that ſent me is ee e know, Aeg uren him, 
« for I am ifrom him and he Bach ſent me. den theyiJbught 
an occaſion] to take him, but no man hid hands: n him, de? | 
« cauſe his hour was not yet come. Ind many of the people be- ; 
« lieved on him, and ſaich When the-Mefliah cometh, Nil be do 
« more miracles. than; theſe which this mn hath dong he Pha- 
< riſees heard that the pegple murmured ſuch things 00 ncerning 
„ him;;and the; haciſces and chief prieſts. (ent-officers;to take him. 
0 Thea faid Jeſus unto them, Vetia little while am I witk you, and 
5 « then I go to him that ſent me; ye ſhall-ſeek me, and pat find me; 
1 0 and where J am, there you cannot come. —— _ on: 3 . 
« among themſelves, Whither will he gor that v find 
« him 78 Here we. find, that the great fault in our ur) 3 the 
great provocation to the Jews, was, his being . — the -Meſ- 
nah; and doing fuch, things as made the people“ believe in him: 
i. e. believe Fm he Wa the. Meffiah;,. Here alſo our Saviour 
declares, in words ve to be underitood, at leaſt afterhis\refur; 
rection, that — . — Mefiah: : for if he were & ſent from God,” | 
and did his miracles; by, the ſpirit oſ God, there could be no doubt 7 
but he. was the Meſſiah, Buy . a Way one 


0 
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the Phariſees and prieſts could not lay hold o to make ian achẽ,x 
tion of to the diſturbance of his miniſtry, or the ſeizure of his pers 
ſon; how much ſoever they deſired it: for his time was not yet 
_ come?” The officers they had ſent to apprehend Him,” charmed with 
his diſcourſe, returned without laying hands on him; ver,” 455 46. 
And when the chief prieſts aſked them, «Why they brought him 
de not? Phey anſwered, Never man ſpake like this man.“ 
MWhereupon the Phariſees reply, © Are ye alſo deceived? Have any 
& of the rulers of the Phariſees believed en Kam? But this people; 
* ho knew not the law, are curſed.“ This ſfiews what Was 
meant by „ believing on him,“ viz: believing chat he was the Meſ- 
Kah. For, ſay they, have any of the rulers Who are ſkilled in the 
law, Or of the devout and learned Phariſèes, acknowledged him to 
Be the MeMah ? For- as for thoſe Who, in the diviſion among tlie 
ople concerning him, ſay, That he is the Meffiah,” they are 
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gnorant and vile wretches, knowing nothing of tie ſeripture, and, 


Y 


| being -accurſed, are given by God to be deceived by this impoſter; 
and te take him for the Meffiah. Therefore, notwithſtanding their 
dbſire to l held on him, lie goes on: and ver. 37, 38. „ In'the 
* laſt and great day of, the feaft,” Jeſus" ſtcod and eried; faying, If 
_ ©alpiman”thirf,”let him come unto me and drink: he that be- 
«- js yetdt om, as the ſeripture hath ſaid: Git of his belly ſhall low 
L riverscof living water,” And thus he here again declares himſelf 
to beche Meffah; but in the proplietie ſtylep ds we ſee by the next 
_ veils of» this chapter; End thefe places in tte Old Teftament that 
+ Meſerwortds of our Savidiir refer to. 5 HON 2 ct "GW e \ 2 Tort ys 
In gie next chapter; John Viti. all that he'ſays concerning him- 
_ Kt und whatahey Were to believe, tends tö this, viz. That he was 
tent tm God his Father, and that if they did not believe that he 
was: the Meffiah, they ſhoud die in their ſins: but this in a way,” as 
Se Je ober, ver. 2% that they" did nôt well underſtand? 
But gur Saviour hinifelfteffs them, ver. 28. When ye have lift 
e upithe don of man, then ſhall ye know;that Fam he.“ 
Goôingsfromethem, Ri xufes the man both blind, whom mee 
With again, after the Jews! had queſtioned him, and caſt him out, 
John 1. 35238. «< Jeſus fad unto him; Doſt thou believecon'the 
«ſon of Ged? He atiſwertd; Whois he, Lord, that I might be- 
ce lieve on him? And Jeſus ſaid uhto' him, Thou haſt bott feen 
e himylaftd it is he that ralketh with thee. And de ſaid, Lord, T 
« believe.“ Here we fee this man is pronounced a believer, when 
all that was propoſed to him to believe, was, that Jeſus was & the 
<« ſon of God; which was, as we have already fhewn, to believe 
that he was che Meſ fan 
In the next chapter, John x. 121. he declafes the laying down 
of his life for both Jews and Gentiles; but in à patable which they 
underſtood not, ver. 6 20. | 1202 
As he was going to the feaſt of the dedication the Phariſees aſk 
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him, Late def 20." © When the” kingdom 6f-God,” i. e. ef the 
Meſſiah, © thould come?“ He anſwers, that it fhall not come with 
90 bj - powp 


)3 
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i man does many miracles: and if We let him alone, all men will 
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ran e e | and;greaticoncoorſery but that᷑ it Nu already 
begun amongſt them. If he had ſtopt hértg the ſenſe nag been 
lain, that they could 1 him; or HAV doubts 
but that he meant that the Mefiiah was alfeady come, und % 
them; and fo might have beenpront to antes} that Jeſus took 
him to be him. But chere, as imith place before:taken! hotide of, 
ſubjoining to tits future t velation of ne Heck in his coffin 
to execute vengrante on the Jews, and in his Jud 
mixed together, he ſ invol V etl. his! fenſe; that tt: Wust: 2a to 
ng, hae. 1 And -thereſpizitho'] out OR. him” \agaiy' 
6 doubt! It Hou be brifty eH:us a 4 Nane ntee ud told 
6 vo. and yt S "that Tedos in my father's 
25 name, they bear witneſs of irienꝰ But! e EI EN nat, becauſe 
te ,ye-ate: not af grpiſicep, as L told yous?«r Na he picks hers; 
which he àccuſes them of not doing, ris:p plainly: th£7r not R R v 
ING him to b& the Meſſiah, astthe 8 -wotgs: evinee, /and in 
the ſame ſenſerit is cvidentlyomeant'in' the | Wertes of qui 
chapter. 4¹ 30 of d 0 71 off Ati 1 "hb rin” 25 rat i BOW 
From Bense, Icſus going ati Barbara; and:thengs rewbhingciht 
Bethany, >L#tarus's death Jahn Xi. + 5-27 Hfefugidaid as 
Marta, 9 the reſurrectioh and the life ; he that believeth in 
me, though: he were dead, yat he {Hall live parid-wHioloever liveth 
Sand belicverh inimez ſhall. never! die for evers?” d under land 


Gen. iii. 321508 John! vi- 51. dich ve-read-right in gur 'Englifts 
tranſlatiop dre for. ever; t!/whether: hs Loft Ede 2 
here van with truth be tran ated, He 21 liver and Believer 
«© in»mez;{ſhall never die, will bern o be queſtic ellas But to go 
on, 4 Believeſt; thou this? She faid: unto Ww e ndl bern 
„ lieve chat thou|art the Meſfahg the ſom of :Grdgavhichthoul? 
come into the World. This ye gives as avfull anſwer to dun 
Saviour's demands this bein a faith, - i\vhbever> had; 
wanted no mere to make th 5 a ba 4510050 * iy.» 

We-:may- obletye farther, in{tbscſamet Roruro the raiſing -of 
Lazarus, what faith it 155 our Sauidur expetted):by what he fays; * 
ver, 415/42. „ Father, I;thank thee that. thou haſt heard me; und. L 
know that thowtheareft me always. But hecnuſt of the people 
* vrho ſtand by, I faid it; that they may belie vt e, 1 — 
i me, And what the conſequence of ĩt was; we was; 7 5 
“ Then many of the Jews-who came to Mary en the 
© things which Jeſus did, believed on him: by Which belief Was, 
that he was $ ſent from the Father; which, in other words, was, 
that he was the Meſſiah, That chis is the meaning, in the Evan- 
geliſts, of the phraſe of & believing on him,” we have a demonſtra- 
tion in the following words, ver. 47, 48. < Then gathered the chief 
de prieſts and Phariſers a couneil, and faid, What do we? For this 
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44 Tur REASONABLENESS: or «CHRISTIANITY. 


* 


LIVE ON HN were the chief prieſts and Phaviſees, his enemiegg 
we ſought his life; and therefore could have no other ſenſe no- 
thought, of this faith in him, which they ſpake of, but only hs 
believing him to be the Meſſiah: and that that was their 2 3 


the adjoiningi-words ſhew; , If we. let him alone; all the worl; 
c will believe on him, i. e. believe him tobe the Meſſiah. < And 
<«. the Romans will come and take away both our place and nation“? 
Which reaſoning of theirs was thus grounded: if we” ftand ſtill - 
and let the peapleſi believe on him, i. e. receive him for the Meſ- 
ſiah, they will thereby take him and ſet him up for their king, and g 
expeiſt deliverante by him; which Will draw the Roman. arms upon 
us, to the deſtruction of us aud our country. The Romans could 
ever that the people might have omhim. It is therefore plain, that 
ce believing om him, was by the writers of the goſpel underſtood 
to mean; the Kchelieving him to ba the Meſſiah? „ The Sanhes _ 

e drim therafore7-wer 153,254: Sifrom-that day forth conſulted ts 
«put himato death.'.Jefus::therefore' walked-not yet?” (for ſo the 
word zr. ſignifies, and ſo I think it ought here to be tranſlated) 
&.boldly,”-or: openfaced: <amanf{ the. Jews,” il e, et. ſerufilem. 
ae aw ee gs 5 —.— x re a. 
very ſhort: ma aſtar, he appeared: openly at the paſſover, and by his - 
miracles and fpecth ;declared- himſelf more freely than \gver' ”m—_ Fe 
don; and Alb che week before his paſſion taught daily in tlie tem- 
pie, Matt. w. 27. Marit x. 32. Luke vill, 34, bee.” The means 
ing of this place ſeems therefore to bo this t that his time being not 
yet come, he durſt not ſhew himſelf openly; and borndentiy, before 
the Scribes and Phariſres, ahi choſe of the Sanhedrim at Jeruſalem. - * 
who were full of malice againſt him, and reſol uod his death: but 
c ent thence into. a country neat the-wilderneſs? into a city called 
« Ephraim; and) there continued with his diſbiples, to keep him- 
ſelf aut of the way till the paſſover, „which was nigh at hand, 
ver. 5g. In his pdturn chitherf he takes the twelve aſide, and tells 
them before- hand what ſhould happen to him at Jeruſalem, whi- 
ther they: were no going; and chat all things that are written by 

- te e ee ee ee e man; Minze de nebbmplithed] 
chat he ſhould. be betrayed-to the chief prieſts and Seribesz and 
that they ſhould condemn him to death, and deliber him to the 
Gentiles ;'that he ſhould be'mocked; and ſpit on, and ſcourgech 5 
and put to death; and the third day he ſhould riſe again. But St. 
Luke tells us, chap. xviii. 34. That the Apoſtles “ underſtood 
% none of theſe things, and this faying was hid from them; nei- 
ether knew they tlie things which were ſpoken.“ They believed 
kim to be the ſon of God, the Meſſiah ſent from the father; bat 
their notion of the Meſſiah was the ſame with the reſt of the Jews 
that he ſliould be a temporal prince and deliverer: accordingly we 
fee; Mark x. 35. that even in this their laſt journey with him td 
Jeruſalem, two of them, James and John, coming to him, and 
falling at his feet, ſaid, Grant unto us, that we may ay 
49 14 | « thy 


= 


4.44) tick kno ai En hang i 25 . . 


or, as St. Matthew has it, chap, xx: 21 & in thy kingdom. 


which diſtinguiſhed; them from the — Jews, was, that 
and ©: 


they believed erh to be ae NE iced: a 
their king and lord. . 


And, now the. hour being e dhe dan of ad ſhould: = 
glorified, he, Without his 


« daughter. of: Sion, behold+ thy king cometh, fitting on; an aſs's 
« colt.” But t theſe things,” . gs John, chaps Xii. 16. his 
« diſciples. underſtood not at the but when Jeſus was glori · 


« fied, then remembered they that theſe things were written ot him, 


« and that they had done theſe things unto him.“ Though the 
apoſtles believed him to be the \Mefhah nk gi there were many Oc+ 
currences of his life-which-they-underſt (at the time when 
they happened) to be — of the Nied which after his 


aſcenſion they found exactly ta quadrate. Thus, acc to-what | 
was foretold of him, he rode into the city, © all.the people erying 


« « Holarina Bleſſed is the king of Iſrael, that en dere in the name 
« of the Lord.“ This was ſo open a declaration of his being the 
Meſſiah, that -Luke-xix; 39. „ Some of the Phariſees from 
« the multitude ſaid unto him, maſter, rebuke thy diſciples,” 


he was ſo far now from ſtop or this rare 


acknowledgement of his being the Meſſiah, that he © ſaid unto 


« them, I tell you, chat if Wen hold their peace, the ſtones 
would immediately ee And again, upon the like occa- 
oſanna 


ſion of their crying, © ito the ">. of David,” 3 in the tem- 
tle, Matt. xxi. 15, 16. When © the chief prieſts and Scribes were 
« fore diſſ and ſaid unto him, Heareſt thou what they: ſay ? 
« Jeſus ſaid unto them, yea; Have never read, Out of the 
« mouths: of babes and ſucklings thou lat 

now, ver. 14, 15. „ He-cures e blind 2 the lame gpenly in 
« the temple. And when the chief prieſts and Scribes ſaw the 
wonderful things that he did, and the children crying in the 
« temple Hoſanna, they were enraged. One would not think, 
that, after the multitude of miracles that our Saviour had now been 
doing for above three years together, the-curing the lame and blind 
ſhould ſo much move them. But we muſt remember, that though 
his miniſtry-had abounded with miracles, yet the moſt of them had 
been done about Galilee, and in .remote from Jeruſalem, 
There is but one left upon record hitherto done in that city; and 


that had fo ill a reception, that they ſought his life for it; as we 
may read John v. 16. And therefore we hear not of his being at 


the next pafſoyer, becauſe he was there only privately, as an or- 
dinary Jew :: the reaſon whereof we may read, John vii. 2; 4 After 
< theſe things, Jeſus walked in Galilee, for he would ape, in 
« Jewry, becauſe the Jews ſought to kill him.? 

Hence we may gueſs the reaſon why St. John omitted the men- 


von . at che third paſſover after his 2 ＋ 


ual reſerve, makes his public entry inte 
Jeruſalem, « riding on a omg als; as it is written, Fear not, 


perſected praiſe ? And 
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6 TFHE REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY, 
tif 3 probably becauſe he did nothing memorable there Indeed? 
when he. was at the feaſt of Tabernaches, immediately preceding 
this laſt p over, he cured the man born blind: but it appears not 
to have been done in Jeruſalem itſelf; but in the Way as he ary 


2 


the mount of Qlives; for there ſeems to have been n by, 


when he did it, but his apoſtle.” Compare ver. 2. with ver. 8. 10. 
of St. John ix. This, at leaſt, is remarkable; that neither: the 


cure of this blind man, nor that of the other infirm man, at the 


paſſover above a twelvemonth before at Jeruſalem, was done in che 
ſight of the Scribes, Phariſees, chief prieſts, or rulers. Nor -was it 
without reaſon, that in the former part of his miniſtry he was 
cautious of thewing himſelf to them to be the Meſſiah. But now; 


. that he was come to the laſt ſcene of his life, and that the paſſover 


was come; the appointed time Wherein he was to compleat the 
worle he came for, in his death and reſurrection, he does ma 

things in Jerufalem. itſelf, before the: face of the Scribes, Phariſees; 
and whole body of 8e e ayes RNs manifeſt himſelf to be the 
Meſſiah. And, as St. Luke ſays,” chaps xixi' 47, 48. He taugmx 
“ daily in the temple : but the -c ief. prieſts, and the Scribes, and 
the chief of the people, ſought to deſtroy him; and could not 
<« find what theyimight do, for all the people were very attentive to 


„ hear him. What he taught we are not left to gueſs, by what 


we have found him conſtantly preaching elſewhere: but St. Luke 
uulls us, chap. Al r. He taught in the temple, and evangelized;ꝰ 
or; as we tranflate it, preached: the goſpel “ which, as we have 
ſhewed, was the making - known to them the good news of the 
kingdom of the Meſſiah. And this v we ſhall fin he did, in . 
now remains of his hiſtor. 155 

In the firſt diſcourſe of his, which we find; pon 1 after this! 
John xii. 20. &c. he foretells his crucifixion, and the belief of all 


_ forts, both Jews and Gentiles, on him after that. Whereupon the 


people ſay to him, ver. 34. Werhave heard out of the Jaw, that 
«the Mean abideth for ever; and how ſayeſt thou, That the ſon 


«of man muſt be lifted up? Who is this ſon of man ??? In his 


anſwer he plainly deſigns himſelf, under the name of © i ht,” which 
was what he had . himſelf to them to be, the laſt time that 
they had ſeen him in Jeruſalem. For then at the feaſt of Taber- 
nacles, but ſix months before, he tells them in the very place where 
he now is, viz. in the temple, „I am the light of the world; who- 
“ ſoever follows me, ſhall not walk in darkneſs, but ſhall have the 
light of life; as we may read John viii. 12. and ix. 5. he fa 2 
A long as I am in the world, Tam the LIchr of the world. 

But neither here, nor any where elſe, does he, even in theſe four 


or five laſt, days of his life (though he knew his hour was come; 


and was prepared. for his death, ver- 27. and ſcrupled' not to mani- 
feſt himſelf to the rulers of the Jews to be the Meſſiah, by doin 
miracles before them in the Temple), ever once in direct words o 
himſelf to the Jews to be the Meffiahz though by miracles, and 


ch ways, he did every where make it known to them, fo that ne 
might 


FE 1 i 
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might be 'underſtgod; This could not be without ſome-reafon's 
and the. Re of his life, Which he came now to Jeruſalem 
on purpoſe to lay down, could not be it. Mhat other reaſon could 
it then be, but the ſame which had made him uſe caution in the 


former part of his miniſtry; ſo to conduct himſelf, that he might 


do the work which he came for, and in all parts anſwer the cha- 
racter given of the Meſſiah in the law and the prophets? He had 
fulfilled the time of his miniſtry, and now taught and did miracles 
openly in the temple, before the rulers and the people, not fearing 
to be ſeized : but he would not be ſeized for any thing that might 
make him a criminal to the government; and therefore he avoided 


giving thoſe, who in the diviſion: that was about him inclined, to- 


wards him, occaſion of tumult for his fake; or to the Jews, his 
enemies, matter of juſt accuſation againſt him out of his own mouth; 


by profeſſing himſelf to be the Meſſiah, the king of Iſrael, in direct 
words. It was enough, that by words and deeds he declared it ſo 
to them, that they eould not but underſtand him; which-it is plain 
they did, Luke xx. 16, 19. Matt. xxi,. 45. But yet neither his 
actions, which were only doing of good; nor words, which werd 


myſtical and parabolical (as we may ſee Matt. xxi. and xi. and 
the parallel places of Matthew-and Luke); nor any ef his ways o 
making himſelf 1 to be the Meſſiah, could be brought in teſti- 
mony, or 1 agathſt him, as oppoſite or dangerous to the go- 
vernment. I. 

factor, and procured him a teſtimony from the Roman eee 
his judge, that he was an innocent man, ſacrificed to the envy of 
the jewiſh nation. So that he avoided ſaying that he was the Meſ- 


ſiah, that to thoſe who could call to mind his life and death after 


his reſurrection, he might the more clearly appear to be ſo. It is 


farther to be remarked, that though he often appeals to the teſti- 


mony of his miracles who he is, yet he never tells the Jews that he 
was horn at Bethlehem, to remove the prejudice that lay againſt 
him, whilſt he paſſed for a Galilean, and which was urged as a proof 
that he was not the Meſſiah, John vii. 41, 42. The 


his birth-place, might have wrought as much upon the mind of 


Pilate, as it did on Herod's; and have raiſed a ſuſpicion in Pilate 


as prejudicial to our Saviour's innocence, as Herod's was to the 
children born there. His pretending to be born at Bethlehem, as 


it was liable to be explained by the Jews, could not have failed to 


have met with a ſiniſter wore r in the Roman governor, 
and have rendered Jeſus ſuſpected of ſome criminal deſign againſt 


the government. And hence we ſee, that when Pilate aſked him, 


John xix. 9. “ Whence art thou ? Jeſus gave him no anſwer.. 
Whether our Saviour had not an eye to this ſtraitneſs, this nar- 


row room that was left to his conduct, between the new con- 


verts and the captious Jews, when he ſays, Luke xii. 50. 41 


« ſtraitened 


© have a baptiſm to be baptized with, and was xh, how am 


his preſerved him from being condemned as a male- 


| | healing of 
the ſick, and doing of good miraculouſly, could be no crime in 
him, nor accuſation againſt him; but the naming of Bethlehem for 


a8 Tur REASONABEENESS or CHRISTIANITY, 
* ſtraitened till it be accompliſhed, I leave to be conſidered; c 
« am come to ſend fire on the earth,“ ſays our Saviour, & and what 

. if it be already kindled ? i. e. there begin already to be diviſions 
abbut me, ſee John vii. 12. 43. and ix. 16. and x. 19 and I have 
not the freedom, the latitude, to declare myſelf openly to be the 
Meſſiah; though I am hey that muſt not be ſpoken out till after my 

death. es to my throne is cloſely hedged in on every ſide; 
and much ſtraitened, within which I muſt keep, till it bring me to 
my ecroſs, in its due time and manner, fo that it do not cut ſhort 
the time, nor croſs the end of my miniſtry, 8 


And therefore, to keep up this inoffenſive character, and not to 
let it come within the reach” of accident or calumny, he withdrew 
with his apoſtles out of the 'town every evening, and kept himſelf 
retired! out of the way, Luke xx 35. © And in the day-time he 
% was teaching in the Temple, and every night he went out, and 
« abode in the mount that is called the Mount of Olives;“ that 
he might avoid all concourſe to him in the night, and give no oc- 
caſion of diſturbance or ſuſpicion of himſelf in that great coriflux 
of the whole nation of the Jews, now aſſembled in Jeruſalem at the 

over. 191 TOW Bec. ba wy 
But to return to his preaching in the Temple: he bids them, 
John xii. 36. To believe in the light whilſt they have it:“ and 
he tells them, ver. 46. „I am the light come into the world, that 
& every one who believes in me ſhould not remain in darkneſs,” 
Which believing in him, was the believing him to be the Meſſiah, 
I have elſewhere ſhewed. | . e i ee 
The next day, Matt. xxi. he rebukes them for not having be- 
lieved John the Baptiſt, ho had teſtified that he was the Meſſiah: 
and then, in a parable, declares himſelf to be the “ ſon of God, 
whom they ſhould deſtroy; and that for it God would take away 
the kingdom of the Meſſiah from them, and give it to the Gentiles. 
That they underſtood him thus, is plain from Luke xx. 16. „And 
« when they heard it, they ſaid, God forbid.” And ver. 19. 
4 For they knew that he had ſpoken this parable againſt them.“ 

Much to the ſame purpoſe was his next parable concerning “ the 
* kingdom of heaven,” Matt. xxii. 1— 10. that the Jews not ac- 
cepting of the kingdom of the Meſſiah, to whom it was firſt offered, 
others ſhould be brought in. i 1520 8 

The Scribes and Phariſces and chief prieſts, not able to bear the 
declaration he made of himſelf to be the Meſſiah (by his diſcourſes 

4 and miracles before them, Eumpooley ab rds, John xii. 37. which he had 
never done before), impatient of his preaching and miracles, and 
_ not able otherwiſe to ſtop the increaſe of his followers (for, 
& ſaid the Phariſees among themſelves, perceive ye how ye prevail 
« nothing? Behold, the world is gone after him.“ John xii. 19. 
So that © the chief prieſts, and the Scribes, and the chief of the 
people) ſought to deſtroy him,“ the firſt day of his entrance into 
Jeruſalem, Luke xix-. 47. The next day again they were intent 
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upon the ſame thing, Mark xi. 17, 18. And: he' taught in che 
* 2 | « Temple; 
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| Templez ,* and the Scrides and the chief priefts beard it, and 


« ſought how they might ne him; for they feared him, be- 
« cauſe all the people were aſtoniſhed at his doctr ine. 

The next day but one, upon his telling them the kingdom of the 
Meſſiah ſhould be taken from them, “ the chief prieſts and Seribes 
« ſought to lay hands on him the ſame hour; and they feared the 
« people.” Luke xx. 19. If they had fo great a deſire to lay hold 
on him, why did they not? They were the chief prieſts and the 
rulers, the men of power. The reaſon St. Luke plainly tells us 
in the next verſe, « And way watched him, and ſent forth ſpies, 
« which ſhould feign themſelves juſt men, that the might take 
« hold of his words, that ſo they might deliver Him into the 
« power and authority of the governor.” They wanted matter of 
accuſation againſt him to the power they were under; that they 
watched for, and that they would have been glad of, if. they could 
have “ entangled him in his talk,” as St. Mae, expreſſes it, 
chap. xxii. 15. If they could have laid hold on any word that had 


dropt from him, that might have rendered hien guilty'br ſuſpected 


to the Roman governor ;. that would have ſerved their turn, to have 
laid hold upon him, with hopes to deſtroy him; fox, their power 
not anſwering their malice, they could not put him to death by 
their own authority, without the permiſſion and afliffance of the 
governor, as they confeſs, John xviii. 31. „It is not lawful for 
« us to put any man to death.” This made them fo earneſt for a 
declaration in direct words from his own mouth, that he was th 
Meſſiah, It was not that they would more have believed in him, 
for ſuch a declaration of himſelf, than they did for his miracles, or 
other ways of making himſelf known, ch it appears they un- 
derſtood well enough; but they wanted plain direct words, ſuch as 
might ſupport an accuſation, and be of weight before an heathen 
julge. This was the reach why they Pee hith ts hear out, 
John x. 24. © Then came the Jews round "about him, and faid 
„ unto him, How long doſt thou hold us in ſuſpenſe? if thou be 
« the MtEfhah, tell us PLAINLY,” waffe, i. e. in direct words: 
for that St. John uſes it in that ſenſe, we may ſee chap. xi. 11—7, 
Jeſus faith to them, “ Lazarus ſleepeth.“ His diſciples faid,” « 
« he ſleeps, he ſhall do well. Howbeit, Jeſus ſpake of his death ; 
„ but they thought he had ſpoken of taking teſt in deep. Then 
« ſaid Jeſus to them plainly, wappnoia, Lazarus is dead.” Here 
we ſee what is meant by wajpnoia, PLAIN direct words, ſuch as e- 
preſs the thing without à figure; and fo they would have Jeſus pr 
nounce himſelf to be the Meffiah. And the fame ting They peel 
again, Matt. xvi, 63. the high prieſt adjuring him by the Ni 
od, to tell them whether he were the Mefliah, the ſon of Goc 
as we ſhall have occaſion to take notice by-and-by. - 
This we may obſerve in the whole management of their defign 
againſt his life. It turned upon this; that they wanted ard wiſhed 
for 10 8 from him, in 1 words, that he was the Meſ- 
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| 58 Tux REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, _ 
fiah ; ſomething from his own mouth, that might offend the Roman 
5 power, and render him criminal to Pilate. In the 21ſt verſe of this 
4.508 20th of St. Luke, «© They aſked him, ſaying, Maſter, we know 
', « that thou fayeſt and teacheſt rightly ; neither accepteſt thou the 
« perſon of any, but teacheſt the way of God truly; Is it lawful 
« for us to give tribute to Cæſar, or no?“ By this captious queſ- 
tion they hoped to catch him, which way ſoever he anſwered; for 
if he had ſaid, they ought to pay tribute to Cæſar, it would be plain 
he allowed their ſubjection to the Romans, and fo in effect diſ- 

\ owned himſelf to be their king and deliverer ; whereby he would 
have contradicted, what his carriage and doctrine ſeemed to aim at, 
the opinion that was ſpread amongſt the people, that he was the 
Mefliah. This would have quaſhed the hopes, and deſtroyed the 
faith, of thoſe who believed on him, and have turned the ears and 
hearts of the people from him. If, on the other ſide, he anſwered 
'« No,” it is not lawful to pay tribute to Czſar, they had had out of 
his own mouth wherewithal to condemn him before Pontius Pilate. 
But St. Luke tells us, ver. 23. © He rel their craftineſs, and 
ee ſaid unto them, Why tempt ye me; i. e. why do ye lay ſnares 
for me? © Te hypocrites, ſhew me the tribute-money :” ſo it is, 
"Matt. xxii. 19.“ Whoſe image and infcription has it? They ſaid, 
4 Czxfar's, He ſaid unto them, Render therefore to Cæſar the 
cc things that are Cæſar's; and to God the things that are God's,” 
By the wiſdom and caution of which unexpected anſwer, he de- 
feated their whole deſign. “And they could not take hold of his, 

ce wards: before the people; and they marvelled at his anſwer, and 

1 cc held their peace,” Lake xx. 26. © and leaving him, they departed,” 

15 gh Matt. Ni 224 de. 5 XK F 75 1 

* le having by this reply (and what he anſwered to the Sadducees 

1 concerning the. reſurrection, and to the lawyer about the firſt com- 
mandment, Mark xii.) anſwered fo little to their ſatisfaction or ad- 

vantage, they durſt aſk him no more queſtions any of them. And 

now their mouths being ſtopped, he himſelf begins to queſtion them 

about the Mefliah, Aline the Phariſees, Matt. xxii. 41. What 
think ye of the Meſſiah, whoſe ſon is he? They ſay unto him, 

The ſon of David:“ wherein though they anſwered right, yet 

he ſhews them, in the following words, that however they pre- 

tended to be ſtudiers and teachers of the law, yet they underſtood 

not clearly the ſcriptures concerning the Meſſiah; and thereupon 

he ſharply rebukes their hypocriſy, vanity, pride, malice, covetouſ- 

neſs, and ignorance; and particularly tells them, ver. 13. © Ye ſhut 

up the kingdom of heaven againſt; men; for ye neither go in 
og IR, nor ſuffer ye them that are entering to go in.“ 

, © Whereby he plaialy declares to them, that the Meſſiah was come, 
and his kingdom begun; but that they refuſed to believe in him 

chemſelves, and did all they could to hinder others from believing 
in him, as is manifeſt throughout the New. Teſtament; the hiſtory 
_ Whereof ſufficiently explains what is meant here by “ the kingdom | 
& of heaven,” which the Scribes and Phariſees would neither go 
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into themſelves, nor ſuffer others to enter into. And they could 
not chuſe but underſtand him, though he named not himſelf in the 
caſe. e M Fe tk ts 2 OG. a; 

Provoked anew by his rebukes, they get preſently td council, 
Matt. xxvi. “ Then aſſembled together the chief. priefts, and the 
« Scribes, and the elders: of the people, unto the palace of the 
« high-prieſt, who was called Caiaphas, and. co d that they 
« might take Jeſus by ſubtilty, and kill him. But they faid, Not 
cc on the feaſt-day, leſt there be an uproar among the people. For 
« they feared the people, ſays St. Luke, chap. xxii. 2. 

Having in the night got Jeſus into their hands, by the treachery 
of Judas, they preſently led him away bound to Annas, the father- 
in- law of Caiaphas the high-prieſt, who probably having examined 
him, and getting nothing out of him for his purpoſe, ſends him 
away to Caiaphas, John xviii. 24. where the chief prieſts, the Scribes, 
and the elders, were aſſembled, Matt. xxvi. 57. John xviii. 19, 20. 
« The high-prieſt then aſked Jeſus of his diſciples, and of his 


 « doctrine. Jeſus anſwered him, I ſpake openly to the world; I 


« ever taught in the Synagogue, and in the Temple, whither the 
« Jews always reſort; and in-fecret have I faid A A proof 
that he had not in private to his diſciples, declared himſelf in expreſs 
words to be the Meſſiah, tlie prince. But he goes on, © Why 
« aſkeſt thou me? Aſ Judas, who has been always with me. 

« Aſk them who heard me what I have ſaid unto them; behold, 
« they know what-I ſaid.” Our Saviour, we ſee here, warily de- 
clines, for the reaſons abovementioned, all diſcourſe of his doctrine. 
The Sanhedrim, Matt. xxvi. 59. “ ſought falſe witneſs againſt him; 
but when they found none that were ſufficient, or came up to the 
point they deſired, which was to have ſomething againſt him to take 
away his life fr ſo I think the words de and 72» mean, Mark 
xiv. 56, 59.) they try again what they can get out of him himſelf, 
goncerning his being the Meſſiah; which if he owned in expreſs 
words, they thought they ſhould have enough againſt him at the 
tribunal of the Roman governor, to make him Læſæ majeſtatis 


reum,“ and fo to take away his life. They therefore ſay to him, | 


Luke xxii. 67. © If thou be the Mefliah, tell us:? nay, as St. 
Matthew hath it, the high-prieſt adjures him by the living God to 
tell them whether he were the Mefhah. To which our Saviour re- 
plies, “ If I tell you, ye will not believe; and if I aſk you, ye will 
<< not anſwer me, nor let me go.“ If I tell you, and prove to you, 
by the teſtimony given of me from heaven, and by works that 1 
have done among you, you will not believe in, me, that I am the 


Meſſiah: or if I ſhould aſk-you where the Meſſiah is to be born. 


and what ſtate he ſhould come in, how he ſhould appear, and 
other things that you think in me not reconcilable with the Meſ- 


ſiah; you will not anſwer me, and let me go, as one that has no 


retence to be the Meſſiah, and you are not afraĩd ſhould be received 
r ſuch, But yet I tell you, * Hereafter ſhall the ſon of man ſit 


they 


* 
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« they all, Art thou then the ſon of God? And he ſaid unto them, 
„ Te ſay that T am.” By which diſcourſe with them, related at 
large here by St. Luke, it is plain, that the anſwer of our Saviour, 
ſet 'dowit'by St. Matthew, chap. xxvi. 64, in theſe words, „ Thou 
c haſt ſaid;“ and by St. Mark, chap. xvi. 62. in theſe, & I am; 
is an anſwer only to this queſtion, Art thou then the fon of God?” 
and not to that other, © Art thou the Meffiah?” which preceded, 
and he had anſwered to before; though Matthew and Mark, con- 
© trating the ſtory, ſet them down together, as if making but one 
queſtion, omitting all the intervening diſcourſe ; whereas it is plain 
out of St. Luke, that they were two diſtinct queſtions, to which 
Jeſus gave two diſtinct anſwers. In the firſt whereof he, accord- 
ing to his uſual caution, declined faying in plain expreſs words that 
he was the Mefliah; though in the latter he owned himfelf to be 
c the ſon of God:“ which though they, being Jews, underſtood 
do ſignify the Meſſiah, yet he knew could be no legal or weighty ac- 
cuſation againſt him before a heathen; and fo it proved: for, upon 
his anſwering to their queſtion, '* Art thou then the ſon of God? 
« Ye fay that Tam;” they cry out, Luke xxii. 71. © What need we 
© any farther witneſſes ? For we ourſelves . have heard out of his 
« own mouth ?*” and ſo thinking they had enough againft him, 
they hurry him away te Pilate. Pilate aſking them, John uiii. 
29—32. © What accuſation bring you againſt this man? They an- 
; & ſwered, and faid, If he were not a malefactor, we would not have 
< delivered him up” unto thee.” Then ſaid Pilate unto them, 
„ Take ye him, and judge him according to your law.“ But this. 
would not ſerve their turn, who aimed at his life, and would be 
ſatisfied with nothing elſe. The Jews therefore ſaid unto him, 
It is not lawful for us to put any man to death. And this was 
alſo, „That the faying of Jeſus might be fulfilled which he ſpake, 
. « ſignifying what death he ſhould: die.“ Purſuing therefore their 
deſign, of making him appear to Pontius Pilate guilty of treaſon 
"againſt Cæſar, Luke xxiii. 2. “ They began to accuſe him, ſaying, 
We found this fellow ey the nation, and forbidding to 
| ic give tribute to Cæſar; ſaying, That he himſelf is the Meſſiah 
. * the king:“ all which were inferences of theirs from his ſaying, 
he was the ſon of 'God;” which Pontius Pilate finding (for it is 
conſonant that he examined them to the preciſe words he had ſaid), 
their accuſation had no weight with him. However, the name of 
King being ſuggeſted againſt Jeſus, he thought himſelf concerned 
to ſearch it to the bottom. John xvii. 33—37. © Then Pilate en- 
- « tered again into the n and called Jeſus, and ſaid 
d unto him, Art thou the king of the Jews ? Jeſus anſwered him, 
& Sayeft thou this of thyfelf, or did others tell it thee of me? Pilate 
„ anfwered, Am Ia Jew ? Thine own nation and the chief prieſts 
& have delivered thee unto me: what haft thou done? Jeſus an- 
4 ſwered My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom 
e of this world, then would my ſervants fight, that I ſhould not 
4 delivered to the Jews? but my kingdom is not "from: hence. 
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cc Pilate therefore ſaĩd unto him, Art thou a king then?.. Jeſus an- 
ce ſwered, Thou ſayeſt that am a king. For this end was I born, 


« and for this cauſe came I into the world, that I ſhould bear 
c witneſs to the truth: every one that is of the truth heareth .my 


« voice.“ In this dialogue between our Saviour and Pilate wg 


may obſerve, 1. That being aſked, whether he were “ the king of 


« the Jews?” he. anſwers ſo, that though he deny it not, yet he 
avoided giving the leaſt umbrage, that he had an deſign upon the 


government: for though he allows himſelf to be a king, yet, to 
bor any ſuſpicion, he tells Pilate, © his 1 0Y vs Is pe of this 


« world”? and evidences it by this, that if he had pretended to 
any title to that country, his. followers, which were not a few, and 
were forward enough to believe him their king, would have fought 
for him, if he had a mind to ſet himſelf up by force, or his kingdom 
were ſo to be erected. “ But my kingdom,” fays he, © is not 
« from hence ;” is not of this faſhion, or of this place. 


2. Pilate, being by his words and circumſtances ſatisfied that 
he laid no claim to his province, or meant any diſturbance of the 


government, was yet a little ſurpriſed to hear a man, in that poor 
garb, without retinue, or ſo much as a ſervant or a friend, own 
himſelf to be a king; and therefore aſks him, with ſome kind of 
wonder, „Art thou a king then?“ | „„ | 

3. That our Saviour declares, that his great buſineſs into the 


world was, to teſtify and make good this great truth, that he was a 


king, 1, e. in other words, that he was the Meſſiah. 8 
4. That whoever were followers of the truth, and got into the 


way of truth and happineſs, received this doctrine concerning him, 


viz. that he was Meſſiah their king. "By | 

Pilate being thus ſatisfied that he neither meant, nor could there 
ariſe any harm from his pretence, whatever it was, to be a king, 
tells the Jews, ver. 38. © I find no fault in this man: but the 
Jews were the more fierce, Luke xxili. 5. ſaying, © He ſtirreth up 
ce the people to ſedition, by his preaching through all Jewry, 
« beginning from Galilee to this place.” And then Pilate, learn- 


ing that he was of Galilee, Herod's juriſdiction, ſent him to Herod; 


to whom alſo the chief prieſts and Scribes, ver. 10. «© vehementl 
c accuſed him.” Herod finding all their accuſations. either falf 
or frivolous, thought our Saviour a bare object of contempt ; and 
ſo turning him only into, ridicule, ſent him back to Pilate ; who 


calling unto him the chief prieſts, and the rulers, and the people, 
ver. 14. „ ſaid unto them, Ye have brought this man unto me as 


« one. that perverteth the people; and behold, I have examined 
<«< him before you, have found no fault in this man, ac We 
things whereof ye accuſe him; no, nor, yet Herod; for I ſent 
you to him; and ſo nothing worthy of death is done by him: 
and therefore he would have releaſed him; © for he knew the chief 
e prieſts had delivered him through envy,” Mark xv. 10. And 
when they demanded Barabbas to be releaſed, but as for Jeſus, 


® cried, « Crucify him,” Luke * 22, „ Pilate ſaid unto them the 
8 +: | | 
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34 Tur REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, _ 
“. third time? Why? What evil hath he done? I have found no 
« cauſe of death in him; I will therefore chaſtiſe him, and let 
c him go.” 13 . Ex ON 
| We may obſerve in all this whole proſecution of the Jews, that 
they would fain have got it out of Jeſus's own mouth, in expreſs 
words, that he was the Meſſiah; which not being able to do with 
all their art and endeavour, all the reſt that they could alledge 
againſt him not amounting to a proof before Pilate, that he claim- 
ed to be king of the Jews, or that he had cauſed or done any thing 
towards a mutiny or inſurrection upon the people (for upon theſe 
two, as we fee, their whole charge turned), Pilate again and again 
e 4; him innocent; for ſo he did a fourth and- a fifth time, 
ringing him out to them after he had whipped him, John xix. 
4, 6. And after all, „When Pilate faw that he could prevail 
& nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, he took water, and 
c waſhed his hands before the multitude, ſaying, I am innocent of 
« the blood of this juſt man, ſee you to it.“ Matt. xxvii. 24. 
Which gives us a clear reaſon of the cautious and wary conduct of 
our Saviour, in not declaring himſelf, in the whole courſe of his 
miniſtry, ſo much as to his diſciples, much leſs to the multitude or 
the rulers of the Jews, in expreſs words to be the Meſſiah, the 
king; and why he kept himſelf always in prophetical or parabolical 
terms (he and his diſciples preaching only the kingdom of God, 
i. e. of the Meſſiah, to be come) and left to his miracles to declare 
who he was; though this was the truth which he came into the 
world, as he ſays himſelf, John xviii. 37. to teſtify, and which his 
difciples were to believe. | 5 
When Pilate, ſatisfied of his innocence, would have releaſed 
him, and the Jews perſiſted to cry out, « Crucify him, crucify him,“ 
John xix. 6. © Pilate ſays to them, Take ye him yourſelves, and 
« crucify him; for I do not find any fault in him.” The on | 
then, fince they could not make him a ftate-criminal, by alledging 
his ſaying that he was © the fon of God;“ ſay, by their law, it was 
a capital crime, ver. h „The Jews anſwered to Pilate, We have 
« a law, and by our law he ought to die, becauſe he made himſelf 
ce the fon of God,” i. e. becauſe, by ſaying he is the “ ſon of God,” 
he has made himſelf the Meſſiah, the praphet which was to come: 
for we find no other law but that againſt falſe prophets, Deut. 
1 20. whereby making himſelf the ſon of God” deſerved 
cath. 4. | 
 _ Aﬀeer this, Pilate was the more defirous to releaſe him, ver. 12, 
I 3. „But the Jews cried out, ſaying, If thou let this man go, thou 
< art not Czfar's friend; whoſoever maketh himſelf a king, ſpeaketh 
-« againſt Cæſar. Here we ſee the ſtreſs of their charge againſt | 
* Jeſus, whereb they hoped to take away his life, viz. that he 
« made himſelf king:” we ſee alſo upon what they grounded this 
accuſation, viz. becauſe he had owned himſelf to be © the ſon of 
„ God:“ for he had, in their hearing, never made or profeſſed 
. himſelf to be a king, We ſee here n the reaſon why they 
I Were 
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were ſo deſirous to draw from his own mouth a confeſſion, in 
expreſs words, that he was the Meſſiah, viz. that they might have 
what might be a clear proof that he did fo. And, laſt of all, we ſee 
the reaſon why, though in expreſſions which they underſtood he 
owned himſelf to them to be the Mefliah, yet he avoided declaring _ 
it to them in ſuch words as might look criminal at Pilate's tri- 
bunal. He owned himſelf to be the Meffiah plainly to the under- 
ſtanding of the Jews, but in ways that could not, to the under- 
ſtzading of Pilate, make it appear that he had laid claim to the 


kingdom of Judea, or went about to make himſelf king of that 


country. But whether his ſaying that he was © the ſon of God,” 
was criminal by their law, that Pilate troubled not himſelf about. 

He that conſiders what Tacitus, Suetonius, Seneca de Benef. 
I. iii. c. 26. fay of Tiberius and his reign,” will find how neceſſary 
it was for our Saviour, if he would not die às a criminal and a 
traytor, to take great heed to his words and actions, that he did or 
ſaid not any thing that might be offenſive, or give the leaſt umbrage 
to the Roman government. It behoved an innocent man, who was 
taken notice of for ſomething extraordinary in him, to be very 
wary, under a jealous and cruel prince, who encouraged informa- 
tions, and filled his reign with executions for treaſon 3 under whom 
words ſpoken innocently, or in jeſt, if they could be miſconſtrued, 
were made treaſon, and proſecuted with a rigour, that made it 
always the fame thing to be accuſed and condemned. And there- 
fore we ſee, that when 2 told Pilate, John xix. 12. that he 
ſhould not be a friend to Cæſar if he let Jeſus go (fot that who- 
ever made himſelf king, was a rebel againſt Czfar), he aſks them 
no more, whether they would take Barabbas, and ſpare j Jeſus, but 
(though, againſt his conſcience) gives him, up to death, to ſecure 
his own head. S 1 8 : * 

One thing more there is, that gives us light into this wiſe and 
neceſſarily cautious management of himſelf, which manifeſtly agrees 
with it, and makes a part of it; and that is, the choice of bis apo- 
ſtles, exactly ſuited to the deſign and fore- ſight of the neceſſity of 
keeping the declaration of the kingdom of the Meſſiah, which was 
now expected, within certain general terms during his miniſtry : it 
was not fit to open himſelf too plainly or forwardly to the heady 
Jews, that he himſelf was the Meſſiah; that was to be left to be 
found out by the obſervation of thoſe who would attend to the 
purity of his life, The teſtimony of his miracles, and the * 
of all with the predictions concerning him; by theſe marks, thoſe 
he lived amongſt were to find it out, without an expreſs promul- 
gation that he was the Meſſiah, till after his death: his kingdom 
was to be opened to them by degrees, as well to prepare them to - 
receive it, as to enable him to be long enough amongſt them, to 
perform what was the work of the Meſſiah to be done, and fulfil 
all thoſe ſeveral parts of what was foretold of him in the Old Teſta- 


ment, and we ſee applied to him in the New. | 
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56 TRR REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, 

The Jews had no other thoughts of their Meſſiah, but of 2 
mighty temporal prince, that ſhould raiſe their nation into an higher 
degree of power, dominion, and proſperity, than ever it had en- 
joyed. THe were filled with the expectation of a glorious. earthly 
kingdom. It was not therefore for a poor man, the ſon of a car- 
penter, and (as they thought) born in Galilee, to pretend to it. 
None of the Jews no not his diſciples, could have borne this, if 
he had expre uy avowed this at firſt, and began his preaching, and 
the opening of his kingdom this way; eſpecially if he had added to 
it, that in a year or two he ſhould die an ignominious death upon 
the croſs. They are therefore prepared for the truth by degrees, 
Firſt, John the Baptiſt tells them, „The kingdom o God“ (a 
name by which the ele the kingdom of the Meſſiah) © is at 
« hand.” Then o aviour comes, and he tells them © of the 
* kingdom of God,“ ſometimes that it is at hand, and upon ſome 
occaſions, that it is come; but ſays in his public . little or 
nothing of himſelf. Then come the apoſtles and evangeliſts after 
his death, aud they in expreſs words teach what his birth, life, and 
doctrine, had done before, and had prepared the well-diſpoſed to 
receive, viz. that © Jeſus is the Meſſiah.“ t 
Io this deſign and method of publiſhing the goſpel, was the 
choice of the apoſtles exactly adjuſted; a company of poor, igno- 
rant, illiterate men, who, as Chriſt himſelf tells us, Matt. xi. 25. 
and Luke x. 21. were not of the “ wiſe and prudent” men of the 
world; they were, in that reſpect, but meer children. Theſe, con- 
vinced by the miracles they ſaw him daily do, and the unblameable 
life he led, might be diſpoſed to believe him to be the Meſſiah; and 
though they with others expected a temporal kingdom on earth, 
might yet reſt ſatisfied in the truth vf their maſter (who had ho- 
noured them with being near his perſon), that it would come, without 
being too inquiſitive after the time, manner, or ſeat of his king- 
dom; as men of letters, more ſtudied in their rabbins, or men of 
buſineſs, more verſed in the world, would have been forward to 
have been. Men great or wiſe in knowledge or ways of the world. 
would hardly have been kept from prying more narrowly into his 
defign and conduct, or from queſtioning him about the ways and 
meaſures he would take for aſcending the throne; and what means 
were to be uſed towards it, and ken they ſhould” in earneſt ſet 
about it. Abler men, of higher births or thoughts, would hardly 
haye been hindered from whiſpering, at leaſt to their friends and 
relations, that their maſter was the Meſſiah; and that though he 
*concealed himſelf to a fit opportunity, and till things were ripe for 
it, yet they ſhould ere long ſee him. break out of his obſcurity, caſt 
off the cloud, and declare himſelf, as he was, king of Iſrael. But 


the ignorance and lowneſs of theſe good poor men made them of 


another temper, They went along in an implicit truſt on him, 


punctually keeping to his commands, and not exceeding his com- 
miſſion. When he ſent them to preach the goſpel, he bid them 


preach © the kingdom of God”” to be at hand; and that they did, 
| without 
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cvithout being more particular than he had ordered, or mixing their 
n with cer to promote the kingdom of the 
Meſſiah. They preached it without giving, or ſo much as inti- 
mating, that their maſter was he; which men of another condition, 
and an higher education, would ſcarce have forborn to have done. 
When he aſked them who they thought him to be, and Peter an- 
ſwered, © The Meſſiah, the ſon of God,” Matt. xvi. 16: he plainly 
ſhews, by the following words, that he himſelf had not told them 
ſo; and at the ſame times ver. 20. forbids them to tell this their 
opinion of him to any body. How obedient they were to him in 
this, we may not only conclude from the ſilence of the evangeliſts 
concerning any ſuch thing publiſhed by them any where before. his 
death, but from the exact obedience three of them paid'to alike 
command of his. He takes Peter, James, ang John, into a moun- 
tain, and there Moſes and Elias coming to him, he is trans 
before them: Matt. xvii. 9. he charges them, ſaying, © ſee that 
tc tell no man what ye have ſeen, till the ſon of man ſhall be 40 
« from the dead.” And St. Luke tells us, what punctual obſer- 
vers they were of his orders in this caſe, chap. ix. 36. „They kept 
« jt cloſe, and told no man, in thoſe days, any of thoſe things 
« which they had ſeen. “. | | PR 05 
Whether twelve other men, of quicker. parts, and of a ſtation or 
breeding which might have given them any opinion of themſelves, 
or their own abilities, would have been fo eaſily kept from med-. 
dling beyond juſt what was preſcribed them, in a matter they ud 
ſo much intereſt in; and have ſaid nothing of what they might in 
human prudence have thought would have contributed to their 
maſter's reputation, and made way for his advancement to his king- 
dom, I leave to be conſidered. And it may ſuggeſt matter of Sap 2 
tation, whether St. Paul was not, for this reaſon, by his learning, 
parts; and warmer temper, wp e for an apoſtle after, than 
during our Saviour's miniſtry; and therefore, though a choſen veſ- 
ſel, was not by the divine wiſdom called till after Chriſt's reſur- 
recti... ä 1 85 
J offer this only as-a ſubject of magnifying the admirable- con- 
trivance of the divine wiſdom, in the — of our redemp- 
tion, as far as we are able to trace it by the footſteps which God 
hath made viſible to human reaſon. For though it be as eafy to 
omnipotent power to do all things by an immediate . | 
will, and ſo to make any inſtruments work, even contrary to their 
natures, in ſubſerviency to his ends; yet his wiſgom is not uſually 
at the expence of miracles (if I may ſo ſay), but only in caſes that 
require them, for the evidencing of ſome revelation or miſſion to be 
from him, He does conſtantly (unleſs where the confirmation of 
ſome truth requires it otherwiſe) bring about his purpoſes by 
means operating according to their natures. I it were not fo, the 
courſe and evidence of things would be confounded ; miracles would 
loſe their name and force; and there could be no diſtinction between 
natural and ſupernatural. „ TS 7 290% 8 3 $76 pony „ ONT eu ö 5 
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58 Tux REASONABLENESS os, CHRISTIAM Tx, 
There had been no room left to ſee and admire the wiſdom, as: 
well as innocence, of our Saviour, if he had raſhly every where ex- 
pam himſelf to the fury of the Jews, and had always been pre- 
ed by a miraculous ſuſpenſion of their malice, or a miraculous 
reſcuing him out of their hands. It was enough for him once to 
eſcape from the men of Nazareth, who were going to throw him 
down a precipice, for him never to preach to them again. Our 
Saviour had multitudes that followed him for the loaves, Who, barely 
ſeeing the miracles that he did, would have made him king. If to 
the miracles he did, he had openly added, in expreſs words, that 
he was the Meſſiah, and the king they expected to deliver nem, 
would have had more followers, and warmer in the cauſe, * 
readier to {et him up at the head of a tumult. Theſe indeed God, 
by a miraculous ae, might have hindered from any ſuch at- 
tempt; but then poſterity could not have believed. that the nation 
of the Jews did at that time expect the Meſſiah, their king and de- 
hverer; or that Jeſus, who declared himſelf to be that king and 
deliverer, ſhewed any miracles amongſt them, to convince them of 
it; or did any thing worthy to make him be credited or received, 
If he had gone about preaching to the multitude which he drew 
after him, that he was & the Meffiah, the king of Iſrael,” and this 
had been evidenced to Pilate, God could indeed, by a ſupernatural 
influence upon his mind, have made Pilate pronounce him inno- 
cent, and not condemn him as a malefactor, who had openly, for 
thee years together, preached ſedition to the people, and endea- 
voured to perſuade them that he was the Meſſiah © their king,” of 
the blood-royal of David, come to deliver them. But then 1 afk, 
whether poſterity would not either have ſuſpected the ſtory, or that 
ſome art had been uſed to gain that teſtimony from Pilate ? be- 
cauſe he could not (for nothing) have been ſo favourable to Jeſus, 
as to be willing to releaſe fo tugbulent and ſeditious a man, to de- 
clare him innotent, and to caſt Me blame and guilt of his death, as 
unjuſt, upon the envy of the Jews. PRES, | 1 
But now the malice of the chief prieſts, Scribes, and Phariſegsz 
the hcadineſs of the mob, animated with®hopes, and raiſed with 
miracles; Judas's treachery, and Pilate's care of his government, 
and of the peace of his province, all working naturally as they 
ſhould; Jeſus, by the admirable warineſs of his carriage, and ay 
extraordinary wiſdom viſible in his whole conduct, weathers alf 
theſe difficulties, does the work he comes for, uninterruptedly goes 
about preachingqhis full appointed time, ſufficiently manifeſts him- 
ſelf to be the iah in all the particulars the ſcriptures had fore- 
told of him; and, when his hour is come, ſuffers death; but is ac- 
knowledged both by Judas\ that betrayed, and Pilate that condemn- 
ed him, to die innocent. For, to uſe his own words, ne 
46. Thus it is written, and thus it behoved the Meffiah to ſuffer.” 
And of his whole conduct, we have a reaſon and clꝛar reſolution in 
thoſe words to St. Peter, Matt. xxvi. 53. Thinkeft thou that I 
cannot now pray to my father, and he ſhall preſently give me 
| more 
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AS DELIVERED In THE SCRIPTURES. | 509 
« more than twelve legions of angels? but how then ſhall the 
« ſcripture be fulfilled, that thus it muſt be? + + We 
Having this clue to guide us, let us now obſerve how our Saviour's * 
preaching and conduct comported with it in the laſt ſcene of his 
life. How cautious he had been in the former part of his miniſtry, 
we-have already obſerved. We never find him to uſe the name of 
the Meſſiah but once, till he now came to Jeruſalem this laſt paſ- 
ſover. Before this, his preaching and miracles were leſs at Jeruſalem 
(where he uſed to make but very ſhort _ than any where elſe ; 
but now he comes fix days before the feaſt, and is every day in 
the Temple teaching ; and there publicly heals the blind-and the 
lame, in the preſence of the Scribes, Phariſees, and chief prieſts. 
The time of his miniſtry drawing to an end, and his hour coming, 
he cared not how much the chief prieſts, elders, rulers, and the 
Sanhedrim, were-provoked "= him by his doctrine and miracles ; 
he was as open and bold in his preaching, and doing the works of 's | 
the Mefliah now at Jeruſalem, and in the fight of the rulers, and of + A 
all the people, as he had been before cautious and reſerved there, 3 
and careful to be little taken notice of in that place, and not to come 
in their way more than needs. All that he now took care of was, 
not what they ſhould think of him, or deſign againſt him (for he 
knew they would ſeize him), but to ſay or do nothing that might 
be a juſt matter of accuſation againſt him, or render him criminal 
to the governor. But as for the grandees of the Jewiſh nation, he 
ſpares them not, but ſharply now reprehends their miſcarriages pub- 
licly in the Temple, where he calls them, more than once, h 
crites, as is to be ſeen Matt. xxiii. and concludes all with no ker ; 
a compellation, than “ ſerpents** and “ generation of vipers.* 
After this ſevere reproof of the Scribes and Phariſees, being re- 

tired with his diſciples into the Mount of Olives, over- againſt the 
Temple, and there foretelling the deſtruction &f it, his diſciples 
aſk him, Matt. xxiv. 3. &e, “ When it ſhould be, 5 what ſhould 
be the ſigns of his coming ?** He ſays to them, © Take heed that 
« x6 man deceive you: for many ſhall come in my name; i. e. 
taking on them the name and dignity of the Meſſiah, which is o 
mine; ſaying, “I am the Meſhah, and ſhall deceive many. But 
be not you by them miſled, nor by perſecution driven away from 
this fundamental truth, that I am the Meſſiah; « for many ſhall 
ebe ſcandalized,”” and apoſtatize, „but he that endures to the 
4 end, the ſame ſhall be ſaved: and this goſpel of the kingdom ſhall 
« be preached in all the world: i. e. the 42 "arty of -me, the 
Meſſiah, and my kingdom, ſhall be ſpread through the world. 
This wes the great and only point of belief they were warned to 
ſick to; and this is inculcated again, ver. 23—26. and Mark xiii. 
21—23. With this emphatical application to them in both theſe 
evangelifts, ® Behold, I have told you before-hand; remember ye 
a PO Ce. Fey : 5+; hd * „ 5 

is was his anſwer to the apoſtles enquiry concerning his 
coming, and the end of the world, ver. 3. For ſo we tranſlate 
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6o TRR REASONABLENESS or, CHRISTIANITY, 
Tis ovileMiag rd a ·; we muſt underſtand the diſciples here to put 
their queſtion, according to the notion and way of ſpeaking of the 
Jews. For they had two “ worlds, as we tranſlate it, 5 »v» «joy xa 3 
piaaun ain; the < preſent world, and the © world to come.” "The 
kingdom of God, as they called it, or the time of the Meſſiah, they ' 
called 5 H ,, © the world to come,“ which they believed was 
to put an end to © this world: and that then the juſt ſhould be 
raiſed from the dead; to enjoy, in that © new world,” a | 
eternity, with thoſe of the Jewiſh nation who ſhould be then living, 
Theſe two things, viz. the viſible and powerful appearance of 
his kingdom, and the end of the world, being confounded in the 


apoſtles queſtion, our Saviour does not ſeparate them, nor diſtinctiy 
reply to them apart; but, leaving the enquirers in the common 
opinion, anſwers at once concerning his coming to take vengeance 
of the Jewiſh nation, and put an end to their church, worſhip, and 
commonwealth ; which was their 5 vr , preſent world, which 
they counted ſhould laſt till the Meſſiah came: and ſo it did, and 
then had an end put to it. And to this he joins his laſt coming to 
judgement, in the glory of his father, to put a final end to this 
world, and all the diſpenſation belonging to the poſterity of Adam 
upon earth, This joining them together made his anſwer obſcure, 
and hard to be underſtood by them then; nor was it ſafe for him to 
fpeak plainer of his kingdom, and the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, un- 
Jeſs he had a mind to be accuſed for having deſigns againſt the go- 
vernment, For Judas was amongſt them: — whether no _ 
but his apoſtles were comprehended under the name of “ his diſci- 
« ples,” who were with him at this time, one cannot determine, 
Our Saviour therefore ſpeaks of his kingdom in no other ſtyle but 
that which he had all along hitherto uſed, viz. © The kingdom of 
4 God;” Luke xxi. 31. © When you ſee theſe things come to paſs, 
& know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand.” And con- 
tinuing on its diſcourſe with them, he has the fame expreſſion, 
Matt. xxv. I. Then the kingdom of heaven ſhall be like unto 
* ten virgins.” At the end of the following parable of the 7 
be adds, ver. 31. When the ſon of man ſhall come in his we” 
„ and all the holy angels with him, then ſhall he fit upon the 
« throne of his glory, and before him ſhall be gathered all the 
« nations. And Te ſhall ſet the ſheep on his right-hand, and the 
« goats on his left. Then ſhall the KING fay, &c.” Here he 
deſcribes to his diſciples the appearance of his kingdom, aue 
he will ſhew himſelf „a king” in glory upon his throne : but th 
in ſuch a way, and ſo remote, and ſo unintelligible to a heathen 
magiſtrate, that, if it had been alledged againſt him, it wopld have 
ſeemed rather the dream of a crazy brain, than the contrivance of 
an ambitious or dangerous man 3 againſt the government 
the way of expreſſing what he meant being in the Mphetic ſtyle; 
which is feldom fo plain as to be underſtood till accompliſhed, 
It is plain, that his diſciples themſelves comprehended not what 
kingdom he here ſpoke of, from their queſtion to him fg 
: 1 47 8 urrection, 
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: ſutrection, «© Wilt thou at this time reſtore again the kingdom to 


« Iſrael?ꝰ ST e MOST een RE Pe SG 
Having finiſhed theſe diſcourſes, he takes order for. the paſſover, 
and eats it with his diſciples ; and at ſupper” tells them, that one of 
them ſhould betray him: and adds, John xiii. 19. „ I tell it you 
cc now, before it come, that when it is come to paſs, you may 
cc know that IJ am.“ He does not ſay out the Meſſiah; Judas 
ſhould not have that to ſay againſt him if he would; though that 
be the ſenſe in Which he -uſes this expreſſion, id in, more than 
once. And that this is the meaning of it, is clear from Mark xii. 
6. Luke xxi. 8. In both which evangeliſts the words are, For 
many ſhall come in my name, ſa ing, iy ein, I am:“ the mean- 
ing whereof we ſhall find explained in the parallel glace of St. Mat- > 
thew, chap; xxiv. 5. For many ſhall come in my name, ſaying, * 
« ys aui Xpicbs, Lam the Meſfiah.“ Here in this place of John | 
xiii. Jeſus foretells what ſhould happen to him, viz. that he ſhould 2 
be betrayed by Judas; 8 this prediction to the many other par- Z 
ticulars of his death and ſu 


7 
. ; 
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ering, which he had at other times fore- 
told to them. And here he tells them the reaſon of theſe his pre 
dictions, viz. that afterwards they might be à confirmation to their 
faith. And what was it that he would have them believe, and be 
confirmed in the belief of? Nothing but this, dri i ww, that he 
was the Meſſiah. The ſame reaſon he gives, John xiii. 28. „ You 
have heard, how I ſaid unto you, I go away, and come again unto 
« you: and now I have told you before it come to. paſs, that when / 
c jt is come to paſs, ye might believe... 
When Judas had left them, and was gone out, he talks a little 
freer to them of his glory, and of his kingdom, than ever he had 
donè before. For now he ſpeaks plainly of himſelf, and of his 
kingdom, John'xiii.' 31.“ Therefore when he | Judas] was gone 
„cout, Jeſus ſaid, Now is the fon of man glorified, and God is 
« alſo glorified in him. And if God be glorihed in him, God ſhall 
« alfo glorify him in himſelf,” and ſhall ftraitway- glorify him.“ 
And Luke xxii. 29. “ And I will appoint unto you a kingdom, as 
my father hath appointed unto me; that ye may eat and drink 
.< with me at my table in my kingdom.“ Though he has every 
vrhere all along through his miniftry preached * the: Goſpel of the 
“kingdom, and nothing elſe but that and repentance, and the 
duties of a good life; yet it has been always & the kingdom of God, 
and © theskingdom of heaven: andi do not remember, that any. 
where, till now, he uſes amy ſuch expreſſion as “ my kingdom. 
But here now he ſpeaks in the firſt perſon, „I will appoint you a -" 
« kingdom” and © in my kingdom: and this we ſee is only to 
the eleven, now Judas: was gone from them ] 
Wich theſe eleven, whom he was now juſt leaving, he has a 
long diſcoutſe to comfort them for their loſs of him, and to prepare 
them for the perſecution of the world, and to exhort then to 
his commandments, and to love one another. And here one SP 
expect all the articles of faith ſhould be laid down plainly, if any 
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I have with him; and conſequentiy, I am the Meſſiah, 


62 THE REASONABLENESS or: CHRISTIANITY, 
thing elſe were required of them to believe, but what he had tau 
them, and they believed already; viz. That he was the Metliahy” 
John xiv. 1. © Ye believe in God, believe alſo in me, ver. 29. 4 
cc have told you before it come to paſs, that when it is come to paß, 
« ye may believe.” It is believing on him, without any thing 
John ws as <« Jeſus anſwered them, Do you now believe? This 
was in anſwer to their profeſſing, ver. 30. Now'are we ſure that 
< thou knoweſt all things, and needeſt not that any man ſhould 
ec aſk thee: by this we believe that thou comeſt forth from God.“ 

John xvii. 20. “ Neither pray I for theſe alone, but for them alſo 

„ which ſhall believe on me through their word,” All that is 

ſpoke of „ Believing,” in this his laſt ſermon to them, is only 
% Believing on him,” or believing that “ he came from God; 
which was no other than believing him to be the Meſſiang. 

Indeed, John xiv. . our Saviour tells Philip, © He. that hath 

= ſeen me, hath ſeen the father; and adds, ver. 10. „ Be- 

< lieveſt thou not that I am in the father, and the father in me? 

« The words that I ſpeak unto you, I ſpeak not of myſelf: but 

<« the father that dwelleth in me, he doth the works.“ Which 

being in anſwer to Philip's words, ver.'g. „ Shew us the father,” 
ſeem to import thus much: «© No man hath ſeen God at any time; 

he is known only by his works. And that he is my father, and I 

the ſon of God, i. e. the Meſſiah, you may know by the works. 
have done; which it is impoſſible I could do of myſelf, but by the 

union I have with God my father. For that by being “ in 

and « God in him,“ he ſignifies ſuch an union with God, that God 

operates in and by him, appears not only by the words above- cited 

out of ver. 10. (which can ſcarce otherwiſe be made coherent ou 

but alſo from the ſame phraſe uſed again by our Saviour preſently 

after, ver. 20. At that day,” viz. after his reſurrection, when 

2 ſhould fee him again, „ ye ſhall know that I am in m 

father, and you in me, and I in you;“ i. e. by the works I 

enable you to do through a power I have received from the father: 
which whoever. ſees me do, muſt acknowledge the father to be in 

me; and whoever ſees you do, muſt acknowledge me to be in you. 


And therefore he ſays, ver. 12. « Verily, verily I ſay unto you, 


He that believeth on me, the works that I do ſhall he alſo do, be- 
«cauſe I go unto my father.” Though I go away, yet I ſhall be 
in you, who believe in me; and ye ſhall be enabled to do miracles 
alſo for the carrying on of my kingdom, as I have done: that it 
may be. manifeſted to others, that you are ſent by me, as I have 
evidenced to you that I am ſent by the father. And hence it is 
that he ſays, in the immediate preceding ver. T1. Believe me that 
J am in the father, and the father in me; if not, believe me for 


cc the ſake of the works themſelves.” Let the works that I have 


done convince you that I am ſent by the father; that he is with 
me, and that I do nothing but by his will, and by virtue of the 1 F 
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AS DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURE . 
am anointed, ſanctified, and ſeparated by the father to the work for 
which he hath ſent me. „ . . 3 

To confirm them in this faith, and to enable them to do ſuch ee 
works as he had done, he promiſes them the Holy Ghoſt, John xiv. + 
25 26. „ Theſe 8 0 I have faid unto you, being yet preſent with 
« you:“ but when I am gone, © the Holy Ghoſt, the paraclet” 
(which may ſignify monitor, as well as comforter, or advocate), 
& which the father ſhall ſend you in my name, he ſhall ſhew you 
« all things, and bring to your remembrance all things which I 
« have ſaid.” So that, conſidering all that I have faid, and laying it 
together, and comparing it with What you ſhall ſee come to pals, 
you may be more abundantly aſſured that I am the Meffiah, and 
fully comprehend that I have done and ſuffered all things foretold 
of the Meſſiah ; and that were to be accompliſhed and fulfilled by 
him, according to the ſcriptures, But be'nor filled with grief that 
I leave you; ; Big xvi. 4. « It is expedient for you that I go away: Ml 
« for if I go not away, the paraclet will not come unto you, One .Y 
reaſon why, if he went not away, the Holy Ghoſt could not come, 
we may gather from what has been obſerved concerning the pru- 
*dent and wary 3 of our Saviour all through his miniſtry, that 
he might not incur death with the leaſt ſuſpicion of a malefactor: 
and therefore though his diſciples believed him to be the Meſſiah, 
yet they neither underſtood it ſo well, nor were ſo well confirmed 
in the belief of it, as after that, he being erucified and riſen again, 
they had received the Holy Ghoſt; and with the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, a fuller and clearer evidence and knowledge that he was 
the Meſfiah. They then were enlightened, to ſee. how his kingdom 
was ſuch as the ſcriptures foretold; though not ſuch as they, till 
then, had expected. And now this knowledge and aſſurance re- | 
ceived from the. Holy Ghoſt was of uſe to them after his reſur- ha 
rection; when they could now boldly-go about, and openly. preach, I 
as they did, that Jefus was the Meſſiah, confirming that dockrine by 
the miracles which the Holy Ghoſt impowered them to do. But 
till he was dead and monies 5 could not do this. Their going 
about openly preaching, as they did after his reſurrection, that 
_ Jeſus was the Meſſiah, and doing miracles every where to make it 
good, would not have conſiſted with that character of humility, 
peace, and innocence, which the Meſſiah was to ſuſtain, if they 
had done it before his crucifixion: for this would have drawn 
upon him the condemnation of a malefactor, either as a ſtirrer or 
ſedition againſt the public peace, or as a pretender to the kingdom 
of Urael. And hence we ſee, that they who before his death 
preached only © the goſpel of the kingdom, that © the kingdom or 
« God was at hand; as ſoon as they had received the H fy — - 
after his reſurrection, changed their ſtyle, and every where, in ex- 
prefs words, declare, tht Jeſus is the Meſſiah, that “ king” which 
was to come. This, the following words here in St. John xvi. 8 14. 
confirm; where he goes on to tell them; “ And when he is come, 
he will convince the world of fin, becauſe they believed not on 
l | 3 „ 4 me,” 
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64 TE REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, 
% me.” _ Your preaching. then, accompanied with miracles, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Holy Gheoft, ſhall be 10 to the — that 
the Jews ſinned in not believing me to be the Meſſiah. & Of 
« righteouſneſs, or juſtice ; ⸗ becauſe I go to my 3 ſee 
me no more,” By the ſame pgeaching and miracles you ſhall con. 
firm the doctrine 5 y aſcenſion; and thereby convince the world 
that I was that ©« juſt one, who am therefore aſcended to the father 
into heaven, where no unjuſt perſon ſhall enter. Of judge- 
* ment; becauſe the prince of this world, is judged.” And by the 
fame affiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt ye ſhall convince the world that 
the devil is judged or condemned, by your caſting of .him out, and 
deſtroying his kingdom, and his es bore you preach. Our 
Saviour adds, “ I have yet many things to ſay unto you, but you 
cannot bear them now.“ They were yet ſo full of a temporal 
kingdom, that they could not bear the diſcovery of what kind of 
kingdom his was, nor what a king he wag to be; and therefore he 
leaves them to the coming of the Hol G hoſt, for a farther and 
fuller diſcovery of himſelf, and the Lindo of the Meſſiah, for fear 
they ſhould be ſcandalized in him, and give up the hopes they had 
now in him, and forſake him. This he tells them, ver. 1, of this 
xvith chapter: "Theſe things I have ſaid unto you, that you may 
e not be ſcandalized.” Phe laſt thing he had told them before 
his ſaying this to them, we find in the laſt verſes of the precedent 
chapter: © When the paraclet is come, the ſpirit of truth, he ſhall 
d witneſs concerning me.” He ſhall ſhew you who I am, and 
witneſs it to the world; and then, © Ye alſo ſhall bear witneſs, be- 
cc cauſe ye have been with me from the beginning.“ He ſhall call 
to your mind what I have faid and done, that ye may underſtand it, 
and know, and bear witneſs concerning me. And again here, 
John xvi. after he had told them, they could not bear what he had 
more to ſay, he adds, ver. 13. Howbeit, when the Spirit of truth 
« js come, he will guide you into all truth; and he will ſhew you 
c things to come: he ſhall e orify me. By the Spirit, when he 
comes, ye ſhall be fully i ed concerning me; and though you 
Cannot yet, from what I have faid to you, clearly comprehend my 
 kiffgdom and glory, et he ſhall make it known to you wherein 
it conſiſts: and though I am now in a mean ſtate, and ready to be 
given up to contempt, torment, and death, ſo that ye know not 
What to think of it, yet the Spirit, when he comes, © ſhall glory 
& me,” and fully ſatisfy you of my power and kingdom; and that 
I fit on the right-hand: of God, to order all things for the good and 
Increaſe of it, till I come again at the laſt day in the fulneſs of glory. 
_ Accordingly, the apoſtles had a full and clear fight and perfuaſion 
of this, after they had received the Holy Ghoft ; and they preachel 


it every. where boldly and openly, without the leaft remainder dl 
doubt or uncertainty. But that even fo late as this, they | 
not his death and reſurrection, is evident from ver. 17, 18. The 

ec ſaid ſome. of the diſciples among themſelves, What is this that ki 
& faith unto us; A little while, and ye ſhall not fee me; and | m 
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As DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES. , 6g 
te a little while, and ye ſhall ſee me; and becauſe I go to the fa- 
« ther? They faid therefore, What is this that he faith, a little 
« while? we know not what he faith,” Upon which, he goes on 
to diſcourſe to them of his death and reſurrection, and of the power 
they ſhould have of doing miracles. But all this he declares to 
them in a myſtical and involved-way of ſpeaking : as, he tells them 
himſelf, ver. 25. “ Theſe things have I ſpoken to you in proverbs, 
i. e. in general, obſcure, n or figuratiye terms. (All 
which, as well as alluſive apologues, the Jews called proverbs or 
parables.) Hitherto my declaring of myſelf tos you hath been 
obſcure, and with reſerve ; and I have not ſpoken of myſelf to you 
in plain and direct words, becauſe ye could not bear. it.” A 
Meſſiah, and not a king, you could not underſtand; and a king 
living in poverty and perſecution, and dying the death of a flave 
and malefactor upon a croſs, you could not put together. And had 
I told you in plain words, that I was the Meffiah, and given you a 
direct commiſſion to. preach to others, that I profeſſedly owned 
myſelf to be the Meſſiah, you and they would have made a com- 
motion, to have ſet me upon the throne of my father David, and 
to fight for me, that your Meſſiah, your king, in whom are your 
hopes of a kingdom, ſhould not he delivered up into the hands of 
his enemies, to be put to death; and of this, Peter will inſtantly 
give you a proof. But © the time cometh when I ſhall no more 
« ſpeak unto you in parables; but I ſhall ſhew unto you plainly of 
ce the father,” My death and reſurrection, and the coming of the 
Holy Ghoſt, will ſpeedily enlighten you, and then I ſhall make you 
know the will and deſign of the father ; what a kingdom I = to 
have, and by what means, and to what end, ver. 27. And this the | 
father himſelf will ſhew unto You; “ For he loveth you, becauſe 
cc ye have loved me, and have believed that I came out from the 
« father.” Becauſe ye have believed that I am © the ſon of God, 
the Meſſiah ;** that he hath anointed and ſent me; though it hath 
not been yet fully diſcovered to 950 what kind of kingdom it ſhall 
be, nor by what means brought about. And then our Saviour, with- 
out being aſked, explaining to them what he had ſaid, and making 
them underſtand better what before they ſtuck at, and complained 
n among themſelves, that they underſtood not; they there- 
upon declare, ver. 30. “ Now are we ſure that thou knoweſt all 
« things, and needeſt not that any man ſhould alk thee.”* It is 
plain thou knoweſt mens thoughts and . doubts before they aſk. 
« By this we believe that thou comeſt forth from God. Jeſus an- 
« ſwered, Do ye now believe?” Notwithſtanding that you now be- 
licve that I came from God, and am the Mefliah, ſent by him; 
« Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye ſhall be ſcat- 
= tered;” and as it is Matt. xxvi. 31. and © ſhall all be ſcandalized 
* in me.” What it is to be ſcandalized in him, we may fee by 
what followed hereupon, if that which he ſays to St. Peter, M 
| xiv. did not ſufficiently gxplain it. 5 „„ 
Vor, I: => 1 5 * This 
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66 Tux REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, 
This I have been the more particular in, that it may be ſeen, that 
in his laſt diſcourſe to his diſciples (where he opened himſelf 
more than he had hitherto done; and where,, if any thing more was 
required to make them believers, than what they already believed, 
we might have expected they ſhould have heard of it), there were no 
new articles propoſed to them, but what they believed before, viz, 
That he was the Meſſiah, the ſon of God, ſent from the father: 
though of his manner of proceeding, and his ſudden leaving the 
world, and ſome few particulars, he made them underſtand fome- 
thing more than they did before. But as to the main deſign of the 
goſpel, viz. that he had a kingdom, that he ſhould be put to death, 
and riſe again, and aſcend into heaven to his father, and come again 
in glory to judge the world; this he had told them: and fo had 
acquainted them with the great council of God, in ſending him the 
Meſſiah, and omitted nothing that was neceſſary to be known or 
believed in it. And ſo he tells them himſelf, John xv. 15. © Hence- 
« forth I call ye not ſervants : for the ſervant knoweth not what 
« his Lord does: but I have called ye friends; for ALL THINGS 
« J have heard of my father, I have made known unto you” 
though perhaps ye do not fo fully comprehend them, as you will 
thord „when J am riſen and aſcended. TIN. 
To conclude all, in his prayer, which ſhuts up this diſcourſe, he 
tells the father what he had made known to his apoſtles ; the reſult 
whereof we have John xvii. 8. © I have given unto them the words 
« which thou. gaveſt me, and they have received them, and THEY 
© HAVE BELIEVED THAT THOU DIDST SEND ME.” Which is 
in effect, that he was the Meffiah promiſed and ſent by God. And 
then he prays for them, and adds, ver. 20, 21.“ Neither pray I for 
c“ theſe alone, but for them alſo who believe on me through their 
«& word.” What that word was through which others ſhould be- 
lieve in him, we have ſeen in the preaching of the apoſtles all 
through the hiſtory of the Acts, viz. This one great point, that 
"Jeſus was the Meffiah. The apoſtles, he ſays, ver. 25. «© know that 
thou haft ſent me,“ i. e. are aſſured that I am the Meſſiah. And 
in ver. 21 and 23, he prays, ( That the world may believe” (which 
ver. 23. is called knowing) “ that thou haſt ſent me:“ ſo that what 
Chriſt would have believed by his diſciples, we may ſee by this his 
laſt prayer for them when he was leaving the world, as well. as by 
what he preached whilſt he was in it. | . 
And as a teſtimony of this, one of his laſt actions, even when he 
was upon the croſs, was to confirm this doctrine, by giving falva- 
tion to one of the thieves that was crucified with him, upon his 
declaration that he believed him to be the Meſſiah; for ſo much 
the words of his requeſt imported, when he ſaid, Remember me, 
Lord, when thou comeſt into thy kingdom,“ Luke xxili. 42- 
To which Jeſus replied, ver. 43. & Verily I fay unto thee, To-day 
e ſhalt thou be with me in paradiſe,” An expreſſion very remark- 
able; for as Adam, by ſin, loſt paradiſe, I. e. a ſtate of happy im- 
mortality, here the believing thief, through, his faith in Jang 
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Meſſiah, is promiſed to be put in paradiſe, and ſo re-inſtated in an 
lg in e e Et aa. 

Thus our Savidur ended his life. And what he did after his re- 
ſurrection, St. Luke tells us, Acts i. 3. That he ſhewed himſelf to 
the apoſtles © forty days, ſpeaking things concerning the kingdom 
« of God.” This was what our Saviour preached in the whole 
courſe of his miniftry, - before his paſſion : ang#no other myſteries of 
faith does he now diſcover to them after his reſurrection. All he 
ſays, is concerning the Kingdom of God; and what it was he ſaid 
concerning that, we ſhall ſee preſently out of the other evangeliſts; , - 

having fifit only taken notice, that when they now aſked him, ver. 6. 
« Lord, wilt thou at this time reſtore again the kingdom to Iſrael ?” 
He ſaid unto them, ver. 7. © It is not for you to know the times, 
c and the ſeaſons, which the Father hath put into his own power: 
« but ye ſhall receive power after that the Holy Ghoſt is come upon 
« you; and ye ſhall be witneſſes unto me unto the utmoſt parts of 
c the earth.” Their great buſineſs was to be witneſſes tg. Jeſus, 
of his life, death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion ; which, put together, 
were undeniable proofs of his being the Meffiah. This was what 
they were to preach, ang what he ſaid to them concerning the king- 
dom of God, as will appear by what is recorded of it in the other 
evangeliſts, * 1 3 : 

When, on the day of his reſurrection, he appeared to the two go- 
ing to Emmaus, Luke xxiv. they declare, ver. 21, what his diſci- 
ples faith in him was: „But we truſted that it had been he that 
« ſhould have redeemed Iſrael;“ i. e. we believed that he was the 
Mefliahy come to deliver the nation of the Jews. Upon this Jeſus 
tells them, that they ought to believe him to be the Meſſiah, not- 
withſtanding What had happened; nay, they ought by his ſuffering 
and death to be confirmed in that faith, that he was the Meſſian. 
And ver. 26, 27. « Beginning at Moſes and all the prophets, he 
« expounded unto them in all the ſcriptures the things concerning 
« himſelf;” how, “ that the Meſſiah ought to have ſuffered theſe . 
« things, and to have entered into his glory.” Now he applies 
the prophecies of the Meſſiah to himſelf, which we read not that he 
did ever. do before his paſſion. And afterwards appearing to the 
eleven, Luke xxiv. 36. he ſaid unto them, ver, 44—47._ © The 
* words which I ſpoke unto you while I was yet with you, that all 
things mult be fulfilled which are written in the law of Moſes, 
“ and in the Prophets, and in the Pſalms concerning me. Then 
opened he their underſtandings, that they might underſtand the 
« {cripture, and faid unto cm, Ts it is written, and thus it be- 
e hoved the Meſſiah to ſuffer, and to riſe from the dead the third 
* day; and that repentance and remiſſion of fins ſhould be preached - 
in his name among all nations, beginning at jeruſalem.” Here 
we ſee what it was he had preached to them, though not in ſo plain 
open words before his crucifixion ; and what jt is he now makes 
them underſtand ; and what it was that was to be preached to all 
nations, viz. that he was = Meſſiah, that had ſuffered, * 
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from the dead the third day, and fulfilled all things that were written 
in the Qld Teſtament concerning the MeMah ; and that thoſe who 
believed this, and repented, ſhould receive, remiſſion of their fins 
through this faith in him. Or, as St. Mark has it, clap. xvi. 15. 
„ Go into all the world, and preach the bel to every creature; 
c he that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved; but he that 
e believeth not, ſhall be damned,” ver. 20. What the © goſpel” 
or «© good news” was, we have ſhewed already, viz. the happ 
tidings of the Meffiah being come, ver. 20. And © they went fk 
“ and preached every where, the Lord working with them, and con- 
* « firming the word with ſigns following.” What the © word” was 
which' they preached, and the Lord confirmed with miracles, we 
haye ſeen already out of the hiſtory of their Acts: I have already 
given an account of their preaching every where, as it is recorded 
in the Acts, except ſome few places, where the kingdom of the 
Mieſſiah is mentioned under the name of “ the kingdom of God,” 
which I forbore to ſet down, till I had made it plain out of the 
evangeliſts, that that was no other but the kingdom of the Meſſiah, 
It may be ſeaſonable therefore now, to add to thoſe ſermons we 
have formerly ſeen of St. Paul (wherein he preached no other article 
of faith, but that “ Jeſus was the Mean, the king, who being 
riſen from the dead, now reigneth, and ſhall more publicly manifeſt 
his kingdom, in judging the world at the Jaſt day) what farther is 
left upon record of his preaching. Acts xix. 8. At Epheſus, 
« Paul went into the ſynagogues, and ſpake boldly for the ſpace of 
« three months; diſputing and perſuading concerning the kingdom 
« of God.” And Acts xx. 25. At Miletus he thus takes leave of 
the elders of Epheſus: © And gow behold, I know that ye all, 
„ among whom TI have gone preaching the kingdom of God, ſhall 
«ſee my face no more.” What this preaching the kingdom of 
God was, he tells you, ver. 20, 21. I have kept nothing back 
“ from you, Which was profitable unto you, but have ſhewed you, 
« and have taught you publicly, and from houſe to houſe; teſtify- 
“ ing both to the Jews, and to the Greeks, repentance towards God, 
and faith towards our Lord jeſus Chriſt.” And fo again, Acts 
XXVill. 23, 24. © When they [the Jews at Rome] had appointed 
« him [Paul] a day, there came many to him into his lodgings ; to 
« whom he expounded and teſtified the kingdom of God; perſuad- 
“ ing them concerning Jeſus, both out of the law of Moſes, and 
« out of the prophets, from morning to evening. And fome be- 
c Heved the things which were ſpoken, and ſome believed not.“ And 
the hiſtory of the Acts is concluded with this account of St. Paul's 
- preaching : © And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired 
« houſe, and received all that came in unto him, preaching the 
« kingdom of God, and teaching thoſe things which concern the 
Lord Jeſus the Meſſiah.“ We may therefore here apply the ſame 
concluſion to the hiſtory of our Saviour writ by the evangeliſts, | 
and to the hiftory of the apoſtles writ in the Acts, which St. John, | 
© does to his own goſpel, chap. xx. 30, 31. Many other ſigns did 
ot | | | "Is * | « Jeſus | 
| 4 
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AS. DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 69 
« Teſus before his diſciples :?* and in many other places the apoſtles 
preacffed the fame doctrine, & which are not written“ in theſe books; 
« But theſe are written, that you may believe that Jeſus is the 
« Meſſiah, the ſon of God; and that believing you may have life 
« jn his name.“ 2622 hoy 1 | . | 
What St. John thought neceſſary and ſufficient to be & believed,” 
for the attaining eternal liſe, he here tells us. And this, not in the 
firſt dawning of the * perhaps, ſome will be apt to think 
leſs was required to be believed, than after the doEtrine of faith and 
myſtery of ſalvation was more fully explained in the epiſtles writ”: 
by the apoſtles. For it is to be remembered, that St. John fays this 
not as ſoon as Chriſt was aſcended; for theſe words, with the reſt 
of St, John's goſpel, were not written till many years after, not 
only the other goſpels, and St. Luke's hiſtory of the Acts, but, in 
all appearance, after all the epiſtles writ by the other apoſtles. 80 
that above threeſcore years after our Saviour's paſſion”, for fo long 
after, both Epiphanius and St. Jerome aſſure us this goſpel was 
written), St. fohn knew nothing elſe required to be believed for the 
attaining of life, but that ( Jeſus is the Meſſiah, the fon of God.“ 
To this, it is likely, it will be objected by ſome, Par to believe. 
only that Jeſus of Nazareth is the Meſſiah; is but an Hiſtorical and 
not a Juſtifying or Saving Faith. ee e es PR. 
To which 5 anſwer, that I allow to the makers of ſyſtems, and 
their followers, to invent and uſe what diſtinctions they pleaſe; and 
to call things by what names they think fit. But I cannot allow to 
them, or to any man, an authority to make a religion for me, or to 
alter that which God hath revealed. And if they pleaſe to call the 


' believing that which our Saviour and his apoſtles preached and pro- 


poſed alone to be believed an Hifforical Faith, they have their: 
liberty, but they muſt have a care how they deny it to be a Jultify- 
ing or Saving Faith, when our Saviour and his apoſtles have de- 
elared it fo to be, and taught no other which men ſhould receive, 
and whereby they ſhould be made helievers unto eternal life; un- 
les they can fo far make bold with our Saviour, for the fake of their 
beloved ſyſtems, as to ſay, that he forgot what he came into the 
world for; and that he and his apoſtles did net inſtruct people 
right in the way and myſteries of ſalvation: for that this is the ſole 
doctrine preſſed and required to be believed in the whole tenor of our 


Saviour's and his apoſtles preaching, we have ſhewel thrbugHt the 


whole hiſtory of the evangeliſts and the Acts. And I challenge 
them to ſhew, that there was any, other doctrine, upon their aſſent 
to which, or diſbelief of it, men were pronounced believers or un- 
believers; and accordingly received into the church of Chriſt, as 
members of his body, as fir as mere believing could make them ſo, 
or elſe kept out of it: this was the only goſpel-article of faith 
which was preached to them. And if nothing - Si preached - 
every where, the apoſtle's argument will hold againſt any other ar- 
ticles of faith to be believed under the goſpel, Rom. x. 14. « How 
* ſhall they believe that whereof they have not heard? For to 
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preach any other doctrines neceſſary to be believed, we do not find 


that any body was ſent. 1 
Perhape, it will be further argued, that this is not a ſaving faith, 
becauſe ſuch a faith as this the devils may have, and it was plain 
they had; for they believed and declared Jeſus to be the Meſſiah. 
And St. James, chap. ii. 19. tell us, The. devils. believe, and 
« tremble ;”* and yet they ſhall not be ſaved. To which I anſwer, 
I. That they could not be faved by any faith, to whom it was not 
propoſed as a means of ſalvation, nor ever promiſed to be counted 
for righteouſneſs, This was an act of grace, ſhewn only to man- 
kind. God dealt fo favourably with the poſterity of Adam, that if 
they would believe Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, the promiſed king and 
Saviour, and perform what other conditions were required of them 
by the covenant of grace, God would juſtify them becauſe of this 
belief; he would account this faith to them for righteouſneſs, and 
look on it as making up the defects of their obedience ; which being 
thus ſupplied by what was taken inſtead of it, they were looked on 
as juſt or righteous, and ſo inherited eternal life. But this favour 
ſhewn to mankind was never offered to the fallen angels. They 
had no ſuch propoſals made to them; and therefore whatever of this 
kind was propoſed to men, it availed not devils whatever they per- 
formed of it. This covenant of grace was never offered to them. 
2. I anſwer; that though the devils believed, yet they could not 
be ſaved by the covenant of grace; becauſe they performed not the 
ether condition® required in it, altogether as neceſſary to be per- 
formed as this believing ; and that is repentance, _ Repentance is 
as abſolute a condition of the covenant of grace, as faith; and as ne- 
24 to be performed, as that. John the Baptiſt, who was to pre- 
pare e way for the Meſſiah, “ preached the baptiſm of repentance 
5 for the remiſſion of. ſins.” Mark i. 4. | DEE 
As Jah began his preaching with © Repent, for the kingdom of 
ce heaven is at hand, Matt. iii. 2. ſo did our Saviour begin his, 
Matt. iv. 17.“ From that time began jeſus to preach, and to ſay, 
“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.“ Or, as St. 
Mark has it in the parallel place, Mark i. 14, 15. Now after that 
&« John was put in priſon, Jeſus came into Galilee, preaching the 


_ ©. goſpel of the kingdom of God, and ſaying; The time is fultilled, 


cc and the 4 9 of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe the 
4 goſpel I his was not only the beginning of his preaching, but 
the ſum of all that he did preach; viz. that men ſhould repent, and 


believe the good tidings which he brought them, that the time was 


fulfilled for the coming of the Meffiah, And this was what his 
apcitles preached, when he ſent them out, Mark vi, 12. ,* And they 
« going out, preached that men ſhould repent.” Believing Jeſus 
tobethe Mefliah, and repenting, were#ſo neceſlary and fundamental 
rts of the covenant of grace, that one of them alone is often put 
for both. For here St. Mark mentibns nothing but their preach» 
ing repentance ; as St. Luke, in the parallel place, chap. ix, 6, 
mentions nothing but their eyangelizing, or preaching the good 
- | news 
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news of the kingdom of the Meſſiah. And St. Paul often in his 
epiſtles puts faith for the whole duty of a Chriſtian. But yet che 
tenor of the goſpel is what Chriſt declares, Luke xii. 38. Unleſs 
« ye repent, ye ſnall all likewiſe periſh.” And in the parable of the 
rich man in hell, delivered by our Saviour, Euke xvi. repentance 
alone is the means propoſed of avoiding that place of torment, ver. 
30, 31. And what the tenor of the docttine, which ſhould be 
preached to the world, ſhould be, he tells his apoſtles after his 
reſurrection, Luke xxiv. 2. viz. © That repentance and remiſſion 
« of ſins ſhould be preached in his name, who was the Meſſſah. 
And accordingly believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and N 
was what the apoſtles preached. | So Peter began, Acts ii. 38. „ Re- 
&« pent, and be baptized. | Theſe: two things were required for 
the remiſſion of ſins, viz. entering themſelves in the kingdom of 
God, and owning and profeſſing themſelves the ſukhjects of Jeſus, 
whom they believed to be the Meſſiah, and roceived for their Lord: 
and king; for that was to be baptized) in his name: baptiſm being 
an initiating ceremony known. to the Jews, whereby- thoſe, - who- 
leaving heatheniſm, and profeſſing a ſubmiſſion to the law of Moſes, 
were received into the commonwealth of Iſrael. And fo it was, 
made uſe of by our Saviour, to be that ſolemn. viſible act, whereby 
thoſe who believed him to be the Meſſiah, received him as their 
king, and profeſſed obedience; to him, were admitted as ſubjects into 
his Kingdom: which in the goſpels is called The kingdom of 
« God;” and in the Acts and Epiſtles often hy another name, viz. 
« The church.” ©. CONN ant Ao. ic od METLATS orien woes 5 
The ſame St. Peter preaches again to the Jews, Acts iii. 19. 
“ Repent, and be converted, that your ſins may be blotted. out.. 
What this repentance was, which the new covenant required as 
one of the conditions to be performed by all thoſe. who ſhould re- 
ceive the benefits of that covenant, is plain in the ſeripture, to be 
not only a ſorrow for ſins paſt, but What is a natural conſequence- 
of ſuch forrow, if it be real) a turning from them, into a ne and 
contrary life. And ſo they are joined together, Acts iii. 19. Re- 
« pent, and turn about; or, as we render it, Be converted. And 
Acts xxvi. & Repent and turn to God“ l r 
And ſometimes turning about is put alone to ſignify repentance, 
Matt. xiii. 15. Luke xxii. 32. Which in other words is well ex- 
preſſed by newneſs of life. For it being certain, that he who is really. . 
ſorry for his ſins, and abhors them, will turn from them, and for- 
ſake them; either of theſe acts, which have ſo natural a connexion 
one with the other, may be, and is often, put for both 7 
Repentance is a hearty ſorrow for our paſt n i deeds, and a ſincere 
reſolution and endeavour, to the utmoſt of our power, to conform 
all our actions to the law of God. So that repentance does not 
conſiſt in one ſingle act of ſorrow (though that, being the firſt and 
leading act, gives denomination to the whole), but in doing works 
of repentance, in. a ſincere obedience to the law of Chriſt, the re- 
mainder of our lives. This 1 2 called for by John the * 
: | 4 5 


* . 
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the preacher of re _— Matt. iii. 8. “Bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance.” And by St. Paul here, Acts xxv$. 20. Re 
<-pent and turn to God, and do works meet for repentance. “ 
There are works to follow belonging to repentance, - as well as 
ſorrow for what is paſt. S R e e 
Theſe two, faith and repentance, i. e. believing Jeſus to be the 
Meſſiah, and a good life, are the indiſpenſable conditions of the 
new covenant to be performed by all thoſe who would obtain eternal 
life. The reaſonableneſs, or rather neceſſity of which, that we may 
the better comprehend, we muſt a little look back ts what was ſaid” 
inden ing.. FP 
Adam being the ſon of God, and ſo St. Luke calls him, chap. 
iii. 38. had this part alſo of the « likeneſs and “ image” of his 
father, viz, that he was immortal. But Adam tranſgreſſing the 
command given him by his heavenly father, incurred the penalty, 
forfeited that ſtate of immortality, and became mortal. After this, 
Adam begot children, but they were “ in his own likeneſs, after his 
cc nn image; mortal like their father © © (nm 
God nevertheleſs, out of his infinite mercy, willing to beſtow 
eternal life on mortal men, ſends Jeſus Chriſt into the world; who 
being conceived in the womb of a virgin (that had not known 
— by the immediate power of God was r ep ſon of 
God; according to what the angel declared to his mother, Luke i. 
30-35. The Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee: therefore alſo that holy 
« thing which ſhall be born of thee, ſhall be called THE so oF 
“ GoB.“ So that, being the ſon of God, he was, like dis father, 
« immortal, as he tells us, John v. 26. ©« As the father hath life 
© in himſelf, ſo hath he given to the ſon to have life in himſelf.”* - 
And that immortality is a part of that © image,” wherein theſe 
(who were the immediate ſons ef God, ſo as to have no other 
father) were made like their father, appears probable, not onhy 
from the places in Geneſis concerning Adam, above taken notice 
of, but ſeems to me alſo to be intimated in fome expreſſions con- 
cerning Jeſus the ſon of God. In the New Teſtament, Col. i. 15 
he is called © the image of the inviſible God,” „ Inviſible” ſeems 
put in, to obviate any groſs imagination, that he (as images uſed to 
do) repreſented God in any corporeal or viſible reſemblance. And 
there is farther ſubjoined, to lead us into the meaning of it, The 
< firſt-born of every creature; which is farther explained, ver. 18. 
where he is termed, The firſt-born from the dead: thereby 
waking out, and ſhewing himſelf to be the “ image“ of the inviſible 
God; that death hath no power over him: but being the ſon of 
God, and not having forfeited 8 ſonſhip by any tranſgreſſion, 
was the heir of eternal life; as Adam ſhould have been, had he 
continued in his filial duty. In the fame ſenſe the apoſtle ſeems to 
uſe the word « image?” in other places, viz. Rom. viii. 29. Whom 
«& he did foreknow, he alſo did predeſtinate to be contormed to the 
6“ image of his ſon, that he might be the firſt-born among many 
7 5 brethren.“ 
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AS DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 74 
« brethren.” This & image,” to which they were  conformedy 


ſeems to be, “ immortality** and eternal life, - For it is remarkable, 


that in both theſe places. St. Paul ſpeaks of the reſurrection, and 
that Chriſt was & the firſt- born among many brethren; he being 
by birth the ſon of God, and the others only by adoption, as we ſeg 
in this ſame chapter, ver. 15-17. „Ve have received the ſpirit of 


adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, father the ſpirit itſelf bearing 
« witneſs with our ſpirits, that we are the children of God. And 
« if children, then heirs; and joint-heirs with Chriſt > if ſo be that 


« we ſuffer with him, that we may alſo be glorified together. And 


hence we ſee, that our Saviour vouchſafes to call thoſe, utho at the 
day of judgement are through him entering into eternal life, his 
c brethren ;”* Matt. xxv. 40. Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto 


cone of the leaſt of theſe my brethren.“ May we not in this find 


a reaſon why God ſo frequently in the New I eſtament, and ſo ſeldom, 
if at all, in the Old, is mentioned under the ſingle title of IHE Fa- 
THER ? and therefore our Saviour ſays, Matt. xi. No man knou- 
« eth the father fave the ſon, ande to whomſover the ſon will 
<« reveal him.” God has now a ſom again in the world, the firit- 
born of many brethren, who all now, by the ſpirit of adoption, can 
ſay, Abba,” father; and we by adoption, being for his fake made 
his brethren, and the ſons of God, come to ſhare in that inheritance 
which was his natural right, he being by birth the ſan of God: 


which inheritance is eternal life. And again, ver, 28. We groan 
« within ourſelyes, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 


« of our body” whereby is plainly meant the change of theſe frail 
mortal bodies, into the ſpiritual immortal bodies at the reſurrection 
« When this mortal thall have put on immortality, 1 Cor. xv. 54. 


which in that chapter, ver. 42 - 44, he farther. expreſſes thus: „ 80 


« alſo is the reſurrection of. the dęad. It is ſown in corruption; it 
« 1s raiſed in incorruption; it i 
« glory: it is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power: it is ſown a 
natural body, it id raiſed a ſpiritual body, &c.. To which he 
ſubjoins, ver, 49. * Ag#we have borne the image of the cacthy” 
(i. e. As we have been mortal, like earthy Adam our father, from 
whom we are deſcended, when he was turned out of paradiſe), & we 


« thall alſo bear the image of the heavenly; into whoſe ſonſhip 
and inheritance being — weiſhall, at the reſurrection; receive 


that © adoption” we expect, Even the redemption of our bodies; 
and after his © image, which is the imageꝰ of the father, become 
immortal. Hear what he himſelf ſays, Luke xx 35, 36. „The 

„ who {hall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the ou 
4 ſurrection from the dead, neither marrꝶ nor are given in mar- 


< riage. Neither can they die any more; for they are equal unto. 


« the angels, and are the $ONs OF Gon, being the ſons of the re- 


« furrection.“ And he that ſhall read St. Paul's argument, Acts | 


xiii. 32, 33, will find, that the great evidence that Jeſus was the 
* ſon of God,” was his reſurrection. Then the image of his fa- 


ther appeared in him when he viſibly entered into the ſtate of im- 


mortality. 
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mortality. For thus the apoſtle reaſons ;* & We. preach to you, 
ho that the promiſe which was made to our fathers,” God hath' 
< fulfilled the fame unto us, in that he hath raiſed up Jeſus again; 
as it is alſo written in the ſecond Pfalm, Thou art my ſon, chis 
< day have I begotten thee.” ü e et 901 
This may ſerve a little to explain the & immortality” of the ſons 
of God, who are in this, like their father, made after his “ image” 
and likeneſs. | But that our Saviour was fo, he himſelf farther de- 
clares, John x. 18. where, ſpeaking of his life, he ſays, „ No one 
« taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myſelf: I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it up again.“ Which 
he could not have had if he had been a mortal man, the ſon of a 
man, of the ſeed of Adam; or elſe had by any tranſgreſſion forfeited 
his life: for “ß the wages of ſin is death.” And he that hath in- 
curred death for his own tranſgreſſion, cannot lay down his life for 
another, as our Saviour profeſſes he did. For he was the juſt one, 
Acts vii. 57. and xii. 14. Who knew 10 fin.“ 2 Cor. v. 21. 
* who did no fin, neither whs guile found in his mouth.“ And 
thus, © As by man came death, ſo by man came the reſurrectionlof 
< the dead. For as in Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be 
made ahne 5 i 1 ot 
For this laying down his life for others, our Saviour tells us, 
John x. 17. „ Iherefore does my father love me, becauſe I lay 
« down my life, that I might take it again.“ And this his obe- 
dience and ſuffering was rewarded with a kingdom, which he tells 
us, Luke xxii.. His father had appointed unto him;“ and which, 
it is evident out of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, chap: xii. 2. he had 
2 regard to in his ſufferings: ho for the joy that was ſet before 
«© him, endured the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame, and is ſet down at 
the right hand of the throne of God.“ Which kingdom given 
him upon this account of his oMlience, ſuffering, and death, he 
himfelf takes notice of in theſe words, John xvii. 1=-4. Jeſus 
« lift up his eyes to heaven, and ſaid, Father, the hour is come, 
4 glorify thy ſon, that thy ſon alſo may gl6ify thee® As thou haft 
given him power Over all fleſh, that he ſhould give eternal life 


FE 


« to as many as thou haſt given him. And this is life eternal, 


that they may know thee the only true God, and Jeſus the Meſ- 
« ſiah, whom thou haſt ſent.” I have glorified thee on earth; I 
&« have finiſhed the work which thou gaveſt me to do.“ And $% 
Paul, in his epiſtle to the Philippians, chap. ii. 8-11. © He hum- 
te hled himſelf, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
K the croſs. Wherefore God alſo hath highly exalted him, and 
« given him a name that is above every name: that at the name 
« of Jeſus every knee ſhall bow, of things in heaven, and things 
“ in earth, and- things under the earth; and that every tongue 
« ſhould confeſs that Jeſus Chriſt is Lord.“ bn? EE 
Thus God, we ſee, deſigned his fon Chriſt Jeſus a kingdom, an 
everlaſting kingdom in heaven. But “ though as in Adam all die, 
« fo in Chriſt thall all be made alive; and al men ſhall TD 
4+ | | 
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ite again at the laſt: day; yet all men having ſinned, and thereby 
2 ſhort of the —— of God, as St. Faul atjures us, Rom. 
iii. 23. (i. e. not attaining to the heayenly kingdom of the Meſſiah, 
which is often called the glory of God; as may be ſeen, Rom. v. 
2. and xv. 7. and ii. 7. Matt. xvi. 27. Mark viii. 38. Por no one 
who is unrighteous, 1. e. comes ſhort of perfect righteouſneſs, ſhall 
be admitted into the eternal life of that kingdom; as is declared, 
x Cor. vi. 9. The unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom of EY 
« God”). And death, the wages. of lin, being the portion of aal! 
thoſe who had tranſgreſſed the righteous law of God, the ſon of |; 
God would in yain have come into the world, to lay the founda- 
tions of a kingdom, and gather together a ſelect people out of the 
world, if (they being found guilty at- their appearance- before the 
judgement-ſeat of the | righteous judge of all men at the laſt day) 
inſtead of entrance into eternal life in the kingdom he had prepared 
for them, they ſhould receive death, the juſt reward of ſin, which _ 
every one of them was guilty of. This ſecond death would have 
left him no ſubjects; and inſtead of thoſe ten thouſand times ten 
thouſand, and thouſands of thouſands, there would not have been 
one left him to ſing praiſes unto. his name; ſaying, „ Bleſling, and 
« honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that ſitteth on the 
„ throne, and unto the lamb for ever and ever.“ God, therefore, 
out of his mercy to mankind, and for the erecting of the kingdom 
of his ſon, and furniſhing it with ſubjects out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation, propoſed to the children of men, 
that as many of them as would believe jeſus his ſon (whom he 
ſent into the world) to be the Meſſiah, the promiſed deliverer, and 
would receive him for their king and ruler, ſhould have all their 
paſt fins, diſobedience, and rebellion forgiven them; and if for the 
future they lived in a ſincere obedience to his law, to the utmoſt 
of their power, the ſins of hum frailty for the time to come, as 
well as all thoſe of their paſt lives, ſhould, for his fon's ſake, becauſe. 
they gave themſelves up to him to be his ſubjects, be forgiven 
them: and ſo their faith, which made, them be baptized into his 
name (i. e. enrol themſelves. in the kingdom of Jeſus the Meſſiah, 
and profeſs themſelves his ſubjects, and conſequently live by the 
laws of his kingdom), ſhould be accounted to them fox righteouſ- 
neſs ; i. e. ſhould ſupply the defects of a ſcanty obedience in the 
ſight of God; who, counting this faith-to them for righteouſneſs, or 
complete obedience, did thus juſtify, or-make them juit, and thereby. 
capable of eternal life, e „ 
Now, that this is the faith for which God of his free grace juſ- 
tifies ſinful man (for & it is God alone that juſtifieth,” | or vith, * 
33. Rom, iii, 26,), we have already ſnewed, by obſerving through 
all the hiſtory of our Saviour and the apoſtles, recorded in the evan= 
geliſts, and in the Acts; what he and his apoſtles, preached and pro- 
poſed to be believed, We ſhall ſhew now, that, beſides believing 
him to be the Meſſiah their king, it was farther required, that tho \ 
Who would have the privilege, advantage, and deliverance of his by 
* kingdom, 
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kingdom, ſhould enter themſelves into it; and by baptiſm being 
made deniſons, and ſolemnly incorporated into that kingdom, live” 
as became ſubjects obedient to the laws of it. For if they believed 
him to be the Meſſiah their king, but would not obey his laws, 
and would not have him to reign over them, they were but the- 
greater rebels; and God would not juſtify them for a faith that did 
but increaſe their guilt, and oppoſe diametrically the kingdom and 
deſign of the Meſſiah; «© who gave himſelf for us, that he might 
4 redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himſelf a peculiar 
cc people, zealous of good works, Titus ii. 14. And therefore St. 
Paul tells the Galatians, That that which availeth is faith; but 
faith working by love.” And that “ faith” without «© works, 
3. e. the works of ſincere obedience to the law and will of Chriſt, 
is not ſufficient for our juſtification, St. James ſhews at large, 
Chap. it. | f | © AN 
Neither indeed could it be otherwiſe; for life, eternal life, being 
the reward of juſtice or righteouſneſs only, appointed by the righte- 
ous God (who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity) to thoſe 
only who had no taint or infection of ſin upon them, it is impoſ- 
ſible chat he ſhould juſtify thoſe who had no regard to juſtice at 
all, whatever they believed, This would have been to encourage 
iniquity, contrary to the purity of his nature, and to have con- 
demned that eternal law of right, which is holy, juſt, and good: of 
which no one precept or rule is abrogated or repealed z' nor indeed 
can be, whilſt God is an holy, juſt, and righteeus God, and man # 
rational creature, The duties of that law ariſing from the conſti- 
tution of his very nature, are of eternal obligation; nor can it be 
taken away, or difpenſed wi, without changing the nature of 
things, or overturning the meaſure of right and wrong, and thereby 
N introducing and authoriſing irregularity, confuſion, and diſorder in 
| the world. Chriſt's coming into the world was not for ſuch an end 
: as that; but, on the contrary, to reform the corrupt ſtate of dege- 
nerate man, and out of thoſe who would mend their tives, and 
bring forth fruit meet for repentance, erect a new kingdom. 9 
This is the law of that kingdom, as well as of all, mankind; 
and that law by which all men ſhall be judged at the laſt day. Only: 
thoſe who have believed Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and have taken 
him to be their king, with a ſincere endeavour after righteouſneſs, 
in obeying his law, ſhall have their paft ſins not imputed, to them; 
and ſhall” have that faith taken inſtead of obedience, where frailty 
and weakneis made them tranſgreſs, and fin prevailed after conver?- 
ſion in-thoſe who hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs (or peri 
obedience), and do not allow themſelves in acts of difobedience and 
rebellion, againſt the laws of that kingdom they are entered into. 
| He did not expect, it is true, a perfect ates: void of all 
; | lips and falls; he knew our make, and the weakneſs of our con- 
ſtitutions too well, and was ſent with a ſupply for that defect. Be- 
ſides, perfect obedience was the righteouſneſs of the law of works; 
and then the reward would ꝓe of debt, and not of grace: and T 
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| ſuch there was no need of faith to be imputed to them for righte- 
ouſnels. They ſtood upon their own legs, were guſt already, and 
needed no allowance to be made them for believing Jeſys to be the 
Meſſiah, taking him for their king, and becoming his ſubjects. 
But that Chriſt does require obedience, ſincere obedience, is evident 
from the laws he himſelf delivers (unleſs he can be ſuppoſed to give 
and inculcate laws only to have them difobeyed), and from the ſen- 
tence he will paſs when he comes to judge; 1 
The faith required was, to believe jeſus to be the Meſſiah, the 
anointed, who had been 1 God to the world. Amongſt 
the Jews (to whom the promiſes and prophecies of the Meſſiah were 
more immediately delivered) anointing was uſed to three ſorts of 
perſons at their inauguration, whereby they were ſet apart to three 
great offices, viz. of prieſts, prophets, and kings. Though theſe 
three offices be in holy writ attributed to our Saviour, yet I do not 
remember that he any where aſſumes to himſelf the title of a prieſt, 
or inentions any thing relating to his prieſtheod; nor does he 
ſpeak of his being a prophet but very ſparingly, and once or twice, 
as it were, by the bye: but the goſpel, or the good news of the 
kingdom of the Meſſiah, is what he preaches every where, and 
makes it his great buſineſs to publiſh to the world. This he did, 
not only as moſt agreeable to the expectation of the Jews, who 
looked for their Meſſiah, chiefly as coming in power to be their king 
and deliverer, but as it beſt anſwered the chief end of His coming, 
which was to be a king, and as ſuch to be received by thoſe who 
would be his ſubjects in the kingdom which he came to erect. And 
though he took not directly on himſelf the title of king till he was 
in cuſtody, and in the hands of Pilate; yet it is plain “ king,” and 
« king of Iſrael,” were the familiar and received titles of the Meſ- 
ſiah. See John i. 50. Luke xix. 38. compared with Matt. xxi. . 
and Mark xi. 9. John xii. 13# Matt. xxi. 5. Luke xxiii. 2. com- 
pared with Matt. xxvii. 11. and John xviii. 33—37. Mark xv. 12. 
compared with Matt. xxvii. 22. Matt. xxvii. 42. , 
What thoſe were to do, who believed him to be the Meſſiah, and 
received him for their king, that they might be admitted to be par- 
takers with him of his kingdom in glory, we ſhall beſt know by 
the laws he gives them, and requires them to obey ; and by the ſen- 
tence which he himſelf will give, when, fitting on his throne, they 
| ſhall all appear at his tribunal, to receive every one his doom from 
the mouth of this righteous judge of all men. | 
What he propoſes to his followers to be believed, we have already 
ſeen; by examining his, and his apoſtles preaching, ſtep by ſtep, 
all through the hiſtory of the four evangeliits, and the “ Acts of 
« the apoſtles:” The ſame method will beſt and plaineſt ſhew us, 
whether he required of thoſe who belicved him to be the Meſſiah, 
any thing beſides that faith, and what it was. For he being a king, 
we ſhall ſee by his commands what he expects from his ſubjects : 
for if he did not expect obedience to them, his commands would 
be but meer mockery; and if there were no puniſhment for 2 | 
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tranſgreſſors of them, his laws would not be the Jaws of a king, that 


had authority to command, and power to chaſtiſe the diſobedient; 


but empty talk, without force, and without influence. 


We ſhall therefore from his injunctions (if 1 ſuch there be) 


ſee what he has made Nr. to be performed, 
mall be received into eternal li 
heavens. And in this we cannot be deceived. What we have from 


y all thoſe who 
fe in his kingdom prepared in the 


his own mouth, eſpecially if repeated over and over again, in dif- 
ferent places and expreſſions, will be paſt doubt and controverſy, 
T ſhall paſs by all that is ſaid by St. John Baptiſt, or any other, 
before our Saviour's entry upon his miniſtry and public promulga- 
tion of the laws of his kingdom. . 5 

He began his preaching with a command to repent ; as St. Matt. 


tells us, iv. 17. From that time jeſus began to preach; ſaying, 


©« Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” And Luke v. 
32. he tells the Scribes and Phariſees, «© I come not to call the 
ce righteous ;”* thoſc who were truly ſo needed no help, they had a 
right to the tree of life, © but ſinners to repentance.” 

In his ſermon, as it is called in the Mount, Luke vi. and Matt, 
v. &c. he commands they ſhould be exemplary in good works, 
« Let your light ſo ſhine amongſt men, that they may ſee your 
c good works, and glorify your father which is in heaven,“ Matt. 
v. 15. And that they might know what he came for, and what he 
expected of them, he tells them, ver. 17—20. « "Think not that I 
« am come to diſſolveꝰ or looſen “ the law, or the prophets : I am 
* not come to diflolve*” or looſen, but to © make it full,” or com- 
pleat : by giving it you in its true and ſtrict ſenſe. Here we ſee he 
confirms, and at once reinforces all the moral precepts in the Old 
Teſtament. © For verily I ſay to you, Till heaven and earth paſs, 
« one jot or one tittle ſhall in no wiſe paſs from the law till all 
« be done. Whoſoever therefore ſhall break one of theſe leaſt 
« commandments, and ſhall teach men fo, he ſhall be called the 


© leaſt” (i. e. as it is interpreted, ſhall not be at all) © in the 


« kingdom of heaven.” Ver. 21. I fay unto you, That except 
your righteouſneſs, i. e. your performance of the eternal law of 
right, “ ſhall exceed the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, 


ye ſhall in no cafe enter into the kingdom of heaven: 


and then 


he goes on to make good what he ſaid, ver. 17. viz. “ That he 
« was come to compleat the law,” viz. by giving its full and clear 
ſenſe, free from the corrupt and looſening gloſſes of the Scribes and 
PRariſees, ver. 22 — 26. He tells them, That not only murder, but 


den. 


cCauſeleſs anger, and ſo much as words of contempt, were forbid- 


He commands them to be reconciled and kind towards their 


adverſaries ; and that upon pain of condemnation. In the follow- 
ing part of his ſermon, which is to be read Luke vi. and more at 
large Matt. v, vi, vii. he not only forbids actual uncleanneſsÞ but 
all irregular deſires, upon pain of hell- fire; cauſelefs divorces, ſwear- 
ing in converſation, as well as forſwearing in judgement, revenge 
retaliation, oſtentation of charity, of devotion, and of faſting, repe- 


titions 
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titions in prayer; covetouſneſs, worldly care, cenſoriouſneſs: and, 
on the other tide, commands loving our friends, doing good to thoſe 
that hate us, bleſſing thoſe that curſe us, praying for thoſe thut de- 
ſpightfully uſe us; patience, and meekneſs under injuries; forgive- 
nels, liberality, compaſſion : and cloſes all his particular injunctions, 
with this general golden rule, Matt. vii. 12. All things what- 
« ſoever ye would have that men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo 
« to them: for this is the law and the prophets.” And to ſhew 
how much he is in earneſt, and expects obedience to theſe laws; 
he tells them, Luke vi. 35. That if they obey, “great ſhall be 
« their REWARD ;” they “ thall be called, The ſons of the higheſt.“ 
And to all this, in the concluſton, he adds this folemn ſanction: 
« Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I ſay?” 
It is in vain for you to take me for the Meſſiah your king, unleſs 
you obey me. © Not every one who calls me Lord, Lord, ſhall 
t enter into the kingdom of heaven,“ or be the ſons of God; « but 
« he that docth the will of my father which is in heaven.” To 
ſuch diſobedient ſubjects, though they have propheſied and done 
miracles in my name, I ſhall fay at the day of judgement, ( Depart 
« from me, ye workers of iniquity, I know you not.? ; 

When Matt. xii. he was told, chat his mother and brethren _ . 
ſought to ſpeak with him, ver. 493 “ ſtretching out his hands to yy 
« his diſciples, he ſaid, Behold my mother and my brethren; for 
« whoſocver ſhall do the will of my father, who is in heaven, he is 
« my brother, and ſiſter, and mother.” They could not be chil- 
dren of the adoption, and. fellow-heirs with him of eternal life, who 
did not do the will of his heavenly fatter. a k 

Matt. xv. and Mark vii. the Phariſees finding fault, that his 
diſciples eat with unclean hands, he makes this declaration to his 
apoſtles: © Do ye not perceive, that whatſoever fray without en- 
« tereth into a man, cannot defile him; becauſe it enters not into 
© his heart, but his belly. That which cometh out of the man, 
that defileth the man: for from within, out of the heart of men, | 
« proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 2 

s falſe witneſſes, covetouſneſs, wickedneſs, deceit, laſciviouſneſs, 
« an evil eye, blaſphemy, pride, fooliſhneſs. All theſe ill things come 
« from within, and defile a man.“ 

He commands ſelf-denial, and the expoſing ourſelves to ſuffering 
and danger, rather than to deny or diſown him: and this upon 
pain of loſing our fouls, which are of more worth than all the world. 
This we may read Matt. xvi. 24— 27. and the parallel places, 
Matt. viii. and Luke ix. # 

Ihe apoſtles diſputing amongſt them who ſhould he greateſt in 
the kingdom of the Meſſiah, Matt. xviii. 1. he thus determines the 
coniroverſy, Mark. ix. 35. If any one will be firſt, let him be 
< laſt of all, and ſervant of all:“ and ſetting a child before the 

adds, Matt. xviii. 3. Verily I ſay unto you, Unleſs ye turn, an 
"uh e. as ehnldren, ye ſhall not enter into the kingdom of 
« heaven.” * N 3 


Matt. 
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Matt. xviii. 15. If thy brother ſhall treſpaſs againſt thee, go and 
« tell him his fault between tnee and him alone: if he ſhall hear 
e thee, thou haſt gaincd thy brother; but if he will not hear thee, 
de then take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two 
or three witneiles every word may be eſtabliſſed. And if he ſhall 
i neglect to h-ar them, tell it to the church; but if he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as an Heathen and Publi- 
can.“ Ver. 21. „Peter ſaid, Lord, How often ſhall my brother 
tc {in againſt me, and I forgive him? till ſeven times? Jeſus ſaid 
« unto him, I fay not unto thee till ſeven times, but until ſeventy 
« times ſeven.” And then ends the parable of the ſervant, who; 
being himſelf forgiven, was rigorous to his feJlow-ſervant, with theſe 
words, ver. 34. And his Lord was wroth, and delivered him to 
« the tormentors, till he ſhould pay all that was due unto him. 
« So likewiſe ſhall my heavenly father do alſo unto you, if you 
« from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
& treſpaſies.”” | | 2 5 
Luke x. 25. To the lawyer, aſking him, © What ſhall I do to 
cc inherit eternal life? He faid, What is written in the law? how 
< readeft thou?“ He anſwered, „ Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
« God witn all thy heart, and with all thy foul, and with all thy 
« ſtrength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyſelf.” 
Fefus ſaid, & This do, and thou ſhalt live.” And when the lawyer, 
upon our Saviour's parable of the good Samaritan, was forced to 
confeſs, that he that ſhewed mercy was his neighbour z Jeſus diſ- 
miſſed him with this charge, ver. 37. Go, and do thou likewiſe.“ 
Luke xi. 41. Give alms of ſuch things as ye have: behold, all 
dc things are clean unto you.“ at 
Luke xii. 15. Take heed, and beware of covetouſneſs.” Ver, 
22. « Be not ſolicitous what ye ſhall eat, or what ye ſhall drink, 
© nor what ye ſhall put on;“ be not fearful or apprehenſive of want, 
< for it is your father's pleaſure to give you a kingdom. Sell that 
« you have, and give alms: and provide yourſelves bags that wax 
ce not old, and treaſure in the heavens that faileth not; for where 
cc your treaſure is, there will your heart be alſo. Let your loins be 
© girded, and your lights burning; and ye yourſelves like unto 
ce men that wait for the Lord, when he will return. Bleſſed are 
ec thoſe ſervants, whom. the Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find 
watching. Bleſſed is that ſervant, whom the Lord having made 
ruler of his houſhold, to give them their portion of meat in due 
ſeaſon, the, Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find fo doing: of a truth 
I fay unto you, that he will make him a ruler over all that he 
hath. But if that ſervant ſay in his heart, My Lord delayeth his 
coming, and ſhall begin to beat the men-ſervants, and maidens, and 
to eat and drink, and to be drunken: the Lord of that ſervant 
will come in a day when he looketh not for him, and at an hour 
when he is not aware, and will cut him in ſunder, and will ap- 
point him his portion with unbelievers. - And that ſervant who 
„ knew his Lerd's will, and prepared not himſelf, neither did ac- 
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AS DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 8i 
te cording to his will, ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes : for he 
« that knew not, and did commit thi worthy of ſtripes, ſhall be 
« heaten with few ſtripes; for unto whomfoever much is given, f 
« him ſhall be much required; and to whom men / have — 
« much, of him they will aſk the more. _ 2 

Luke xiv. 11. © Whoſoever exalt&h himſelf, ſhall be abaſed ; 
« and he that humbleth himſelf ſhall be exalted.” ps 
Ver. 12.“ When thou makeſt a dinner or ſupper, call not thy 
« friends or thy brethren, neither thy kinſman, nor thy "neigh- - 
« bours, leſt they alſo bid thee again, and a recompence be made 
« thee. But when thou makeſt a feaſt, call the poor and maimed, 
« the lame and the blind, and thou ſhalt be bleſſed ; for they cannot 
« recompenſe thee; for thou ſhalt be recompenſed at the reſurrec- 
« tion of the juſt.” * Ae. | 
Ver. 33. „ So likewiſe, whoſoever he be of you that is not ready . 
« to forego all that he hath, he cannot be my diſciple.” 
Luke xvi. 9. © I fay unto you, Make to yourſelves friends of the 
« mammon of unrighteouſneſs, that when ye fail, they may receive 
« you into everlaſting habitations. If ye have not been faithful in 
« the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your truſt the true 
« riches? andif ye have not been faithful in that which is another 
« man's, who ſhall give you that which is your own?” | w 
Luke xvii. 3. © If thy brother treſpaſs againſt theg, rebuke him; 
« and if he repent, forgive him. Andi he treſpaſs int thee ſeven 
times in a day, and ſeven times in a day turn again to thee, ſaying, 
« ] repent; thou ſhalt forgive him.“ | 8 | 
Luke xviii. 1.“ He ſpoke a parable to them, to this end, that 
men ought always to pray, and not to faint,” _ | 
Ver. 18. « One comes to him, and aſks him, ſaying, Maſter, what 
« ſhall I do to inherit eternal life? Jeſus ſaid to him, If thou wilt 
« enter into life, keep the commandments. He fays, Which? 
« Jeſus ſaid, Thou knoweſt the commandments : Thou ſhalt not 
« kill; Thou ſhalt not commit adultery; Thou ſhalt not ſteal; 
Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs; Defraud not; Honour thy 
father and thy mother; And thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as 
« thyſelf. He ſaid, All theſe have I obferved from my youth; 
« Jeſus hearing this, loved him; and faid unto him, Yet lackeſt 
thou one thing: ſell all that thou haſt, and give it to the poor, and 
& thou ſhalt have treaſure in heaven; and come, follow me.” To 
underſtand this right we muſt take notice, that this young man aſks 
our Saviour, what he muſt do to be admitted effeQually into te 
kingdom of the Meſhah ? The Jews believed, that when the Meſſiah 
came, thoſe of their nation that received him ſhould not die; but 
that they, with thoſe who Yeing dead ſhould then be raiſed again 
by him, ſhould enjoygeternal life with him. Q. Saviour, in anſwer 
to this demand, tells the young man, that to obtain the eternal life 
of the kingdom of the Meſſiah, he muſt keep the commandments. 
And then enumerating ſeveral of the precepts of the Jaw, the you 
man fays, he had obſerved theſe from his childhood: for which, 
V or. IV. * | .G * the 
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the text tells ns, Jeſus loved him. But our Saviour, to try whether 
in earneſt he believed him to be the Meſſiah, and reſolved to take 
him to be his king, and to obey him as ſuch, bids him give all he 
has to the poor, and come, and follow him, and he ſhould have 
treaſure in heavens This, I look on to be the meaning of the 
place: this of ſelling all he had, and giving it to the poor, not 
being a ſtanding law of his kingdom, but a probationary command 
to this young man, to try whether he truly believed him to be the 

Meffiah, and was ready to obey his commands, and relinquiſh all 

to follow him, when he his prince required it. 3 | 

And therefore we ſee, Luke xix. 14. where our Saviour takes 
notice of the Jews, not receiving him as the Meſſiah, he expreſſes 
it thus, „„ We will not have this man to reign over us.” It is not 
enough to believe him to be the Meſſiah, unleſs we alſo obey his 
laws, and take him to be our king, to reign over us. | 

Matt. xxii. 11—13. He that had not on the wedding-garment, 
though he accepted of the invitation, and came to the wedding, was 
caſt into utter darkneſs. By the C wedding-garment,” it is evident, 
good works are meant here. That wedding-garment of fine linen, 
clean and white, which we are told, Rev. xix. 8, is the duzivpala, 

 <. righteous acts of the Saints:“ or, as St. Paul calls it, Epheſ. iv. 
I. „the walking worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called.” 
This appears from the parahle itſelf; “ The kingdom of heaven,” 
ſays our Saviour, ver. 2. © is like unto a king who made a marriage 
“ for his ſon.” And here he diſtinguiſhes thoſe who were invited 
into three ſorts; 1. Thoſe who were invited, and came not, i. e. 
thoſe who had the goſpel, the good news of, the kingdom of God, 
propoſed to them, but believed not. 2. Thoſe who came, but had 
not on a wedding-garment, i. e. believed Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, 
but were not new-clad (as I may ſo ſay) with a true. repentance and 
amendment of life, nor adorned with thoſe virtues which the apoſtle, 
Col. iii. requires to be put on. 3. Thoſe who were invited, did 
come, and had on the wedding-garment, 1. e. heard the goſpel, be- 
lieved Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and ſincerely obeyed his laws. "Theſe 
three ſorts are plainly deſigned here; whereof the laſt only were the 
blefled; who were to enjoy the kingdom prepared for them. 

Matt. xxiii. © Be not ye called Rabbi; for one is your maſter, 
<« even the Meſſiabh, and ye all are brethren. And call no man 
« your father upon the earth; for one is your father which is in 
«heayen. Neither be ye called maſters; for one is your maſter, 
« even the Meſſiah. But he that is greateſt amongſt you, ſhall be 
« your ſervant; and whoſoever ſhall exalt himſelf, ſhall be abaſed; 
ce and he that ſhall humble himſelf, ſhall be exalted.” 'S 

Luke xxi. 34. © Take heed to yourſelves, leſt your hearts be at 
c any time ovet-charged with furfeithg and drunkenneſs, and cares 
„„ Re. > 2 ol 4 

Luke xxii. 25. He faid unto them, The kings of the Gentiles 
« exerciſe lordſhip over them; and they that exerciſe authority upon 
<« them, are called henefatcrs. But ye thall not be fo : but he that 
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« is greateſt amongſt you, let him be as the yaunger z and he that 
cc is chief, as he that doth ſerve.” re, 2 a 
John xiii. 34. © A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
« love one another; as I have loved you, that ye alſo fove one 
« another : by this ſhall all men know that ye are my «diſciples, if 
<« ye love one another.“ This command of loving one another is 
repeated again, chap. xv. 12. and 17. | 


John xiv. 15. © If ye love me, keep my commandments,” Ver. 


21. He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is 


« that loveth me; and he that loveth me, ſhall be loved of my 
« father, and I will love him, and manifeſt myſelf to him.“ Ver. 
23. If a man loveth me, he will keep my words.“ Ver. 24. He 
that loveth me not, keepeth not my ſayings.” | 

John xv. 8. © In this is my father glorified, that ye bear much 
« fruit; fo ſhall ye be my diſciples.” Ver. 14. Ye are my 
« friends, if ye do whatſoever I command you. + 84-4 

Thus we ſee our Saviour not only confirmed the moral law, and, 
clearing it from the corrupt gloſſes of the Scribes and Phariſees, 
ſhewed the ſtrictneſs as well as obligation of its injunctions; but 
moreover, upon occaſion, requires the obedience of his diſciples to 


ſeveral of the commands he afreſh lays upon them, with the en- : 
forcement of unſpeakable rewards and 2 ts in another 


world, according to their obedience or diſobediencel There is not, 
1 think, any of the duties of morality, which he has not, ſome- 
where or other, by himſelf and, his apoſtles, inculcated over and over 
again to his followers in expreſs terms. And is it for nothing that 
he is ſo inſtant with them to bring forth fruit? does he their king 
command, and is it an indifferent thing? or will their happineſs or 
miſery not at all depend upon it, whether they obey or no? They 
were required to believe him to be the Meſſiah; which faith is of 
grace promiſed to be reckoned tg them for the completing of their 
righteouſneſs, wherein it was dckective: but righteouſneſs, or obe- 
dience to the law of God, was their great 4 which if they 
could have attained by their own performances, there would have 
been no need of this gracious allowance in reward of their faith; 
but eternal life, after the reſurrection, had been their due by a former 
covenant, even that of works, the rule whereof was never aboliſhed, 
though the rigour was abated. The duties enjoined in it were du- 
ties ſtill: their obligations had never ceaſed, nor a wilful neglect of 
them was ever diſpenſed with; but their paſt tranſgreſſions were 
pardoned, to thoſe who received Jeſus, the promiſed Meſſiah, for 
their King; and their future flips covered, if renounciũg their former 
iniquities, they entered” into Fs kingdom, and continued his ſub- 
jets, with a ſteady reſolution and endeavour to obey his laws. This 
righteouſneſs therefore, a complete ohedience and freedom from fin, 
are ſtill fincerely to be endeavoured after; and it is no where pro- 
miſed, that thoſe who perſiſt in a wilful diſobedience to his laws 
ſhall be received into the eternal bliſs of his kingdom, how much 
ſoever they believe in hill . | 
| 2 G 2 A ſincere 
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A ſincere obedience, how can any one douþt to be, or ſcruple ts 
call, a condition of the new covenant, as well as faith, who ever read 
our Saviour's fermon on the mount, to omit all the reſt ? Can any 
thing be more expreſs than theſe words of our Lord? Matt. vi. 14. 


If you forgive meh their treſpaſſes, your heavenly, father will 


&« alſo forgive you; but if ye forgive not men their treſpaſſes, nei- 
ce ther will your father forgive your treſpaſſes. And John xiii. 
17. © If ye know theſe, things, happy are ye if ye do them.” This 
is ſo indiſpenſable a condition of the new covenant, that believing 
without it will not do, nor be accepted, if our Saviour knew the 
terms of which he would admit men into life. Why call ye me 
„Lord, Lord,“ ſays he, Luke vi. 46. „and do not the things 
c which I fay ?” It is not enough to believe him to be the Meſſiah, 
the “ Lord,” without obeying him: for that theſe he ſpeaks to here 
were believers, is evident from the parallel place, Matt. vii. 21—23. 
where it is thus recorded; „Not every one who ſays Lord, Lord, 
« ſhall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the 
« will of my father, which is in heaven.” No rebels, or refractory 
diſobedient, ſhall be admitted there, though they have fo far 
believed in Jeſus as to be able to do miracles in his naine ; as is 
plain out of the following words, Many will ſay to me in that 
<« day, Have we not propheſied in thy name, and in thy name haye 
c caſt out devils, and in thy name have done#many — 
« works? and then Will I profeſs unto them, I never knew you; 
« depart from me, ye workers of iniquity.” nod 8 
"This part of the new covenant, the apoſtles alſo, in their preach- 
ing the goſpel of the Mefliah, ordinarily joined with the doctrine 
of faith. 178 a | 
St. Peter in his firſt ſermon, Acts ii. when they were pricked in 


| heart, and aſked, „What ſhall we do?” ſays, ver. 38. « REPENr, 


and be baptized every one of you, in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
« for the remifſion F ſins.” The ſame he ſays to them again in 
his next ſpeech, Acts iv. 26. «© Unto you firſt, God having raiſed 
« up his ſon Jeſus, ſent him to bleſs you.” How was this done ? 
« Iv TURNING AWAY EVERY ONE FROM YOUR INIQUITAJES.” 

The ſame doctrine they Þreach to the, high-prieſt and rulers, 
Acts v. 30. © The God of our fathers raiſed up Jeſus, whom ye 
e flew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted with his 
ce right-hand, to be a Prince and a Savipur for to give REPENTANCE 
cc to Iſrael, and forgiveneſs of fins; and we are witneſſes of theſe 
<« things, and ſo is alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God hath given to 
« them that bbey him.” | | E 

Acts xvii. 30, St. Paul tells the Athenians, that now undeg the 
goſpel © God commandeth all men every where to REPENT.” 

Acts xx. 21. St. Paul, in his laſt conference with the elders of 
Epheſus, profeſſes to have taught them the whole doctrine neceſſary 
to ſalvation. © I have,” ſays he, « kept back nothing that — 

yo 


profitable unto you; but have ſhewed you, and have taught 


« publicly, and from houſe to houſy teſtifying both to the — 
l 40 an 
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« and to the Greeks and then gives an ou what his preach- 
ing had been, viz. “ REPENTANCE towards God, and faith to- 
« wards our Lord Jeſus the Meſſiah. This was the ſum and, 
ſubſtance of the goſpel which St. Paul preached, and was all that he 
knew neceſſary to ſalvation, viz. « Repentance, and believing Jeſus 
« to be the Mefliah;? and fo takes his laſt farewel of them, whom 
he ſhould never ſee again, ver. 32. in theſe words: “ And now, 
« brethren I commend you to God, and to the word of his grace, 
£« which is able to build up, and to give you an inheritance among 
<« all them that are ſanctified.? There is an inheritance conveyed .” 
by the word and covenant of grace, but it is only to thoſe,who are 

ce ſanctiſied. OT , fp 5 
Acts xxiv. 24. When Felix ſent for Paul, that he and his 
wife Druſilla might hear him © concerning the faith in Chriſt,” 
Paul reaſoned of © righteouſneſs,” or juſtice, and © temperance? 
the duties we owe to others, and to ourſelves, and of the judgement 
to come: till he made Felix to tremble. Whereby it appears, that 
« temperance.and juſtice*” were fundamental parts of the religion 
that Paul profeſſed, and were contained in the faith which he 
preached. And if we find the duties of the moral law not prefled 
by him every where, we muſt remember, that moſt of his ſermons | 
left upon record were preached in their ſynagogues to the Jews, 
who acknowledged their ,obedience due to all the precepts of the 
law, and would have taken it amiſs to have been ſuſpected not to 
have been more zealous for the law than he: and therefore it was 
with reaſon that his diſcourſes were directed chiefly to what they yet 
wanted, and were averſe to, the knowledge and embracing. of Jeſus 
their promiſed Meſſiah. But what his preaching generally was, if 
we will believe him himſelf, we may ſee Ac xxvi. where giving an 
account to king Agrippa of his life and doctrine, he tells him, yer. 
20. © I ſhewed unto them at Damaſcus, and at Jeruſalem, and 
throughout all the coaſts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that 
« they ſhould repent and turn to God, and de works meet for re- 
„ pennen, ö E 5 5 ä 
Thus we ſee, by the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles, 
that he required of thoſe Who believed him to be the Meſſiah, and 
received him for their Lord and deliverer, that they ſtiould Jive 
by his laws; and that (though in conſideration of their becoming 
his ſubjects, by faith in him, whereby they believed and took him 
to be the Meſſiah, their former fins ſhoyld be forgiven, yet) he would 
own none to be his, nor receive them as true denizons of the New 
Jeruſalem, into the inheritance of eternal life, but leave them to the 
condemnation of the unrighteous, who renounced not their former 
miſcarriages, and lived in a ſincexe obedience to his commands. 
What he expects from his followers, he has ſufficiently declared as 
a legiſlator, - And that they may not be deceived, by miſtaking the 
doctrine of faith; grace, free-grace, and the pardon and forgiveneſs 
of fins and ſalvation by him (which was the great end of his 
coming), he more than once declares to them for what omiſſions 
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and miſcarriages he ſhall judge and condemn to death even thoſe 
who have owned him, and done miracles in his name, when he 
comes at laſt to render to every one according to what he had DONE | 
in the fleſh, ſitting upon his great and glorious tribunal, at the end 
of the world. vel | rat 
The firſt place where we find our Saviour to have mentioned the 
day of Judgment, is John v. 28, 29, in theſe words: “ The hour 
<« is coming, in which all that are in their graves ſhall hear his 
cc [i. e. the ſon of God's] voice, and ſhall come forth; they that 
cc have DONE GOOD, unto the reſurrection of life; and they that 
cc have DONE EVIL, unto the reſurrection of damnation.” That 
which puts the diſtinction, if we will believe our Saviour, is the 
having © done good or evil.” And he gives a reaſon of the ne- 
ceflity of his judging or condemning thoſe © who have done evil“ 
in the following words, ver. 30. I can of my own ſelf do no- 
thing. As I hear I judge, and my judgement is juſt; becauſe I 
c ſeek not my own will, but the will of my father who hath ſent 
« me.” He could not judge of himſelf; he had but a delegated 
power of judging from the father, whoſe will he obeyed in it, and 
who was of purer eyes than to admit any unjuſt perſon into the 
kingdom of heaven. þ OS 1 7 
Matt. vii. 22, 23. Speaking again of that day, he tells what his 
ſentence will be, « Depart from me, ye WORKERS of iniquity.” 
Faith, in the penitent and ſincerely obedient, ſupplies the defect of 
their performances, and ſo by grace they are made juſt. But we may 
obſerve, none are ſentenced or puniſhed for unbelief, but only for 
their miſdeeds. They are workers of iniquity” on whom the 
ſentence is pronounced. he 1 5 
Matt. xiii. 14.“ At the end of the world, the ſon of man ſhall 
e ſend forth his angels, and they ſhall gather out of his kingdom all 
« ſcandals, and them which Do inTQUITY, and caſt them into a 
« furnace of fire; there ſhall be wailing and gnaſhing of teeth.“ 
And again, ver. 49. The angels ſhall ſever the wackeD from 
among the JUST, and ſhall caſt them into the furnace of fire.“ 
Matt. xvi, 24, For the ſon of man ſhall come in the glory of his 
father, with his angels, and then he ſhall reward every man ac- 
Ce cording to his WORKS.” | 55 
Luke xiii. 26. “ Then ſhall ye begin to ſay, We have eaten and 
« drunk in thy preſence, and thou haſt taught in our ſtreets. But 
< he ſhall fay, I tell you, I know you not: depart from me, ye 
« WORKERS of iniquity.” ee" mere a = 
Matt. xxv. 24 - 26. When the ſon of man ſhall come in his 
<« glory, and before him ſhall be gathered all nations, he ſhall ſet 
« the ſheep on his right-hand, and the goats on his left; then ſhall 
the king fay to them on his right-hand, Come, ye bleſſed of my 
<« father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
« of the world; for I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat; I was 
« thirſty, and ye gave me drink; I was a ſtranger, and ye took me 
« in; naked, and ye cloathed me; I was ſick, and ye _ mez 
« 1 Was 
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« I was in priſon, and ye came unto me. Then ſhall the righteous 
« anſwer him, ſaying, Lord, when ſaw we thee an hungred, and 
« fed thee? &c. And the king, ſhall anſwer, and fay unto them, 
« Verily, I ſay unto. you, inaſmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
« the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then 
« ſhall he ſay unto them on the left-hand, Depart from me, ye 
« curſed, into everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels: 
« for I was an hungred, and ye gave me no meat; I was thirſty, 
« and ye gave me no drink; I was a ſtranger, and ye took me not + 
« in; naked, and ye cloathed me not; ſick. and in priſon, and ye 
« viſited me not. Inſomuch that ye did it not to one of theſe, ye 
did it not tome. And theſe ſhall go into everlaſting puniſhment; 
« but the righteous into life eternal.“ 8 3 
Theſe, I think, are all the places where our Saviour mentions the 
laſt judgement, or deſcribes, his way of proceeding in that great day; 
wherein, as we have obſerved, it is remarkable, that eyery where 
the ſentence follows doing or not doing, without any mention of 
believing, or not believing. , Not that any to whom the goſpel 
hath been preached ſhall be ſaved, without believing Jeſus to be the 
Meſſiah; for all being finners, and tranſgreſſors of the law, and ſo 
unjuſt, are all liable to condemnation, . unleſs they believe, and fo 
through grace are juſtified, by God for this faith, which ſhall be ac- 
counted to them, for righteouſneſs : but the reſt, wanting this cover, 
this allowance for their tranſgreſſions, muſt anſwer for all their 3 
actions; and, being found tranſgreſſors of the law, ſhall, by the | 
letter and ſanction of that law, be condemned, for not having paid 
a full obedience to that law, and not for want of faith; that is not 
the guilt on which the puniſhment is laid, though it be the want of 
faith which lays open their guilt uncovered, and expoles tnem to the 
ſentence of the law againſt all that are unrighteous. _ 3 
The common objection here, is, If all ſinners ſhall be condemn- 
ed, but ſuch as have a gracious allowance made them, and ſo are 
juſtified by God for believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and ſo takin 
him for their king, whom they are reſolved to.obey. to the utmoſli 
of their power, what ſhall become of all mankind wo lived, be- 
fore our Saviour's time, who never heard of his e, and conſe- - 
quently could not believe in him? To this the anſwer is ſo obvious 
and natural, that one would wonder. how any reaſonable man ſhould 
think it worth the urging. Nobody was, or can be, required to 
bclieve what was never propoſed to kim to believe. Before the ful- 
nels of time, which God from the council of his own wiſdom had 
appointed to ſend his ſon in, he had at ſeveral times, and in dif- 
ferent manners, promiſed to the people of Iſrael an extraordinary 
perſon to come, who, raiſed from amongſt themſelves, ſhould be # 
their ruler and deliverer. The time, and other circumſtances of his 
birth, life, and perſon, he had in ſundry prophecies ſo particularly 
deſcribed, and ſo plainly foretold, that he was well known and ex- 
pected by the Jews under the name of the Meſſiah, or Anointed, 
given him in ſome of theſe prophecies. All then that was required 
| 4 4+ | before 


* * 
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before his appearing in the world, was, To believe what God had | 


revealed, and to rely with a full aſſurance on God for the perform. 
ance of his promiſe ; and to believe, that in due time he would fend 
them the Meſſiah, this anointed king, this promiſed Saviour and 
deliverer, according to his word. Pnis faith in the promiſes of 
God, this relying and acquieſcing in his word and faithfulneſs, the 


Almighty takes well at our hands, as a great mark of homage, paid 


by us frail creatures, to his « goodneſs” and © truth,“ as well as to 
his “ power and “ wiſdom ;” and accepts it as an acknowledge- 

ment of his peculiar providence and benignity to us. And there- 

fore our Saviour tells us, John xii. 44. He that believes on me, 
«believes not on me, but on him that ſent me.” The works of 
nature ſhew his wiſdom and power ; but it is his peculiar care of 
mankind, moſt eminently diſcovered in his promiſes to them, that 
ſhews his bounty and goodneſs ; and, conſequently engages their 
hearts in love and affection to him. This oblation of an heart fixed 
with dependance on, and affection to him, is the moſt acceptable 
tribute we can pay him; the foundation of true devotion, and life 
of all * r What a value he puts on this depending on his 
word, and reſting ſatisfied in his promiſes, we have an example in 
Abraham, whoſe faith “ was counted to him for righteouſneſs,” as 
we have before remarked out of Rom. iv. And his relying firmly 
on the promiſe of God, without any doubt of its perfofmance, gave 
him the name of the Father of the F aithful, and gained him fo much 

favour with the Almighty, that he was called © the Friend of God ;*? 
the higheſt and moſt glorious title can be beſtowed on a creature. 
'The thing promiſed was no more but a fon by his wife Sarah, and 
2 numerous poſterity by him, which ſhould poffeſs the land of 
Canaan. Theſe were but temporal bleſſings, and (except the birth 
of a ſon) very remote, ſuch as he ſhould never live to fee, nor, in 
his own perſon, have the benefit of; but becauſe he queſtioned not 


the performance of it, but reſted fully ſatisfied in the goodneſs 


truth, and faithfulneſs of God who had promiſed, it was counted to 
him for righteouſneſs. Let us ſee how St. Paul expreſſes it, Rom. 
iv. 18— 22 „ Who, againſt hope, believed in hope, that he might 
« become the father of many nations; according to that which was 
4 ſpoken, ſo ſhall thy ſeed be: and being not weak in his faith, 
« he conſidered not his own body now dead, when he was above an 
« hundred years old; neither yet the deadneſs of Sarah's womb : he 
{ not at the — of God through unbelief, but was 

«* ſtrong in faith, giving glory to God; and being fully perſuaded, 
& that what he had promiſed he was able to perform; and THERE-· 
* FORE it was imputed to him for righteouſneſs.” - St, Paul, hav- 
ing here emphatically deſcribed the ſtrength and firmneſs of Abra- 
am's faith, informs us, that he thereby * gave glory to God“ and 
erefore it was “ accounted to him for eee This is the 
way that God deals with poor frail mortals. He is graciouſly pleaſed 
to take it well of them, and give it the place of righteouſneſs,” and 
a kind of merit in his fight, if they believe his promiſes, N _ 
a Itedtalt 


* * 
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a ſtedfaſt relying on his veracity and goodneſs. St. paul Hebt 8. 


6. tells us, & Without faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God: but at 


the ſame time tells us what faith that is. For,” fays he, © He 
« that cometh to God, muſt believe that he is; and that he is a 
« rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him.” He muſt be per- 
ſuaded of God's mercy and good-will to theſe who ſeek to obey 


him, and reſt aſſured of his rewarding thoſe who rely on him for 1 


whatever, either by the light of nature, or particular promiſes, he 
has revealed to them of his tender mercies, and taught them'to ex- 
pet from his bounty. This deſcription of © faith"? (that we might 
not miſtake what he means by that © faith,” without which we can- 
not pleaſe God, and which rec6mmended the faints of old) St. 
Paul places in the middle of the liſt of thoſe who were eminent for 
their © faith, and whom he ſets as patterns to the converted Hebrews 
under perſecution, to encourage them to perſiſt in their confidence 
of deliverance by the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, and in their belief of 
the promiſes they now had under the goſpel: by thoſe examples he 
exhorts them not to « draw back“ from the hope that was ſet be- 
fore them, nor apoſtatize from the profeſſion of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, This is plain from ver. 35—38. of the precedent chapter: 
« Caſt not away therefore your confidence, which hath great recom- 
« pence of reward. For ye have great need of perſiſting, or per- 
« ſeveranceꝰ for ſo the Greek word ſigniſies here, which our tranſ- 
lation renders © patience,” ſee Luke viii. 15.), that after ye 
« have done the will of God, ye might receive the promiſe. For 
ce yet a little while, and he that ſhall come will come, and will not 
« tarry. Now the juſt ſhall live by faith. But if any man draw 
« back, my foul thall have no pleaſure in him.“ KR 
The examples of “ faith,” which St. Paul enumerates and pro- 
poſes in the following words, chap. xi. plainly ſhewy that the 
« faith” whereby thoſe beligvers of old pleaſed God was nothing 
but a ſtedfaſt reliance on the goodneſs and faithfulneſs of God, for 


* 


thoſe good things which either the light of nature, or particular 


promiſes, had given them grounds to hope for. Of what avail this 
« faith* was with God, we may ſee, ver. 4. By faith Abel offer- 
ed unto God a more excellent ſacrifice than Cain; by which he 
obtained witneſs that he was righteous.“ Ver. 5. By faith 
« Enoch was tranſlated, that he ſhould not ſee death: for before 
« his tranflation he had this teſtimony, that he pleaſed God.” Ver. 


7. Noah, being warned of God of things not ſeen as yet” ; 


being wary, © by faith prepared an ark, to the ſaving of his houſe ; 
« by the which he condemned the world, and became heir of the 
e righteouſneſs which is by faith.” And what it was that God fo 
graciouſly accepted and rewarded, we are told, ver. 11.“ Through 
< faith alſo Sarah herſelf received ſtrength to conceive ſeed, and 
« was delivered of a child, when ſhe was paſt age.” How ſhe 
came to obtain this grace from God, the apoſtle tolls us; & becauſe 
* the Judged him faithful who had promiſed.” Thoſe therefore 
who pleaſed God, and were accepted by him before the — 1 
a : 4 : 1 * 
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Chriſt, did it only by believing the promiſes, and reiying on the 
goodneſs of God, as far as 4 had revealed it to 3 For 2 
apoſtle, in the following words, tells us, ver. 13. «© Theſe all died 
<« in faith, not having received (the accomplithment of) the pro- 
“ miſes; but having ſeen them afar off: and were perſuaded of 
c them, and embraced them.” This was all that was required of 
them, to. be. perſuaded of, and embrace the promiſes which they 
had. They could be “ perſuaded of?” no more than was propoſed 
to them; embrace“ no more than was revealed, according to the 


. promiſes they had received, and the diſpenſations they were under, 


* 


And if the faith of things ſeen afar oft,” if their truſting in God 


for the promiſes he then gave them; if a belief of the Meſſiah to 
come, were ſufficient to render thoſe who lived in the ages before 
Chriſt acceptable to God, and righteous before him; I deſire thoſe, 
who tell us that God will not (nay, ſome go ſo far as to ſay can»: 
not) accept any who do not believe every article of their particular 
creeds and ſyſtems, to conſider, why God, out of his infinite mercy, 
cannot as well juſtify man now for believing; Jeſus of Nazareth to 
be the promiſed Meſſiah, the king and deliverer, as thoſe hereto- 
fore, who believed only that God would, according to his promiſe, 
in due time, ſend the Meffiah to be a king and deliverer ? F 
There is another difficulty often to be met with, which ſeems to 
have ſomething of more weight in it; and that is, that though the 
c faith” of thoſe before Chriſt (believing that God would ſend the 
Meſſiah, to be a prince, and a Saviour to his people, as he had pro- 
miſed), and the © falth”” of thoſe fince his time (believing Jeſus to 
be that Meſſiah, promiſed and ſent by God), ſhall be accounted. to 
them for righteouſneſs; yet what ſhall become of all the reſt of 
mankind, who, having never heard of the promiſe or news of a 
Saviour, not a word of a Meſſiah to be ſent, or that was come, have 
had no thought or belief concerning him? A NT 


>) 


To this 1 anſwer, that God will require of every man,“ ac- 


« cording to what he hath, and not according to what he hath not.“ 


He will not expect ten talents where he gave but one; nor require 
any one ſhould believe a promiſe, of which he has never heard. 
The apoſtle's reaſoning, Rom, x. 14. is very juſt: «© how ſhall 
« they believe in him, of whom they have not heard ??? But though 
there be many, who, being ſtrangers to the commonwealth of Iſrael, 

were alſo ſtrangers to the oracles of God committed to that people; 
many, to whom the promiſe of the Meſſiah never came, and ſo 
were never in a capacity to believe or reject that revelation ;. yet 
God had, by the light of reaſon, revealed to all mankind, who 
Would make uſe of that light, that he was good and merciful. The 


| fame ſpark of the divine nature, and knowledge in man, which 


far as to find what was his#duty, could not miſs to find alſo the 


making him a man ſhewed him the law he was under as a man, 
ſhewed him alſo the way of atoning the merciful, kind, compaſ- 


. fionate author and father of him and his. being, when he had tranſ- 


greſſed that law. He that made uſe of this candle of the Lord, ſo 


way 


AS DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES. or 
way to reconciliation and forgiveneſs, when he had failed of his duty; 
though, if he uſed not his reaſon this way, if he put out, or neglected 
this light, he might, perhaps, ſee neither. 1 
The law is the eternal, immutable ſtandard of right. And a part 
of that law is, that a man ſhould forgive, not only his children, but 
his enemies, upon their repentance, aſking pardon, and amendment. 
And therefore he could not doubt that the author of this law, and 
God of patience and conſolation, who is rich in merey, would for- 
give his frail offspring, if they acknowledged their faults, diſap- 
proved the iniquity of their tranſgreſſions, begged his pardon, and 
reſolved in earneſt for the future to conform their actions to this rule, 
which they owned to be juſt and right. This way of reconciliation, 
this hope of atonement, the light of nature revealed to them. And 
the revelation of the goſpel having ſaid nothing to the -contrary, | 
leaves them to ſtand and fall to their own father and maſter, whoſc 
goodneſs and mercy is over all his works. 5 
know ſome are forward to ur — place of the Acts, chap. iv. 
as contrary to this. The words, Ver. 10. and 12. ſtand thus: « Be 
« it known unto you all, and to all the people of Iſrael, that by the 
« name of Jeſus Chriſt: of 3 whom ye crucified, whom 
God raiſed from the dead, even by him doth this man” Ci. e. the 
lame man reſtored by Peter] “ ſtand here before you whole. This 
« is the ſtone which is ſet at nought by you builders,” which is be- 
come the head of the corner. Neither is there ſalvation in any 
« other : for there is none other name under heaven given among 
« men, in which we muſt be ſaved.” Which, in ſhort, is, that 
— is the only true Meſſiah; neither is there any other perſon b 
ut he, given to be a mediator between God and man, in whoſe | 
name we may aſk and hope for ſalvation. - 27 88 
It will here poſſibly be aſæed, Quorſum perditio hec ?*”? What 
need was there of a Saviour? What advantage have we by Jeſus 
| Chriſt? | | F. I 
| It is enough to juſtify the fitneſs of any thing to be done, b 4 
| reſolving it into & the wiſdom. of God, who has done it, thoug | | 
our ſhort views, and narrow underſtandings, may utterly incapa= + 
| citate us to ſee that wiſdom, and to judge rightly: of it. We know 
2 little of this viſible, and nothing at al of the ſtate of that intellectual 
| world, wherein are infinite numbers and degrees of ſpirits out of 
| the reach of our ken or gueſs ; and therefore know not what tranſ- 
) actions there were between God and our Saviour, in reference to 
2 his kingdom, We know not what need there was to ſet up a head 
N 
| 
) 


and a chieftain, in oppoſition to “ the prince of this world, the 

« prince of the power of the air, & c. whereof there are more than 
obſcure intimations in ſcripture. And we take too much upon 

us, if we ſhall call God's wiſdom or providence to account, and 
pertly condemn for needleſs, all that our weak, and, 3 n 


; biaſſed © underſtandings” cannot acgount for. L 72086 5; 
) Though this general-anſwer be reMy enough to the forementioned ; 
. demand, and ſuch. as a rational man, or fair ſearcher after truth, 
ö | 2 | „ will 
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will acquieſce in; _ this particular caſe, the wiſdom and-good- 
neſs of God: has ſhewn itſelf ſo viſibly to common apprehenſions, 
that it hath furniſhed us abundantly. wherewithal to ſatisfy the cu- 
rious and inquiſitive; who will not take a bleſſing, unleſs they be 
inſtructed what need they had of it, and why it was beitowed-upon 
tem. The great and many advantages we receive by the coming 
of Jeſus the Meſſiah, will ſhew, that gt was not without need that 


he was ſent into the world. 


The evidence of our Saviour's miſſion from heaven is ſo great, 
in the multitude of miracles he did before all ſorts of people, that 
what he delivered cannot but be received as the oracles of God, and 
unqueſtionable verity; for the miracles he did were ſo ordered by 


the divine providence and wiſdom, that they never were, nor could 


be, denied by any of the enemies or oppoſers of Chriſtianity. . 
Though the works of nature, in every part of them, ſutfciently 
evidence a deity, yet the world made ſo little uſe of their reaſon, 


that they ſaw him not, where even by the impreſſions of himſelf he 


was eaſy to be found. Senſe and luſt blinded their minds in ſome, 
and a carelefs inadvertency in others, and fearful apprehenſions in 
molt (who either believed there were, or could not but ſuſpect there 
might be, ſuperior unknown beings), gave them up into the hands 


of their prieſts, to fill their heads with falſe notions of the deity, 
and their worſhip with fooliſh rites, as they pleaſed; and what 
dread or craft once began, devotion ſoon made ſacred, and religion 


immutable. In this itate of darkneſs and. ignorance of the true 


God, vice and ſuperſtition held the world; nor could any help be 
bad or hoped for from © reaſon, which could not be heard, and 
was judged to have ndthing to do in the caſe, the prieſts every 


where, to ſecure their empire, having excluded © reaſonꝰ from hav- 


ing any thing to do in religion. And in the crowd of wrong no- 
tions, and invented rites, the world had almoſt loſt the ſight of the 


one only true God. The rational and thinking part of mankind, 
it is true, when they ſoughtafter him, found the one, ſupreme, in- 
viſible God; but, if they acknowledged and worſhipped him, it was 


only in their own minds. They kept this truth locked up in their 
own breaſts as a ſecret, nor ever durſt venture it amongſt the peo- 


ple, much leſs the prieſts, thoſe wary guardians of their own-creeds 
and profitable inventions: hence we ſee that © reaſon,” ſpeaking 


never ſo clearly to the wiſe and virtuous, had never authority 


enough to prevail on the multitude, and to perſuade the ſocieties of 
men, that there was but one God, that alone was to be owned 
and worſhiped. The belief and worſhip of one God was the na- 


tional religion of the Iſraelites alone; and, if we will conſider it, 
it was introduced and ſupported amongſt that people by Revela- 
tion. They were in Goſhen, and had light; whilff the reſt of the 


world were in almoſt Egyptian darkneſs, < without God in the 
« world.” There was no part of mankind, who had quicker parts, 
or improved them more; that had a greater light of reaſon, or fol- 


lowed it farther in all ſorts of ſpeculations, than the Athenians; and 


oo" . 
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yet we find but one Socrates amongſt. them, that oppoſed and 
laughed at their polytheiſms, and wrong opinions of the. deity 
and we ſee how they rewarded him for it. Whatſoever Plato, and 
the ſobereſt of the philoſophers, thought of the nature and being of 
the one God, they were fain, in their outward worſhip, to go with 
the herd, and keep to the religion eſtabliſned by law; which what 
it was, and how it had diſpoſed the mind of theſe knowing and 
quick-fighted Grecians, St. Paul tells us, Acts xvii. 2229. „e 
« men of Athens,” ſays he, “J perceive that in all things ye are 
« too ſuperſtitious. For as I paſſed by, and beheld your devotions, 
« ] found an altar with this inſcription, To THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
« Whom thereſore ye ignorantly worſhip, him declare I unto you. 
« God that made the world, and all things therein, ſeeing that he 
« js Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in Temples made 


« with hands: neither is worſhiped with men's hands, as though 
c he needed any thing, ſeeing he giveth unto all life, and breath, 


« and all things; and hath made of one blood all the nations of 
« men, for to dwell on the face of the earth; and hath determined 
« the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitations ; 
« that they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply they might feel him out, 
« and find him, though he be not far from every one of us. Here 
he tells the Athenians, that they, and the reſt of the world (given 
up to ſuperſtition), whatever light there was in the works of creation 
and providence, to lead them to the true God, yet: they few of 
them found him. He was every where near them; yet they were 
but like people groping and feeling for ſomething in the dark, and 
did not ſee him with a full clear day-light ; & but thought the God- 
« head like to gold, and filver, and ſtone, graven by art and man's 
« device. 4 Me 
In this ſtate of darkneſs and error, in reference to © the true 
« God,” our Saviour found the. world. But the clear revelation 
he brought with him diſſipated this. darkneſs ;. made “ the one in- 
« vittble true God” known to the world; and that with ſuch evi- 
dence and energy, that © polytheiſm”” and “ idolatry” hath no 
where been able to withſtand it. But where-ever the preaching of 
the truth he delivered, and the light of the goſpel hath come, thoſe 
miſts have been diſpelled. And, in effect, we ſee, that fince our. 
Saviour's time, © the belief of one God?” has prevailed and ſpread 
itſelf over the face of the earth. For even to the light that the Meſ- 
ſiah brought into the world with him, we muſt aſcribe the owning 
and profeſſion of “one God, which the Mahometan religion hath 
derived and borrowed, from it. So that, in this ſenſe, it is cer- 
tainly and manifeſtly true of our Saviour, what, St. John ſays of 
him, 1 John iii. 8. “ For this. purpoſe the ſon of God was mani- 
« feſted, that he might deſtroy the works of. the devil.“ This light 


the world needed, and this light it received frbm him, That there 


is but © one God, and he. & eternal, inviſible;” not like to any 
viſible objects, nor to be repreſented. by them. | 


e 
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If it be aſked, whether the revelation to the Patriarchs by Moſes 
did not teach this, and why that was not enough; the anſwer is 
obvious, that however clearly the knowledge of one inviſible God, 
maker of heaven an earth, was revealed to them, yet that revela- 
tion was ſhut up in a little corner of the world, amongſt a people, 
by that very law which they received with it, excluded from a 
commerce and communication with the reſt of mankind. © They 
Gentile world, in our Saviour's time, and ſeveral ages before, could 
have no atteſtation of the miracles on which the Hebrews built 
their faith, but from the Jews themſelves, a people not known to 
the greateſt part of mankind, contemned and thought vilely of by 
thoſe nations that did know them; and therefore very unfit an- 
unable to propagate the doctrine of «© one God” in the world, an 
diffuſe it through the nations of the earth, by the ſtrength and force 
of that ancient revelation upon which they had received it. But 
dur Saviour, when he came, threw down this wall of partition, and 
did not confine his miracles or meſſage to the land of Canaan, or 
the worſhippers at Jeruſalem ; but he himſelf preached at Samaria, 
and did miracles in the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and before 
multitudes of people gathered from all quarters; and after his re- 
ſurrection ſent his apoſtles amongſt the nations, accompanied with 
miracles, which were, done in all parts ſo frequently, and before fo 
many witneſſes of all ſorts, in broad day-light, that, as J have be- 
fore obſerved, the enemies of Chriſtianity have never dared to de 
them; no, not Julian himſelf, who neither wanted ſkill nor power 
to enquire into the truth, nor would have failed to have proclaimed 
and expoſed it, if he could have detected any falſhood in the hif- 
tory of the goſpel, or found the leaſt ground to queſtion the matter 
of fact publiſhed of Chriſt and his apoſtles. The number and 
evidence of the miracles done by our Saviour and his followers, by 
the power and force of truth, bore down this mighty and accom- 
pliſhed emperor, and all his parts, in his own dominions. He durſt 
not deny ſo plain matter of fact; which being granted, the truth 
of our Saviour's doctrine and miſſion unavoidably fellows, notwith- 
ſanding whatſoever artful ſuggeſtions his wit could invent, or ma- 
lice ſhould offer, to the contrary. Mo 3 

2. Next to the knowledge of one God, maker of all things a 
clear, knowledge of their duty” was wanting to mankind. This 
parti of knowledge, though cultivated with ſome care by ſome of 
the heathen philoſophers, yet got little footing among the people. 
All men indeed, under pain of diſpleaſing the gods, were to fre- 
quent the temples, every one went to their facrihces and ſervices; 
but the prieſts made it not their buſineſs to teach them © virtue.“ 


If they were diligent in their obſervations and ceremonies, pune- 


tual in their feaſts and ſolemnities, and the tricks of religion, the 
holy tribe aſſured them, the gods were pleaſed; and they looked no 
farther. Few went to the ſchools of the philoſophers, to be in- 
ſtructed in their duties, and to know! what was good and evil in 
their action. The prieſts ſold the better penny-worths, and _— 
| ore 
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fore had all their cuſtom. Luſtrations and proceſſions were much 
eaſier than a clean conſcience, and a ſteady courſe of virtue; and 
an expiatory ſacrifice, that atoned for the want of it, was much 
more convenient, than a ftrit and holy life. No wonder then, 
that religion was every were diſtinguiſhed from, and preferred to 
virtue,“ and that it was dangerous hereſy and prophaneneſs to 
think the contrary/ So much © virtue*? as was neceſſary to hold 
ſocieties together, and to contribute to the quiet of governments, 
the civil laws of commonwealths taught, and forced upon men that 
lived under magiſtrates. But theſe laws, being for the moſt part 
made by ſuch who had no other aims but their own power, reached 
no farther than thoſe things that would ſerve to tie men together in 
ſubjection; or, at moſt, were directly to conduce to the proſperity 
and temporal happineſs of any people. But “ natural religion, 
in its full extent, was no where, that I know, taken care of by the 
force of natural reaſon. It ſhould ſeem, by the little that has hi- 
therto been done in it, that it is too hard a taſk for unaſſiſted reaſon 
to eſtabliſh morality, in all its parts, upon its true foundations, with 
a clear and convincing light. And it is at leaſt a ſurer and ſhorter 
way, to the apprehenſions of the vulgar, and maſs of mankind, that 
one manifeſtly ſent from God, and coming with viſible authority 
from him, ſhould,' as a king and lawmaker, tell them their duties, 
and require their obedience, than leave it to the long, and ſometimes 
intricate deductions of reaſon, to be made out to them: ſuch 
{trains of reaſonings the greateſt part of mankind have neither 
leiſure to weigh, nor, for want of education and uſe, ſkill to judge 
of. We ſee how unſucceſsful in this the attempts of philoſophers 
were before our Saviour's time. How ſhort their ſeveral! ſyſtems 
came of the perfection of a true and complete & morality.” is very viſi- 
ble. And if, fince that, the Chriſtian pliloſophers have much out- 
done them, yet we may obſerve, that the firſt knowledge of the 
truths they have added are owing to revelation ; though, as ſoon as 
they are heard and conſidered, they are found to be agreeable to 
reaſon, and ſuch,as can by no means be contradicted. Every one 
may obſerve a great many truths which he receives at firſt from 
others, and readily aſſents to, as conſonant to reaſon, which he would 
have found it hard, and perhaps beyond his ſtrength, to have diſ- 
covered himſelf. Native and original truth is not fo eaſily wrought 
out of the mine, as we who have it delivered ready dug and faſhioned 
into our hands are apt to imagine. And how often, at fifty os 
threeſcore years old are thinking men told what they wonder how 
they could miſs thinking of, which yet their on contemplations 
did not, and poſſibly never would have helped them to! Experience 
ſhews that the knowledge of morality, by mere natural light (how 
agreeable ſoever it be to it), makes but a {low progreſs, and little ad- 
vance in the world. And the reaſon of it is not hard to be found, 
in men's neceſſities, paſſions; vices, and miſtaken intereſts, which 
turn their thoughts another way. And the deſigning leaders, as 
well as the following herd, find it not to their purpoſe to employ 
; — 1 much 
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were known by ſomebod 
But where, or how, or of what uſe, is not conſidered. 4 


be obeyed, but what they prove to be 
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much of their meditations this way. Or whatever elſe was the 
cauſe, it is plain in fact, that human reaſon unaſſiſted failed men in 
its great and proper buſineſs of “ morality.” It never, from un- 
queſtionable principles, by clear deductions, made out an entire 
body of © the law of nature.” And he that ſhall collect all the 
moral rules of the philoſophers, and compare them with thoſe con- 
tained in the New Teſtament, will find them to come ſhort of & the 
« morality” delivered by our Saviour, and taught by his apoſtles; 
a college made up for the moſt part of ignorant, but inſpired 

ermen. 


Though. yet, if any one ſhould think, that, out of the ſayings of 


the wiſe Heathens, before our Saviour's time, there might be a col- 
n 8 


lection made of all thoſe rules of “ morality” which are to be 
found in the Chriſtian religion; yet this would not at all hinder, 
but that the world nevertheleſs ſtood as much in need of our Savi- 
our, and “ the morality” delivered by him. Let it be granted 
(though not true) that all “ü the moral precepts” of the goſpel 
7 or other, amongſt mankind, before, 

ſe 

they may be pickt up here and there; ſome from Solon and Bias 
in Greece; others from 'Tully in Italy; and, to complete the work, 
Jet Confucius, as far as China, be conſulted; and Anacharſis the 
Scythian contribute his ſhare. What will all this do, to give the 
world “ a complete morality,” that may be to mankind the un- 
queſtionable rule of life and manners? I will not here urge the im- 
poſſibility of collecting from men, ſo far diſtant from one another, 
in time, and place, and languages. I will ſuppoſe there was a 
Stobæus in thoſe times, who had gathered “ the moral ſayings” 
from all the ſages of the word. What would this amount to, to- 
wards being a ſteady rule, a certain tranſcript of a law that we are 
under ? Did the ſaying of Ariſtippus, or Confucius, give it an autho- 
rity? Was Zeno a lawgiver to mankind ? If not, what he or any 
other philoſopher delivered, was but a ſaying of his. Mankind 
might hearken to it or reject it, as they pleaſed, or as it ſuited their 
intereſt, paſſions, principles, or humours: they were under no 
obligation; the opinion of this or that philoſopher was of no au- 
thority : and, if it were, you mult take all he ſaid under the ſame cha- 
rater. All his dictates muſt go for law, certain and true, or none 
of them. And then, if you will take any of the moral ſayings of 
Epicurus (many whereof Seneca quotes with eſteem and appro- 
bation) for precepts of © the law of nature,” you muſt take all the 
reſt of his doctrine for ſuch too, or elſe his authority ceaſes: and fo 
no more is to be received from him, or any of the ſages of old, for 
parts of & the law of nature, as carrying with it an obligation to 
10. But ſuch a body of 

Ethicks, proved to be the law of nature, from principles of reaſon, 
and reaching all the duties of life, I think nobody will ſay the world 
had before our Saviour's time. It is not enough, that there were up 
and down ſcattered ſayings of wiſe men, conformable to right A 
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on. The law of nature was the law of convenience too; and it 
is no wonder that thoſe men of parts, and ſtudious of virtue, (who 
had occaſion to think on any particular part of it), ſhould by me- 
ditation light on the right, even from the obſervable convenience 
and beauty of it, without making out its obligation from the true 
principles of the law of nature, and foundations of « morality.” 
Bur theſe incoherent apophthegms of philoſophers and wiſe men, 
however excellent in themſelves, and well intended by them, could 
never make a morality whereof the world could convinced, 
could never riſe to the force of a law that mankind could with cer- 
tainty depend on. Whatſoever ſhould thus be univerſally uſeful as 
a {ſtandard to which men ſhould conform their manners, muſt, have 
its authority either from reaſon or revelation, It is not every writer 
of morals, or compiler of it from others, that can thereby be erected 
into a lawgiver to mankind; and a dictator of rules, which are 
therefore valid, becauſe they are to be found in his books, under 
the authority of this or that philoſopher. He that any one will pre- 
tend to ſet up in this kind, and have his rules paſs for authentic 
directions, muſt ſhew, that either he builds his doctrine upon princi- 
ples of reaſon, ſelf-evident in themſelves, and that he deduces all the 
parts of it from thence, by clear and evident demonſtration ; or 
muſt ſhew his commiſſion from heaven, that he comes with autho- 
rity from God, to deliver his will and commands to the world. In 
the former way, nobody that I know, before our Saviour's time, 
ever did, or went about to give us a “ morality.” - It is true, there 
is © a law of nature:” but who is there that ever did, or undertook 
to give it us all entire as a law, no more nor no leſs than what was 
contained in, and had the obligation of that law? who ever made 
out all the parts of it, put them together, and ſhewed the world their 
obligation? where was there any ſuch code, that mankind might 
have recourſe to, as their unerring rule, before our Saviour's time? 
If there was not, it is plain, there was need of one to give us ſuch a 
morality,“ ſuch a law, which might be the ſure guide of thoſe 
who had a deſire to go right; and, if they had a mand, need not 
miſtake their duty, but might be certain when they had performed, 
when failed in it. Such a © law of morality” Jeſus Chriſt hath 
given us in the New Teſtament; but by the latter of theſe ways, 
by revelation, We have from him a full and ſufficient rule for out 
direction, and comformable to that of reaſon. But the truth and 
obligation of its precepts have their force, and are put paſt doubt 
to us, by the evidence of his miſſion. He was ſent by God: his 
miracles ſhew it; and the authority of God in his precepts cannot 
be queſtioned, Here © morality” has a ſure ſtandard, that tevela- 
tion vouches, and reaſon cannot gainſay, nor queſtion, but both 
together witneſs to come from God the great lawmaker. And ſuch. 
an one as this out of the New Teſtament, I think, the world never 
had, nor can any one ſay is any where elſe to be found, Let me aſk + 
any one, who is forward to think that the doctrine of . morality”? was 
full and clear in the world at our Saviour's birth, whether would 
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he have directed Brutus and Caſſius (both men of parts and virtue, 
the one whereof believed, and the other diſbelieved, a future being), 
to be ſatisſied in the rules and obligations of all the parts of their 
duties; if they ſhould have aſked him where they might find the 


law they were to live by, and by which 22 ſhould be charged or 


acquitted, as guilty or innocent ! If to the ſayings of the wiſe, and 
the declarations * 4 philoſophers, he ſends them into a wild wood of 
uncertainty, to an endleſs maze, from which they ſhould never get 
out: if to the religions of the world, yet worſe: and if their own - 
reaſon, he refers them to that which had ſome light and certainty ; 
but yet had hitherto failed all mankind in a perfect rule; and, we 
ſee, reſolved not the doubts that had riſen amongſt the ſtudious and 
thinking philoſophers ; nor had yet been able to convince. the civi- 
lized parts of the world, that they had not given, nor could without 
a crime take away the lives of their children, by expoſing them. 

If any one ſhould think to excuſe human nature, by laying blame 
on mens © negligence,” that they did not carry morality to an kigher 
pitch, and make it out entire in every part, with that clearneſs of 
demonſtration which ſome think it capable of, he helps not the 


matter. Be the cauſe what it will, our Saviour found mankind 
under a corruption of manners and principles, which ages after ages 


had prevailed, and muſt be confeſſed was not in a way or tendency 
to be mended. The rules of morality were, in different countries 
and ſes, different. And natural reaſon no where had, nor was 
like to cure the defects and errors in them. Thoſe juſt meaſures of 
right and wrong, which neceſſity had any where introduced, the 


civil laws preſcribed or philoſophy recommended, ſtood not on their 


true foundations. They were looked on as bonds of ſociety, and 


conveniences of common life, and laudable practices. But where 


Was it that their obligation was thoroughly known and allowed, and 


they received as precepts of a law, of the higheſt law, the law of 
nature? That could not be, without a clear knowledge and ac- 
knowledgement -of the lawmaker, and the great rewards and puniſh- 
ments for thoſe that would or would not obey him. But the re- 
ligion of the Heathens, as was before obſerved, little concerned it- 
elf in their morals. The prieſts that delivered the oracles of hea» 
ven, and pretended to ſpeak from the God, ſpoke little of virtue 
and a good life. And, on the other ſide, the philoſophers who ſpoke 
from reaſon, made not much mention of the Deity in their 
Ethicks. They depended on reaſon and her oracles, which con- 
tain, nothing but truth: but yet ſome parts of that truth lie too 
deep for our natural powers eaſily to reach, and make plain and viſi- 
ble to mankind, without ſome light from above to direct them. 
When truths are once known to us, though by tradition, we are apt 
to be favourable to our own parts, and afcribe to our own under- 
ſtandings the diſcovery of what, in reality, we borrowed, from 
others; or, at leaſt, finding we can prove what at firſt we leatpt 
from others, we are forward to conclude it an obvious truth, whith, 
if we had ſought, we could not have miſſed. Nothing ſeemy hard 
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to our underſtandings, that is once known; and becauſe what we 
ſce, we ſee with our own eyes, we are apt to over- look or forget the 
help we had from others, who ſhewed it us, and firſt made us ſee it, 
as if we were not at all beholden to them for thoſe truths | 
opened the way to, and led us into; for knowledge being only of 
truths that are perceived to be fo, we are favourable enough to our 
own faculties to conclude, that they, of their own ſtrength, would 
have attained thoſe diſcoveries, without any foreign aſſiſtance; and 
that we know thoſe truths by the ſtrength and native light of our 
own minds, as py did from whom we received them by theirs, 
only they had the luck to be before us. Thus the whole ſtock of 
human knowledge is claimed by every one, as his private poſſeſſion, 
as ſoon as he (profiting by others diſcoveries) has got it into his own 
mind: and ſo it is; but not properly by his own le induſtry, 
nor of his own acquiſition. He ſtudies, it is true, and takes pains 
to make a progreſs in what others have delivered; but their pains 


were of another ſort, who firſt brought thoſe truths to lightz which 


he afterwards derives from them. He that travels the roads now, 
applauds his own ftrength and legs, that have carried him fo far in 
ſuch a ſcantling of time, and aſcribes all to his own vigour, little 
conſidering how much he owes to their pains, who cleared the 
woods, drained the bogs, built the bridges, and made the ways 
paſſable ; without which he might have toiled much with little pro- 
greſs. A great many things which we have been bred up in the 
belief of, from our cradles, and are notions grown familiar (and, 
as it were, natural to us, under the goſpel), we take for unqueſtion- 
able obvious truths, and eaſily demonſtrable ; without conſidering 
how long we might have been in doubt or 1 of them, had 
revelation been ſſlent. And many are beholden to revelation, who 
do not acknowledge it. It is no diminiſhing to revelation, that 
reaſon gives its ſuffrage too, to the truths revelation has diſcovered. 
But it is our miſtake to think, that, becauſe reaſon confirms them 
to us, we had the firſt certain knowledge of them from thence, and 
in that clear evidence we now poſſeſs them. The contrary is ma» 
nifeſt, in the * defective morality of the Gentiles” before our 
Saviour's time, and the want of reformation in the principles and 
meaſures of it, as well as practice. Philoſophy ſeemed to have ſpent 
its ſtrength, and done its utmoſt ; or if it ſhould have gone farther, 
as we ſee it did not, and from undeniable principles given us Ethicks 
in a ſcience like mathematics, in every part demonſtrable, this yet 
would not have been ſo effectual to man in this imperfect ſtate, 
nor proper for the cure, The greateſt part of mankind want leiſure 
or _— for demonſtration, nor can carry a train of proofs, 
which in that way they muſt always depend upon for conviction, 
and cannot be required to aſſent to till they ſee the demonſtration. 
Wherever they ftick, the teachers are always put upon proof, and 
muft clear the doubt, by a thread of coherent deductions from the 
firſt principle, how long, or how intricate ſoever that be. And 
you may as ſoon hope to have 1 2 day-labourers and — 
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the ſpinſters and dairy-maids, perfect mathematicians, as to have 
them perfect in Ethicks this way: hearing plain commands is the 
ſure and only courſe to bring them to obedience and practice: the 
greateſt part cannot know, and therefore they muſt believe. And] 
alk, whether one coming from heaven in the power of God, in full 
and clear evidence and demonſtration of miracles, giving plain and 
direct rules of morality and obedience, be not likelicr to enlighten 
the bulk of mankind, and ſet them right in their duties, and bring 
them to do them, than by reaſoning with them from general notigns 
and principles of human reaſon ? And were all the duties of human 
life clearly demonſtrated, yet I conclude, when well conſidered, that 
method of teaching men their duties would be thought proper only 
for a few, who had much leiſure, improved underſtandings, and were 
uſed to abſtract reaſonings : but the inſtruction of the people were beſt 
ſtill to be left to the precepts and principles of the goſpel. The healing 
of the ſick, the reſtoring fight to the blind by a word, the raiſing, and 
being :aiſed from the dead, are matters of fact, which they can with- 
out difficulty conceive; and that he who does ſuch things muſt do 
them by the aſſiſtance of a divine power. Theſe things he level to 
the ordinarieſt apprehenſion; he that can diſtinguiſh between fick 
and well, lame and ſound, dead and alive, is capable of this 
doctrine. To one who is once perſuaded that Jeſus Chriſt was ſent 
by God to be a king, and a Saviour of thoſe who do believe in him, 
all his commands become principles; there needs no other proof 
for the truth of what he ſays, but that he ſaid it: and then there 
needs no more but to read the inſpired books to be inſtructed ; all 
the duties of morality lie there ciear and plain, and eaſy to be under- 
ſtood. And here I appeal, whether this be not the ſureſt, the ſafeſt, 
and moſt effectual way of teaching; eſpecially if we add this farther 
conſideration, that as it ſuits the loweſt capacities of reaſonable crea- 
tures, ſo it reaches and ſatisfies, nay, enlightens the higheſt. The 
moſt elevated underſtandings cannot but ſubmit to the authority of 
this doctrine as divine; which coming from the mouths of a com- 
pany of illiterate men, hath not only the atteſtation of miracles, but 
reaſon to confirm it, ſince they delivered no precepts, but ſuch as 
though reaſon of itſelf had not clearly made out, yet it could not 
but aſſent to when thus diſcovered, and think itſelf indebted for the 
diſcovery. The credit and authority our Saviour and his apoſtles 
had over the minds of men, by the miracles they did, tempted them 
not to mix (as we find in that of all the ſects of philoſophers, and 
other religions) any conceits, any wrong rules, any thing tending 
to their own by-intereſt, or that of a party, in their morality z no 
tang of prepoſſeſſion or fancy; no footſteps of pride or vanity; no 
touch of oſtentation or ambition appears to have a hand in it: it is 
all pure, all ſincere; nothing too much, nothing wanting; but ſuch 
a complete rule of rule, as the wiſeſt men muſt acknowledge tends 
entirely to the good of mankind; and that all would be happy, if all 


would practiſe it. WM 
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3. The outward © war of „ worſhipping the Deity” wanted a 
reformation: ſtately buildings, coſtly ornaments, peculiar and un- 
couth habits, and a numerous huddle of pompous, phantaſtical, 
cumberſome ceremonies, every where attended divine worſhip. 
This, as it had the peculiar name, ſo it was thought the principal 
part, if not the whole of religion; nor could this poſſibly be amended 
whilſt the Jewiſh ritual ſtood, and there was ſo much of it mixed 
with the worſhip of the true God. To this alſo our Saviour, with 
the knowledge of the infinite, inviſible, ſupreme fpirit, brought a 
remedy, in a plain, ſpiritual, and fuitable worſhip. Jeſus ſays to the 
woman of Samaria, „The hour cometh, when ye ſhall neither in 
« this mountain, nor yet at Jeruſalem, worſhip the Father: but 
« the true worſhippers ſhall worſhip the Father both in ſpirit and in 
« truth ; for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip.” To be wor- 
ſhipped in ſpirit and in truth, with application of mind and ſincerity 
of heart, was what God henceforth only required. Magnificent 
temples, and confinement to certain places, were now no longer 
neceſſary for his worſhip, which By a pure heart might be performed 
any were. The ſplendor” and ' diſtinction of habit, and pomp of 
ceremonies, and all outſide performances, might now be ſpared, 
(od, who was a ſpirit, and made known to be fo, required none of 
thoſe, but the ſpirit only; and that in public aſſemblies (where 
ſome actions muſt lie open to the view of the world), all that could 
appear and be ſeen ſhould be done decently, and in order, and to 
edification. Necency, order, and edification,- were to regulate all 
their public acts of worſhip ; and beyond hat theſe fag 
outward appearance (which was of little yalue in the eyes of G: 
was not to go, Having ſhut indecency and confuſion out of 
their aſſemblies, they need not be ſolicitous about uſeleſs ceremonies: 
praiſes and prayer, humbly offered up to the Deity, was the worſhip 
he now demanded; and in theſe every one was to look after his own 
heart, and know that it was that alone which God had regard to, 
and acceptec. e N 
4. Another great advantage received by our Saviour, is the great , 
encouragement he brought to a virtuous and pious life; great enough 
to ſurmount the difficulties and obſtacles that lie in the way to it, 
and reward the pains and hardſhips of thoſe who ſtuck firm toctheir 
duties, and ſuffered for the teſtimony vf a good conſcience. The 
portion of the righteous has been in all ages taken notice of to be 
pretty ſcanty in this world: virtue and proſperity do not often ac- 
company one another, and therefore virtue ſeldom had many fol- 
lowers: and it is no wonder ſhe prevailed not much in a ſtate, 
where the inconveniences that attended her were viſible, and at 
hand, and the rewards doubtful, and at a diſtance. Mankind, who 
are and muſt be allowed to purſue their happineſs, nay, cannot be 
hindered, could not but think themſelves excuſed from a ſtrict ob- 
ſervation of rules, which appeared fo little to conſiſt with their chief 
end, happineſs, whilſt they kept them from the enjoyments of this 
ute; and they had little evidence and ſecurity of another. It is 
| 3 true, 
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true, they might have argued the other way, and concluded, that, 
becauſe 4 good were moſt of them ill- treated here, there was an- 
other place where they ſhould meet with better uſage: but it is plain 
they did not. Their thoughts of another life were, at beſt, obſcur 
and their expectations uncertain. Of manes, and ghoſts, and th 
ſhades of departed men, there was ſome talk; but little certain, and 
leſs minded, They had the names of Styx and Acheron; of Ely- 
ſian fields, and ſeats of the bleſſed: but they had them Rn 
from their poets, mixed with their fables, and ſo they looked more 
like the inventions of wit, and ornaments of poetry, than the ſerious 
rſuaſions of the grave and the ſober. They came to them bun- 
died up amongſt their tales; and for tales they took them. And 
that which rendered them more ſuſpected, and leis uſeful to virtue, 
was, that the philoſophers ſeldom ſet their rules on men's minds 
and practices, by contideration of another life. The chief of their 
arguments were from the excellency of virtue ; and the higheſt they 
enerally went, was the exalting of human nature, whoſe perfection 
ay in virtue, And if the prieſt at any time talked of the yore | 
below, and a life after this, it was only to keep men to their ſuper- 
ſtitious and idolatrous rites, whereby the uſe of this doctrine was 
loſt to the credulous multitude, and its belief to the quicker-ſighted, 
who ſuſpected it preſently of prieſteraft. Before our Saviour's 
time, the doctrine of a future ſtate, though it were not wholly hid, 
yet it was not clearly known in the world. It was an imperfect 
view of reaſon; or, perhaps, the decayed remains of an antient 
tradition, which rather ſeemed to float on men's fancies, than ſink 
deep into their hearts. It was ſomething, they knew not what, 
between being and not being. Something in man they imagined 
might coy e grave; but a perfect complete life of an eternal 
duration after this, was what entered little into their thoughts, and 
leſs into their perſuaſions. And they were ſo far from being clear 
herein, that we ſee no nation of the world publickly profeſſed it, and 
built upon it; no religion taught it; and it was no where made an 
article of faith, and principle of religion, till Jeſus Chriſt came: 
of whom it is truly ſaid, that he at his appearing © brought life and 
« immortality to hight.” And that not only in the clear revelation 
of it, and in inſtances ſhewn of men raiſed from the dead, but he 
has given us an unqueſtionable aſſurance and pledge of it, in his 
own reſurrection and aſcenſion into heaven. How hath this one 
truth changed the nature of things in the world! and given-the 
advantage to piety over all that could tempt or deter men from-it 
The philoſophers, indeed, ſhewed the beauty of virtue ; they ſet het 
off ſo as drew men's eyes and approbation to her; but leaving her 
unendowed, "7 few were willing to eſpouſe her, The generality 
could not refuſe her their eſteem and commendation, but ſtill turned 
their backs on her, and forſook her, as a match not for their turn. 
But now there being put into the ſcales, on her ſide, © an exceeding 
de and immortal weight of glory,“ intereſt is come about to her; 
and virtue now is viſibly the moſt enriching purchaſe, and n 
| — 
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mme beſt bargain. That ſhe is the perfection and excellency of our _ 
nature, that ſhe is herſelf a reward, and will recommend our names 
to future ages, is not all that can now be ſaid for her. It is not 
ſtrange that the learned Heathens ſatisfied not many with ſuch airy . 
commendations. It has another reliſh and efficacy to perſuade men, 
that if they live well here, they ſhall be happy hereafter. Open their 
eyes upon the endleſs unſpeakable joys of another life ; and their 
hearts will find ſomething ſolid and powerful to move them. The 
view of heaven and hell will caſt a flight upon the ſhort pleaſures ' 
and pains of this preſent ſtate, and give attractions and encourage- 
ments to virtue, which reaſon and intereſt, and the care of ourſelves,” 
cannot but allow and prefer. Upon this foundation, and upon this 
only, morality ſtands firm, and may defy all competition. This 
makes it more than a name, a ſubſtantial good, worth all our aims and 
endeavours ; and thus the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt hath delivered it to us. 
5. To theſe I muſt add one advantage more we have by Jeſus. 
Chriſt, and that is, the promiſe of aſſiſtance. If we do what we 
can, he will give us his ſpirit to help us to do what, and how we 
ſhould, It will be idle for us, who know not how our on Ipirits 
move and act us, to afk in what manner the ſpirit of God ſhall 
work upon us. The wiſdom that accompanies that ſpirit knows 
better than we how we are made, and how to work upon-us. Ifa 
wiſe man knows how to prevail on his child, to bring him to. what 
he deſires; can we ſuſpect, that the ſpirit and wiſdom of God ſhould 
fail in it, though we perceive or comprehend not the ways of his 
operation? Chriſt has promiſed it, who is faithful and juſt; and we 
cannot doubt of the performance, It is not requiſite on this occaſion, | 
for the inhancing of this benefit, to enlarge on the frailty bf minds, 
and weakneſs of our conſtitutions; how liable to miſtakes, how apt 
to go aſtray, and how eaſily to be turned out of the paths of vir- 
tue. If any one needs go beyond himſelf, and the teſtimony of his 
own conſcience in this point; if he feels not his own errors and 
paſſions always tempting him, and often prevailing, againſt the 
ſtrict rules of his duty; he need but look abroad into any age of the 
world, to be convinced. To a man under the difficulties of his na- 
ture, beſet with temptations, and hedged in with prevailing cuſtom, 
it is no ſmall encouragement to ſet himſelf ſeriouſly on the courſes 
of virtue, and practice of true religion, that he is from a ſure hand, 
= an almighty arm, promiſed aſſiſtance to ſupport and carry him 
through, 
There remains yet ſomething to be ſaid to thoſe who will be, 
ready to object. If the belief of Jeſus of Nazareth to be the Meffiah, 
together with thoſe concomitant articles of his reſurrection, rule, 
and coming again to judge the world, be all the faith required as 
neceſſary to juſtification, to what purpoſe were the epiſtles written; 
I fay, if the belief of thoſe many doctrines contained in them, be 
not alſo neceſſary to ſalvation ? And if what is there delivered, a 
Chriſtian may believe or diſbclieve, and yet nevertheleſs be a mem- 
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To this I anſwer, That the epiſtles were written upon ſeveral oc.. 
caſions; and he that will read them as he ought muſt obſerve what 
it is in them is principally aimed at; find what is the argument in 
hand, and how managed, if he will underſtand them right, and pro- 
fit by them. The-pblerving of this will beſt help us to the true 
meaning and mind cf the writer; for that is the truth which is to 
be received and believed, and not ſcattered ſentences in a ſcripture- 
language accommodated to our notions and prejudices, We muſt 
look into the drift of the diſcourſe, obſerve the coherence and con- 
nexion of the parts, and ſee how it is conſiſtent with itſelf, and 
other parts of Scripture, if we will conceive it right. We muſt not 
cull out, as beſt ſuits our ſyſtem, here and there à period or a verſe, 
as if they were all diſtin and independent aphoriſms ; and make_ 
theſe the fundamental articles of the Chriſtian faith, and neceſſary 
to ſalvation, unleſs God has made them ſo, There be many truths ' 
in the Bible, which a good Chriftian may be wholly ignorant of, 
and ſo not believe, which, perhaps, ſome lay great tres on, and 
call fundamental articles, becauſe they are the diſtinguiſhing points 
of their communion. The _— moſt of them, carry on a thread 
of argument, which in the ſtyle they are writ cannot every where 
be obſerved without great attention. And to conſider the texts, as 
they ſtand and bear a part in that, is to view them in their due 
light, and the way to get the true ſenſe of them. They were writ 
to thoſe who were in the faith, and true Chriſtians already; and fo 
could not be deſigned to teach them the fundamental articles and 
points neceſſary to ſalvation : the epiſtle to the Romans was writ to 

all & that were at Rome, beloved of God, called to be the ſaints, 
„ whoſe faith was ſpoken of through the world,“ chap. i. 7, 8, 
To whom St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians was, he ſhews, 
Chap. i. 2, 4. &c, © Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, 
eto them that are ſanctified in Chriſt Jeſus, called to be ſaints ; 
„ with all them that in every place call upon the name of Jeſus 
« Chriſt our Lord, both theirs and ours. I thank my God always 
<< on your behalf, for the grace of God which is given you by Jeſus 
« Chriſt ; that in every thing ye are enriched by him in all utter- 
&« ance, and in all knowledge: even as the teſtimony of Chriſt was 
« confirmed in you. So that ye come behind in no gift; waiting 
« for the coming of the Lord Jeſus Chrift.” And fo likewiſe the 
fecond was, Io the church of God at Corinth, with all the ſaints 
de in Achaia,” chap. i. 1, His next is to the “ churches of Galatia.” 
That to the Epheſians was, “ To the ſaints that were at Epheſus, 
« ang to the faithful in Chriſt Jeſus.” So likewiſe, „To the 
« ſaints and faithful brethren in Chriſt at Coloſſe, who had faith 
« jn Chrift Jeſus, and love to the faints. To the church of the 
« Theſſalonians. To Timothy his fon in the faith. To Titus 
« his own fon after the common faith, To Philemon his dearly 
e beloved, and fellow-labourer. And the author to the Hebrews, 

calls thoſe he writes to, “holy brethren, partakers of the heaven 

te calling,” chap. iii, 1. From whence it is evident, that all thoſe 
| | whom, 
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whom St. Paul wrote to, were «brethren, ſaints, faithful in the 
Church,“ and fo “ Chriſtians” already, and therefore wanted not 
the fundamental articles of the Chriſtian religion; without a belief 
of which they could not be ſaved: nor can it be ſuppoſed, that the 
ſending of ſuch fundamentals was the reaſon of the apoſtle's writing 
to any of them. To ſuch alſo St. Peter writes, as is plain from the 
firſt chapter of each of his epiſtles. Nor is it hard to obſerve the 
like in St. James and St. John's epiſtles. And St. Jude directs his 
thus: © To them that are ſanctified by God the Father, and preſero- 
« ed in Jeſus Chriſt, and called.“ The epiſtles therefore being all 
written to thoſe who were already believers and Chriſtians, the oe- 
caſion and end of writing them could not be to inſtruct them in 
that which was neceſſary to make them Chriſtians. This, it is plain, 
they knew and believed already; or elſe they could not have been 
Chriſtians and believers. And they were writ: upon particular oc- 
caſions; and without thoſe occaſions had not been writ, and ſo 
cannot be thought neceſſary to ſalvation ; though they, reſolving 
doubts, and reforming miſtakes, are of great advantage to our know- 
edge and practice. I do not deny, but the great doctrines of the 
Chriſtian faith are dropt here and there, and ſcattered up and down 
in moſt of them. But it is not in the epiſtles we are to learn what 
are the fundamental articles of faith, where they are promiſcuouſly, 
and without diſtinction, mixed with other [truths in diſcourſes that 
were (though for edification indeed, yet) only occaſional. Wie ſhall 
find and diſcern thoſe great and neceffary points beſt in the preach- 
ing of our Saviour and the apoſtles, to thoſe who were yet ſtran- 
gers, and ignorant of the faith, to bring them in, and convert them 
toit. And what that was, we have ſeen already out of tlie hiſtory 
of the Evangeliſts, and the Acts; where they are plainly laid down, 
ſo that nobody can miſtake them. The epiſtles to particular 
churches, beſides the main argument of each of them (which was 
ſome preſent concernment of that particular church to which they 
ſeverally were addreſſed) do in many places explain the funda- 
mentals of the Chriſtian religion; and that wiſely, by proper ac- 
commodations to the apprehenſions of thoſe they were writ to, the 
better to make them imbibe the Chriſtian doctrine, and the more 
ca'!ly to comprehend the method, reaſons, and grounds of the great 
work of ſalvation, Thus we ſee in the epiſtle to the Romans 
doption (a cuſtom well known. amongſt thoſe of Rome) is much 
made uſe of, to explain to them the grace and favour of God, in 
giving them eternal life; to help them to conceive-how they became 
the children of God, and to aſſure them of. a ſhare in the king- 
dom of heaven, as heirs to an inheritance. Whereas the ſer« 
ting out, and confirming the Chriſtian faith to the Hebrews, in 
the epiſtle to them, is by alluſions and arguments, from the cere- 
monies, ſacrifices, and ceconomy of the Jews, and reference to the 
records of the Old Teſtament. And as for the general epiſtles; 
they, we may ſee, regard the ſtate and exigencies, and ſome. | 
liarities of thoſe times. "Theſe holy writers, inſpired from above, 

writ 
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writ nothing but truth, and in moſt places _— weighty truths to 
us now; for the expounding, clearing, and confirming of the Chriſ- 
tian doctrine, and eſtabliſhing thoſe in it who had embraced it, 
But yet every ſentence of theirs muſt not be taken up and looked 
on as a fundamental article neceſſary to ſalvation ; without an ex- 
licit belief whereof, nobody could be a member of Chriſt's church 
ere, nor be admitted into his eternal kingdom hereafter. If all, 
or moſt. of the truths declared in the epiſtles, were to be received 
and believed as fundamental articles, what then became of thoſe 
Chriſtians who were fallen aſleep (as St. Paul witneſſes, in his firſt 
to the Corinthians, many where) before theſe things in the epiſtles 
were revealed to them? moſt of tae epiſtles not being written till 
above tVenty years after our Saviour's aſcenſion, and ſome after 
thi x . 


But farther, therefore, to thoſe who will be ready to ſay, May 
thoſe truths delivered in the epiſtles, which are not contained in the 
preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles, and are therefore by this 
account not neceſſary to ſalvation, be believed or diſbelieved with- 
out any danger? May a Chriſtian ſafely queſtion or doubt of them? 
To this I anſwer, That the law of faith being a covenant of 
free grace, God alone can appoint what ſhall be neceſſarily believed 
by every one whom he will juſtify.' What is the faith which he 
will accept, and account for righteouſneſs, depends wholly on his 
good pleaſure; for it is of grace, and not of right, that this faith is 
accepted. And therefore he alone can ſet the meaſures of it; and 
what he has ſo appointed and declared is alone neceſſary. Nobody 
can add to theſe fundamental articles of faith, nor make any other 
neceſſary, but what God himſelf hath made and declared to be ſo. 
And what theſe are, which God requires of thoſe who will enter 
into, and receive the benefits of, the new covenant, has already been 
ſhewn. An explicit belief of theſe is abſolutely required of all 
taoſe to whom the goſpel of jeſus Chriſt is preached, and ſalvation 
through his name propoſed. 1 f 
The other parts of divine revelation are objects of faith, and are 
ſo to be received. They are truths, whereof no one can be re- 
jected; none that is once known to be ſuch may or ought to be 
diſbelieved; for to acknowledge any propoſition to be of divine 
revelation and authority, and yet to deny or diſbelieve it, is to of- 
fend againſt this fundamental article, and ground of faith, that God 
is true, But yet a great many of the truths revealed in the goſpel, 
every one does, and muſt confeſs, a man may be ignorant of; nay, 
diſtelieve without danger to his ſalvation: as is evident in thoſe, 
who, allowing the authority, differ in the interpretation and mean- 
ing of ſeveral texts of fcripture, not thought fundamental: in all 
which, it is plain, the contending parties, on one fide or the other, 
are ignorant of, nay, diſbelieve the truths delivered in holy writ, 
unleſs contrarieties and contradictions can be contained in the ſame 
words, and divine revelation can mean contrary to itlelf. 
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Though all divine revelation requires the obedience of faith, yet 
every truth of inſpired ſcriptures is not one of thoſe that by the 
Jaw of faith is required to be explicitly believed to 232 
What thoſe are, we have ſeen by what our Saviour and his apoſtles 
propoſed to, and required in thoſe hom they converted to the faith. 
Thoſe are fundamentals, which it is not enough not to diſbelieve; 
every one is required actually to aſſent to them. But any other pro- 
poſition contained in the ſcripture, which God has not thus made 
a neceſlary part of the law of faith (without an actual aſſent to 
which he will not allow any one to be a believer), a man may be 
ignorant of, without hazarding his falvation. by a defect in his faith, 
He believes all that God has made neceſſary for him to believe and 
aſſent to; and as for the reſt of divine truths, there is nothing more 
required of him, but that he receive all the parts of divine revela- 
tion, with a docility and diſpoſition prepared to embrace and aſſent 
to all truths coming from God; and ſubmit his mind to what- 
ſoever ſhall appear to him to bear that character. Where he, upon 
fair endeavours, underſtands it not, how can he avoid being igno- 
rant? And where he cannot ut ſeveral texts, and make them con- 
ſiſt together, what remedy ! He muſt either interpret one by the 
other, or ſuſpend his opinion. He that thinks that more is, or can 
be, required of poor frail man in matters of faith, will do well to 
conſider what abſurdities he will run into. God, out of the infinite- 
neſs of his mercy, has dealt with man as a compaſſionate, and tender 
father. He gave him reaſo and. with it a law, that could not be 
otherwiſe than what Tendon ood. Gee, unleſs we" ſhould think 
that a reaſonable creature ſhould have an .unzeaſonable; law But 
conſidering the frailty of man, apt to run into corruption and mi · 
ſery, he promiſed a deliverer, whom in his good time he ſent; and 
then declared to all mankind, that whoever would belisve him t 
be the Saviour promiſed, and take him now raiſed from the de 
and conſtituted the lord and judge of all men, to be their king 
ruler, ſhould be ſaved. This is a plain intelligible propoſition; 
and the all- merciful God ſeems herein to have confultes the poor of 
this world, and the bulk of mankind: theſe are articles that the 
labouring and illiterate man may comprehend. This is a religion 
ſuited to vulgar capacities, and the ſtate of mankind in this world, 
deſtined to labour and travel. The writers and wranglers in reli- 
gion fill it with niceties, and dreſs it up with notions, which they 
make neceſſary and fundamental parts of it; as if there were no wa 
into the church, but through the academy or lycæum. The vrevtelt 
part of mankind have not leifure for learning or logick, and ſu- 
perfine diſtinctions of the ſchools. Where the hand is uſed to the 
plough and the ſpade, the head is ſeldom elevated to ſublime no- 
tions, or exerciſed in myſterious reaſonings. It is well if men of 
that rank (to ſay nothing of the other ſex) can comprehend plain 
propoſitions, and a ſhort reaſoning about things familiar to their 
minds, and nearly allied to their daily experience. Go beyond 
this, and you amaze the greateſt part of mankind ; and may as well 
| talk 


ros TAT REASONABLENESS or CHRISTIANITY, 
talk Arabick to a poor day-labourer, as the notions and language 
that the books and diſputes of religion are filled with, and as ſoo 
you will be underſtood. The diſſenting "congregations are ſay- 
poſed by their teachers to be more accurately inſtructed in matters 
of faith, and better to underſtand the Chriſtian religion, than the 
vulgar conformiſts, who are charged with great ignorance ; how 
truly I will not here determine. But I aff them to tell me ſe- 
rioufly, Whether half their people have leiſure to ſtudy ? nay, Whe- 
ther one in ten of thoſe who came to their meetings in the country, 
if they had time to ſtudy, do or can underſtand the controverſies 
at this time ſo warmly managed amongſt them, abbut juſtification, 
the ſubject of this preſent treatiſe? I have talked with ſome of thi 
teachers, who confeſs themſelves not to underſtand the difference in 
debate between them : and yet the points they ſtand'on are reckon- 
ed of ſo great weight, ſo material, ſo fundamental in religion, that 
chey divide communion, and ſeparate upon them. Had God in- 
tended that none but the learned ſcribe, the diſputer or wiſe of 
this world, ſheuld be Chriſtians, or be faved; thus religion ſhould 
have been prepared for them, filled with fpeculations and niceties, 
Obſcure terms, and abſtract notions. But men of that expectation, 
men furniſned with ſuch acquiſitions, the apoſtle tells us, 1 Cor. i, 
are rgther ſhut out from the ſimplicity of the gofpel, to make way 
for thoſe poor, ignorant, illiterate} who heard and believed the pro- 
miſes of a deliverer, and believed Jeſus to be him; who could con- 
etivea man dead and made alive again, and believe chat he ſhould, 
at the end of the world, come again; and pafs ſentence on all men, 
according to their deeds. That the poor had che goſpel preache 
to them, Chriſt makes a mark; asiwell as buſineſs, of wen, 
Matt. xi: 5. And if the poor had the goſpeFpreached to them, f 
was, without doubt, ſuch 4 goſpel as the poor could underſtand, 
Hain and inteHigible: and ſo it was, as we have ſeen, in the preach 
+ Jenn inlet © a 
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The Unalterable Obligations of NATURAL RRLTIOIox, 
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The Truth and Certainty of the CyrIsTrIan REVELATIOx. 


7 


18 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


He m in a former diſcourſe * endeavoured to lay firmly 


the firſt foundations of religion, in the certainty of the exiſt- 
ence and of the attributes of God, by proving ſeverally and 
diſtinctl . 2 
That ſomethin » muſt needs have exiſted from eternity: and how 
great ſoever the difficulties are, which perplex the conceptions and 
apprehenſions we attempt to frame of an eternal duration; yet the 
neither ought nor can raiſe in any man's mind any doubt or ſcruple 
concerning the truth of the aſſertion itſelf, that “ ſomething has 
« really been eternal.” | ET) = 
'That there muſt have exiſted from eternity ſome one unchange- 
able and independent being; becauſe, to ſuppoſe an eternal ſucceſſion 
of merely dependent beings, proceeding one from another in an 
endleſs progreſſion without any original independent cauſe at all, is 
ſuppoſing things, that have in their own nature no neceſſity of ex- 


itting, to be from eternity cauſed or produced by nothing; which is 


the very fame abſurdity and expreſs contradiction as to ſuppoſe them 

produced by nothing at any determinate time. | . 
That that unchangeable and independent being, which has exiſt- 

ed from eternity, without any external cauſe of its exiſtence, muſt 


be (elf-exiſtent, that is, neceſlarily-exiſting. 


That it muſt of neceffity be infinite or gt where preſent ; a 
being moſt ſimple, uniform, invariable, indiviſible, incorruptible, 
and infinitely removed from all ſuch imperfeCtions as are the known 
qualities and inſeparable properties of the material world. | 
That it muſt of neceſſity be but one; becauſe, to ſuppoſe two, or 


more, different ſelf-exiſtent independent principles, may be reduced. 


to a direct contradiction, 


That it muſt neceſſarily be an intelligent being. 


+ Demoriftcation of the being and attributes of God, 
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110 Tus EVIDENCE of NATURAL 

That it muſt be free and voluntary, not a neceſſary agent.“ 

That this being muſt of neceſſity have infinite power; and thaf 
in this attribute is included, particularly, a poſſibility of creating or 
producing things, and alſo a poſſibility of communicating to crea- 
tures the power of beginning motion, and a poſſibility of enduing 
them with liberty or freedom of will; which freedom of will is not 
inconſiſtent with any of the divine attributes. | 

That he muſt of neceſſity be infinitely wile. | 
And, laſtly, that he muſt neceffarily be a being of infinite good- 
neſs, juſtice, and truth, and all other moral perfections; ſuch as 
become the ſupreme governor and judge of the world. | 


It remains now, in order to complete my deſign of proving and 
eſtabliſhing the truth and excellency of the whole ſuperſtructure of 
our moſt holy religion ; that I proceed,, upon this foundation of the 
certainty of the being and attributes of God, to demonſtrate in 
the next place the unalterable obligations of natural religion, 
and the certainty of divine revelation; in oppoſition to the vain 
arguings of certain vicious and profane men, who, merely upon ac- 


count of their incredulity, would be thought to be ſtrict adherers to 


reafon, and ſincere and diligent inquirers into truth; when indeed, 
on the contrary, there is but too much cauſe to fear, that they are 
not at all ſincerely and really deſirous to be ſatisfied in the true ſtate 
of things, but only ſeek, under the pretence and cover of infidelity, 
to excuſe, their vices and debaucheries, which they are ſo ſtrongly 
inſlaved to, that they cannot prevail with themſelves upon any ac- 
count to forſake them; and yet a rational ſubmitting to ſuch truths, 
as juſt evidence and unanſwerable reaſon would induce them to be- 


lieve, muſt neceſſarily make them uneaſy under thoſe vices, and 


ſelf-condemned in the practice of them. It remains therefore (1 
fay) in order to finiſh the deſign I propoſed to myſelf, of eftabliſh- 
ing the truth and excellency of our holy religion, in oppoſition to 
all ſuch vain pretenders to reaſon as theſe; that I proceed, at this 


time, by a continuation of the ſame method of arguing by which! 
beſore 
tinctly che following propoſitions. 


emonſtrated the being and attributes of God, to prove diſ- 


I. That the ſame neceſſary and eternal different relations, that 
different things bear one to another; and the ſame conſequent fit- 
neſs or unfitneſs of the application of different things or different 
relations one to another, with regard to which the will of God al- 


ways and neceſſarily does determine itſelf to chooſe to act only what 


is agreeable to juſtice, * goodneſs, and truth, in order to the 
welfare of the whole univerſe; ought likewiſe conſtantly to deter- 
mine the wills of all ſubordinate rational beings, to govern all their 
actions by the ſame rules, ſor the good of the public in their re- 
ſpective ſtations. That is; theſe eternal and neceſſary differences 
of things make it fit and reaſonable for creatures ſo to act; they cauſe 
it to be their duty, or lay an obligation upon them ſo to do, even 
ſeparate from the conſideration of theſe rules being the poſitive will 
* 0 
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t command of God, and alſo antecedent to any reſpect or ö 
expectation or apprehenſion, of any particular, private, and w_ 


advantage or diſadvantage, reward, or puniſhment, either preſent 
or future, annexed either by natural conſequenee, or by poſitive ap- 
pointments, to the practiſing or neglecting thoſe rules. 

II. That though theſe eternal moral obligations are indeed of 
themſelves incumbent on all rational beings, even antecedent to the 
conſideration of their being the poſitive will and command of God; 
yet that which moſt ſtrongly confirms, and in practice moſt effectually 
and indiſpenſably enforces them upon us, is this; that both from 
the nature of things, and the perfections of God, and from ſeveral 
other collateral conſiderations, it appears, that as God is himſelf 
neceſſarily juſt and good in the exerciſe of his infinite power in the 
government of the whole world, fo he cannot but likewiſe po 
require that all his rational creatures ſhould in their proportion be 6 
too, in the exerciſe of each of their powers in their reſpective ſpheres. 
That is; as theſe eternal moral obligations are really in perpetual 
force merely from their own nature and the abſtract reaſon of things; 
ſo alſo they are moreover the expreſs and unalterable will, command, 
and law of God to his creatures, which he cannot but expect 
ſhould in obedience to his ſupreme authority, as well as in compli- 
ance with the natural reaſon of things, be regularly and conſtantly 
obſerved through the whole creation. 

III. That therefore, though theſe eternal moral obligations are 
alſo incumbent indeed on all rational creatures, antecedent to any 
reſpect of particular reward or puniſhment ; yet they muſt certain] 
and — be attended with rewards and puniſhments. Becauſe 
the ſame reaſons, which prove God himſelf to be — juſt and 
good; and the rules of juſtice, equity, and goodneſs, to be his un- 
alterable will, law, and command, to all created beings ; prove alſs 
that he cannot but be pleaſed with and approve ſuch creatures as 
imitate and obey him by obſerving thoſe rules, and be diſpleaſed 
with ſuch as act contrary thereto; and conſequently that he cannot 
but ſome way or other make a ſuitable difference in his dealings 
with them ; and manifeſt his fupreme power and abſolute authority, 
in finally ſupporting, maintaining, and vindicating effectually the 
honour of theſe his divine laws; as becomes the juſt and righteous 
governor and diſpoſer of all things. 

IV. That conſequently, though in order to eſtabliſh this ſuitable 
difference between the fruits or effects of virtue and vice, ſo reaſon- 
able in itſelf, and ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the vindication of the 
honour of God, the nature of things, and the conſtitution and 
order of God's creation, was originally ſuch, that the obſervance of 
the eternal rules of juſtice, equity, and goodneſs, does indeed of itſelf 
tend by direct and natural conſequence to make all creatures happy 
and the contrary practice, to make them miſerable: yet ſince through 
ſome great and general corruption and depravation (wheneeſoever 
they may have riſen, the particular original whereof could hardly 
have been known now without reyclation) ; ſince, I fay, gp 
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112 TE EVIDENCE or NATURAL 
dition of men in this preſent ſtate is ſuch, that the natural order of 


things in this world is in event manifeſtly perverted, and virtue and 


goodueſs are 209" prevented in great meaſure from obtaining their 

r and due effects in eſtabliſning men's happineſs proportion- 
able to their behaviour and practice; therefore it is abſolutely impoſ- 
fible, that the whole view and intention, the original and the final 
deſign, of God's creating ſuch rational beings as men are, and 
placing them in this globe of earth, as the chief and principal, or 
indeed (may we not ſay) the only inhabitants, for whoſe fake alone 


this part at leaſt of the creation is manifeſtly fitted up and actom- 


modated ; it is abſolutely impoſſible (I ſay) that the whole of God's 
defign in all this ſhould be nothing more than to keep up eternally 
a ſucceſſion of ſuch ſhort-lived generations of men as at preſent are; 

and thoſe in ſuch a corrupt, confuſed, and diforderly ſtate of things, 
as we ſee the world is now in; without any due obſervation of the 
eternal rules of. good and evil, without any clear and remarkable 
effect of the great and moſt neceſſary differences of things, and with- 

out any final vindication of the honour and laws of God in the pro- 

portionable reward of the beſt, or puniſhment of the worſt of men. 

And conſequently it is certain and neceflary (even as certain as the 
moral attributes of God before demonſtrated), that, inftead of con- 

tinuing an eternal ſucceſſion of new generations in the preſent form 

and ſtate of things, there muſt at ſome time or other be ſuch a revo- 

lution and renovation of things, ſuch a future ſtate of exiſtence of 
the ſame perſons, as that, by an exact diſtribution of rewards and 

puniſhments therein, all the preſent diſorders and inequalities may 
be ſet right; and that the whole ſcheme of providence, which to 
us who judge of it by only one ſmall portion of it ſeems now fo in- 
explicable and much confuſed, may appear at its conſummation to 

be a deſign worthy of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs. 

V. That, though the indiſpenſable neceflity of all the great and 
moral obligations of natural religion, and alſo the certainty of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, be thus in general deducible, 
even demonſtrably, by a chain of clear and urderiable reaſoning 3 
yet (in the preſent ſtate of the world, by what means ſoever it came 
originally to be fo corrupted, of which more hereafter) ſuch is the 


careleſſneſs, inconſiderateneſs, and want of attention of the greater 


art of mankind; ſo many the prejudices and falſe notions imbibed 
by evil education: fo ſtrong and violent the unreaſonable luſts, ap- 
petites, and deſires of ſenſe; and fo great the blindneſs, introduced 
by ſuperſtitious opinions, vicious cuſtoms, and debauched practices 
through the world; that very few are able, in reality and effect, to 
diſcover theſe things clearly and plainly for themſelves ; but men 
have great need of particular teaching, and much inſtruction, to 
convince them of the truth, and certainty, and importance of theſe 
things; to give them a due ſenſe, and ar and juſt apprehenſions 
concerning them; and to bring them effectually to the practice of 
the plaineſt and moſt neceſſary duties. TK: 

| VI. That, 


/ 


* 
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VI. That, though in almoſt every age there have indeed been in 
the heathen world wiſe and brave and good men, who have 


made it their buſineſs to ſtudy and practiſe theſe things themſelves, 


and to teach and exhort others to do the like; who ſeem. therefore 
to have been raiſed up by providence, as inſtruments to reprove in 
ſome meaſure and put ſome kind of check to the extreme ſuperſti- 
tion and wickedneſs of the nations wherein they lived; yet none of 
theſe have ever been able to reform the world, with any conſidera- 
bly great and univerſal; ſucceſs; becauſe they have been but very 
few, that have in earneſt ſet themſelves about this excellent work; 
and they that 1 indeed ſincerely done it have themſelves been 
entirely ignorant of ſome doctrines, and very doubtful and uncer- 
tain of others, abſolutely. neceſſary for the bringing about that great 
end; and thoſe things which they have been certain of and in good 
meaſure underſtood, they have not been able to prove and explain 
clearly enough; and thoſe that they have been able both to prove 
and explain by ſufficiently clear reaſoning, they have not yet had 
authority enough to inforce and inculcate upon men's minds with 
ſo ſtrong an impreſſion, as to influence and govern the general prac- 
tice of the world. | Ee | | £ | 

VII. That therefore there was plainly wanting a divine revela- 
tion, to recover mankind out of their univerſally . orings eſtate, 
into a ſtate ſuitable: to the original excellency of their nature: 
which divine revelation both the neceſſities of men and their natural 
notions of God gave them reaſonable ground to expect and hope 
for; as appears from the acknowledgments which the beſt and 
wiſeſt of the heathen philoſophers themſelves. have made, of their 


ſenſe of the neceſſity and want of ſuch a revelation; and from their 


- 


expreſſions of the hopes they had entertained, that God would ſome 
time or other vouchſafe it unto. them. jt ee e uct 
VIII. That there is no other religion now in the world, but the 
Chriſtian, that has any juſt pretence or tolerable appearance of rea- 
ſon to be eſteemed ſuch a divine revelation: and therefore, if Chriſ- 
tianity be not true, there is no revelation of the will of God at all 
made to mankind. V b 
IX. That the Chriftian religion, conſidered in its primitive ſim- 
plicity, and as taught in the holy ſcriptures, has all the marks and 


pfroofs of its being actually and truly a divine revelation, that any 


divine revelation; ſuppoſing it was true, could reaſonably be ima- 

gined or deſired to hae. Ks $427 5. 
X. That the praQtical duties which the Chriſtian religion enjoing 

are all ſuch as are moſt agreeable to our natural notions of God, 


. bo 


and moſt perfective of the nature, and conducive to the happineſs 


and well-being of men. That is; Chriſtianity even in this fingle 
reſpect, as containing alone and in one conſiſtent ſyſtem all the 78 
and good precepts (and thoſe improved, augmented, and exalted. te 


the higheſß degree ot ation), that ever were taught ſingly and 
catteręub ar times but very corruptly, by the ſeveral ſchools 


of the 


doſophers; and this without any mixture of the fond, 
You, IV, | 1 a 


abſurd, 
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unbelievers can invent or contrive. 


proofs as theſe, 


114 Tas EVIDENCE o NATURE 
abſurd, and ſuperſtitious practices of any of thoſe philoſophers ; * 
ought to be embraced; arid practiſed by all rational and — 


Deiſts, who will act eonſiſtently, and ſteadily purſue the conſequences 


of their own principles; as at leaſt the beſt ſcheme and ſect of phi- 
loſophy, that ever was ſet up in the world; and highly probable, 


even though it had no external evidence to be of divine original. 


XI. That the moti ves, by which the Chriſtian religion inforces 


the practice of theſe duties, are ſuch as are moſt ſuitable to the e. 


cellent wiſdom of God, and moſt anſwerable to the natural expècta- 
tions of men. r 4 e 

XII. That the peculiar manner and circumſtances with which it 
enjoins theſe duties, and urges theſe motives, are exactly conſonant 
to the dictates of found reaſon, or the unprejudiced light of nature; 
My 3 


and moſt wiſely perfective of it. 


XIII. That all the 4888 or] doctrines, which the true, 
ſimple, and uncorrupted Chriſtian religion teaches (that is, not 
only thoſe plain doctrines, which it requires to be believed as fun- 
damental and of neceſſity to eternal ſalvation, but even all the 
doctrines which it teaches as matters of truth), are, though indeed 
many of them not diſcoverable by bare reaſon unaſſiſted with. reyes 


lation, yet, when diſcoveted by revelation, apparently moſt agreeable 


to ſound unprejudiced reaſon; have every one- of them a natural 
tendency, and a direct and powerful influence, to reform men's lives 
and correct their manners; and do together make up an infinitel 
more conſiſtent and rational ſcheme of belief, than any that the wiſel 
of the antient philoſophers ever did, or the cunningeſt of modern 
XIV. That as this revelation, to the judgement of right and ſober 
reaſon, appears even of itſelf highly credible and probable; and 
abundantly recommends itſelf in its native ſimplicity, may its 
own intrinſic goodneſs and excellency, to the practice of the moſt 
rational and conſidering men, who are deſirous in all their actions 
to have ſatisfaction and comfort and good hope within themſelves 
from the conſeience of what they do: ſo it is moreover poſitively | 
and directly proved, to be actually and immediately ſent to us from 
God, by the many infallible ſigns and miracles, which the author of 


: 


it worked publicly as the evidence of his divine commiſſion; by the 
exact completion both of the prophecies. that went before concerns 
ing him, and of thoſe that he himſelf delivered concerning things 


that were to happen after; and by the teſtimony of his followers? 
which, in all its circumſtances, was the moſt credible, certain, and 
convincing evidence, that was ever given to any matter of fact in 


the world. 


XV. And, "ox 6 that they who will not, by ſuch arguments and | 
e convinced of the truth and certainty, of the 

Chriſtian religion, and be perſuaded to make it the rule and guide 
of all their actions, would not be convinced (fo far as to influence 
their hearts, and reform their lives), by any other evideage ente what- 
. | Bs 1 04 * w hey 40" + ſoever3 
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any REVEALED, RELIGION.” 15 
ſoever; no, not though one ſhould riſe on purpoſe from the dead, 
to endeavour to convince them.. 3 

Or THE SEVERAL so TS OF DEI fs. = 
I might here, before I enter upon the particular proof of theſe RB 
ſeveral propoſitions, juſtly be allowed to premiſe, that having now | 
to deal with another fort of men than thoſe againſt whom my former 
diſcourſe was directed; and being conſequently in ſome parts of this 
treatiſe to make uſe of ſome other kinds of arguments than thoſe 
which the nature of that diſcourſe permitted. and required; the 
fame demonſtrative force of reaſoning, and even mathematical cer- 
tainty, which, in the main argument was there eaſy to be obtained, 
ought not here to be expected; but that ſuch moral evidence, or 
mixt proofs from circumſtances and teſtimony, as moſt matters of 
fact are only capable of, and wiſe and honeſt. men are always ſatiſ- 
fied with, ought to be accounted ſufficient in the 2 caſe. Be- i 
cauſe all the principles indeed upon which Atheiſts attempt to build | 
their ſchemes, are 1 as may by plain force of reaſon, and undeni- | 
ably demonſtrative argumentations, be reduced to expreſs and direct. | 
contradictions. But the Deiſts pretend to own all the principles of 
reaſon, and would be thought to _ nothing but what depends | 
entirely on teſtimony and evidence of matter of fact, which they = 


think they can eaſily evade. „ een, 

But, if we examine things to the bottom, we ſhall find that the 
matter does not in reality lie here. For I believe there are in the 
world, at leaſt in any part of the world where the Chriſtian religion | 
is in any tolerable purity profeſſed, very few, if any, ſuch Deiſts as 0 
will truly ſtand to all the principles of unprejudiced/reaſonz and 
ſincerely both in profeſſion and mT own all the obligations of 
natural religion, and yet oppoſe Chriſtianity merely upon accqunt of 
their not being Stiafed with the ſtrength of the evidence of matter 
of fact. A conſtant and ſincere obſervance of all the laws of reaſon, 
and obligations of natural religion, will unayoidably lead-a man to 
3 ; if he has due opportunities of examining things, and « 
will ſteadily purſue the conſequenceg of his own principles. And 
all others, who pretend to be Beil without coming up to thi 
can have no fixt and ſettled principles at all, upon which they can 
either argue or act conſiſtently; but muſt of neceſſity ſink into down- 
right Atheiſm (and conſequently fall under the force of the former 
arguments); as may appear by conſidering the ſeveral ſorts of them. 

I. OF THE FIRST SORTS or DEISTS; AND OF PROVIDENCE, | | 
Some men would be thought to be Deiſts, becauſe they pretend | | 
to believe the exiſtence of an eternal, infinite, independent, intelli- 
gent being; and, to avoid. the name of Epicurean Atheiſts, teach 
alſo that this ſupreme being made the world: though at the fame 
time they agree with the eee in this, that they fancy * God | 


* © Omnis enim per ſe Di- dm natura neceſſe " 
% Immortali 2vo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 


% Semota u noftris rebus, 8 longe, 


p \ : 0 
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does not at all concern himfelf in the government of the world, ner 
has any regard to, or cafe of, what is done therein. But, if we 
examine things duly, this opinion muſt unavoidably terminate in 
abſolute Atheiſm. F or although to imagine that God at the creation 

of the world, or at the formation of any particular part of it, could 
if he had pleaſed) by his infinite wiſdom, foreſight, and unerring 
eſign, have originally ſo ordered, difpoſed, and adapted all the 
ſprings and ſeries of future neceſſary and unintelligent cauſes, that, 
without the immediate interpoſition of his almighty power upon 
every 1 occaſion, they ſhould regularly by virtue of that 
original diſpoſition have produced effects worthy to proceed from 
the direction and government of infinite wiſdom; though this, I 
fay, may poffibly by very nice and abſtract reaſoning be reconcile- 
able with a firm belief both of the being and attributes of God, and 
alfo with a confiſtent notion even of Providence itſelf : yet to fancy, 
that God originally created a certain quantity of matter and motion, 
and left them to We a world at adventures, without any deter- 
minate and particular view, defign or direction; this can no way be 
_ defended conſiſtently, but muſt of neceffity recur to downright 
Atheiſm ; as I ſhalt how preſently, after T have made only this one © 
obſervation, that as that opinion is impious in itſelf, fo the late im- 
provements in mathematics and natural philoſophy have diſcovered, 
that, as things now are, that ſcheme is plainly falſe and impoſſible in 
fact. For, not to ſay, that, ſeeing matter is utterly incapable of 
_ obeying any laws, the very original laws of motion themſelves can- 
not continue to take place, but by ſomething ſuperior to matter, 
continually exerting on it a certain force or power according to ſuch 
certain and determinate laws; it is now evident beyond queſtion, ' 
that the bodies of all plants and animals, much the moft end 
parts of the world, could not poſſibly have been formed by mere 
matter according to any general laws of motion. And not only fo; 
but that moſt univerſal principle of gravitation itſelf, the ſpring of 
almoſt all the great and regular inanimate motions in the world, 
© anſwering (as ] hinted in my former diſcoprſe) not at all to the 
ſurfaces of bodies (by which alone they can a& one upon another), 
but entirely to their ſolid content, cannot poſſibly be the reſult of 
any motion originally impreſſed on matter, but muſt of neceſſity be 
cauſed (either immediately or mediately) by ſomething which pene- 
trates the very ſolid ſubſtance of all bodies, and continually puts 
forth in them a force or power entirely different from that by which 
matter acts on matter. Which is, by the way, an evident demon- 
ſtration, not only of the world's being made originally by a ſupreme 
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„Nam priva ta dolore omni, privata periclis, 

“ ]pſa ſuis pollens opibusg nihil indiga noſtri, e | | 

Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira.“ Lucret. lib. I. 
. Ag 8 apbagler, drt a wehypala Axt, fre A maghyer d re seyace, 
. ru i. Laert. in vita Epicuri. 

or is the doctrine of thoſe modern philoſophers much different, who aitribe every 
thing to matter and motion, excluſive of final cauſes, and ſpeak of God as an intelli- 
gentia ſupramundana z” which is the very cant of Epicurus and Lucretius, 


* 
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intelligent cauſe; but moreover. that it depends every moment on 
ſome ſuperior being, for the preſervation of its frame; and that all 
the great motions in it are cauſed by ſome immaterial power, not 
having originally impreſſed a certain quantity of. motion upon mat- 
ter, but perpetually and actually exerting itſelf every moment in 
every part of the world. Which preſerving and governing power, 
whether it be immediately the power and action of the Bonk Ra 
cauſe that created the world, of him © without whom not a ſparrow 
« falls to the ground, and with whom the very hairs of our head are 
« all numbered;” or Whether it be the action of ſome ſubordinate 
inſtruments appointed by him to direct and. preſide N over ' 
certain parts thereof; does either way equally give us a very noble idea 
of providence, Thoſe men indeed, who, merely through a certaih 
vanity of philoſophizing, have been tempted to embrace that other 
opinion, of all things being produced and. continued only by a cer- 
tain quantity of motion, originally impreſſed on matter without any | 
determinate deſign or direction, and left to itſelf to form a world at 
adventures; thoſe men, I ſay; who, merely through a vanity: af 
philoſophizing, have: been. te pted to embrace that opinion, with- 
out attending whither it ould lead them, ought not, indeed, to be 
directly charged with all the conſequences of it. But it is certain, 
that many under that cover have really been Atheiſts; and the 
opinion itſelf (as I before ſaid) leads neceſſarily and by unavoidabl 
conſequence to plain Atheiſm. For if God be an all-powe U, 
omnipreſent, intelligent, wiſe, and free being (as it hath been before 
demonſtrated that he neceſſarily is), he cannot poſhbly but Know, 
at all times and in all places, every thing that is; and foreknow what 
at all times and in all places it is fittel and wiſeſt ſhould be; and 
have perfect power, without the leaſt labour, difficulty, or oppoſition, 
to order and bring to paſs what he ſo judges ft to be accompliſhed : 
and conſequently it is impoſſible but * he. muſt actually direct and ; 
appoint every particular thing and circumſtance that is in the world, 
or ever ſhall be, excepting. only what by his own pleaſure he puts 
under the power and choice of ſubordinate free agents. If there- 
fore God does not concern himſelf in the government of the world, 
nor has any regard to what is dont therein; it will follow that he is 
not an omnipreſent, all-powerful, intelligent, and wiſe being ; and 
conſequently, that he is not at all. Wherefore the opinion of this 
ſort of Deiſts ſtands not upon any certain conſiſtent principles. 
but leads unavoidably to downright Atheiſm ;z and, however in 
2 they may confeſs a God, yet in reality and in truth they 

eny him f. | | - : 
HUMAN AFFAIRS NOT BENEATH” THE REGARD OF PRo- 
VIDENCE, Ces N 
If, to avoid this, they will own God's government and providence 
over the greater and more conſiderable parts of the world, but deny 


* * © Quo confeſſo, confitendum eſt eorum conſilio mundum adminiſtrari.“ Cie. De 
at, Deor. lib. II. 4 
+ © Epicurym verbis reliquiſſe Deos, re ſuftulifſe,” Cic. De nat. Deor, lib. IL. 
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his inſpection and regard to human affairs here upon earth, 8 
being too minute and ſmall for the ſupreme governor” of all th 
to concern himſelf in * ; this ſtill amounts to the ſame. For if God 
be omnipreſent, all-knowing, and 'all-powerful ;- he cannot but 
equally know, and with equal eaſe he able to direct and govern, + all 
things as any, and the minuteſt things as the greateſt, 80 that if 
he has no regard nor concern for theſe things, his attributes muſt, 
as before, be denied; and conſequently his being. But, beſides; * 
human pairs are by no means the minuteſt and moſt inconſiderable 
part of the creation, For (not to conſider now, that excellency of 
Rane Fitts which Chriſtianity diſcovers to us), let a Deiſt ſup- 
poſe the univerſe as large as the wideſt hypotheſis of aſtronomy, will 
give him leave to imagine; or let him ſuppoſe it as immenſe as he 
Fimſelf pleaſes, and filled with as great numbers of rational creatures 
as his own fancy can ſuggeſt ; yet the ſyſtem wherein we are placed 
will, at leaſt for aught he can reaſonably fuppoſe, be as conſiderable 
as any other ſingle em; and the ear wherech we dwell, as con- 
fiderable as moſt of the other planets in this ſyſtem; and mankind 
"manifeſtly the only conſiderable inhabitants on this globe of earth. 
Man therefore has manifeſtly a better claim to the particular regard 
and concern of Providence, than any thing elſe in this globe of 
ours; and this our globe of earth, as juſt a pretence to it, as moſt 
other planets in the Tom; and this ſyſtem, as juſt an one, as far as 
we can judge, as any ſyſtem in the univerſe. If therefore there be 
any providence at all, and God has any concern for any part. of the 
world; Mankind, even ſeparate from the conſideration of that ex- 
cellency of human nature which the Chriſtian doctrine diſcovers ta 
us, may as reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be under its particular care 
and government, as any other part of the univerſes 190 
A. Or THE $8KCOND sor of DRI S. 
Some others there are, that call themſelves Deiſts, becauſe they 
believe, not only the being, but alſo the providence of God; that 
is, that every natural thing that is done in the world is produced 
by the power, appointed by the wiſdom, and directed by the go- 
vernment of God; though, not allowing any difference between 
moral good and evil, they ſuppoſe that God takes no notice of the 
morally good or evil actions of men; theſe things depending, as 
they imagine, merely on the arbitrary conſtitution of human — 
But how handſomely ſoever theſe men may ſeem to ſpeak of the 
natural attributes of God, of his knowledge, wiſdom, and power; 
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A REVEALED RELIGION. 129 
yet neither can this opinion be ſettled on any certain, principles, nor 
defended by any conſiſtent reaſoning; nor can the natural attributes 
of God be ſo ſeparated from the moral, but that he Who denies 
the latter may be reduced to a, neceſſity of denying the former 
likewiſe. For ſince (as I have formerly proved) — cannot but 
be eternal and neceſſary differences of different things one from 
another; and from theſe neceſſary differences of things there can- 
not but ariſe a, fitneſs. or unfitneſs of the application of different 
things or different relations one to another; and infinite knowledge 
can no more fail to know, or infinite wiſdom. to chooſe, or infinite 
power e to Be eternal 5 * | rag of 
things, than knowledge can be ignorance, wiſdom, be folly, or power 
| ak bo > and conſequently the juſtice and goodnels of God are as 

certain and nece 12 his wiſdom and power; it follows unayoid- 
ably, that he who denies the juſtice or goodneſs. of God, ot, which 
is all one, denies his exerciſe of theſe attributes in inſpecting and 
regarding the moral actions of men, muſt alſo deny, either his 
wiſdom, or his power, or both; and conſequently muſt needs be 
driven into abſolute Atheiſm. For though, in ſome, moral matters, 


2 


3 y < 


men are not indeed to be judged of by the conſequences of their 
opinions, but by their profeſſion and practice; yet in the preſent 
caſe it * matters not at all what men affirm, or how honourably 
they may ſeem to ſpeak of ſome. particular attributes of God; but 
what, notwithſtanding ſuch profeſſion, muſt needs in all reaſon, be 
ſuppoſed to be their true opinion; — their practice generally ap- 
pears anſwerable to it: (ol N eee 
PROFANE AND DEBAUCHED, Dxrsrs, NOT CAPABLE. Or BEING 
| 40 und ng RANADENETt fo als. a 0 
For, concerning theſe two ſorts of Deiſts, it is ohſetvable, that as 
their opinions can terminate conſiſtently in nothing but downright 
Atheiſm; fo their practice and behaviour is generally agreeable to 
that of the moſt openly profeſſed Atheiſts. They not only 
the revelation of Chriſtianity, and xeject all the moral obli 
of natural religion, as ſuch; but generally they deſpiſe. alſo, the 
wiſdom, of all human conſtitutions made for the order and benefit 
of mankind, and are as much contemners of common decency as 


4 WCET >» 


general, and all good manners, and 7 whatſoe ver is. truly valu- 
vices and follies of ignorant or ſuperſtitious men; but the many 


* Quaſi ego id curem, quid ille aiat aut neget : illud quiero, quid ei conſentaneum 
een 


© fit dicere, qui, &c.. Cie. de Finib, Ib. II. f 
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with; and then they muſt of 3 either retreat into dow tight 


profane and very lewd images, with which they induſtriouſiy 


affect to dreſs, up their diſcourſe, ſhow plainly that they reaꝶ do net 


ſo much intend to expoſe and deride any vice or folly, as on th 
contrary to foment and pleaſe the debauched and vicious inelijnations 
of others as void of ſhame as themſelves. They diſcever ey, N 
that they have no ſenſe at all of the dignity of human nature,” ne 
of the ſuperiority and excellency of their reaſon above even the 
meaneſt of the brutes. "They will ſometimes in words ſeem ti mag- 
nify the wiſdom, and other natural attributes of God; but in reality, 
by ridiculing whatever bears any reſemblanee to it in mem they 
thow undeniably that they do not indeed believe there is any real 
difference in things, or any true excellency in one thing more than 
in another. By turning every thing alike, and without exception, 
into ridicule and meckery; they declare plainly, that they do not 
believe any thing to be wiſe, any thing decent, any thing comeh⸗ 
or praiſe-worthy at all. They ſeem not to have any eſteem or value 
for thoſe diſtinguiſhing powers and faculties, by induing them 
-wherewith God has “ taught them more than the beaſts of the 
„ ßteld, and made them wiſer than the fowls of heaven.“ Job 


XXV. II. In a word: „ Whatſoever things are true, whatſcever' 


things are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever things 


cc are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are ef 


good report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe;“ theſe 


"things they make the conſtant ſubject of their mockery and abut, 


ridicule and raillery. On the contrary z/ whatſoever things are pro- 
fane, impure, filthy, diſhonourable, and abſurd; theſe things they 
make it their buſineſs to repreſent as harmleſs and indifferent, and 
to laugh men out of their natural ſhame and abhorrence of them, | 


"nay, even to recommend them with their utmoſt wit. Such men 


as theſe are not to be argued with, till they can be perſuaded to uſe 


arguments inſtead of drollery. For banter is not capable of bei 


Infwered by" kein nee becauſe ie g any firengn . Rt 5-4 


becauſe it runs out of all the bounds of reaſon and good ſenſe," by 
extravagantly joining together ſuch images, as have not in them- 
ſelves any manner of ſimilitude or connexion; by which mieans all 


things are alike eaſy to be rendered ridiculous, by being repreſented 


only in an abfurd dreſs. Theſe men therefore are firſt to be con- 


vinced of the true principles of reaſon, before they can be diſptited 


fane abuſe of God and religion. 
38. Or THE THIRD*SORT oF Deisresů ö 
Another ſort of Deiſts there are, Who, having. right apprehenſions 
concerning the natural attributes of God, ard his all-governing 
providence, ſeem to have fome notion of his moral perfeQions 
alſo. That is; as they believe him to be a being infinitely know- 
Ins powerful, and wiſe; ſo they believe him to be alſo in ſome 


Atheiſm, or be led by undeniable ning to acknowledge and\ab- 
mit to the obligations of morality, and heartily repent of Utir pro- 


ſenle a being of infinite juſtice, goodneſs, and truth; and that he 
0 by F - $. * * > . | * - s « f 7 % : governs 


— 


governs the univerſe by theſe perfections, and expedts-;ſuitable obe- 
dience from all his rational creatures. But then, having a prejudice 
againſt the nation of the immortality of human ſouls, they. believe 
that men periſh entirely at death, and that one generation ſhall per- 
petually ſucceed another, without any thing remaining of men after 
their eee of this life, and without any future reſtoration 
or renovation of things,” And imagining that juſtice and goodneſs 
in God are not the Abbe as in the ideas we frame of theſe perfec- 
tions when we conſider them in men, or when we reaſon about 
them abſtractly in themſelves ;- but that in the ſupreme governor of 
the world they are ſomething tranſcendent, and of which we cannot 
make any true judgement, nor argue with any certainty about them 
they fancy, though there does not indeed ſeem to us to be any 
equity or proportion in the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments 
in this preſent life, yet that we are not ſufficient judges concerning 
the attributes of God, to argue from thence with any aſſurance for 
the certainty of a future ſtate. But neither does this opinion ſtan 

on any conſiſtent principles. For if juſtice and goodneſs be nat the 
ſame in God, as in our ideas; then we mean nothing, when we fay 
that God is neceflarily juſt and good; and for the ſame reaſon it may 
as well be ſaid, that we know not what we mean, when we affirm 
that he ts an intelligent and wiſe being; and there will be no foun- 
dation at all left, on which we can fix any thing. Thus the moral 
attributes of God, however they be acknowledged in — yet in 
reality they are by theſe men entirely taken away; and, upon the 
ſame grounds, the natural attributes may alſo be denied. And i6, 


upon the whole, this opinion likewiſe, if we argue upon it confiſtent- 


ly, muſt finally recur to abſolute Atheiſm. 7 
| 4. OF THE FOURTH SORT OF DEISTs. /' | 
The laſt fort of Deiſts are thoſe, who, if they did indeed believe 
what they pretend, have juſt and right notions of God, and of all the 
divine attributes in every reſpect: who declare they believe, that 
there is one, eternal, infinite, intelligent, all-powerful, and wiſe 
being, the creator, preſerver, and governor of all things: that this 
ſupreme cauſe is a being of infinite juſtice, goodneſs, and truth, 
and all other moral as well as natural perfections: that he made 


the world for the manifeſtation of his power and wiſdom, and to 


communicate his goodneſs and happineſs to his creatures: that he 
preſerves it by his continual all-wiſe providence, and governs it ac- 
cording to the eternal rules of infinite juſtice, equity, goodneſs, 
mercy, and truth: that all created — beings, 9 con- 
tinually upon him, are bound to adore, worſhip, obey him; 


to praiſe him for all things they enjoy, and to pray to him for every 


thing they want: that they are all obliged to promote, in their pro- 
portion, and according to the extent of their ſeveral powers and 
abilities, the general good and welfare pf thoſe ports of the world, 
wherein they are placed; in like manner as the divine goodneſs is 


* kad? hate age abrh Agri bor rd praxaginy whrrer Ag g b airh dperh Arber 
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continually promoting the univerſal benefit of the whole : that men 
An particular are every one obliged to make it their by an J 
univerſal benevolence, to promote the happineſs of all othłrs: that, 
in order to this, every man is bound always to behave himſelf ſo 
towards others, as in reaſon he would deſire they ſhould in like cir- 
cumſtances deal with him: that, therefore, he is obliged to obey and 
ſubmit to his ſuperiours in all juſt and right things, for the; pre. 
ſervation of ſociety, and the peace and benefit of the public; to be 
juſt and . honeſt; equitable and ſincere, in all his dealings with his 
equals, for the keeping inviolable the everlaſting rule of righteouſ- 
neſs, and maintaining an univerſal truſt and confidence, friendſhip 
and affection amongit men; and, towards his inferiors, to be gentle 
and kind, eaſy and affable, charitable and willing to aſſiſt as many as 
ſtand in neediof his help, for the preſervation of univerſal loye and 
benevolence amongſt mankind, and in imitation of the neſs of 
God, who preſerves. and does good to all creatures, which depend 
entirely upon him for their very being and all that they enjoy: that, 
in reſpect of himſelf, every man is bound to preſerve, as much as 
in him lies, his own being, and the right uſe of all his faculties, Þb 
Jong as it ſhall pleaſe God, who appointed him his ſtation in this 
world, to continue him therein: that therefore he is bound to have 
an exact government of his paſſions, and carefully to abſtain from 
all debaucheries and abuſes of himſelf, which tend either to the 
dieſtruction of his own being, or to the diſordering of his faculties, 
and diſabling him from performing his duty, or hurrying him into 
the practice of unreaſonable and unjuſt things: laſtly, that accord- 
ingly as men regard or neglect theſe obligations, —— are pro- 
portionably acceptable or diſpleaſing unto God; who, being ſupreme 
governor of the world, cannot but teſtify his favour or. Cpl 
at ſome time or other; and conſequently, ſince this is not done in 
the preſent ſtate, therefore there muſt be a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments in a lite to come. But all this, the men we are 
now ſpeaking of pretend to believe only fo far, as it is diſcoverable 
by the light of nature alone, without believing any divine revela- 
. tion. Theſe, I fay, are the only true Deiſts ; and indeed the-only 
. perſons who ought in reaſon to be argued with, in order to con- 
vince them of the reaſonableneſs, truth, and certainty of the Chriſtian 
revelation, . But alas there is, as I * before ſaid, too much reaſon 
to believe, that there are very few or none ſuch Deiſts as theſe 
among modern deniers of revelation. For ſuch men as I have now 
4 if they would at all attend to the conſequences of their 
own principles, could not fail of being quickly perſuaded to embrace 
Chriſtianity. For, being fully convinced of the obligations of na- 
tural religion, and the certainty of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments; and yet obſerving, at the ſame time, how little uſe 
men generally are able to make of the light of reaſon, to diſcover 
the one, or to convince themſelves effectually of the certainty and 
importance of the other; it is impoſſible but they muſt earneſtly 
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deſire God would be pleaſed, by ſome direct diſcovery of his will, to : 
make theſe things more clear and plain, more eaſy/and-obyious, more ; tt 
certain and evident to all capacities ;-it4s"1mpoſlible but they. muſt | i 
wiſh, God would be pleaſed ap erties to ſignify expreſsly the ac- 9 
ceptableneſs of repentance, and his willingneſs to forgive returning © 
ſinners ; it is impoſſible but they muſt be very ſolicitous, to have 
ſome more particular and certain information concerning the nature 
of that future ſtate, which reaſon teaches them in general to expect. 
The conſequence” of this is, that they muſt needs be poſſeſſed 
beforchand with a ſtrong hope, that the Chriſtian revelation may 
upon due examination appear to be true. They muſt be infinitely 
far from ridiculing and deſpiſing any thing that claims to be a divine 
revelation, before they have ſincerely and thoroughly examined it to 
the bottom. They muſt needs be -beforehand very much diſpoſed 
in its favour; and be very willing to be convinced, that what tends 
to the advancing and perfecting the obligations of natural religion, 
to the ſecuring their great hopes, and aſcertaining the truth of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and can any way be made 
appear to be worthy of God, and conſiſtent with his attributes, and 
has any reaſonable proof of the matters of fact it depends upon; is 
really and truly, what it pretends to be, a divine revelation. And 
now, is it poſſible that any man, with theſe opinions and theſe diſ- 
poſitions, ſhould continue to reject Chriſtianity," when propoſed to 
him in its original and genuine ſimplicity, without the mixture of 
any corruptions or inventions of men? Let him read the ſermons 
and exhortations of our Saviour, as delivered in the goſpels; and 
the diſcourſes of the apoſtles preſerved in their acts and their 
epiſtles; and try if he can withſtand the evidence of ſuch a doctrine, 
; e reject the hopes of ſuch a glorious immortality ſo diſcovered to 

im. 3 n Bf Ning FLEA £1 Ci 38 een j 
THAT THERE IS NOW NO-/CONSISTENT 'SCHEME OF DEISM IN 
1 5 PRE WORKED; 4 it me IR pH? 
The heathen philoſophers,” thoſe few of them who taught and 
lived up to the obligations of natural religion; had indeed a con- 
ſiſtent ſcheme of Deiſm ſo far as it went; and they were very brave 
and wiſe men, if any of them could keep ſteady and firm to it. 
But the caſe is not ſo now. The ſame ſcheme of Deiſm is not any 
longer conſiſtent with its own principles, if it does not now lead 
men to embrace and believe revelation, as it then taught them to 
hope for it. Deiſts, in our days, who obſtinately reject revelation 
when offered to them, are not ſuch men as Socrates and Tully were; 
but, under pretence of Deiſm, it is plain, they are generally ridiculers 
of all that is truly excellent even in natural religion itſelf. Could 
we ſee a Deiſt, whoſe mind was heartily poſſeſt with worthy and juſt 
apprehenſions of all the attributes of God, and a deep ſenſe of his 
duty towards that ſupreme author and preſerver of bis being could 
we ſee a Deiſt, who lived in an exact performance of all the duties of 
natural religion; and by the practice of righteouſneſs, juſtice, equity; 
ſobriety, and temperance, expreſſed in his actions, as well as ng , 
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a firm belief and expectation of a future ſtate of. rewards and puniſh, | 
ments: in a word, could we ſee a Deiſt, who. with reverence-and | 
modeſty, with ſincerity Ky ee ew with à true and heart 
deſire of finding out and ſubmitting to reaſon and truth, would in. 
quire into the foundations of our belief, and examine thoroughly 
che pretenſions which pure and uncorrupt Chriſtianity has to; he 
recerved as a divine reyelation ; I think we could not doubt ta affirm 
.of ſuch à perſon, as our Saviour did of the young man in the 
Seipel, that he was © not far from the kingdom of God;” and 
that, being willing to do his will, he ſhould know of the doctrine, 
e whether it was of God,” But, as I have ſaid, there is great rea | 
Jon to doubt, there are no ſuch Deiſts as theſe among the infidels of 
dur days, This indeed is what they ſometimes. pretend, and ſeem 
ta deſire ſhould be thought to be their caſe, But, alas ! their trivial 
And vain cavils; their mocking and ridiculing, without and before 
examination; their - directing the whole ſtreſs of their objeQions 
againſt particular cuſtoms, or particular and perhaps uncertain 
opinions, or explications of opinions, without at all conſidering the 
main body of religion; their looſe, vain, and frothy diſcourſes; 
and, above all, their vicious and immoral lives ; ſhow plainly and. 
undeniably, that they are not really Deiſts but mere Atheiſts; and 
conſequently not capable to judge of the truth of Chriſtianity, , If 
they were truly and in earneſt ſuch Deiſts as they pretend and would 
ſometimes be thought to be; thoſe principles (as has been area | 
own in part, and will more fully appear in the following di- 
courſe) would unavoidably lead them to Chriſtianity, But, being 
jos 3 they really are, they canngt poſſibly avoid recurring tadowns 
The ſum is this. There is now * no ſuch. thing, as a conſiſtent 
ſcheme of Deiſm. That which alone was once dach, namely, the 
ſcheme of the beſt heathen philoſophers, ceaſes now to be fo, after 
the appearance of revelation; becauſe (as I have already ſhown, and 
hall more largely prove in the ſequel of this diſcourſe) it directi 
\ conducts men to the belief of Chriſtianity, All other pretences to 
Deiſm may by unavoidable conſequence be forced to terminate in 
abſolute Atheiſm. He that cannot prevail with himſelf to obey the 
+ Chriſtian doctrine, and embrace thoſe hopes of life and immortality, 
which our Saviour has brought to light through the goſpel, can- 
not now be imagined to maintain with any firmneſs, ſteadineſs, and 
certainty, the belief of the immortality of the ſoul, and a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after death; becauſe all the main 
difficulties and objections lie equally againſt both. For the ſame 
reaſon, he who diſbelieves the immortality of the ſoul, and a future 
ſtate of rewards and punithments, cannot defend, to any effectual 
purpoſe, or enforce with any ſufficient ſtrength, the obligations of 
morality and natural religion; notwithſtanding that they are indeed 
' incumbent upon men, from the very nature and reaſon of the 


* Ita fat, ut fi ab illa rerum ſumma, quam ſuperius comprehendi mus, abberraveris; 
* omnis ratio intereat, et ad nihilum omnia revertantur. Lactant. lib, VII. 
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ity and natural religion cannot pony have any juſt and worthy 
pas © of the mort er God, or any ws ſenſe of the na- 
ture and necelliry e e, 
thus far has no foundation left, upon which he can be ſure of the 
natural attributes or even of the exiſtence of God: becauſe, to deny 
what unavoidably follows from the ſuppoſition of his exiſtence and 
natural attributes, is in reality denying thoſe natural attributes and 
that exiſtence itſelf, On the contrary: he who believes the being 
and natural attributes of God muſt of neceſſity (as has been ſhown 
in my former diſcourſe) confeſs his moral attributes alſo. Next: 
he who owns and has juſt notions of the moral attributes of God 
cannot avoid acknowledging the oblipations of morality and-natural 
religion. In like manner; he who owns the obligations of morality 
and natural religion muſt needs, to ſupport - obligations and 
make them effeciual in practice, believe a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments. And, finally; he who believes both the obliga- 
tions of natural religion, and the certainty of a future ſtate of re- 


wards and puniſhments, has no manner of reaſon left, why he 


ſhould reject the Chriſtian revelation, when propoſed to him in its 
original and genuine ſimplicity. Wherefore ſince thoſe een 
which demonſtrate to us the being and attributes of God are ſo 
cloſely connected with thoſe which prove the reaſonableneſs and 
certainty of the Chriſtian revelation, that there is now no X 


{theme of Deiſm left; all modern Deiſts being forced to ſhift from 


one cavil to another, and having no fixt and certain ſet of princi- 
ples to adhere to; I thought T could no way better prevent their in 
deſigns, and obviate all their different ſhifts and objectiens, thany 
dy endeavouring, in the ſame method of reafoning by which I before 
demonſtrated the being and attributes of God, to prove in like 
manner, by one direct and continued thread of arguing, the reaſon- 


ableneſs and certainty of the Chriftian revelation alſo. * 


To proceed therefore to the proof of the propoſitions themſelves, 


1. The fame neceſſary and eternal different relations, hat d- 


ferent things bear one to another; and the ſame conſequent” fit- 
neſs or unfitneſs of the application of different things or different 
relations one to another; with r to which, the will of God 
always and neceffarily does determine itſelf, to chooſe to act only 
what is agreeable to juſtice, equity, goodneſs, and truth, in order 
to the welfare of the whole univerſe; ought likewiſe conftantly to 
determine the wills of all fubordinate rational beings, to govern all 
their actions by the ſame rules, for the good of the public, in their 
reſpective ſtations. That is; theſe eternal and neceſſary differences 
of things make it fit and reaſonable for creatures fo to act; 
cauſe it to be their duty, or lay an obligation upon them, ſo to dog 
even ſeparate from the conſideration of theſe rules being the poſitive 
will or command of God; and alſs antecedent to any reſpect or 
regard, expeRation or apprehenſion, of any particular private-and 
| 2 perſonal 
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things themſelves. Then; he who gives up the obligations of mo- 
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perſonal advantage or diſadyantage, reward or puniſhment, either 
you or future; annexed either by natural conſequence, or by po- 


ve appointment, to the practiſing or neglecting of thoſe rules. 
Tze ſeveral parts of this propolition may be proved diſtinctiy in 
the following m anne. 45 


1 7 1 
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1. THAT THERE ARE ETERNAL AND NECESSARY DIFFERENCES 


Go - QF-- THINGS. - 
reſpects or proportions, of ſome things towards. others, is as evident 
and-undeniable,as that one magnitude or number is greater, equal. 
to, or ſmaller than another. I hat from theſe" different relations of 
different chings, there neceſſarily ariſes an agreement or diſagręe- 


ment of ſome things with others, or a fitneſs or unfitneſs of the | 
application of different things or different relations one to another, 


is like wiſe as plain, as that there is any ſuch thing as proportion ct 


diſproportion in geometry and arithmetic, or uniformity or. dif- 


Further, that there is a fitneſs or ſuitableneſs of certain circumſtances 


to certain perſons, and an unſuitableneſs of others; founded in the 


nature of things and the qualifications of perſons, antecedent to all 


poſitive appointment whatſoever ;- alſo that from the different rela- 
tions of different perſons one to another, there neceſſarily ariſes a 


fitneſs or unfitneſs of certain manners of behaviour of ſome per- 


ſons towards others; is as manifeſt, as that the properties which flow 
from the eſſences of different mathematical figures have different 
congruities or incongruities between themſelves; or that, in me- 
chanics, certain weights or powers have very different forces, = 
different effects one upon another, according to their different dif> 


tances, or different poſitions and ſituations in reſpect of each. other. 


For inſtance ; that God is infinitely ſuperior to men, is as clear, as 
that-infinity is larger than a point, or eternity longer than a moment. 
And it is as certainly fit, - that men ſhould honour and worſhip, obey 
and imitate God, rather than on the contrary, in all their actions 
endeavour to diſhonour and diſobey him; as it is certainly true, that 

have an entire dependence on him, and he on the Ne can 
in no reſpect receive any advantage from them; and not only fo, 
but alſo that his will is as certainly and unalterably juſt, and equita- 


ble in giving his commands, as his power is irreſiſtible in requiring 


ſubmiſſion to it. Again: it is a thing abſolutely and neceſſarily fitter 
in itſelf, that the ſupreme author or creator of the univerſe ſhould 
govern, order, and direct all things to certain conſtant and regular 
ends; than that every thing ſhould be permitted to go on at adven- 


tures, and produce uncertain effects merely by chance and in the 


utmoſt contuſion, without any determinate view or deſign at all. It 
is a thing manifeſtly fitter in itſelf, that the all- powerful governor of 


the world ſhould do always What is. beſt in the whole, and What 
tends maſt to the univer fy hat 
he ſhould make the whole continually. miſerable or that, to ſatisfx 


good of the whole creation; than that 


* 
—— 


che unreaſonable deſires of any ular depraved natures, he mY 


That there are, differences of things, and different relations, 
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triving the ruin and deſtruction of all. It is evidently more fit, even 


= . 


trom any 1 
ſo to do; 
life, without any reaſon or provocation at all. FREE wee ag: 
THE ABSURDITY OF THOSE WHO DENY-THE ETERNAL AND. NE= . 
CESSARY DIFFERENCES OF. THINGS... // , 
Theſe things are ſo notoriouſly. plain and ſelf-evident, that no- 
thing but the extremeſt ſtupidity of mind, corruption of manners, 
or perverſeneſs of ſpirit, can poſſibly make any man entertain the 
leaſt doubt concerning them. For a man, endued with reaſqn to deny 
the truth of theſe things, is the very ſame thing, as if a man that 
has the uſe of his ſight ſhould, at the ſame time that he beholds the 
ſun, deny that there is any ſuch thing as light in the world; or as if 
a man that underſtands geometry or arithmetic, ſhould deny the moſt. 
obvious and known proportions. of lines or numbers, and perverſely 
contend that the whole is not equal to all its parts, or that a ſquare 
is not double to a triangle of equal baſe and height. Any man of 
ordinary capacity, and unbiaſſed judgement, plainneſs and ſimpli- 
city, who had never read, and had never been told, that there 
were men and philoſophers, who had in earneſt aſſerted and at- 
tempted to prove, that there is no natural and unalterable difference 
between good and evil, would at the firſt hearing be as hardly per- 
ſuaded to believe that it could ever 2 enter into the heart of 
any intelligent man, to deny all natural difference between right and 
wrong, as he would be to believe, that sver there could be any 
geometer who would ſeriouſly and in good earneſt lay it down as a, 
firſt principle, that a crooked line is as {trait as a right one. So that 
indeed it might juſtly ſeem altogether a needleſs fe "x. 0 to at- 
tempt to prove and eſtabliſh the eternal difference of good and evil; 
had there not appeared certain men, as Mr. Hobbes and ſome few 
others, who have prefumed, contrary to the plaineft and moſt obvious 
T5 PE reaſon 
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reaſon of mankind, to aſſert, and not without ſome fiibtilty endes 

youred'to prove, that there is no ſuch real difference originally, ne- 

ceffarily, and abſolutelyin the nature of things; but-that all 5 


tion of duty to God ariſes merely from his abſolutely irfeſiftible 
power; and all oy towards men, merely from poſitive compact; 
and haye founded their whole ſcheme of politics upon that opinion, | 
Wherein as they have contradicted the judgement of all the wiſel 
and ſobereſt part of mankind, fo they have not been able to avoid 
contradicting themſelves alſo. For (not to mention now, chat they 
Rave no way to ſhew how compacts themfelves come to be obligatory, 
but by inconfiſtently owning an eternal original fitneſs in the thing 
_ Itſelf, which 1 ſhall have occaſion to obſerve hereafter ; beſides this, 
I ay) if there be naturally and abfolutely in things themſelves no 
difference between good and evil, juſt and unjuſt; then in the ſtate 
of nature, before any compact be made, it is equally as good; juſt, 
and reaſonable, for one man to deſtroy the life of another, not only 
when it is neceffary for his own preſervation, but alſo arbitrarily and 
without any * provocation at all, or any appearance of advantage to 
himſelf; as to preſerve or fave another man's life, when he may dd 
it without any hazard of his own. The conſequence of Which +» 
that not only the firſt and moſt obvious way for every particular 
man to ſecure himſelf effeQually, would be (as Mr. Hobbes teaches) 
td endeavour to prevent and cut off all others ; but alfo that men 
might deſtroy one another upon every foolith and peeviſh or arbitrary 
humour, even when they did not think any ſuch thing neceſſary for + 
their own prefervation. And the effect of this practice muſt needs 
be, that it would terminate in the deſtruction of all mankind. 
Which being undeniably a great and unſufferable evil, Mr. Hobbes 
himſelf confeſſes it reaſonable, that, to prevent this evil, met thowld 
enter into certain 7 1A to preſerve one another. Now if the 
deſtruction of mankind by each other's hands be ſuch an eil, that, 
to prevent it, it was fit and reaſonable that men ſhould enter into 
compacts to preſerve each other; then, before any fuch compacts, 
it was manifeſtly a thing unfit and unreaſonable in elf, that man- 
kind ſhould all deſtroy one another. And if fo, then for the fame 
reaſon it was alfo unfit and unreafonable, antecedent to all con 
pacts, that any one man ſhould deftroy another arbitrarily and with- 
out any proyocation, or at any time hen it was not ablofutely and 
immediately neceſſary for tlie preſervation of himſelf. Which is 
dire&ly contradictory to Mr. Hobbes's firſt ſuppoſition, of f thee 
being no natural and abſolute difference been good and evil, juſt and 
uit, arttecedent to poſitive compact. And in like manner all others, 
Who upon any pretence whatſoever teach that good and" evil depend 
originally on the conftitution of poſitive laws, whether divine or 
human, muſt unavoidably run into the fame abfardity.” For if 
there be no ſuch thing as good and evil in the nature of things, an- 
. ©:Sw Hotter de Ot -cin- Co m io pou oo att wal 
+ © Ex his ſequitur jojuriam nemini fieri poſſe, nifi ei quocum ini m.“ De 
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tecedent to all laws 3. then neither can any one law be better than 
another; nor any one thing whatever be more juſtly eſtabliſned, 


and inforced by laws, than the contrary; nor can & any reaſon be 

wen, why any laws ſhould ever be made at all: but all laws equally 
will be either + arbitrary and tyrannical, or frivolous and needleſs; 
becauſe the contrary might with equal reaſon have been eſtabliſhed, 
if, before the making of the laws, all things had been alike indifferent 
in their own nature. There is no poſhble to avoid this ab- 


{urdity, but by ſaying, that out of things in their own nature abſo- 
lutely indifferent, thoſe are choſen by wiſe governors to be made 


obligatory by law, the practice of which they judge will tend to the 
public benefit of the community, But this is an expreſs. contra- 
diction in the very terms. For if the practice of certain thi 


tends to the public benefit of the world, and the contrary would 
tend to the public diſadvantage ; then thoſe things are not in their 


own nature indifferent, but were good and reaſonable to he practiſed 


before any law was made, and can only for that very reaſon be 


wiſely inforced by the authority of laws. Only here it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that by the public benefit muſt ꝓ not be underſtood the in- 
tereſt of any one particular nation, to the plain injury or prejudice 
of the reſt of mankind ; any more than the intereſt of one city or 


family, in oppoſition to their neighbours of the ſame country: but 
thoſe things only are truly good in their on nature, which either 


tend to the univerſal benefit and welfare of all men, or at leaſt are 
not deſtructive of it. The true ſtate therefore of this caſe is plainly 


this: ſome things are in their own nature good and reaſonable and : 


fit to be done; ſuch as keeping faith, and performing equitable 


compacts, and the like; and theſe receive not their obligatary power 


from any law or authority, but are only declared, confirmed, and 
inforced by penalties upon ſuch as would not perhaps be governed 


by right reaſon only. Other things are in their own nature abſo- 


lutely evil; ſuch as breaking faith, refuſing to perform equitable 
compacts, cruelly deſtroying thoſe who have neither directly nor 
— given any oceaſion for any ſuch treatment, and the like; 
and theſe cannot, by any law or authority whatſoever, be made fit 


and reaſonable, or excuſable to be practiſed. Laſtly, other things 
are in their own nature indifferent; that is, (not abſolutely and 


ſtrictly ſo, as ſuch trivial actions which have no way any tendency 


at all either to the public welfare or damage; for. concerning ſuch _ 


things, it would be childiſh and trifling to ſuppoſe any laws-to be 
made at all; but they are) ſuch things, whoſe tendency to the pub- 
lic benefit or difadvantage is either fo ſmall or ſo remote, or fo 


obſcure and involved, that the generality of people are not able of 


„ * © Manifeſtum eſt rationem nullam effe lege prohibenti noxas tales, niſi agnoſcunt tales 
actus, etiam antecedenter ad ullam legem, mala effe.” Cumberl. de Leg. Nat. p- 194» 


_ + © Nam ſtoliditas inveniri que inanior poteſt, quam mala eſſe nulla contendere, & tan- 
quam malos perdere & condemnare peccantes ?* Arnob. adverſ. Gentes, Lib, II. 

1 1 Qui autem Civium rationem dicunt habendam, Externorum negant; dirimunt hi 

te Offic, Li humani ſocietatem; qua ſublata, juititia fugditus tollitur.” - Cic, 
C. ID. - HR ; , .- 
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themſelves to diſcern on which ſide they ought to act: and theſe 
things are made gr e by the authority of laws ; though perhaps 
every one cannot diſtinctly perceive the reaſon and fitneſs of their 
being injoined; of which ſort are many particular penal laws, in 
ſeveral countries and nations. But to proceed. „ Tn x 
AN ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION DRAWN FROM THE VARIETY 
or THE OPINIONS OF LEARNED MEN, AND THE LAWS or 
' DIFFERENT NATIONS CONCERNING RIGHT AND: WRONG,» 
The principal thing that can, with any colour of reaſon, ſeem to 
countenance the opinion of thoſe who deny the natural and eternal 
difference of good and evil (for Mr. Hobbes's falſe reaſonings I 
ſhall hereafter conſider by themſelves), is the difficulty there may 
ſometimes be, to define exactly the bounds of right and wrong; 
the variety * of opinions, that have obtained even among, under- 
ſtanding and learned men concerning certain queſtions of juſt and 
unjuſt, eſpecially in political matters; and the many contrary Jaws 
that have been made in divers ages and in different countries con- 
cerning theſe matters. But as, in painting, two very different co- 
lours, by diluting each other very ſlowly and gradually, may from 
the higheſt intenſeneſs in either extreme terminate in the midſt in- 
ſenſibly, and ſo run one into the other, that it ſhall not be poſhble 
even for a ſkilful eye to determine exactly where the one ends, and 
the other begins; and yet the colours may really differ as much as 
can be, not in degree only, but entirely in kind, as red and blue, or 
White or black: ſo, though it may perhaps be very difficult in ſome 
nice and perplext caſes (which yet are very far from occurri 
frequent] \ to define exactly the bounds of right and wrong, ful 
and unjuit; and there may be ſome latitude in the judgement of 
different men, and the laws of divers nations; yet right and wrong 
are nevertheleſs in themſelves totally and eſſentially different; even 
altogether as much as white. and black, light and darkneſs. - The 
Spartan law perhaps, which +4 permitted their youth to ſteal, may, 
as abſurd as it was, bear much diſpute whether it was abſolut 
unjuſt or no: becauſe every man having an abſolute right in his 
own goods, it may ſeem that the members of any ſociety may agree 
to transfer or alter their own properties upon what conditions: they 
Mall think fit. But if it could be ſuppoſed that a law had been made 
at Sparta, or at Rome, or in India, or any other part of the world; 
whereby it had been commanded or allowed, that every man might 
rob by violence, and murther whomſoever he met with; or that no 
faith ſhould be kept with any man, nor any equitable compacts per- 
formed; no man, with any tolerable uſe of his reaſon, whatever 
diverſity of judgement might be among them in other matters, 
would have thought that ſuch a law could have authorized or ex- 
cuſed, much leſs have juſtified ſuch actions, and have made them 
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become good; becauſe, it is plainly not in men's power to make 
falſchood be truth, though they may alter the property of AY 
as they pleaſe. Now if, in flagrant caſes, the natural and eſſential 
difference between good and evil, right and wrong, cannot but be 
confeſſed to be plainly and undeniably evident; the difference be- 
tween them mult be alſo eſſential and unalterable in all even the 
ſmalleſt and niceſt and moſt intricate caſes, though it be not ſa 
eaſy to be diſcerned and accurately diſtinguiſhed. For if, from the 
difficulty of 22 exactly the bounds of right and wrong in 
many perplext caſes, it ould truly be concluded that juſt and un- 
juſt were not eſſentially different by nature, but only by poſitive 
conſtitution and cuſtom ; it would follow equally, that they were 
not really, eſſentially, and unalterably different, even in the moſt 
flagrant caſes that can be ſuppoſed. "hich is an aſſertion ſo very 
abſurd, that Mr. Hobbes himſelf could hardly vent it without bluſh- 
ing, and diſcovering plainly, by his ſhifting expreſſions, his ſecret 
ſelf-condemnation, There are therefore certain neceſſary and eter- 
nal differences of things; and certain conſequent fitneſſes or un- 
fitneſſes of the application of different things or different relations 
one to another; not depending on any poſitive conſtitutions, but 
founded unchangeably in the nature and reaſon of things, and un- 
avoidably ariſing from the differences of the things themſelves. 
Which is the firſt branch of the general propoſition I propoſed to 
rove. | 95 } 
4 THAT THE WILL OF GOD ALWAYS DETERMINES ITSELF. T@ 
ACT ACCORDING TO-THE ETERNAL REASON OF THINGS. -- 
Now what theſe eternal and unalterable relations, reſpects, or 
proportions of things, with their conſequent agreements or diſagree- 
ments, fitneſſes or unfitneſles, abſolutely and neceſſarily are in — 8 
ſelyes; that alſo they appear to be, to the underſtandings of all intel- 
ligent beings, except thoſe only, who underſtand things to be what 
they are not, that is, whoſe underſtandings are either very imper- 
fect, or very much depraved. And by this underſtanding or know- 
ledge of the natural and neceſſary relations, fitneſſes, and propor- 
tions of things, the wills likewiſe of all intelligent beings are 
conſtantly directed, and muſt needs be determined to act accord- 
ingly; excepting thoſe only, who will things to be what they are 
not and cannot be; that is, whoſe wills are corrupted by particular 
intereſt or affection, or ſwayed by ſome unreaſonable and prevailing 
paſſion. Wherefore, ſince the natural attributes of God, his infinite 
knowledge, wiſdom, and power, ſet him infinitely above all poſſi- 
bility of being deceived by any error, or of being influenced by any 
wrong affection; it is manifeſt his divine will cannot but always 
and neceſſarily determine itſelf to chooſe to do what in the whole 
is abſolutely beſt and fitteſt to be done; that is, to act conſtantly - 
according to the eternal rules of infinite goodneſs, juſtice, and truth; 
as I have endeavoured to ſhow diſtinctly in a former diſcourſe, 'in * 
deducing ſeverally the moral attributes of Gd. 8 
1 T77;;;;˙ 8 
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3. THAT ALL RATIONAL CREATURES RRE OBLIGED TO Go 

VERN THEMSELVES IN ALL THEIR ACTIONS BY THE SAME 

ETERNAL RULE OF REASON. n 

And now, that the fame reaſon of things, with regard to which 
the will of God always and neceſſarily does determine itſelf to a& 
in conſtant conformity to the eternal rules of juſtice, equity; good- 
neſs, and truth, ought alſo conſtantly to determine the wills of all 
ſubordinate rational beings, to govern all their actions by the ſame 
rules is very evident. For, as it is abſolutely impoſſible in na« 
ture, that God ſhould be deceived by any error, or influenced by 
any wrong affection; ſo it is very unreaſonable and blame-worth 
in practice, that any intelligent creatures, whom God has mates 
far like unto himſelf, as to endue them with thoſe excellent facul- 
ties of reaſon and will, whereby they are enabled to diſtinguiſh 
good from evil, and to chuſe the one and refuſe the other, ſhould . 
either negligently ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon and deceiyed 
in matters of good and evil, right and wrong, or wilfully and per- 
verſely allow themſelves to be over-ruled by abſurd paſſions and cor. 
rupt or partial affections, to act contrary to what they know is fit 
to be done. Which two things, viz. negligent miſunderſtandi 
or wilful paſſions and luſts, are, as I faid, the only cauſes which 
can make a reaſonable creature act contrary to reaſon, that is, con- 
trary to the eternal rules of juſtice, equity, righteouſneſs, and truth, 
For, was it not for theſe inexcuſable corruptions and depravations, 
it is impoſſible but the fame proportions and fitneſſes of things, 
which have ſo much weight and fo much excellency and beauty in 
them, that the all-powertul creator and governor of the univerſe 
(who has the abſolute and uncontroulable dominion of all things in 
his own hands, and is accountable to none for what he does, yet) 
thinks it no diminution of his power to make this reaſon of things 
the unalterable rule and law of all his own actions in the govern» 
ment of the world, and does nothing by mere will and arbitrari- 
neſs; it is impoſſible, (I ſay} if it was not for inexcuſable corrup- 
tion and depravation, but the ſame eternal reaſon of things mult 
much more have weight enough to determine conſtantly the wills 
— actions of all ſubordinate, finite, dependent, and accountable 
beings. | 

9 PROVED FROM THE ORIGINAL NATURE OF THINGS. 

For 3 and in reality, it is as natural and (morally ſpeak- 
ing) neceſſary, that the will ſhould be determined in every action 
by the reaſon of the thing, and the right of the caſe; as it is natural 
and (abſolutely ſpeaking) neceſſary, that the underſtanding ſhould 
ſubmit to a —— truth. And it is as abſurd and blame- 
worthy, to miſtake negligently plain right and wrong, that is, to 
underſtand the proportions of things in morality to be what they 
are not; or wilfully to act contrary to known juſtice and equity, 
that is, to will things to be what they are not and cannot be; as it 
would be abſurd and ridiculous for a man in arithmetical matters, 
ignorantly to believe that twice two is not equal to four; or aa 
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fully and obſtinately to contend, againſt his own clear knowledge, 
that the whole is not equal to all its parts. The only difference 
is, that aſſent to a plain ſpeculative truth is not in a man's power 
to with-hold; but to act according to the plain right and reaſon of 
things, this he may, by the natural liberty of his will, forbear. But 
the one he ought to do, and it is as much his plain and indiſpenſa- 
ble duty; as the other he carinot but do, and it is the neceſſity of 
his nature to do it. He that wilfully refuſes to honour and obey 
God, from whom he received his being, and to whom he conti- 
nually owes his preſervation, is really guilty of an equal abſurdity 
and inconſiſtency in practice; as he that in ſpeculation demies the 
effect to owe any thing to its cauſe, or the whole to be bigger than 
its part. He that refuſes to deal with all men equitably, and with 
every man as he deſires they ſhould deal with him, is guilty of the 
very ſame unreaſonableneſs and contradiction in one caſe ; as he 
that in another caſe ſhould affirm one number on quantity to be 
equal to another, and yet that other at the ſame time not to be equal 
to the firſt. Laſtly, he that acknowledges himſelf obliged to the 
practice of certain duties both towards God and towards men, and 
yet takes no care either to preſerve his own being, or at leaſt not 
to preſerve himſelf in ſuch a ſtate and temper of mind and body 
as may beſt enable him to perform thoſe duties, is altogether as in- 
excuſable and ridiculous, as he that in any other matter ſhould affirm 
one thing at the ſame time that he denies another, without which 
the former could not poſſibly be true; or undertake one thing, at 
the ſame time that he obſtinately omits another, without which the 
former is by no means praQticable. Wherefore all rational crea- 
tures, whoſe wills are not conſtantly and regularly determined, and 
their actions governed, by right reaſon and the neceſſary differences 
of good and evil, according to the. eternal and invariable rules of 
juſtice, equity, goodneſs, and truth; but ſuffer themſelves: to be 
ſwayed by unaccountable arbitrary humours, and raſh paſſions, by 
luſts, vanity and pride, by private intereſt, or preſent ſenſual plea- 
ſures, theſe, ſetting up their own unreaſonable ſelf-will in oppo- 
ſition to the nature and reafon of things, endeavour (as much as in 
them lies) to make things be what they are not, and cannot bez 
which is the higheſt preſumption. and greateſt inſolence, as well as 
the greateſt abſurdity, imaginable. It is acting contrary to that un- 
derſtanding, reaſon, and judgement, which has implanted in 
their natures; on purpoſe to enable them to diſcern the difference 
between good and evil. It is attempting to. deſtroy; that order, by 
which the univerſe ſubſiſts. It is offering the higheſt affront'ima- 
unable to the creator of all things, who made things to be what 
they are, and . governs every thing himſelf according to the laws of 
their ſeveral natures. In a word; all wilful wickedneſs and per- 
verſion of right, is the very ſame inſolence and abſurdity. in moral 
matters; as it would be in natural things, for a man to pretend to 
alter the certain proportions of numbers, to take away the demon- 
ſirable relations and 9 mathematical figures; to Lene 
| 3 | light 
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light darkneſs, and darkneſs light; or to call ſweet bitter, and bit. | 
ter ſweet. © LR | | „ 
AND FROM THE SENSE, THAT ALL EVEN WICKED MEN UN- 
AVOIDABLY HAVE OF THEIR BEING UNDER SUCH AN OBLI- 
GATION! {i - | | (77 
Further: as it appears thus from the abſtract and abſolute reaſon 
and nature of things, that all rational creatures ought, that is, are 
obliged to take care that their wills and actions be conſtantly de- 
termined and governed by the eternal rule of right and equity; ſo 
the certainty, and univerſality of that obligation is plainly confirmed, 
and the force of it particularly diſcovered and applied to every 
man, by this; that in like manner as no one, who is inſtructed in 
mathematicks, can forbear giving his aſſent to every geometrical 
. demonſtration, of which he underſtands the terms, either by his 
own ſtudy, or by having had them explained to him by others; fo 
no man, who either has patience and opportunities to examine and 
conſider things himſelf, or has the means of being taught and in- 
ſtructed in any tolerable manner by others, concerning the neceſ- 
- fary relations and dependences of things, can avoid giving his aſſent 
to the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of his governing all his actions by 
the law or rule beforementioned, even though his practice, 3 
the prevalence of brutiſh luſts, be moſt abſurdly contradictory to 
that aſſent. That is to ſay: by the reaſon of his mind, he cannot 
but be compelled to own and acknowledge, that there is really ſuch 
an obligation indiſpenſably incumbent upon him; even at the ſame 
time that in the actions of his life he is endeavouring to throw. it 
off and deſpiſe it. For the judgement and conſcience: of a man's 
own mind, concerning the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of the thing, 
that his actions ſhould be conformed to ſuch or ſuch a rule or law, 
is the trueſt and formalleſt obligation, even more properly and 
ſtrictly ſo, than any opinion whatſoever of the authority of the giver 
of a law, or me regard he may have to its ſanction by rewards and 
puniſhments. For whoever acts contrary to this ſenſe and con- 
ſcience of his. own mind, is neceſſarily ſelf- condemned; and 
greateſt and ſtrongeſt of all obligations is that-which a man cannot 
break through without condemning: himſelf. The dread of ſupe- 
rior power and authority, and the ſanction of rewards and |" wg! 
ments, however indeed abſolutely neceſſary to the government of 
frail arid fallible creatures, and truly the moſt effeclual means o 
keeping them in their duty, is yet really in itſelf only a ſecondary 
and additional obligation, or inforcement of the fill, The ori- 
ginal obligation of all (the ambiguous uſe of which word as a 
term of art has cauſed ſome perplexity and confuſion in this mat- 
ter) is the eternal reaſon of things; that reaſon, which God him- 
ſelf, who has no ſuperior to direct him, and to whoſe happineſs 
nothing can be added, nor any thing diminiſhed'from it, yet con- 
ſtantly obliges himſelf to govern the world by; and the more ex- 
cellent and perfect any creatures are, the more cheerfully nd ſtea- 
dily are their wills always determined by this ſupreme obligation, 
| : ö ” 2x5 
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in conformity to the nature, and in ĩmitation of the moſt perfect 
will of God. So far therefore as men are conſcious of what is 

right and wrong, ſo far they are under an obligation to act accord- 
ingly; and conſequently that eternal rule of right, which I have 
been hitherto-deſcribing, it is evident, ought as indiſpenſably to go- 
vern mens actions, as it cannot but neceſſarily determine their 
aflent. | 3 85 | 
AxD FROM- THE JUDGEMENT Or MENS CONSCIENCES UPON 
HEIN OWN PAST ACTIONS. r . 
Now that the caſe is truly thus: that the eternal differences of 
good and evil, the unalterable rule of right and equity, do neceſ- 
{arily and unavoidably determine the judgement, and force the aſ- 
ſent of all men that uſe any conſideration, is undeniably manifeſt 
from the univerſal experience of mankind. | For no man willingly 
and deliberately tranſgreſſes this rule, in any great and conſiderable 
intance, but he acts contrary to the judgement and reaſon of his 
cwn mind, and ſecretly reproaches himſelf for ſo doing. And no 
man obſerves and obeys it ſteadily, eſpecially in caſes of difficulty 
and temptation, when it interferes with any preſent. intereſt, plea- 
ſure, or paſſion ; but his own mind commends and applauds him 


for his reſolution, in executing what his conſcience could not for- 


bear giving its aſſent to, as juſt and right. And this is what St, 
Paul means, when he ſays, (Rom. ii; 14, 15.) that © when the 
« Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things con- 
« tained in the law, theſe, having not the law, are a law unto 
« themſelves; which ſhew the work of the law written in their 
« hearts, their conſcience alfo bearing witneſs, and their thoughts 
« the mean while accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another.” T 
Or THAT NATURAL KNOWLEDGE, WHICH PLATO THOUGHT 
| TO BE REMINISCENSE« | |: 115 

It was a very wiſe obſervation of Plato, which he received from 
Socrates; that if you take a young man, impartial and unpreju- 
diced, one that never had any learning, nor any experience in the 
world; and examine him about the natural relations and propor- 
tions of things, [or the moral differences of good and evil]; you 
may, only by aſking him queſtions, without teaching him any 
thing at all directly, cauſe him to expreſs in his anſwers juſt and 
adequate notions of geometrical truths [and true and exact deter- 
minations concerning matters of right and wrong]. From. whence 
he thought it was to be concluded, that all knowledge and learning 
is nothing but memory, or only a —— upon every new OC- 
cation what had been before known in a ſtate of pre-exiſtence. 
And ſome others, both ancients'and moderns, have concluded that 
the ideas of all firſt and ſimple truths, either natural or moral, are 
innate, and originally impreſſed or ſtampt upon the mind. In their 
inference from the obſervation, the authors of both theſe opinions 
ſeem to be miſtaken. But thus much it proves unavoidably ; that 
the differences, relations, and proportions, of things both natural 
and moral, in which all unprejudiced minds thus naturally agree, 
are certain, unalterable, and real ON the things themſelves ; and do 
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not at all depend on the variable opinions, fancies, or imaginations 
of men prejudiced by education, laws, cuſtoms, or evil practices: 
and alſo that the mind of man naturally and unavoidably gives its 
aſſent, as to natural and geometrical truth, fo alſo to the moral dif. 
ferences of things, and to the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of the obli. 
gation of the everlaſting law of righteouſneſs, whenever fairly and 

lainly propoſed, | f 

HE Mosr PROFLIGATE MEN, NOT urrERLV INSENSIBTR OF 

a THE DIFFERENCE OF GOOD AND EVIL, 

Some men indeed, who, by means of a very evil and vitious edu- 
cation, or through a long habit of wickedneſs and debauchery, have 
extremely corrupted the principles of their nature, and have long 
accuſtomed themſelves to bear down their own reaſon, by. the force 
of prejudice, luſt, and paſſion ; that they may not be forced to con- 
feſs themſelves ſelf-condemned, will-confidently and abſolutely con- 
tend that they do not really ſee any natural and neceſſary differ. 
ence between what we call right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt ; that 
the reaſon and judgement of their own mind does not tell thenr 
they are under any ſuch indiſpenſable obligations as we would en- 
deavour to perſuade them ; and that they are not ſenſible they ought 
to be governed by any other rule, than their own will and pleaſure. 
But even theſe men, the moſt profligate of all mankind, however 
induſtriouſſy they endeavour to conceal and deny their ſelſ- con- 
demnation, yet cannot avoid making a diſcovery of it ſometimes 
when they are not aware of it. For example: there is no man fo 
vile and deſperate, who commits at any time a murder and robbery, 
with the moſt unrelenting mind, but would chooſe, if ſuch a a2 
thing could be propoſed to him, to obtain all the fame profit ot 
advantage, whatſoever it be that he aims at, without committing 
the crime, rather than with it; even though he was ſure to go un- 
puniſhed for committing the crime x. Nay, I believe, there is no 
man, even in Mr. Hobbes's ſtate of nature, and of Mr. Hobhes's 
own principles, but if he was equally affured of ſecuring his main 
end, his ſelf-preſervation, by either way, would chooſe to preſerve 
himſelf rather without deſtroying all his fellow-creatures, than with 
it; even ſuppoſing all impunity, and all other future convemences 
of life, equal in either caſe. Mr. Hobbes's own ſcheme, of men's 
agreeing by compact to preſerve one another, can hardly be ſup- 
poſed without this, - And this plainly evinces, that the mind of 
man unavoidably acknowledges a natural and neceſſary difference 
between goog and evil, antecedent to all arbitrary and poſitive cons 
ſtitution whatſoever, | 
M's NATURAL SENSE OF ETERNAL MORAL OBLIGATIONS 

PROVED FROM THE JUDGEMENT THEY ALL PASS UPON THE 
ACTIONS CF OTHERS, ay 
But the truth of this, that the mind of man naturally and neceſ- 


farily aſſents to the eternal law of righteouſneſs, may till het 
| | — 
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and more clearly and more 3 appear, from the judgement 
that men paſs upon each other's actions, than from what We can 
diſcern concerning their conſciouſneſs of their own. For men may 
diſſemble and conceal from the world the judgement of their own 
conſcience z nay, by a ſtrange partiality, they may even impoſe upon 
and deceive themſelves; (for who is there, that does not ſometimes 
allow himſelf, nay, and even juſtify himſelf in that, wherein he 
condemns another?) But men's judgements concerning the actions 
of others, eſpecially where: they have no relation to themſelves, or 
repugnance to their intereſt, are commonly impartial ; and from 
this we may judge, what ſenſe men naturally have of the unaltera- 
ble difference of right and wrong. Now the obſervation Which 
every one cannot but make in this matter, is this; that virtue and 
true goodneſs, righteouſneſs and equity, are things ſo truly noble 
and excellent, ſo lovely and venerable in themlelves, and do fo 
neceſſarily approve themſelves to the reaſon and conſciences of men, 
that even thoſe very perſons, who, by the prevailing power of ſome 
intereſt or luſt, are themſelves drawn aſide out of the paths of vir- 
tue, can yet hardly ever forbear to give it its true character and 
commendation in, others *. And this obſervation holds true, not 
only in the generality of vicious men, but very frequently even in 
the worſt fre of them, viz. thoſe who perſecute others for being 

better than themſelves, Thus the officers who were ſent by the 
Phariſees to apprehend our Saviour, could not forbear declaring, 
that « he ſpake as neyer man ſpake:“ John vii, 46. and the Ro- 
man governour, when he gave ſentence that he ſhould be crucihed, __ 
could not at the ſame inſtant forbear openly declaring, chat he 

« found no fault in him.” John xviii. 38. Even in this caſe, men 
cannot chuſe but think well of thoſe perſons, whom the dominion 
of their luſts will not ſuffer them to imitate, or whom their preſent 
intereſt and the neceſſity of their worldly affairs compe them to 
diſcourage. They cannot but deſire, that they themſelves were the 
men they are not ; and with with Balaam, that though they imitate 
not the ſie, yet at leaſt they might die the death of the righteous, 
and that their laſt end might be like theirs. And hence it is that 
Plato judicioufly obſerves, that even the worſt of men ſeldom or 
never make ſo wrong judgement concerning perſons, as they do 
concerning things; there being in'virtue an unaccountable and as 
it were divine force, which, gh. Broalh: confuſton men endeavour to 
introduce in things by their vicious diſcourſes and debauched prac- 
tices, yet almoſt always compels them to diſtinguiſh right concern- 
ing perſons, and makes them admire and praiſe juſt. and equitable 
and honeft men +, On the contrary; vice and injuſtice, profaneneſs 


bus malit ad ſeſe, etiam omni impunitate propoſita, fine facinore, quam illo modo per- 
« venire?” Cic. de Finib. lib. III. | "4 

* © Placet ſuapte natura, adeoque gratioſa virtus eft, ut inſitum etiam Gt malis pare 
«© meliores.” Senec. de Benef. J, IV. | 
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and debauchery, are things fo abſolutely odious in their own nature, 
that, however they inſinuate themſelves into the practice, yet — | 
can never gain over to themſelves the judgement of mankind.” 
They who do evil, yet ſee and approve what is Ong ; and condemn 
in others what they blindly allow in themſelves; nay and very 
frequently. condemn even themſelves alſo, not without great diſor- 
der and uneaſineſs of mind, in thoſe very things wherein they allow 
themſelves. At leaſt there is hardly any wicked man, but when 
his own caſe is repreſented to him under the perſon of another, 
will freely enough paſs ſentence againſt the wickedneſs he himſelf. 
is guilty of; and with ſufficient ſeverity exclaim againſt all 'ini- 
quity. This ſhows abundantly, that all variation from the eternal 
rule of right is abſolutely 25 in the nature of the thing itſelf to 
be abhorred and deteſted; and that the unprejudiced mind of man 
as naturally diſapproves injuſtice in moral matters, as in natural 
things it cannot but diſſent from falſehood, or diſlike incongruities. 
Even in reading the hiſtories of paſt and far diſtant ages, when it 
is manifeſt we can have no concern for the events of things, nor pre- 
judices concerning. the characters of perſons; who is there, that 
does not praiſe and admire, nay highly eſteem and in his imagina- 
tion love (as it were), the equity, juſtice, truth, and fidelity of ſome 
rng ; and with the greateſt indignation and hatred deteſt the 
arbarity, injuſtice, and treachery of others? Nay further; when 
the prejudices of corrupt minds lie all on the ſide of injuſtice; as 
when we haye obtained ſome very great profit or advantage through 
another man's-treachery or breach of faith; yet * who is there that 
upoit that very occaſion docs not (even to a proverb) diſlike the 
perſon and the action, how much ſoever he may rejoice at the 
event ? But when we come ourſelves to ſuffer by iniquity, then 
where are all the arguments and ſophiſtries, by which unjuſt men, 
while they are oppreſſing others, would 2 — themſelves that 
they are not ſenſible of any natural difference between good and 
evil? When it comes to be theſe men's own caſe, to be oppreſſed 
by violence, or over-reached by fraud ; where then are all their 
pleas againſt the.eternal diſtinction of right and wrong? How, on 
the contrary, do they then cry out for equity, and exclaim „ in- 
Juſtice! how do they then challenge and object againſt provi- 
dence, and think neither God nor man ſevere enough, in puniſhing 
the violators of right and truth | Whereas, if there was no natu 
and eternal difference between juſt and unjuſt ; no man could have 
any reaſon to complain of injury, any other than what laws and 
compacts made ſo; which in innumerable caſes will be always to 
be evaded. ; | | OE. 2 
AN ANSWER, TO THE OBJECTION DRAWN FROM THE "TOTAL 
Kae OF SOME BARBAROUS NATIONS IN MATTERS 
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There is but one thing, that I am ſenſible of, which can here 
with any colour be objected againſt what has been hitherto ſaid 
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AD REVEALED RELIGION. wy 
concerning the neceſſity of the mind's giving its aſſent to the eter- 


nal law of righteouſneſs; and that is, the total ignorance, which 
ſome whole nations are reported to lie under, of the nature and 


force of theſe moral obligations. The matter of fact is not very 
true: but, if it was, it is certain there are more nations and people 


totally ignorant of the plaineſt mathematical truths; as, of the pro- 


portion, for example, of a ſquare. to a triangle of the ſame baſe and | 


height: and yet theſe truths: are ſuch, to which the mind cannot 
but give its aſſent neceſſarily and unavoidably, as ſoon as they are 


diſtinctly propoſed to it. All that this objection proves therefore, 


ſuppoſing the matter of it to be true, is only this; not, that the 


mind of man can ever diſſent from the rule of right; much les, 


that there is no neceſſary difference in nature between moral good 
and evil; any more than it proves, that there is no certain and ne- 


ceſſary proportions of numbers, lines, or figures: but this it proves 


only, that men have great need to be taught and inſtructed in ſome 
very plain and eaſy, as well as certain truths; and, if they be im- 
portant truths, that then men have need alſo to have them fre- 
quently inculcated, and ſtrongly inforced upon them. Which is 
very true, and is (as ſhall hereatter be particularly made to appear) 
one good argument for the reaſonableneſs of expecting a revelations 
4. OF THE PRINCIPAL MORAL OBLIGATIONS IN PAR TIcUT AR. 

Thus it appears in general, that the mind of man cannot avoid 
giving its aſſent to the eternal law of righteouſneſs; that is, cannot 
but acknowledge the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of men's governing 
all their actions by the rule of right or equity: and alſo that this 


aſſent is a formal obligation upon every man actually and conſtantiyx 


to conform himſelf to that rule. I might now from hence deduce, 


in particular, all the ſeveral duties of morality or natural religion. 


But becauſe this would take up too large a portion of my intended 
diſcourſe, and may eaſily be ſupplied abundantly out of ſeveral late 
excellent writers; I ſhall only mention the three great and principal 
branches, from which all the other and ſmaller inſtances of duty do 
naturally low, or may without difficulty be derived. + 

OF PIETY, OR MEN's DUTY TOWARDS GWS. 
_ Firſt then, in reſpect of God, the rule of righteouſneſs is; that 
we keep up conſtantly in our minds the higheſt poſſible honour, 
eſteem, and veneration for him; which-muſt expreſs itſelf in proper 
and reſpective influences upon all our paſſions, and in the ſuitable 


direction of all our actions: that we worſhip and adore him, and 
him alone, as the only ſupreme author, preſerver and governour of 


all things: that we employ our whole beings, and all our powers 
and faculties, in his ſervice, and for his glory' that is, in encou- 
raging the practice of univerſal righteouſneſs, and promoting the 


delign of his divine goodneſs amongſt men, in fuch way and mn | 


ner as ſhall at any time appear to be his will we ſhould. do it: "and, 
finally, that, to enable us to do this continually, we pray unto him 
conſtantly for whatever we ſtand in need of, and return him con- 
tinual and hearty thanks for whatever good things we at any time 


receive. 
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receive. There is no congruity or proportion, in the uniform dis- 


poſition and correſpondent order of any bodies or magnitudes, no 
fitneſs or agreement in the application of ſimilar and equal geome- 


trical figures one to another, or in the comparing them one with 


another, ſo viſible and conſpicuous as is the beauty and harmony 
of the exerciſe of God's ſeveral attributes, meeting with ſuitable 
returns of duty and honour from all his rational creatures through- 
out the univerſe. The conſideration of his eternity and infinity, 
his knowledge, and his wiſdom, neceſſarily commands our higheſt 
admiration. The ſenſe of his omnipreſence forces a perpetual 
awful regard towards him. His ſupreme authority, as being the 
creator, preſerver, and abſolute governour of all things, obliges us 
to pay him all poſſible honour and veneration, adoration, and wor- 
thip ; and his unity requires, that it be paid to him alone. His 


power and juſtice demand our fear. His mercy and placableneſs 


encourage our hope. His goodneſs neceſſarily excites our love. 
His veracity and unchangeableneſs ſecure our truſt in him. The 
ſenſe of our having received our being and all our powers from him, 
makes it infinitely reaſonable that we ſhould employ our whole 
beings and all our faculties in his ſervice. The conſciouſneſs of 
our continual dependence upon. him, both for our preſervation and 
the ſupply of every thing we want, obliges us to conſtant prayer, 
And every good thing we enjoy, the air we breathe, and the food 
we eat, the rain from heaven, and the fruitful ſeaſons, all the bleſ- 
ſings and comforts of the preſent time, and the hopes and expecta- 
tions we have of what is to come, do * all demand our heartieſt 
gratitude and thankſgiving to him. The ſuitableneſs and propor- 
tion, the Nancy and connexion of each of theſe things 
reſpectively, is as plain and conſpicuous, as the ſhining of the ſun 
at noon- day; and it is the greateſt abſurdity and perverſeneſs in the 
world, for creatures endued with reaſon to attempt to break through 
and tranſgreſs this neceſſary order and dependency of things. All 
inanimate and all irrational beings, by the neceſſity of their nature, 
conſtantly obey the laws of their creation; and tend regularly to 


the ends for which they were appointed. How monſtrous then is 


it, that reaſonable creatures, merely becauſe they are not neceſ- 
ſitated, ſhould abuſe that glorious privilege of ſiveety; by which 
they are exalted in dignity above the reſt of God's creation, to make 
themſelves the alone unreaſonable and diſorderly part of the uni- 


verſe! That a tree planted in a fruitful ſoil, and watered continually 
with the dew of heaven, and cheriſhed conſtantly with the kindly 


warmth and benign influence of the ſun- beams, ſhould yet never 


bring forth either leaves or fruit, is in no degree ſo irregular and 


3 Quem vero aſtrorum ordines, quem dietum noctiumque viciflitudines, quem men- 


© ſium temperatio, quemque ea que gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum eſſe cogantz 
% hunc hominem omnind numerare qui decet ?” Cic. de Legib. lib. II. 


* \ 
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and REVEALED RELIGION. 141 
con to nature, as that a rational being, created after the image 
of God, and conſcious of God's doing every thing for him, that 
becomes the relation of an infinitely good and bountiful creator to 
his creatures, ſhould yet never on his part make any return of thoſe 
duties which ariſe neceſſarily from the relation of a creature to his 
creator. | = 
2. OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, OR THE DUTY OF MEN ONE TOWARDS 

15 ANOTHER. | 

In reſpect of our fellow-creatures, the rule of righteouſneſs is 
that in particular we ſo deal with every man, as in like circum- 
ſtances we could reaſonably expect he ſhould deal with us; and that 
in general we endeavour, by an univerfal benevolence, to promote 
the welfare and happineſs of all men, The former branch of this 
rule is equity; the latter, is love. Eh 11 

OF JUSTICE AND EQUITY. 

As to the former, viz. Equity, the reaſon which obliges every 
man in practice ſo to deal always with another, as he would reafon- 
ably expect that others ſhould in · xe circumſtances deal with him, 
is the very fame as that which forces him in ſpeculation to affirm, 
that if one line or number be equal to another, that other is reci- 
procally equal to it. Iniquity is very fame in action, as falſity 
or contradiction in theory; and fame cauſe which makes the 
one abſurd, makes the other unreafonable. Whatever relation or 
proportion one man in any caſe bears to another; the fame that 
other, when put in like circumſtances, bears to him. Whatever I 
judge reaſonable or unreaſonable, for another to do for me; that, b 
the ſame judgment, I declare reafonable or unreaſonable, that I in 
the like aſs thould do for him. And to deny this either in word 
or action is as if a man ſhould contend, that, though two and three 
are equal to five, yet five are not equal to two and three. Where- 
fore *, were not men ſtrangely and moſt unnaturally corrupted, by 
perverſe and unaccountably falfe opinions, and monſtrous evil 
cuſtoms and habits, prevailing againſt the cleareſt and plaineſt reaſon 
in the world; it would be impoſſible, that univerſal equity ſhould 
not be practiſed by all mankind ; and efpecially among equals, where 
the proportion of equity is ſimple and obvious, and every man's 
own caſe is already the ſame with all others, without any nice com- 
paring or tranſpoſing of circumſtances. It would be as impoſſible, 
that + a man, contrary to the eternal reaſon of things, ſhould deſire 
to gain ſome ſmall profit to himſelf, by doing violence and damage 
to his neighbour ;z as that he ſhould be willing to be deprived of ne- 
ceſſaries himſelf, to ſatisfy the unreaſonable covetouſneſs or ambi- 
tion of another. In a word; it would be impoſſible for men not 


- * © Nihil eſt unum uni tam fimile, tam par, quam omnes inter noſmetipſos ſumus. 
6 Quod fi depravatio coniuetudinum, fi opinionum vanitas, non imbecillitgtem mimorum 
4% "2rqueret, & flecteret quocunque cæpiſſet; ſui nemo ipſe tam ſimilis eſſet, quam omnes 
ſunt omnium z—& coleretur jus æque ab omnibus,” Cie. de Leg. lib, I. 5 
Ts 8 Hoc exigit ipſa r quæ eſt lex 1 cui Ro _ velit 
nunquam committet ut alienum appetat, & i teri. detraxeri i aſſumat. 
Cic, de Office Ib. III. N whe | N — 
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to be as much aſhamed of doing iniquity, as they are of believing | 
$ 


contradictions. In conſidering indeed the duties of ſuperior 
anferiors in various relations, the proportion of equity is ſomewhat 
more complex; but ſtill it may always be deduced from the ſame 


rule of doing as we would be done by, if careful regard be had at 
the ſame time to the difference of relation; that is, if, in conſider- 
ing what is fit for you to do to another, you always take into the 
account not only every circumſtance of the action, but alſo every 
circumſtance wherein the perſon differs from you; and in judging 


what you would deſire that another, if your circumſtances were 


tranſpoſed, ſhould do to you; you always conſider, not what any 
unreaſonable paſſion or private intereſt would prompt you, but- what 
impartial reaſon would dictate to you to deſire. For example; a 
magiſtrate, in order to deal equitably with a criminal, is not to con- 


fider what fear or ſelf- love would cauſe him, in the criminal's caſe, 
to delire; b 


t what reaſon and the public good would oblige him 
to acknowledge was fit and juſt for him to expect. And the ſame 
proportion is to be obſerved, in deducing the duties of parents and 
children, of maſters and ſervants, of governors and ſubjects, of citi- 
Zens and foreigners ; in what manner every perſon is obliged, by the 
rule of equity, to behave himſglf in each of theſe and all other rela- 
tions. In the regular and m practice of all which duties 
among all mankind, in their ſeveral and reſpective relations, through 
the whole earth, conſiſts that univerſal juſtice, which is the top and 
perfection of all virtues z which, if, as * Plato fays, it could be re- 

reſented viſibly to mortal eyes, would raiſe in us an inexpreſlible 

LE and admiration of it; which would introduce into the world 
ſuch a glorious and happy ſtate, as the ancient poets have attempted 


to deſcribe in their fiction of a golden age; which in itſelf is fo 


truly beautiful and lovely, that, as + Ariſtotle elegantly expreſſes it, 
the motions of the heavenly bodies are not ſo. admirably regular and 
harmonious, nor the brightneſs of the-ſun and ſtars fo ornamental 


to the viſible fabric of the world, as the univerſal practice of this 


illuſtrisus virtue would be conducive to the glory and advantage of 


the rational part of this lower creation; which, laſtly, is fo truly 
noble and excellent in its own nature, that the wiſeſt and moſt con- 


fidering men have always declared, that þ neither life itſelf, nor F all 
other poſſible enjoyments in the world put together, are of any 
value or eſteem, in compariſon of, or in competition with, that right 
temper and diſpoſition of mind, from which flows the practice of 


* Aris yas 2% pages tlas, bis T% rex teulf; ꝭaęyd e i wageiytlo, &c. Plat. 


in Pheir. 


- © Quz fi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores, ut ait Plato, excitaret tui.“ - Tie, de 
Ofc. IIb. I. * 5 i 5 a 

© Oculbrum eſt in nobis ſenſus acerrimus, quibus ſapientiam non cernimus; quam ills 
tc ardentes ampres excitatet ſui, ſi videretur !** Id de Fin. lib. II. ; | 

+ abr A oy dias, agil u bor TEAEWR® al BY ESD 59 EA dre Dav- 
ace. Eth. lib. X. c. 3. . * 75 
Non enim mihi eſt vita mea utilior, quam animi talis affectio, neminem ut violem 

& Kat To magamay gh, Aαν, , Naνν, roy ELrmayia Ng aA 3vlas xa? xexhn- 
priver wavle Te Myoutre ayala, mir SiKaiogovng Th ac ast rde a rde. Plato de Leg. * 
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this univerſal juſtice and equity. On the contrary: injuſtice and 
iniquity, violence, fraud, and oppreſſion; the univerſal confuſion 
of right and wrong, and the general neglect and contempt of all the 
duties ariſing from men's ſeveral relations one to another; is the 
greateſt and moſt unnatural corruption of God's creatidn, that it is 

offible for depraved and rebellious creatures to introduce, as they 
themſelves, who practiſe iniquity moſt, and are moſt deſirous to de- 
fend it, yet, whenever it comes to be their own turn to ſuffek by it, 
are not very backward to acknowledge. Lo compriſe this matter 
therefore in one word: what the ſun's forſaking that equal courſe, 
which now by diffuſing gentle warmth and light cheriſhes and invi- 
gorates every thing in a due proportion through the whole oo 4 
and on the contrary, his burning up, by an irregula and diſorderly 
motion, ſome of the orbs with inſupportable heat, and leaving others 
to periſh in extreme cold and darkneſs: what this, Lſay, would be 
to the natural world; that very ſame thing, injuſtio and tyranny, 
iniquity and all wickedneſs, is to the moral and rational part of the 
creation. The only difference is this; that the one is an obſtinate 
and wilful corruption, and moſt perverſe depravation of creatures 
made after the image of God; and a violating the eternal and un- 
alterable law or a of things, which is of the utmoſt importance : 
whereas the other would be only a reyolution or change of the arbi- 
trary and temporary frame of nature. ® | 

Or UNIVERSAL MUTUAL BENEVOLENCE. . 

The ſecond branch of the rule of righteouſneſs with reſpect to our 
fellow - creatures, I ſaid was univerſal love or benevolence; that is, 
not only the doing barely what . is juſt and right, in our dealings with 
every man; but alſo a conſtant endeayouring to promote in general, 
to the utmoſt of our power, the welfare and happineſs-of all men. 
The obligation to which duty alſo may eaſily be deduced from what 
has been already laid down. For it (as has been before proved) 
there be a natural and neceſſary difference between good and evil; 
and that which is good is-fit Ky hae et > and that which is evil 
is unreaſonable to be done; and that which is the greateſt good is 
always the moſt fit and reaſonable to be choſen ; then, as the good- 
neſs of God extends itſelf univerſally over all his. works through the 
whole creation, by doing always what is abſolutely beſt in the whole ; 
ſo every rational creature ought in its ſphere and ſtation, accordin 
to its-reſpeCtive powers and faculties, to do all the good it can to a 
its fellow creatures. To which end, univerſal love and benevolence 
is as plainly the moſt direct, certain, and effectual means; as * in 


* © Univerſaliter autem verum eſt, quod non certius fluxus puncti lineam producit, 
aut additio numerorum ſummam, quam quod benevolentia effectum præſtat bonum. 
Cumberland. de Leg. Naturæ, p. 10. „ „„ 

Far ſane ratione [ac in iche is operationibus] doctrinæ moralis veritas fundatur 
ia immutabili coh#rentia inter felicitatem ſummam quam hominum vires aſſequi va- 
lent, & actus benevolentiz univerſalis. Id. ibid. p. 23. , ; 
 _ © Eadem eſt menſura boni malique, quæ menſura eſt verifalſique fh propoſitionibus 
pronuntiantibus de efficagia motuum ad rerum allarum conſervationem & corruptionem 
* & facientium.” Id. p-. 30. : 1 
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mathematics the flowing of a point is, to produce a line; or in arith/ 


tices, there is no duty whatſoever the performance whereof affords a 


obligation to this great duty may alſo otherwiſe he deduced from 


Lic. de Legiby lib, I. ; 
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metic, the addition of numbers, to produce a ſum; or in phyſies, 
certain kinds of motions, to preſerve certain bodies, which other 
kinds of motions tend to corrupt. Of all which, the mind of man 
is ſo naturally ſenſible, that, except in ſuch men whoſe affections are 
prodigiouſly corrupted by moſt unnatural and habitual vicious prac 


man ſo * ample pleaſure and ſatisfaction, and fills his mind with 
ſo comfortable a ſenſe of his having done the greateſt good he was 
capable to do, of his having beſt anſwered the ends of his creation, 
and nearlieſt imitated the perfections of his creator, and conſequently - 
of his having fully complied with the higheſt and principal obliga- 
tions of his nature; as the performance of this one duty, of uni- 
verſal love and benevolence, naturally affords. But further: the 


the nature ofWan, in the following manner. Next to that natural 
ſelf- love, or care of his own preſervation, which every one neceſſa- 
rily has in the firſt place for himſelf; there is in all men a certain 
natural affection for their children and poſterity who have a de- 
pendence upon them ; and for their near relations and friends, who 
have an intimacy with them. And becauſe the nature of man is 
fuch, that they cannot live comfortably in independent families, 
without ftill further ſociety and commerce with each other ; theres 
fore they naturally deſire to increaſe their dependencies by multi- 
plying affinities; and to%enlarge their friendſhips by mutual good 
oices ; and to eſtabliſh ſocieties by a communication of arts and 
labour, till 4 by degrees the affection of ſingle perſons becomes a 
friendſhip of families; and this enlarges itſelf to a ſociety of towns 
and cities and nations; and terminates in the agreeing community 
of all mankind. The foundation, preſervation, and perfection of 


which univerſal friendſhip or ſociety is mutual love and benevolence. 


And nothing hinders the world from being actually put into ſo happy a 
ſtate, but perverſe iniquity and unreaſonable want of mutual charity. 
Wherefore, ſince men are plainly fo conſtituted by nature, that they 
ſtand in need of each other's aſſiſtance to make themſelves eaſy in 
the world; and are fitted to live in communities; and fociety 1$ 
abſolutely neceſſary for them; and mutual love and benevolence is 
the only poſſible means to eſtabliſh this ſociety in any tolerable and 
durable manner; and in this reſpect all men ftand upon the fame 


* Anguſta admodum eſt circa noftra tantummodo commoda, lætitiæ materia; fed 
1 eadem exit ampliſſima, fi aliorum omnium felicitas cordi nobis fit, Quippe hæc ad 
« illam, eandem habebit proportionem, quam habet immenſa beatitudo Dei, totiuſque 
„% hum ani generis ad curtam illam fictæ felicitatis ſupellectilem, quam uni homini, eique 
& invido & malevolo, fortunæ bona poſſint ſuppeditare.“ Id. ibid. p. 214. 4 

+ * In omni honeſto, nihil eſt tam illuſtre, nee quod latius pateat, quam conjunctie. 
t inter homines hominum, & quaſi quzdam ſocietas & communicatio utilitatum, & ipſa 
& charitas generis human; quæ nata a primo ſatu, quo a procreatoribus nati dilliguntur, 
cc ſerpit ſenfim foras, cognationibus primum,——deinde totius complexu gentis 
se humanæ.“ Cic. de Finib. lib. V. 4 

& Nihil eft unum uni tam ſimile, tam par, quam omnes inter noſmetipſos ſumus, 
e“ Quod nifi depravatio, Sc; ſui nemo ipſe tam ſimilis eſſet, quam omnes ſunt omnium.” 
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level, and have the fame natural wants and deſires, and are in the 
ſame need of each other's help, and are equally capable of enjoying 


the benefit and advantage of ſociety; it is evident every man is 


bound by the law of his nature, as he is alſo prompted by the * in- 
clination of his uncorrupted affections, to + look upon himſelf as a 
part and member of that one univerſal n which 
is made up of all mankind; to think himſelf g born to promote the 
public good and welfare of all his fellow - oreatures ; and conſequently 
obliged, as the neceſſary and only effectual means to that end, to 
embrace them all with univerſal love and benevolence: ; ſo that 
he || cannot, without acting contrary to the reaſon of his on 
mind, and tranſgreſſing tlie plain and known law of his being, do 
willingly any hurt and miſchief to any man; no, * not even to 
thoſe who have firſt injured him; but ought, for the public benefit, 
to endeavour to appeaſe with gentleneſs, rather'than exaſperate-with 
retaliations; and, finally, to comprehend all in one word (which is 
the top and complete perfection of this great duty), ought to , love 
all others as himſelf. This is the argumentation of the great maſter, 
Cicero; whoſe knowledge and underſtanding of the true ſtate of 
things, and of the original gbligations of human nature, was as much 
greater than Mr. Nobbes's, as his helps and advantages to attain 
that knowledge were le EB W m nn en 
Or soBRIET T, OR MENS DUTY TOWARDS'THEMSELVESj AND-OF 
| HR UNLAWFULNESS OF SEITC-MURpE R. 
Thirdly, with reſpect to ourſelves, the rule of righteouſneſs is, that 
every man preſerve his own being as long as he is able; and take 
care to keep himſelf at all times in ſuch temper and diſpoſition 
both of body and mind, as may beſt fit and enable him to perform 
his duty in all other inſtances. That is, he ought to bridle his ap- 
petites, with temperance; to govern his paſſions, with moderation; 
and to apply himſelf to the buſineſs of his preſent ſtation in the 
world, whatſoever it be, with attention and contentment. That 
every man ought to preſerve his on being as long as he is able, is 
evident; becauſe what he is not himſelf the author and giver of, 
he can never of himſelf have juſt power or authority to take away. 
He that ſent us into the world, and alone knows for how long time 
he appointed us our ſtation here, and when we have finiſhed all the 
buſineſs he intended we ſhould do, can alone judge when it is fit for 


* © Tmpellimur autem natura, ut prodeſſe velim us quamplurim's.” Cic. de Finib. lib. III. 
.“ Hominemefle quak partem quandam civitatis & univerſi generis humaniy'eumque 
* eſſe corjunctum gum hominibub hamana quadam ſocietate.” Cic! Queſt. Academ. lib. I. 

T Homines hominum cauſa ſunt generati, ut ipfi inter ſe alli aliis prodeſſe poſimt.“ 
Cic. de Offic, lib, 1. e een, I 3 * G. 2 
Ad tuendos conſetvandoſque homines, hominern natum eſſe Cie, de Finib - lib III. 
2 8 inter ſe naturali quadam indulgentia & benevolentia contineri.”* Cic. de 

810. Lid. 1. 5 ie 1 i , 


- | © Ex quoefficitur, hominem nature obedientem, homini nocere non poſſe,” Cie. de 
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ns to be taken hence, and has alone authority to diſmiſs and di 
charge us. This reaſoning has been admir WL ied by Plat, 
Cicero, and others, of the beſt phifoſophers. So that though the 
Stoicks of old, and the Deiſts of late, have in their rantin 55 
;eourſes,: and ſome few of them in their raſh practice, ohtradh : 
it; yet they have never been able, with, any colour of reaſon, to an- 
ſwer or evade the force of the argument: which, indeed, 4 ſpeak 
che truth, has been urged by the forementioned philoſophers, wich 
duch ſingular beauty, as well as invincible ſtrength, that it. ſeems not 
:Capable of having any thing added to it. Wherefore I ſhall give it 
1 only in ſome of their own words: « We men, lays Op | 
in th 


* 


e perſon of Socrates, © are all, by the appointment 5 cho 
4 a certain priſon or euſtody,. which we ought not to break out. of, 
and run away. We are as ſervants, or as cattle, in the hand af 
* God. And would not any of us, faith he, © if one of our 
e ſervants ſhould, contrary. to our direction, and to eſcapę out of 
our ſervice, kill himſelf, think that we had juſt reaſon to Den 
angry, and if it was in our power, puniſh him for it!“ Sd le- 
wiſe Cicero: © God,” ſays + he, “ the ſupreme: governo of all 
et though, when the divine providence does itſelf offer us à juſt oc- 
es caſion of leaving this world,” as when a man chooſes to ſuffer 
death rather than commit wiekedneſe, & a wiſe man will, chen in- 
te deed depart joyfully, as out of a place of ſorrow and darkneſs into 
< light; yet he will not be in ſuch haſte as to break his priſon con- 
« trary to law, but will go when God calls him, as a priſoner hen 
« diſmiſſed by the magiſtrate or lawful power.“ Again: £ Tha 
% ſhort remainder. of life,” faith + he, “ which old men have a 
<, proſpect of, they ought neither too eagerly to deſire, nor yet on 
&« the contrary unreaſonably. and diſcontentedly deprive themſelves 
« of it; for, as Pythagoras teaches, it is as unlawful for à man 
«, without: the command of God to remove himſelf out of the 
% wotld, as for a ſoldier to leave his poſt without a generals order. 
And in another place: „ Unleſs that God, faith, \ he, “ whole 
e temple and palace this whole world is, diſcharges you himſelf out 
c of the priſon. of the body; you can never be received to his a | 
; * "py aw <p&pa lee PR Gd ert, * & dir 95 10555 tu Talrugavey, BY A red eat. 
oide eat u rr A οε nl nud; TH; dp rg iy owv xInjpudewy ToTg Stele alba, 
— OUXBV Xt; &U dv, THY TavT? xInadTOV tr a Eavtod afiywioy q onmivavric ou i 
eee rt OD Xe dy aur, Kai, BY c,ẽ,ὐjO eic rlHht NEH aj late 
in . eine: 8 LF 18 l 
1 Vetat enim dominans ille jo nobis Deus, inzuſſu hine nos ſuo demigrare,, Cum 
ec verd cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe dederit, na ile medius fidius vir ſapiens. letus ex his tane· 
PCP 
4 3 5 4 15 u a f 
„ ˙· A „ e 
t.“ Iuus breve vitz reliquum nec avide appetendum ſepibut, nec fine cauſa deferen 
et; vetatque'Pythaegoras, injuſſu imperatogisg, id ef, Dei, de præfidie & Ratione.Dei 


© de præſidio & ſtatione vitæ decedere. Cic. de Senect. 
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« your. Wherefore you, and all pious men; 0ught to have pati 
« ence to continue in the body, as long as God fhall plcafe, who 
« ſent us hither; and not force yourſelves out of the world, before 
« he calls for you; leſt you be found deſerters of the ſtation ap. 
« pointed you of God.“ And, to mention no more,” that excel 
jent author, Arrian: & Wait, ſaith * he, „ che good pleaſure of 
« God : when he fignifies it to be his will, that you ſhould be diſ- 
« charged from this ſervice; then depart willingly ; but, in the mean 
« time, have patience, and'tarry in the place where he has appointed 
« you: wait, ard do not hurry yourſelves away wilfully and un. 
« reaſonably,” The "objections, which the author of “ The de- 
« fence of ſelf-murder” prefixed to © The oracles of reaſon, has 
attempted to advance, againſt this argument, are ſo very weak and 
childiſh, that it is evident he could not, at the time he wrote them, 
believe in earneſt that there was any force in em: as when Ye 
ſays, that the reaſon why it is not lawful'for a centinel to leave his 
ſation without his commander's order, is becaufe he entered into 
the ſervice by his on conſent; as if God had not a Juſt power to 
lay any commands upon his creatures, without their dn conſene; 
or when he ſays, chat there are many lawful ways to feck death in; 
as if, becauſe a” man may lawfully venture his life in many public 
ſervices, therefbre it was lawful for him directly to throw it away 
upon any fooliſh diſcontent. But the author of that diſcourſe has 
ſince been ſo juſt, as to confeſs lis folly, and retract it publicly him- 
ſelf, Wherefore, to proceed; For the ſame reaſon, that a man is 
obliged to preſerve his own being at all, he is bound likewiſe to 
preſerve himſelf, as far as he is able, in the right uſe Of all his facul- 
ties; that js, to keep himſelf conſtamly in ſuch temper both of bod 
and mind, by regulating his appetites and paſſions; as may beſt fit 
and enable him to perform his duty in all other inſtances. * Por, as 
it matters not whether a foldier deſerts his poſt; or by drunkenneſs 
renders himſelf incapable of performing his duty in it; ſo for a man 
to diſable himſelf by any intemperance or paſſion, from ꝑerforming 
the neceſſary duties of life, is, at leaſt for that time, the ſame thing 
as depriving himſelf of life. And neither is this all For great in- 
temperance and ungoverned paſſions, not only-ihcapacitate a man to 
perform his duty; but alſo expoſe him to run headlong into the 
commiſſion of the greateſt enormities, there being no violence or 
injuſtice whatſoever, which a man, who has deprived. himſelf of his 
reaſon by intemperance or paſſion, is not capable of being tempted 
to commit. So that all the additional obligations Which a man is 
any way under, to forbear committing the moſt flagrant.crimes, lie 
equally upon him to govern his paſſions and reſtrain his appetites: 
without doing which, he can never ſecure himſelf effectually from 
being betrayed into the commiſſion of all iniquity. This is indeed 
the great difficulty of life, to ſubdue and conquer our unreaſonable 
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appetites and paſſions. But it is abſolutely, neceſſary to benden; 
| ndnd it is moreover the braveſt and moſt glorious conqueſt in the 
6 world. Laſtly: for the fame reaſon. that a man is obliged not to 
| .depart wiltully out of this life, which is the general ſtation that God 
i has appointed him, he is obliged likewife to attend the duties of 
that particular ſtation or condition of life, whatſocver it be, wherein 
.providence has at preſent placed him, with diligence- and content. 
1 mont, without being either uneaſy and diſcontented, that others are 
placed by providence in different and ſuperior ſtations in the world; 
or fo extremely and unreaſonably ſolicitous to change his itate for 
: the future, as thereby to neglect his preſent du. 
[ | From theſe three great and general branches, all the ſmaller and 
4 more particular inſtances of moral obligations may (as J faid)-eafily 
be deduced. _ — 


4 1 a „ 
| +5- THE LAW OF NATURE ETERNAL, UNIVERSAL, AN D ABS0- 
b . "Yes AN IS: LUTELY UNCHANGFABLE.. 5 £17 35865 
| And now this (this eternal rule of equity, which I have been 


b \ hitherto deſcribing) is that right reaſon; which makes the principal 
| - diſtinction between man and beaſts. - © This is the law of nature, 
ö which (as Cicero excellently expreſſes it) is 4 of univerſal extent, 
ö | and everlaſting duration; which can neither be, wholly abrogated, 


. nor repealed in any part of it, nor have any law made contrarp to 
i it, nor be diſpenſed with by. any authority; Which + was in 
force before ever any law was written, or the foundation of -any | 
city or commonwealth was laid; which & was not invented by 
the wit of man, nor eſtabliſhed by the authority of. any people, 
but its obligation was from eternity, and the foreg of it reaches 
| throughout the univerſe; which |. being founded in the, nature 
N and reaſon of things, did not then begin to be a law, when it was 
firſt written and enacted by men, but is of the ſame original with 
the eternal reaſons or proportions. of things, and the perfection 
or attributes of God himſelf; ſo that, if there was no law at Rome : 
0 againſt rapes, at that time when Tarquin offered;yiolence to Lu- 
1 eretia, it does not therefore follow that he was at all, the more ex- 


r 


1 cuſable, or that his fin againſt the eternal rule gf equity was the l 
| Teſs heinous,” This is that law. of nature, ** to which the rea- c 
 * Of puts dga vin; Irena ending xa? plums no? Twy Torirwy, eTI\ aura aniyeoda—0i : 
da He οονẽỹ ma, Ad, H uo: n ,ẽe, m xaXatovy E122 ing Plato de Leg Ib. VII. 
1 © Eft quidem vera lex recta ratio naturæ congruens, diffuſa in omnes, conſt ans, 10 
J > e ſempiterna, quz vacet ad officium,jubendo z vetando, a fraude deterreat,-Huic Jegl * 
. | 1c nes. abrogari fas eft, neque derogart ex hac aliquid.Jices, n<que tota abrogari poteſt * 
| - 8 Nec vero aut per fenatum, aut per populùm ſolvi hac lege poſſumus“ Lic, de Repob. 1 
| * lib. III. fragment. 1 | | CTY IN 260017 -% 5 
t Lex que ſeculis omnibus ante nata eft, quam ſcripta lex ulla, aut quam omhino FE 
. «© civitas conftituta.” ic. de Leg. lib. I. wr" 4-7 © hs 6 
it 8 Legem neque hominum ingeniisexcogitatam, neque ſcitum aliquod eſſe populormm, Wl 
| + «© fed æternum quiddam, quod univerſum mundum regat. Cic de Legib. lib. II. 0 
% Nec fi, regnante Tarquinio, nulla erat Rome ſcripta lex de ſtupris, idcirco gen | 
contra illam legem ſempiternam Sextus 'Tarquiniys vim Luctetiæ attulit. Ert enim 60 
W ratio profẽcta a rerum natura, & ad recte faciendum impellens, & a delicto avocam; Is 
| e quz non tum denique Incipit lex eſſe, cum ſcripta eft, ſed tum cum orta eſt : olle 
| ac autem ſimul eſt cum mente divina.” Cic. de Legib. lib. IiII. 


| _—_ EE judicio debonitate harum rerum, æquꝭ omnes ubique conveniunt, ac 2 
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ſan of all men every where as naturally and neceſſarily aſſents, as 
all animals conſpire in the pulſe and motion of their heart and 
arteries, or as all men agree in F 1e 
whiteneſs of ſnow, or the brightneſs of the ſun. For though in 
ſome nice caſes the bounds of right and wrong may indeed (as was 
before obſerved#) be ſomewhat difficult to determine, and, in ſome” 
feu even plainer caſes, the laws and cuſtoms of certain barbarous 
nations may be Wee one to another (which ſome have been ſo 
weak as to think a juſt objection againſt" there being any natural 
difference between good and evil at all); yet, in reality, this + no 
more diſproves the natural aſſent of all men's unprejudiced reaſon * 
to the rule of right and equity, than the difference of moſt men's 
countenunces in general, or the deformity of ſome few monſters ' 
in particular, proves there is no general likeneſs or uniformity in 
the bodies of men. For, whatever difference there may be in ſome | 
particular laws, it is certain, as to the main and principal branches 
of morality, there never was any nation upon earth but owned, 
that to love and honour God, to be grateful to benefaCtors, to 
perform equitable compacts, to preſerve the lives of innocent and 
harmleſs men, and the like, were things fitter and better to be 
practiſed than the contrary. In fine: this is that law of nature, which, 
being founded in the eternal reaſon of things, is as abſolutely unal- 
terable, as natural good and evil, as ꝓ mathematical or arithmetical 
truths, as light and darkneſs, as ſweet and bitter; the Q obſervance” 

of which, though no man ſhould commend it, would yet be truly 
commendable in itſelf, Which to ſuppoſe _——_ on the opinions 
of men, and the cuſtoms of nations; that is, to ſuppoſe that what 
ſhall be accounted the virtue of a man depends merely on imagina=- . 
tion or cuſtom to determine, is || as abſurd, as it would be to affirm, 
that the fruitfulneſs of a tree or the ſtrength of a horſe depends 
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© malia in motu cordis & arteriarum pulſu, aut omnes homines in opinione de nivis an- 
„ dore & ſolendore ſolis. Cumberland, de Leg. Naturz, p 167. * Fry 
* Pag. 130. „ 5 : We C3. e 
+ © Hoc tamen non magis tollit confenſum homi num de generali natura boni, ejuſque 
* partibus vel ſpeciebus precipuis, quam levis vultuum diverſitas tollit convenientiam 
einer homines in communi hominuan definitione, aut fimilitudinem inter eos in partium 
© principalium conformatione & uſu. Nulla gens eſt, que non ſentiat actus Deum dili- 
« gendi, &c. Nulla gens non ſentit gratitudinem erga parentes & benefactores, tot} hu - 
mano generi fatutarem eſſe. Nulla temperamentorum diverſitas facit ut quiſquam non 
bonum elſe ſentiat univerſis, ut 6ngulorum innocentium vitæ, membra, & libertas ' 
conſerventur.“ Cumberland, de Leg b. Naturæ, p. 166. N h 
Neque enim am honorifice de De ſentienaum fe, neque an fit amandus, timendus, 
< colendus, dubitari poteſt Sunt enim hæc religionum, per omnes gentes communia.— 
Deum eo ipſo, quod homines fecerit rationales, hoc illis præcepiſſe, & cardibus omnium 
inſculpſiſſe, ne quiſquam cuiquam faceret, quod alium ſibi facere iniquum duceret. 
Hobbes, de !jomine, cap. 14. [Inconſiſtently enough with his own principles]. | 
1 © Nam ut vera & faiſay ut coniequentia & contraria, ſua ſponte, non aliena, judican- ' 
* tur; fic conſtans & perpetua ratio vitæ, qut eſt virtus; itemque inconſtantia, quod eſt 
* vitium ; ſua natura probatur.“ Cic. de Legib, lib. J. 1 5 
0 1 1 yere dicimus, etiamſi a nullo laudetur, laudabile eſſe natura Cic. de 
c. lid. I. , ; 5 _— 
„ .“ Hæc autem in opinione exiſtimare, non in natura ponere, dementis eſt, Nam 
1700 re nec equi virtus, quæ dicitur, in opinione ſita eſt, ſed in natura. Cic. de; 
1d ud. 1. 121 r ir 5 25 ; . . 4 23 
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merely an the imagination of thoſe who judge of it. In 8 ward 
2 it is 91 which if it had its original — the 2 | 
| and could be changed by it, then * all the commands of the pai 
| and molt barbarous tyrants, in the world would be as juſt and equit. 
1 able as the wileſt laws that ever were made; and + to murder men 
without diſtinction, to confound the rights of all families by the 
groſſeſt forgeries, to rob with unreſtrained violence, to break faith 
continually, and defraud and cheat without reluctance, might by the 
i decrees and ordinances of 4 mad aſſembly be made lawful and honeſt, 
{ In which matters if any man thinks that the votes and ſuffrages of 
1 fools have ſuch power as to be able to change the nature of things; 
# why do they not likeu/ſe decree (as Cicero admirably expreſſes him- 


=. ſelt), that poiſonous things may become wholeſome, and that any 
| other thing, which is now deſtructive of mankind, may become 
4 preſervative of it? | 


6, E ERNAL MORAL OBLIGATIONS, ANTECEDENT IN SOMR8 
RESPECT, EVEN TO THIS CONSIDERATION OF THEIR BEING 

. THE. WILL AND COMMAND OF GOD HIMSELF. ,. | 
Further yet: as this law of nature is infinitely ſuperior to all au- 
thority of men, and independent upon it; ſo its obligation, prima- 
riiy and originally, is + antecedent alſo even to this conſideration of 
its being the politive will or command of God himſelf, For, 9 a 
= the addition of certain numbers neceſſarily produces a certain ſum; 
4 and certain geometrical or mechanical operations give a conſtant 
1 and unalterable ſolution of certain problems or propoſitions; ſo in 
| moral matters there are certain neceſſary and unalterable reſpects or 
F relations of things, which have not their original from arbitrary and 
1 ofitive conſtitution, but are of eternal neceſſity in their on nature. 
1 For example: || as in matters of ſenſe, the reaſon why a thing is 
|  vitible, is not becauſe it is ſeen but it is therefore ſeen, becauſe it is 
viible; fo in matters of natural reaſon and morality, that which is 


Jam vero ſtultiſſimum illud; exiſtimare omnia juſta eſſe, que ſcita ſint in popu- 
£ lorum inftitu'is aut legibus. Etiamne fique ſunt tyrannorum leges, ſi triginta ili 
„ Athenis leges imponere voluiſſent, aut ſi omnes Athenienſes deleQtarentur-tyrannicis 
6 gegibus, num dGirco hæ leges juſtæ haberentur?” Cic. de Legib. lib. 1. a 

| 5+ 4 Quod i populorum juſſis, ſi principum decretis, fi ſententiis judicum, jura conſtity- 

j « erentur; jus eſſet latracina i, jus adulterare, jus teſtamenta falſa ſupponere, fi hac ſuf. 

« fragiis aut ſeitis multitudinis probarentur. Quz fi tanta potentia eſt ſtultorum ſententii 

ce atque 1uflis, ut eorum ſuffragiis rerum natura vertatur; cur non ſanciunt, ut que mals 

1 c pernicioſaque ſunt, habeantur pro bonis ac ſalutaribus; aut cur, cum jus ex injuria lex 

fv - & facere poſſit, bonum eadem facere non poſſit ex malo? Id ibid. . 

4 „1 Vircuris & vitiorum, fine ulla divina ratione, grave ipſius conſcientiz pondus eſt,” 

4 Cie. de Nat. Deor lib. III. | | is +: 

[ 1.1 _ Lenique nequis ©b!igationem legum naturalium arbitrarium & mutabilem a nobie 

1 5 ce fjingi ſuſpicetur. hoc a jiciendum cenſuĩ; virtutum exercitium, habere rationem medi 

tc nec ſſarii ad finem (ſepoſita confideratione imperii divini), manente rerum natura tali 
4. qualis nunc eit. Hoc autem ita intelligo, uti ggnoſcunt plerique omnes, additionem 

„ duarum unitatum duabus priug poſitis, neceffario conſtituere numerum quaternarium; , 

«© aut, uti praxes geometrcæ & mechanicæ, problemata propoſita ſolvunt immutabiliter; 

. ce dea ut nee ſapientia nec voluntas divina cogitari poſſit quicquam in contrarium conſti- 

. 4 ture poſſe,” Cumber and, de Legib. Nature, p, 231. l 
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Ad vdo gh. | Note, theſe words are by Ficinus ridiculouſly tranſiated, widetur 
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koly and good (as creatures depending upon and worſhipping God 
ind practiſing juſtice and equity in their ings with each other, 
and the like) is not therefore holy and good, bepauſe it is com- 
manded to be done; but is therefore commanded by God, becauſe 
it is holy and good. The exiſtence indeed of the things them- 
ſe ves, whoſe proportions and relations we conſider, depend entirely 
on the mere arbitrary will and good pleaſure of God, — can create 
things when he pleaſes, and deſtroy them again whenever he thinks 
fit. But when things are created, and fo long as it pleaſes God to 
continue them in being, their proportions, which are abſtracti/ of 
eternal neceſſity, are allo in the things themſelves abſolutely unals 
terable. Hence God himſelf, though he has no ſuperior, from 
whoſe will to receive any law of his actions, yet diſdains not ta 
obſerve the rule of equity and goodneſs as the law of all his actions in 
the govenment of the world, * Ezek. xviii. and condeſcends to ap- 
peal even to men for the equity and righteouſneſs of his judgements. 
To this law, the infinite perfections of his divine nature make it 
neceſſary for him (as has been before proved ) to have conſtant re- 
gard; and (as a learned prelate of our own ꝗ has excellently ſhown), 
not barely his infinite power, but the rules of this eternal law, are 
the true foundation and the meafure of his dominion over his erea- 
tures, Now for the ſame reaſon that God, who hath no ſuperior 
to determine him, yet conſtantly directs all his on actions by the 
eternal rule of juſtice and goodneſs; it is evident all intelligent 


_ creatures, in their ſeveral ſpheres and proportions, ought. to obey 


tie ſame rule according to the law of their nature; even though it 
could be ſuppoſed ſeparate from that additional obligation of its 
being the poſitive will and command of God. And doubtleſs there 
have been many men in all ages in many parts of the heathen 


world, who not having philoſophy enough to collect from mere 


nature any tolerably juſt and explicit apprehenſions concerning the 
attributes of God, much leſs having been able to deduce from 
thence any clear and certain knowledge of his will, have yet had a 
very great ſenfe of right and truth, and been fully perſuaded in their 
# pay” . ; wt 4k | ; N e | ' 
Kab Hud yas h abrh agerh tos THY pearapiay Ware Bos at h ab agi A 
1. G. Origen. adverſ. Celſum. lib. IV. 
1 Pag, 132. P aoton n 5 
1 DiQamina divini intellectus ſanciuntur in leges apud ipſum valituras, per immu- 
© tabilitatem ſuarum perfectionum.“ Cumberland, de Leg. Natura, p. 343 | 
«« Solebam ipſe quidem, cum aliis, plarimis, antequam dominii juriſque omnis originem 
© univerſaliter & diſtincte conſideraſſem 3 daminium Dei, in creationem velut integram 
« <jus originem, reſolvere, Verum quoniam, &. —in hanc tandem conceth ſententiam, 
«© dominium Dei eſſe jus ve poteſtatem ei a ſua (apientia & bonitate, velut a lege, datam 
ad regimen eorum omnium quæ b ipſo unquan creata fu-rint vel creabuntur. Nec po- 
< terit qu ſquam mer'to conqueri, dominium Dei intra nimis anguſtos limites hac explica- 
« tione coerceriz qua hoc unum dieitut, illius nullam partem conſiſtere in poteſtate quie- 


quam faciendi contra finer optimum, bonum commune.” Idem. p. 345, 346. 


„ Contra autem, Hobbiana reſolutio domi aii divini in potentiam ejus irreſiſtibilem adeo 
© aperts ducit ad, &c. ut mihi dubium non ſit, illud ab eo fictu m fuiſie, Deoque attribu- 
** tum, in eum tantum finem, ut juri ſu» omnium in omnia patrocinaretur. Id. p. 3445 

<< Nos e centrario, fontem indicavimus, e quo demonſtrari poteſt, juſtitiam univerſalem, 
omnemque adeo virtutem moralem, que in rectore requiritur, in Veo pre ceteris re ful - 
gere, eadem plant methodo, qua hamines ad eas excolendas obligari oftendemus.” 1d. 
P* 347+ | | 1 ob 68 * 
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N own minds of many unalterable obligations of morality. But u] 
= ſpeculation, though neceſſary to be taken notice of in the” diſtin 
4 order and method of diſcourſe, is in itſelf too dry, and not of great 

| uſe to us, who are abundantiy aſſured that all moral * e 
moreover the plain and declared will of God; as ſhall be howwn 
particularly in its proper place.. thy hn AO. 
* 7. THE LAW OF NATURE OBLIGATORY, - ANTECEDENT! ro 
F ALL "CONSIDERATION or PARTICULAR REWARDS AND ro- 
| 'NISHMENTS, . £12 0 7 oe» 
i _ Laſtly, this law of nature has its full obligatory power, antecedent, 
f to all conſideration of any particular private and perſonal reward or 
puniſhment, annexed either by natural conſequence, or by poſitive 
appointment, to the obſervance or neglect of it. This alſo is very 
evident: becauſe, if good and evil, right and wrong, fitneſs and un- 
fitneſs of being practiſed, be (as has been ſhown) originally, eters 
4 nally, and neceſſarily, in the nature of the things themſelves ; it is 

| plain that the view of particular rewards or puniſhments, which is only 
an after-confideration, and does not at all alter the nature of things, 
| cannot be the original cauſe of the obligation of the law, but is only 
; an additional weight to enforce the practice of what men were be: 
. fore obliged to by right reaſon. There is no man, who has 

| Juſt ſenſe of the difference between good and-evil, but muſt * 
4 acknowledge, that virtue and goodneſs * are truly amiable, and to be 


4 Choſen for their own ſakes and intrinſic worth, though a man had 
þ no proſpect of gaining any particular. advantage to himſelf by the 
7 practice of them; and that, on the contrary, cruelty, violence, and 
I oppreſſion, fraud, .injuſtice, and all manner of wickedneſs, are of 
A themſelves hateful, and by all means to be avoided, even ꝗ though 


a man had abſolute aſſurance, that he ſhould bring no manner of 
inconvenience upon himſelf by the commiſſion of any or all of theſe 
crimes, This likewiſe is excellently and admirably expreſſed by | 
Cicero: * Virtue,” faith he j, “ is that, which, though no -profit 
or advantage whatſoeyer was to be expected to a man's ſelf from 
ce the practice of it, Ty ane without all controverſy be acknowledged 
« to be truly defirable for its own ſake alone, And accordingly all 
; 7 
* © Digne itaque ſunt, quæ propter intrinſecam ſibi perfectionem appetantur, etiam 
& fi nulla eſſet nature 1-x, quæ iſas imperaret“ Cumberland, de Leg. Nat. p. 281. 
T Avig Nx alze tow, ö 5 pd 6d, | e „ 
j A Gps ad / ,t e gHν,j,n?. 
"OuLF' de Ta peinga NH antcytls. 
A' 37 Ta peyana xaeThert pri NapCaloys 
"Exc Iov414ev®- nal x aZnpiag. | 
Odd' de ys rabre mire diaſlnęs ? (46voy, 
| ANN Brig aJokov d v ix vorvy . 11 
Eſa; Kxar®-, „ & Joxeiy s v Sieg. Rhilemonis Fragmenta. ; 83 
' & Honeſtum id intelligimus, quod tale eſt, ut detracta omni utilitate, fine ullis pr · 
8 miis fructibuſque, per ſ-ipſum poſſit jure laudari;” Cic, de Finib. II.. 
% Atque hc oſunia propter le ſolum, ut nihil adjungatur emolumenti, petenda ſunt. 
Id, de Inventione, lib II 5 G . 
 Nihii eſt de quo minus dybitari poſſit, quam & honeſta expetenda per ſez" & eodem 
% modo turpig per ſe eſſe fugienda.” Id. de Finib. lib. III. 1 
us & omne boneſtum, ſua ſponte eft expetendym, Etenim omnes viri boni, ipſam 
e Kquitatem & Jus ipſum amant. Id, de Legih. lib. 1, Sf 
9 ER.” | 66 Optimi 
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dd men love right and equity; and edo many things ; 
— of advantage at all, merely becauſe they ate juſt and 
right, and fit to be done.“ On the contrary, & Viceãs ſo odious 
« in its own nature, and ſo fit to he: avoided, even though no pu- 
« niſhment was to enſue; that * no man, who has made any toler- | 
« able proficiency in moral philoſophy, can in the leaſt doubt, but 4 
« jf he was ſure the thing could be for. ever concealed entirely both 
« from God and men, ſo. that there ſhould not be the leaſt ſuſpicionn 
« of its being ever diſcovered; yet he ought not to do any thing - 
« unj uſt, covetoully, wilfully, paſſionately, licentiouſly,-or any way”, 

wickedly. Nay, f if a good man had it in his power to gain all 
nis neighbour's wealth by the leaſt motion of his finger, and was 
ſure it would never be at all ſuſpected either hy God or man 3. 
unqueſtionably he would think, he ought not to do it. And: F 
4 whoever wonders at this has no notion what it is to be really a 

« 500d man.“ Not ꝗ that any ſuch thing is poſſible in nature, that 
any wickedneſs can be indeed concealed from God; but only, upon 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, the natural and neceſſary difference between 
juſtice and injuſtice is made to appear more clearly and undeniably. 
YET IT pos NOT FROM THENCE AT ALL FOLLOW, ELTHER THAT 

A GOOD MAN OUGHT TO HAVE NO /RESPECT-TO-REWARDS' AND: 

PUNISHMENTS, OR THAT REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS ARE 

NOT ABSOLUTELY: NECESSARY TO MAINTAIN THE PRACTICD. 

OF VIRTUE. IN THIS: PRESENT WORLD; i 2 9009 

Thus far is clear, But now from hence it does not at allfollowg + 

either that a good man ought to have no reſpect to rewards and 
puniſhments, or that rewards and puniſhments are not abſolutely 

neceſſary to maintain the practice of virtue and righteouſneſs in this 

preſent world. It is certain, indeed, that virtue and vie are eter- 

nally and nec eſſarily different; and that the one truly deſerves to be 

choſen for its own ſake, and the other ought by all means to be 

avoided, though a man was ſure for his own particular, neither to 

gain nor Joſe any thing by the practice of either. And, if this was 

truly the ſtate of things in the world, certainly that man muſt have 

a very corrupt mind, indeed, who could in the leaſt doubt, or ſo 2 
much as once deliberate with himſelf, which he would chooſes + 
But the cafe does not ſtand thus. The queſtion now in the general 
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© Optimi quique permulta ob eam unam cauſam faciunt, .quia decet, quia rectum, 
8 honeſtum eſt; etſi nullum conſecuturum emolumentum vident.” Id. de Finib. 
Satis enim nobis (ſi modo aliquid, in philoſophia- profecimus) perſuaſum eſſe debet, 
4% {i omnes deos homineſque celare poſſimus, nihil tamen avare, nihil injuſte, nihil libi- 
© dinole, nihil incontinenter eſſe faciendum.” Id. de Offic. lib. III. | 

Si nemo ſciturus, nemo ne ſuſpicaturus quidem fit, quum aliquid divitiarum, 

** dominationis, libidinis cauſa feceris; ſi id diis homjnibuſque futurum fi: ſemper igno- 
tum, fiſne faturus?”*_ Id: ibid. Udi ©. bu 
+ © ltaque fi vir bonus habeat hanc vim; ut, ſi digitis concrepuerit, poſſit in locu- 

pletum teſtamenta nomeu ejus irrepere; hac vi non utatur, ne ſi exploratum quidem ha- 

beat id omnino neminem unquam ſuſpicaturum.— Hoc qui ad miratur, is ſes quis fit vir 
donus, neſcire fatetut.“ Idem; de Offic. lib. III. . ene 
IE 6 Hl]＋öͥvvalb gin Tera A, Sad; ua df gare, Sag Joltov h TRAGYE 
na 192 aiTh q u,ðien vgs & dinlay ad aii. Plato de Republ, lib, X. 1 
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practice of the world, ſuppoſing all expectation oſ rewards and pu- 
niſhments ſet aſide, Nun — whether a man would chooſe — 
tue for its on fake, and avoid viee; but the practice of vice is 
accompanied with great temptations and allurements of pleaſure and 
profit ; and the practice of virtuè is often threatened with great ca- 
lamities, loſſes, and ſometimes even with death itſelf. And chis 
alters the queſtion, and deſtroys the practice of chat which appear 
ſo reaſonable in the whole ſpeculation, and introduces a neceſſity of 
rewards and puniſhments. For though virtue is unqueſtionably 
worthy to be choſen for its own fake, even without any expectation 
of reward; yet it does not follow that it is therefore entirely ſelf- 
ſufficient, and able to ſupport a man under all kinds of ſufferings, 
and even death itſelf, for its fake, without any proſpect of future 
recompence. Here therefore began the error of the Stocks; who 
taught that the bare practice of virtue was itſelf the chief goed, and 
able of itſelf to make a man happy under all the calamities in the 
world. Their defence indeed of the cauſe of virtue was ver, 
brave: they ſaw well that its excellency was intrinſic, and founded 
in the nature of the things themſelves, and could not be altered by 
any outward: circumſtances ; that therefore virtue muſt needs be de- 
firable for its own ſake, and not merely for the advantage it might 
bring along with it; and, if ſo, then conſequently neither could any 
external diſadvantage, which it might happen'to be attended with, 
change the intrinſic worth of the thing itſelf, or ever make it ceaſe 
to be truly defirable. Wherefore, in the cafe of ſufferings and 
death for the fake of virtue; not having any certain knowledge of a 


q future ſtate of reward (though the wifeſt of them did indeed hope 
1 for it, and think it highly probable), they were forced, that they 
4 Might be confiſtent with their own principles, to ſuppoſe the prac- 


tice of virtue a ſufficient reward to itſelf in all cafes, and a full com- 
1 penſation for all the ſufferings in the world. And accordingly they 
| very bravely indeed taught, that the practice of virtue was not 

i only * infinitely to be preferred before all the ſinful - pleaſures in the 
world; but alſo + that a man ought without ſcruple to chuſe, if the 

_ cafe was propoſed to him, rather to undergo all poſſible ſufferings 
9 with virtue, than to obtain all poſſible worldly happineſs by fin; 
N and the fuitable practice of ſome few of them, as of Regulus for in- 
ſtance, who choſe to die the cruelleſt death that could be invented, 

tather than break his faith with an enemy, is indeed very wonder. 


„ * © Eft autem unus dies bene & ex præceptis tuis actus, peccanti immortalitati ante- 
. 7 ponendus Cie. Tufc. Que. lib V. 4 | 4; £5 
= „Auro fi duo fint, quorum alter optimus vir, zquiffimus, fomm* juſtitia, fingulari 
. «© fidez alter” inſigni ſcelere & 2udacia : et fi in eo fit ertore civitas, ut bonum illum virum, 
} « ſceleratu & yfacinoroſum,.nefatium putet; contra autem qui fit improbiſſimus, exiſtimet 
9 tc eſſe ſumm a probitate ac file: proque hac opinione omnium civium, bonus ilſe vir vexetur, 
} c rapiatur, manus ei denique a effodrantur oculi, darnnetur, vinciatur, uratur, ex- 
e tefminetur, egeat; poſtremo jure etiam op imo omnibus tiſerrimus eſſe videatur; con · 
| tra autem ille im laudetur, cotatur; ab omnibus & Mgatur, omnes ad eum honores, 
g © omnia imperis, omnes opes, omnes denique covi co vf erantur, vir denique optimus om- 
* num eftimatione, & * 


mi mus omni fortuna ju c-\cetur : quis tandem erit tam demens, 
. qui dubitet utrum fe | 


malit ?” Idem, de Repubt. lib. 11\. fragment. fu 
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ful and to be admired. But vet After all this, it is plain that tha 
general practice of virtue in the world can never be ſupported upon 
this foot., The diſcourle is admirable, but it ſeldom goes futther 
than meer words; and che practice of thoſe few, ho hade acted a. 
cordingly, has not been imitated by the reſt of the world. Men 
never will generally, and indeed it is not very reaſonably to be 
expected they ſhould, part with all the comforis of life, and even 
life itſelf, without expeRation of any future recompence. S0 that, 
if we ſuppoſe NO future Rate of rewards, it will follow, that God . 
endued men with ſuch faculties as put them under a neceſſity of : 
approving and chuſing virtus in the judgement of their on minds 
and yet has not given them Wherewich to- ſupport themſelves in the 
ſuitable and conſtant practice of it. The conſideration of uhich 
inexplicable difficulty ought to have led the philoſophers to a firm 
belief and expectation of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, : 
without which their whole ſcheme of morality cannot be ſupported. i 


And, becauſe a thing of ſuch; neceſſity and, importance to mankind: 
was not more clearly. and directly and univerſally; made knowng it» 
might naturally have led them to ſome farther conſequences alſo,: 
which I ſhall have occaſion particularly to deduce hereafter. ) {1&9 
THE MANIFOLD ABSURDITIES OF Mx. HOBBES's DOCTRINES;! 
' CONCERNING; THE ORIGINAL OF RIGHT, /SHOWN id PAR 
TICULAR. 3 2 ee bozo 20k.00 73 KOOKS DAR 
ſee the falſity and weakneſs of Mr. Hobbes's doctrines 3 that ters 
is no ſuch thing as juſt and unjuſt, right and wrong, originally in 
the nature of things; that men in their. natural ſtate, antecedent toc 
all compacts, are not obliged to univerſal benevolence; nor to anp? 
moral duty whatſoever z but are in a ſtate of war, and have every: 
2 a right 2 5 whate me he has mts do; NO in civil 
ocieties, it de 3 wholly upon poſitive laws, or the wi gower - 
nors, to define what ſhall be juſt; or unjuſt. The contrary to all- 
which having been already fully demonſtrated, there is no needs 
of being large in further diſproving and confuting particularly⸗ 
theſe aſſertions themſelves. L all therefore only mention a feu 
obſervations, from which ſome of the greateſt and moſt obvious 
abſurdities of the chief principles upon which Mr. Hobbes builds 
his whole doctrine in this matter, may moſt eaſily N 2308 $2142 
I. Firſt then; the ground and foundation of Mr. Hobbes's- 
ſcheme is this; that * all men, being equal by nature, and natu- 
rally defiring the ſame things, have + every one a right to eve 
thing, are every one defirous to have abſolute gominion over A 
others, and may every one juſtly do whatever at any time is. in. 


* © Ab zqualitate natyrz oritur unicuiqus ea, qua cupit, acquirendi ſpes.” " Leviath-” 
+ © Natura dedit unicuique jus in omnia. Hoe eſt; in ſtatu mert naturalj, five ant, 
auam homines ullis pactis ſeſe invicem obſtrinzifſent, uniouique licebat facere-quztua - 
aue & in quoſcunque libebat; & poſſidere, uti, frai omnibus, quæ volebat-& poterat. 
FFF * if 


De Cive, c. 1, 5H 10. 
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his power, by violently taking from others either their poſſeſſions 
or lives, to gain to himſelf that abſolute dominion. © Now this is 
exactly the ſame thing, as if a man ſhould affirm, that a part is 
equal to the whole, or that one body can be preſent in à thouſand 
places at once. For, to ſay that one man has a full right to the 
ſame individual things, Which another man at the ſame. time has a 
full right to, is ſaying that two tights may be * contradictory to 
each other; that is, that a thing may be right, at the ſame time that 
it is confeſſed to be wrong. For example; if every man has a 
right to preſerve his own life, then + it is manifeſt I can have no 
right to take any man's life away from him, unleſs he has firſt for- 
feited his on right by attempting to deprive me of mine. For: 
otherwiſe, it might be right for me to do that, which at the ſame 
time, becauſe it could not be done but in breach of another man's 
right, it could not be right for me do; which is the greateſt abſurdity 
in the world. Ihe true ſtate of this caſe, therefore, is plainly this. In 
Mr. Hobbes's ſtate of nature and equality, every man having an 
equal right to preſerve his own life, it is evident every man has a 
right to an equal proportion of all thoſe things which are either ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful to life. And conſequently ſo far is it from being 
true, chat any one has an- original right to poſſeſs all, that, on the 
contrary, whoever firſt attempts, without the conſent of his fellows, 
and except it be for ſome public benefit, to take to himſelf more than 
his proportion, is the beginner of iniquity, and the author of all 
ſucceeding miſchief. MAI 3.4 ; | 1 


4 2. To avoid this abſurdity, therefore, Mr. Hobbes is forced to 
5 aſſert, in the next place, that ſince every man has confeſſedly a right 
' to preſerve his own life, and conſequently to do every thing that is 
i neceſſary to preſerve it; and ſince in the ſtate of nature men will 
neceſſarily have f perpetual jealouſies and ſuſpieions of each other's * 
incroaching ; therefore juſt precaution gives every one a right to 9 
endeavour, for his own ſecurity, to prevent, oppreſs; and deſtroy 
all others, either by ſecret artifice or open violence, as it ſhall happen 
at any time to be in his power, as being the only certain means 
* of ſelf-preſervation. But this is even a plainer abſurdity, if poſ- 
ſible, than the former. For, (beſides that, according to Mr. Hobbes's 
principles, men, before poſitive compacts, may juſtly do what miſ- 
Chief they pleaſe, even without the pretence of - ſelt-preſervation), + 
what can be more ridiculous than to imagine a war of all men 
againſt all, the directeſt and certaineſt means of the preſervation of all? 


. 


— 
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5 12 471 impoſſibile fit ſingvlis, omnes & omnia ſibĩmet ſubjicere; ratio quæ hunc finem 
. on nit ſingulis, qui uni tantum contingere poteſt, ſæpius quam millies proponeret im- 
4e pofffbiſe.“ Cumberl de Leg. Nat P. 217. Work. > ; 


q f 1 © Nec poteſt cujuſquam jus ſeu libertas ab ulla lege relicta, eo extendere, ut li. eat op- 
Wi; 4 pugnere ea, que aliis eadem lege imperantur facienda.” Id. p. 2199. | 
# | I © Omnium adverſus omnes, perpetuz fuſpiciones.—Bellum omnium in omnes. De- 
| JJ. T E 
# & © Spes unicuique ſecuritatis conſervationiſque fue in eo ſita eſt, ut viribus artibuſque 
Wl 40 prapriip proximum ſuum vel palam vel ex infidiis prevecupare poffit. Ibid e. 5. C 1. 
1 * Securitatis viam meliorem habet nemo aaticipatione.” Leviath. cap. 13. 
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Yes, fays he, becauſe it leads men to a neceſſity of entering imo 
compact ſor each other's fecurity.. But then, to make cheſe Tome ; 
pacts obligatoryy he is forced {as 1 ſhall preſently obſerve more par» ; 
ticularly) to recur to an* antecedent law. of nature; and-this:deſtroys | 
all that he had before ſaid. For the fame law aof nature which 
obliges men to fidelity, after hay ing made a compacy will unavoid- 
ably, upon all the ſame accounts, be found to oblige them, before all 
compacts, to contentment and mutual benevolence, as the readieſt 
and certaineſt means to the preſervation and happineſs of them all. 
It is true, men by entering into compacts and making laws agree 
to compel one another to do; what perhaps the mere ſenſe of du 
however really obligatory in the higheſt: degree, would not, . 
ſuch compacts, have force enough af itſelf to hold them t in 
practice; and fo compacts muſt be acknowledged to be in fact a 
great addition and {trengthetiing of men's ſecurity. But this com- 
pulſion makes no alteration in the obligation itſelf ; and onlyſhows, 
that that entirely lawleſs ſtate, which Mr. Hobbes calls the ſtate 
of nature, is by no means truly natural, or in any ſenſe ſuitable to 
the nature and faculties. of man; but, on the contrary, is a ſtate of 
extremely unnatural and intolerable corruption; as I ſhall prefentiy 


prove more fully from ſome other conſiderat ions. 

3. Another notorious abſurdity and inconſiſtency in Mr. Hobbes 
ſcheme is this: that he all along ſuppoſes ſome particular branches 
of the law of nature (which he thinks neceſſary for the foundation 
of ſome parts of his on doctrine) to be originally obligatory rum 
the bare reaſon of things; at the ſame time that he denies and takes 
away innumerable others, Which have plainly in the nature and 
reaſon of things the fame foundatiofl of being obligatory as the 
former, and without which the obligation of the former can nover 
be ſolidly made out and defended. Thus he ſuppoſes that in the 
ſtate of nature, before any compact be made, every" man's own 
will is his only law; that T nothing a mari can do is unjuſt 3 and 
that § whatever miſchief one man does, to another is no; injury ner 

injuſtice; neither has the perſon, to whom the miſchief is done, 
ho great ſoever it be, any juſt reaſon to complain of wrong; 

(I think it may here reaſonably be preſumed, that if Mr. Hobbes 
had lived in ſuch a ſtate of nature, and had happened to be hiniſelf 

the ſuffering party, he would in this caſe have been of another 

opinion): and yet at the ſame time he ſuppoſes, that in the ſame 

{ate of nature, men are by all means obliged || to ſeek peace, and 


- 


PR SO. ( ge | gs g 
T Unicuique licebat facere quæcunque libebat.” De Cive, e, 1. 10. 
1 Conſequens eſt, ut nihil dicendum fit injuſtum. Nomina juſti & injuſti locum in 
* hac conditione non habent.“ Leviath. c. 13» SEP TY i . e 
$ © Ex his ſequitur, injuriam nemini fieri poſſe, nifi ei quocum initur pactum.—Siquis 
© alicut noceat, quocum nihil pactus eſt; damnumei infert, non injuriame=-eEtenim.4s is 
qui damnum recipit, injurjath expoſtularet; is qui fecit fic diceret, quid tu mihi? quare 
facerem ego tuo potius, quam meo libitu? c. In qua ratione, ubi nulla interceſſerunt 
* pacta, non video quid ſit quod poſſit reprehendi De Ciye, c. 3.84. n g0 
„% Prima & fundamentalis lex natutæ eſt, quærendam eſſt pacem, ibi haberi poteſt, 
Kc.“ De Cive, c. a. § 2. * | | N Fr 
. . to , 
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20 * enter into compacts to remedy the forementioned miſchieſb. 
Now if men are obliged by the original reaſon and nature of things 
to ſeek terms of peace, and to get out of the pretended natural ſtate 
of war as ſoon as they can; how come they not to be obliged ori- 

nally, by the fame-reaſon and nature-of things, to live from the 
beginning in u verſal benevolencep and avoid entering into the ſtate 
of war at all He muſt needs odifeſs they would be obliged co do 
fo, did not ſelf- preſervation neceſſitate them every man to War upon 
others: but this cannot be true of the firſt aggrefſor; whom yet 
Mr. Hobbes, in the + plate now cited, vindicates frem being guilty | 
* any injuſtice; and therefore herein he unavefdably eontradicts 
iel Thus again: in moſt inſtances of morality, he ſuppoſes 


right and hin, juſt and fen to have no foundation in the na. 


ture of thin | [; ut to depe entirely on poſitive laws; that 1 the 
rules or diſtinction of good and evil, honeſt and diſhoneſt, ate 


mere civil conſtitutions; and whatever the chief magiſtrate com- 


mands is to be accounted goody whatever he forbids, evil: that 
it is the jaw of the land only, which makes fobbery to be o. 
or adultery, to be adultery: that the commandments, to ho- 
nour ou ee to do no murder, not to commit adultery ; and all 
the other laws of God and nature; are no further obligatory than 
Ahe civif power ſhall think fit to make them ſo: nay, chat * here 
the ſupreme authority commands men to worſhip God by an 
Image or idol in heathen countries (for in this inſtance he cauti- 


auſſy excepts Chriſtian ones), it is lawful and their duty to do it; 


and i(agreeably, as a natural conſequence to all chis) that #4 it is 
men's .pofitive duty to obey the commands of the civil power in 


All chings, even in things clearly and directly againſt their con- 


ſeience {that is, that it is their poſitive duty tõ do that, which 
2 + 1 Ft 31 | 21 Y "9: 111 . 11982 Pan Fe 901. 


17 141 14 1 19 a 
0 Ws . da es ; 4 . 14 ; 
| CHE De Cive, cap. 2 & 3» - — 8 * 1 T32.3d - 5 1 ; (? e 5 5 1 £ - SEO 
|. ©. Ex big ſeguitur, ivjuriam peminz fieri- poſſe,” e. ::: 
1 © Regulas boni & mali, jubti E inzufti, honeſti & inhoneſti, eſſe leges civiles; 1 


| dued legiflatorpreeceperit, id pro bono; quod vetuerit, id pro malo habendum 


Cive. c. 12. 1. 17% 


"OS Quod actio juſta vel injuta fit, 2 jure Imperantis provenit. Reges legitimique im- 
e perant, juſta faciuntimperando * vetant, vetando faciunt injuſta.” De Cie, (. 12. 
% In which fection it is worth obſerving, how he ridiculouſly interprets thoſe words 
f Solomon ( dabis ſervo tuo cor docile, ut poſſit alſcernere inter bonum & malum“), to 
ny not his underſtanding or diſcerning, but his decreeing what ſhall be good, and what 
evil}. | | | r 1 1 ds 
| oF 1 di tamen lex civilis jubeat invadere aliquid, non eſt illud furtum, adulterium, rc.“ 
De Cive, c 14. H 0. | | * 1 
j «* Sequitur ergo, legibus Illis, non occides, non mechabere, non ſurabere, parentes ho- 
« norabis, nihil aliud precepifſe ( hriſtum, quam ut cives & ſubditi ſuis principibus & ſum- 
« mis imperatoibus in queſtionibus omnibus circa meum, tuum, ſuum, alienum, abſolute 
| 1 


* 


s obedirent,” Ve Cive, c. 17. & 0. | NS 
348i quieratur zn obediendum civitati fit, fi imperetur Deum colere ſub imagine, o- 


cc ram iis qui id ſieri honorificum eff: putant ; certꝭ ſaciendum eſt. De Cive, c. 15. J 18» 


4 Vniverſaliter & in omnibus obedire obligamur.” De Cive, c. 1445 10. 


% DoCtrina alia, quz obedientiæ civili r-pugnat, eſt, quicquid faciat civis quicunque con- 
c tra conſcientiam ſuam, peccatum eſſe. Leviath. c. 29. | M$? = 
„ Opin o eotum qui docent, peccare ſubditos, quoties mandata principum ſuorum, quæ 
i ſbi injuſta videntur eſſe, exſequuntur; & erronea eſt, & inter eas numeranda quæ obe- 
% dientiæ civili edverfeatut”* De Cive, c. 12. ha. F 
| — 
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abſurdity will naturally lea n into another, de does ſay 
thing very like it; namely that T the civil authority is to ju 
all opinions and, doctrines whatſoever ; to $ determine que 


e 
* been too flag 
ing upon human laws 


adored; that 44 a 


n 
lire, but muſt of "necellity (eo wei making obligations zeci- 
procally depend on each other in a circle) be confefled to ariſe 
originally from, and be founded in, the eternal reaſon and uualter- © 
able nature and relations gf things themſelves ;- and the nature and 
force of theſe obligations be ache clear and evident; ſo that 


-;mper et vbique obligate in foro interno, five con- 
fed tum ſolom modo, eum fſecurZ id fieri pofſit. 


+" cc Corcluterdumeſ,legein t et. bie 


« ſcientiaz non ſemper in ford e ern; 
De Cive, C. Js3 65 44 53 TESTED I. g 121 22 3 4 0 's $ ; WY Lo .* . | * * 0 
a | © Que firantapatengia eſtAyltorumiſeatenilg dee ene, e eee 
natura verratur.z cur non fanciunt, ut que mala, pernicioſaque ſunt, habeantur pro bonis 
« oc ſalutriþ v3??? Eleero de Lib. Nb. EE OT POE PO [IIS 2 0870 
De Cie, 8 6.9 0. 21 18 £3645 47 XY. OLE ot ifs; CR 
J Iod c. 17 12. N 
I Ibid... 18. 4. C 5 ; 
Neque enim an honorificꝭ de Deo ſentiendum fit, neque an fit amandus timendus, 
1 colendus, dubitari poteſt. Sunt enim hec religionum per omnes genres Sm uniu. De 
omine, cap. 1 nt angie 73; en | mae 
di is qui ſummum habet imperium; ſeipſum, imperantem dico, interficers alicut 
© imperet; nun genetur. Neque parentemy & cùm filius mori quam vivere infam is atque 
** *xoſus malit. Et aki caſus ſunt, cum mandata factu 22 Sc. De Cive, c. 6. 
1 * 7 FO , . ; 01-4 £ * 
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11“ Lex naturalis eſt pactis ſtandum eſſe, five fidemobſervindam-effe.” De Cive, c. 3. F. 
Ty © Lex naturalis omnes leges ci Ales jubet obſervari.” ; Ibid; c. 16 10 * 
“ Legem civilem, que non fit lata in chntumeliam Dei (cujus leſpectu iples clyitates 
non ſunt ſui quris, hec dicuntur leges ferrey &.) De Cive, c. 14. C 0 7 - 
46 Pacti violatio, &c. See, De Cive, 'C, 3.8 3» 115 4 4-448 iti F * * 
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for the fame reaſon, all the other duties likewiſe of natural religion 
en as univerſal benevolence, juſtice, equity, and the like which ! 


: *ever ; and conſequently Mr. Hobbes's' whole ſcheme (both 6 Pl 


Kate of nature at firſt, wherein there was no ſuch thing as right or 
wrong, e unjuſt, at all, and of thoſe things depending after. 
Wards, by virtue of compact, wholly and abſolutely on the poſitive 
and arbitrary determination of the civil power ;) falls this way en» 
Tirely to the ground, by his having been forced to ſuppoſe ſomè par- 
Vicar things obligatory; originally, and in their own nature. On 


the contraty: if the rules of right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, haye 


none of them any obligatory force in the ſtate of nature, antecedent 


do poſitive compact; then, for the ſame reaſon, neither will they be 
of any force after the compact, ſo as to afford men any certain and 


real ſecurity; (excepting only what may ariſe from the compulſion 
of laws, and fear of puniſhment; which, therefore; it may well be 


ſuppoſed, is all that Mr. Hobbes really means at the bottom.) For 


if there be no obligation of juſt and right antecedent to the com- 
pact; then whence ariſes the obligation of the compact itſelß on 
which he ſuppoſes all other obligations to be founded? If, before 
any compact was made, it was no injuſtice for a man to take away 
the lite of his neighbour, not for his own preſervation, but metely 


to fatisfy an' arbitrary humour or pleaſure, and without any reaſon 


or provocation at all; how comes it to be an injuſtice, after he has 
made a compact, to break and neglect it? or what is it that makes 
breaking one's word to be a greater and more unnatural crime 
than killing a man merely for no other reaſon, but becauſe no po- 
Nitive compact has been made to the contrary ?. So that F this way 
alſo Mr. Hobbes's whole ſcheme is entirely deſtroyed. - $ 


* See, De Cive, c. 14. ſect. 10. 4 


«© Eft ſimilitudo quædam inter id quod in vita communi vocatur injuria, & id, quod 
cc“ in ſeholis folet appellariabſurium. Quemadmodumenim is, quiargumentis cogitur ad ne- 
«© gationem aſſertionis quam prius aſſeruerat, dicitur redigi ad abſurdum : eodem mode is; 
« qui præ animi impotentia Kieit vel omittit id quod fe non facturum vel non omiſſurum 
pa cto ſuo ante promiſerat, injuriam facit: neque minus in contradictionem incidit, quam 
% qui in ſcholis reducitur ad abſurdum. Eſt itaque injuria, abſurditas quzedam in conver 
« {atione; ſicut abſurditas, injuria quædam eſt in diſputatione.” De Cive, c. 3. ſect. 3. 
+] © Ex his ſequitur, injuriam nemini fieri poſſe, niſi ei quocum initur pactum.“ De 
Cive, e. 3. ſect 4 [Which whole ſection highly deſerves to be read and well conſidered, 
as containing the ſecret of Mr. Hobbeg's whole ſcheme. ] n 

ltaque patet quod, ſi Hobbiana ratiocinatio eſſet valida, omnis ſimul legum civilium 
dc obligatio collaberetur; nec alitur fieri poteſt quin earum vis labefactetur ab omnibus 
„% principiis, gue legum naturalium vim tollunt aut minuunt; quoniam in his fundatur & 

: : | | 66 i inis 
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4. That ſtate which Mr. Hobbes calls the ſtate of natures is nog 
in any ſenſe a natural ſtate; but a ſtate of the greateſt, moſt unnas 
tural; and moſt intolerable corruption, that can be med. For 
reaſon, which is the proper nature of man, can never (as has a 
before ſhewn) lead men to any thing elſe than univerſal love an- 

benevolence : and wars, hatred, and violence, can never ariſe but 
from extreme corruption. A man may - ſometimes, it is true, in 
his own defence, be neceſſitated, in compliance with the laws of na- 
ture and reaſon, to make war upon his fellows: but the firſt ag+ 
greſſors, who upon Mr. Hobbes's principles (that all men ® have a 
natural will to hurt each other; and that every one in the ſtate of 
nature has a + right to do whatever he has a will to) ; the firſt ag: 
greſſors, I ſay, who upon theſe principles aſſault and violently ſpoil 
as many as they are ſuperior to in Rrength, without any regard to 
equity or proportion; theſe can never, by any colour whatloever, 
be excuſed from © having + utterly- diveſted themſelves of human 
« nature, and having & introduced into the world, contrary to all the 
laws of nature and reaſon, the greateſt calamities and moſt unnatural 
confuſion that mankind by the higheſt abuſe of their natural powers 


and faculties are capable of falling under. Mr. Hobbes-pretends, 


indeed, that one of the firſt and moſt natural principles of human 
life, is || a deſire neceſſarily ariſing in every man's mind, of having 
power and dominion over others: and that this naturally impels 
men to uſe force and violence to obtain it. But neither is it true, 
that men, following the dictates of reaſon and uncorrupted nature, 


deſire diſproportionate power and dominion over others; neither, 


% 


if it was natural to defire ſuch power, would it at all follow, that 


it was agreeable to nature to uſe violent and hurtful means to ob- 
tain it. For, ſince the only natural and good reaſon to deſire power 
and dominion (more than what is neceſſary for every man's ſelf- 


preſervation) is, that the poſſeſſor of ſuch power may have a larger 


compaſs and greater abilities and opportunities of doing good (as 
is evident from God's, exerciſe of perfectly abſolute power); it is 
plain that no man, obeying the uncorrupted dictates of nature and 
reaſon, can deſire to increaſe his power by ſuch deſtructive and 
pernicious methods, the prevention of which is the only good rea- 


« regiminis civilis auctoritas ac ſecuritas, & legum a civitatibus latarum vigor,” Cum- 
berland, de Leg. Nat., p. 303. 1 : 
4 Etiam extra regimen civile, a malis omnigenls ſimul conſideratis tutior erit, qui ac 
* kibus externis leges naturs conſtantiſſims obſervabit z quam qui, juxta doctrinam 
2 — vi aut inſidiis alios omnes conando præoccupae, ſecuritatem ſibi queſi- 
verit.”””- Ik 3 304. | p Fs; 4 3 
* © Voluntas lædendi, omnibus ineſt in ſtatu natur. De Cive, e. 1. ſect. 4. 
11 3 ſtatu naturali, unicuique licebat facere quecunque & in quoſcunque libebat.“ 
id, lect. 10. „ | 
{ © <i nibil exiſtimat contra naturam fieri, hominibus violendis 3 quid cum eo diſſeras, 
6 * * hominem ex homine tollat ?”* Cie. de Offic. = mo [SG 1 > 
Tad de ds Niraa cw? eat ronrapdtrav pug ti'—myuheva ri xvn rode vitae, d 
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| © Homines libertatis & dominii per naturam amatores.“ Leviath. G. y : | 

Fa ** Nemini dubium eſſe debet, quin avidius ferrentur homines natura ſua, i metus 
abeſſet, ad dominationem quam ad ſocietatem.“ De Cive, 6. 1. ſeQ, 2. 
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162 Tus EVIDENCE or NATURAL 
fon that makes the power itſelf truly defirable. All violence there- 
fore and war are plainly the effects, not of natural deſires, but of 
unnatural and extreme corruption. And this Mr. Hobbes himſelf 
unwarily proves againſt himſelf, by thoſe very arguments, whereby 
he endeavours to prove that war and contention 1s more natural 
to men, than to bees or ants. For his arguments on this head 
are all drawn from men's uſing themſelves (as the animals he is 
ſpeaking of cannot do) to * ſtrive about honours and dighities, 
till the contention grows up into hatred, ſeditions and wars; to 
+ ſeparate each one his private intereſt from the public,” and value 
himfelf highly above others, upon getting and engrofling to himſelf 
more than his proportion of the things of life; to 4 find fault with 
each other's management, and, through ſelf-conceit, bring in con- 
tinual innovation and diſtractions; to & impoſe one upon another, 
by lies, falſifying, and deceit, calling good evil, and evil good ; to 
| grow envious at the proſperity of others, or proud and domineer- 
ing when themſelves are in eaſe and plenty; and to * keep up to- 
lerable peace and agreement among themſelves, merely by artificial 
compacts, and the compulſion of laws. All which things are fo 
far from being truly the natural effects and reſult of men's reaſon 
and other faculties, that, on the contrary, they are evidently ſome 
of the groſſeſt abuſes and moſt unnatural corruptions thereof, that 
any one, who was arguing on the oppoſite fide of the queſtion, 
could eaſily have choſen to have inſtanced in. | 2 
5. Laſtly: that chief and principal argument, which is one of the 
main foundations of Mr. Hobbes's and his followers ſyſtem; 
namely, that ++ God's irreſiſtible power is the only foundation of 
his dominion, and the only meaſure of his right over his creatures; 
and conſequently, I that every other being has juſt ſo much right, 
ce Homines inter ſe de honoribus & dignitatibus perpetuo contendunt ; ſed. animalia 
1 illa \[apes & formicæ] non item, Itaque inter homines invidia, odium, bellum, &c.“ 
viath. c. 17. | | | | 
+ © Inter animalia illa, bonum publicum & privatum idem eft,—Homini autem in bonis 
& propriis nihil tam jucundum eſt, quam quod alienis ſunt majora.” Ibid. Fe 
1“ Animantia quz rationem non habent, nullum deſectum vident, vel videre ſe pu- 
te tant, in adminiſtratione ſuarum rerum publicarum. Sed in multitudine hominum, pluri- 
© mi ſunt qui pre cæteris ſapere exiſtimantes, conantur res novare; et diverſi novatores 
cc innovant diverſis modis; id quod eſt diſtr atio & bellum civile.“ De Cive, c. 5. ſect. 5 
*© Animantia illa verborum arte illa carent, qua homines alii aliis videri faeĩunt 
cc malum, & malum bonum; magnum parvum, & parvum magnum.” Leviath. c. 17. 
“ Animaiia bruta, quamdiu bene ſibi eſt, cæteris non invident : homo autem tum 
«© maxime moleſtus eſt, quando otio opibuſque maximè abundat.” Ibid. ER,” 
„ Conſenſio creaturarum illarum brutarum, naturalis eſt; hominum pactitia tan- 
c tum, id eſt, artificioſa. De Cive, c. 5. ſect. 5. 1 448 
++ © Regnl divini natural's jus derivatur ab eo, quod divinz potentiæ reſiſtere impoſ - 
© fibile eſt,” Levisth. c. 31. | 
In regno naturali, regnandi & puniendi eos qui leges ſuas violant, jus Deo eſt a ſola 
4 potentia irreſiſtibili.“ De Vive, c. 15, ſect. 5. A 
« lis quorum potentiz reſiſti non poteſt, & per conſequens Deo omnipotenti, jus domi- 
6% nandi ab ipſa potentia derivatur.” Ibid, ö 5 . 
11“ Nam quoniam Deus jus ad omnia habet; & jus Dei nihil aliud eſt quam 9 Dei 
« potentia ; hinc ſequitur, unamquamque rem naturajem tantum Juris ex natura habere, 
% quantum potentiz habet.“ Spinoz, de Monarch. cap. 2. [ See alſo Tractat. Theolog- 
politic, cap. 16. ] ©: ERR 7 1 5 5 
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it has natural power; that is, that it is naturally right for every”. 
thing to do — it has power to do: this 3 J fay, is 
of all his others the moſt notoriouſly falſe and abſurd. As may 
ſufficiently appear beſides what has been * already faid; of God's 
other perfections being as much the meaſure of his right, as his 
power is,) from this ſingle conſideration. Suppoſe the devil (for 
when men run into extreme impious aſſertions; they muſt be an- 
ſwered with ſuitable ſuppoſitions); ſuppoſe; I ſay, fach a being as 
we conceive the devil to be, of extreme malice; - cruelty, and ini- 
quity, was endued with ſupreme abſolute power, and made uſe of 
it only to render the world as miſerable as was poſſible, in the moſt 
cruel, arbitrafy, and unequal manner that can be imagined ;' would 
it not follow undeniably, upon Mr. Hobbes's ſcheine, ſince domi- 
nion is founded in power, and power is the e and 
conſequently abſolute power gives abſolute right; that ſuch a go- 
yernment as this would not only he as much of neceſſity indeed 
to be ſubmitted to, but alſo that it would be as juſt and right, and 
t with as little reaſon to be complained of, as is the preſent go- 
vernment of the world in the hands of the ever bleſſed and infinitely 
good God, whoſe love and goodneſs and tender merey appears every 
where over all his works??? 1311 e man ee 


Here Mr. Hobbes, as an unanſwerable argument in defence of 
his aſſertion, urges'z that & the only reaſon, why men are bound to 
obey God, is plainly nothing but weakneſs or want ef power; 
becauſe, if they themſelves were all powerful, it is manifeſt they 
could not be under any obligation to obey z and conſequently power 
would give them an undoubted right to do what they pleaſed. 
That is to ſay; if men were not ereated and dependent beings, it 
is true they could not indeed be obliged to the proper relative duty 
of created and dependent beings, viz. to obey the will and com- 
mand of another in things poſitive. But, from their obligation to 
the practice of moral virtues, of juſtice, righteouſneſs, equity, ho- 
lineſs, purity, goodneſs, beneficence, faithfulneſs, and truth, from 
which Mr. Hobbes fallaciouſly in this argument, and moſt im- 
piouſly in his whole ſcheme, etideavours to — them; from 
this they could not be diſcharged by any addition of power What- 
ever. Becauſe the obligation to theſe" things is not, as the obli- 
gation to obey in things of arbitrary and "poſitive conſtitution, 
founded only in the weakneſs, ſubjection, and dependency of the 
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+ See Cumberland, de Leg. Nat. lotis ſupra,titatis. / | 3 
J See Hobbes de Cive, c. 3. ſect. 4. 3 OY 8 
i, > © Quod fi jus regnandi habear Deodidyaigpotentis ſua, manifeſtum eſt obligationem 
* ad prizftandum ipfi obedientiam, incumbere hominibus propter imbecillitatem.” [To 
explain which, he adds in his wap Si cui durum hoc videbitur, illum rogo ut tacita 
** cogitatione confiderare velit, ſi eſſent duo ommpotent es, uter utri obedire obligaretur. 
3 Confitebitur, credo, neutrum neutri obligati. Hot ſi verum eſt, verum quoque eſt quod 
F 2-6 homines ideo Deo ſubjectos eſſe, quia oninipotentes non ſunt,” De Cive, c. 15» 


if ** Vt enim omittam vim & naturam _—_— ne Bomines quidem cenſetis, nifi im- 
becil ii eſſent, futuros beueſicos & 83 ”  Cic de Nat. Deor, lib. I. 
3 * | | 
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16 TR EVIDENCE or NATURAL | 
perſons obliged; but alſo and chiefly in the eternal and unchange- 
able nature and reaſon of the things themſelves. For, theſe. things 
are the law of God himſelf; not only to his creatures, 1 
to himſelf, as being the rule of all his own actions in the governs. 
ment of the world. | bs „ ee On $47 5 


I have been the longer upon this head, becauſe moral virtue is 
the foundation and the ſum, the eſſence and the life, of all true re- 
ligion: for the ſecurity whereof, all poſitive inſtitution, was prin- 
cipally deſigned : for the reſtoration whereof, all revealed religion 
was ultimately intended: and inconſiſtent wherewith, or in oppo- 
ſition to which, all doctrines whatſoever, ſupported by what pre- 
tence. of reaſon. or authority ſoever, are as certainly and neceſſarily 
falſe, as God is true. 8 e eee e 


II. Though theſe eternal moral obligations are indeed of them- 
ſelves incumbent on all rational beings, even antecedent to the 
conſideration of their being the poſitive will and command of God; 

et that which: moſt ſtrongly confirms, and in practice moſt. ef- 
NAually gt indiſpenſably enforces them upon us, is this; that 
both from the perfections of God, and the nature of things, and 
from ſeveral other collateral confiderations, it appears, that as God 
is himſelf neceſſarily juſt and good in the exerciſe of his infinite 

ower in the government of the whole world, ſo he cannot but 
ikewiſe. poſitively require that all his rational creatures ſhould in 
their proportion be ſo too, in the exerciſe of each of their powers 
in their ſeyeral and reſpective ſpheres. That is: as theſe eternal 
moral obligations are really in perpetual force, merely from their 
own nature, and the abſtract reaſon of things; ſo alſo they are 
moreover the expreſs and unalterable will, command, and law of 
God to his creatures, which he cannot but expect ſhould, in obe- 
dience to his ſupreme authority, as well as in compliance with the 
natural reaſon of things, be regularly and conſtantly obſerved 
thrnoughuthe olg res %anmn . % at 
This propoſition is very evident, and has little need of being par- 
ticularly proved. nah,, Nis e bene ideen * IK, Bet if 
THAT: MORAL- DUTIES ARE THE POSITIVE; WILL AND COM- 
MAN OF (30D, PROVED. FROM | THE, CONSIDERATION OP 
Tuns AKIETRD;ATTRIRUTESS td VU! lr th yet 3 
For, 1ſt. The fame reaſons which prove to us that God muſt of 
neceſſity be himſelf infinitely holy, and juſt, and good, manifeſtly 
prove, that it muſt alſo be his will, that all his creatures ſhould be 
fo likewaſez according to the,. proportions, and capacities of their 
r natures. That 8 are eternal and neceſſary —_—— 
of things, agreements, and diſagreements, proportions and diſpro- 
2 and eſs of things, abſolutely in their own 
nature, has been before largely demonſtrated. - That, with regard 
to theſe fixt, and certain proportions. and fitneſſes of things, the 
will of God, which can neither be. influenced by any external . 
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impoſed upon by any error or deceit, conſtantly and neceſſarily 
— inſelf- _ choſe always what in the 7 — is beſt wr 
fitteſt to be done, according to the unalterable rules of juſtice, 
equity, goodneſs and truth, has likewiſe been already proved. 
That the ſame conſiderations ought alſo regularly to determine the 
wills of ail ſubordinate rational beings, to in conſtant conform- 
ity to the ſame eternal rules, has in like manner been ſhown be- 
fore. It remains therefore only to prove, that theſe very fame - 
moral rules, which are thus of themſelves really obligatory, as being 
the neceſſary reſult of .the unalterable reaſon and nature of thing 
are moreover the poſitive will and command of God to all ratios 
creatures: and 3 that the wilful tranſgreſſion or 2 
of them is as truly an inſolent contempt of the authority of 
as it is an abſurd confounding of the natural reaſons and 1 
tions of things. Now this alſo plainly follows from what has 
been already laid down. For, the fame abſolute perfection of the 
divine nature, which (as has been before ſhown) makes us certain 
that God muſt himſelf be of neceſſity infinitely holy, juſt, and good 3 
makes it equally certain, that he cannot poſſibly approve —_— 
in others. And the fame beauty, the ſame excellency, the fam 
weight and importance of the rules of everlaſting righteouſneſs, 
with regard to which God is always pleaſed to make thoſe rules the 
meaſure of all his own actions, prove it impoſſible but he muſt 
likewiſe will and deſire, that all rational creatures ſhould propor- 
tionably make them the meaſure of theirs. Even among men, 
there is no earthly father, but in thoſe things which he eſteems his 
own excellencies, deſires and expects to be imitated by his children. 
How much more is it neceſſary that God, who is infinitely far from 
being ſubject to ſuch paſſions and variableneſs as fraii men are, 
and who has an infinitely tenderer and heartier concern for the hap- 
pineſs of his creatures, than mortal men can have for the welfare 
of their poſterity, muft deſire to be imitated by his creatures in 
thoſe perfections, which are the foundation of his own unchange- 
able happineſs ? In the exerciſe of his ſupreme power, we Cannot 
imitate him; in the extent of his unerring knowledge, we cannot 
attain to any ſimilitude with him. We cannot at all thunder with 
a voice like him; nor are we able to ſearch out and comprehend 
the leaſt part of the depth of his unfathomable wiſdom. Job xl. . 
But his holineſs and goodneſs, his juſtice, righteouſneſs, and truth; 
theſe things we can underſtand; in theſe things we can imitate 
him; nay, we cannot approve ourſelves to him as obedient chil- 
dren, if we do not imitate him therein. If God be himſelf eſſen- 
tally of infinite holineſs and purity (as, from the light of nature, 
it is of all things moſt manifeſt that he is); it follows, that it is 
impoſſible but he muſt likewiſe be of purer eyes than to behold 
with approbation any manner of impurity in his creatures : Hab. 
i. 13. And conſequently it muſt needs be his will, that they ſhould 


all (according to the meaſure of their frail and finite nature) be 


holy as he is holy. If God is himſelf a being of infinite juſtice 
oy e righteoulneſs, 
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" righteouſneſs, and truth; it muſt needs be his will, that all rationa 
greatures, whom he has created after his own image, to whom he 
has communicated ſome reſemblance of his divine perfections, and 
whom he has endued with excellent powers and faculties to enable 
them to diſtinguiſh between good and evil, ſhould imitate him in 
the exerciſe of thoſe glorious attributes, by conforming all their 
actions to the eternal and unalterable law of righteouſneſs, If God 
is himſelf a being of infinite goodneſs; “ making his ſun to riſe. on 
«the evil and on the good, and ſending rain on the juſt and on 
„the unjuſt;' Matt. v. 45. having „ never left himſelf wholly 
& without witneſs, but always doing good, giving men rain from 
« heaven and fruitful ſeaſons, and filling their hearts with food and 
gladneſs,” Acts xiv. 17; it cannot but be his will, that all reaſon: 
able creatures ſhould, by mutual love and benevolence, permit- and 
aſſiſt each other to enjoy in particular the ſeyeral effects and bleſſings 
of the divine univerſal goodneſs. Laſtly, if God is himſelf a being 
of infinite mercy and compaſſion; as it is plain he bears long with 
men before he puniſhes them for their wickedneſs, and often freely 
forgives them his © ten thouſand talents,” Matt, xviii, 24, 28 : it 
muſt needs be his will, that they ſhould forgiye one another their 
hundred pence; being merciful, Luke vi. 36. one to another, as 
he is merciful to them all; and haying compaſſion each on his 
fellow-ſervants, as God has on them, Matt, xi. 23. Thus from 
the attributes of God, natural reaſon leads men to the know- 
ledge of his will; all the ſame reaſons and arguments, which diſ- 
cover to men the natural fitneſſes or unfitneſſes of things, and the 
neceſſary perfections or attributes of God, proving equally at the 
ſame time, that * that which is truly the law of nature, or the 
reaſon of things, is in like manner the wil] of God, And from 
Hence the ſobereſt and moſt intelligent perſons among the Heathens, 
in all ages, very rightly and wiſely concluded, that the beſt and cer- 
taineſt part of natural religion, which was of the greateſt importance, 
and wherein was the leaſt danger of their being miſtaken, was + to 
imitate the moral attributes of God by a life of holineſs, righteouſ- 
neſs, and charity ; whereas in the external part of their worſhip 
there was nothing but uncertainty and doubtfulneſs; it being abſo- 
lutely impoſſible, without expreſs revelation, to diſcover what, in 
8 6 particular, they might be ſecure would be truly acceptable to 


* & Ita principem legem illam & ultimam, mentem eſſe omnia rat ione aut cogentis aut 
« vetantis Dei.“ Cic. de Legib. lib. II. | a 

& Quz vis non modo ſenior eſt quam ætas populorum & civitatum, ſed æqualis illius 
« c#zlum atque terras ruentis & regentis Dei. Neque enim efſe mens divina fine ratione 


6 poteſt, nec ratio divina non hanc vim in rectis praviſque ſanciendis habere.” Ibid. 


1 3 Deos propitiare ? bonus eſto, Satis illos coluit, qui imitatus eſt.“ Senec. 
epiſt. 96. | 
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This method of deducing the will of God from. his attributes, 
is of all others the beſt and cleareſt, the certaineſt and moſt uni- 
verſal, that the light of nature affords. Vet there are alſo (as I faid) 
ſome other conſiderations, which help to prove and confirm the ſame 
thing; namely, that all moral obligations, ariſing from the nature 
and reaſon of things, are likewiſe the poſitive will and command of 
God. As 8 a a N 
2. AND FROM THE CONSIDERATION OF THE NATURE OF GoD's 

CREATION. . | | | 
This appears in ſome meaſure from the conſideration of God's 
creation. For God, by creating things, manifeſts it to be his will, 
that things ſhould be what they are. And as Providence wonder- 
fully preſerves things in their preſent ſtate ; and all neceſſary agen 
by conſtantly and regularly obeying the laws of their nature, neceſ- 
farily employ all their natural powers in promoting the ſame end; 
ſo it is evident it cannot but * be the will of God, that all rational 
creatures, whom he has indued with thoſe ſingular powers and 
faculties, of underſtanding, liberty, and free-choice, whereby the 
are exalted in dignity above the reſt of the world, ſhould likewice 
employ thoſe their extraordinary faculties in preſerving the order 
and harmony of the creation, and not in introducing diforder and 
confuſion therein. The nature indeed and relations, the piopor- 
tions and diſproportions, the fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of things, are 
eternal and in themſelves abſolutely unalterable; but this is onl 
upon ſuppoſition that the things exiſt, and that they exiſt in ſuc 
manner as they at preſent do. Now that things exiſt in ſuch man- 
ner as they do, or that they exiſt at all, depends entirely on the ar- 
bitrary will and good pleaſure of God. At the ſame time, there- 
fore, and by the ſame means, that God manifeſts it to be his will 
that things ſhould exiſt, and that they ſhould exiſt in ſuch manner 
as they do 8 by e them he at firſt did, and by preſerving 
them he ſtill continually does, declare it to be his will they 


ſhould) ; he at the ſame time manifeſtly declares, that all ſuch moral | 


obligations, as are the reſult of the neceſſary proportions and re- 
lations of things, are likewiſe his poſitive will and command. And 
conſequently, whoever acts contrary to the forementioned reaſons 
and proportions of things, by diſhonouring God, by introducing un- 
juſt and unequal dealings among equals, by deſtroying his own 
being, or by any way corrupting, abuſing, and miſapplying the facul- 
ties wherewith God has endued him (as has been aboye more largely 
explained), is unavoidably guilty of tranſgreſſing at the ſame time 


the poſitive will and command of God, which in this manner alſo 


is ſufficiently diſcovered and made known to him. | 


* © Mens humana non poteſt non judicare, eſſe longè credibilius, quod eadem conſtan- 


« tiſhma voluntas, à qua hi minibus datum eſt eſſe, pariter mallet ipſos porro eſſe & valere, 
hoc eſt, conſervari 8 felicitate frui, quam i}1o deturbari de ſtatu, in quo ipſos collocavit. 
© Cie ſcilicet e voluntate creandi, cognoſcitur voluntas conſervandi tuendique homines. 
Ex hac autem innoteſcit obligatio, qua tenemur ad inſerviendum eidem voluntati notæ. 
Cumberl. de Leg. Nat, p 227. 5 
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3. AND FROM THE TENDENCY OF TRE PRACTICE OF MORALI= 
TY TO THE GOOD AND HAPPINESS OF THE WHOLE WORLD, © 
The ſame thing may likewiſe further appear from the following 
conſideration. Whatever tends directly and certainly to promote 
the good and happineſs of the whole, and (as far as is conſiſtent 
with that chief end) to promote alſo the good and welfare of ever) 
icular part of the creation, muit needs be * agreeable to the will 
of God, who, being infinitely ſelf-ſufficient to his own happineſs, 
could have no other motive to create things at all, but only that he 
might communicate to them his goodneſs and happineſs, and who 
conſequently cannot but expect and require that all his creatures 
ſhould, according to their ſeveral powers and faculties, endeavour to 
promote the ſame end, Now that the exact obſervance of all thoſe 
moral obligations, which have before been proved to ariſe neceſſarily 
From the nature and relations of things (that is to ſay, living agree- 
ably to the unalterable rules of juſtice, righteouſneſs, equity, and 
truth), is the certaineſt and directeſt means to promote the welfare 
and happineſs, as well of every man in particular, both in body and 
mind, as of all men in general conſidered with reſpect to ſociety; 
is fo very manifeſt, that even the greateſt enemies of all religion, 
who ſuppoſe it to be nothing more than a worldly or ftate-policy, 
do yet by that very ſuppoſition confeſs thus much concerning it. 
And indeed this it is not poſſible for any one to deny, For the 
practice of moral virtue does + as plainly and undeniably tend to the 
natural good of the world, as any phyſical effect or mathematical 
truth is naturally conſequent to the principles on which it depends, 
and from which it is regularly derived. And, without ſuch practice 
in fome degree, the world can never be happy in any tolerable 
meaſure ; as is ſufficiently evident from Mr. Hobbes's own de- 
ſcription of the extreme miſerable condition that men would be in, 

through the total defect of the practice of all moral virtue, if th 
were to Jive in that ſtate which he ſtyles (falſely and contrary to al 
reaſon, as has been before fully proved) the ſtate of nature; but 
which really 1s a ſtate of the grofſeſt abuſe and moſt unnatural cor- 
ruption and miſapplication of men's natural faculties that can be 
imagined, For fince God has plainly ſo conſtituted the nature of 
man, that they ftand continually in need of each other's help and 
aſſiſtance, and can never live comfortably without ſociety and mu- 
tual friendſhip ; and are endued with the faculties of reaſon and 
ſpeech, and with other natural powers evidently fitted to enable 


ec Dybitari non poteſt, quin Deus, qui ita naturalem rerum omnium ordinem conſtituit, 
be ut talia fint actionum humanarum conſequentia erga ipſos auctores, fecitque ut ordinaria 
6, hc conſequentia ab ipfis præſciri poſſint, aut ſumma cum prebab litate expectari; veluerit 
e hc ab iis confiderari, antequam ad agendum ſe accingerent ; atque eos his proviſis velut 
« argumentis in legum ſanctione contentis determinari.” Cumberl, de Leg. Nat. p 228. 
« Rector, ſeu cauſ: prima rationalls, cujus voluntate res ita 6iſponuntur, ut hominibus 
e ſatigevidenter indicetur, actus quoſdam illorum eſſe media neceffaria ad finem ipfis ne- 
% ceffarium; vult homines ad hos actus obligari, vel hos actus imperat.“ Id. p. 285. 
+ Pari ſane ratione (ac in arithmeticis operationibus) doctrinæ moralis veritas fun- 
te datur in immutabili cohærentia inter felicitatem ſummam quam hominum vires afſequl 
-  yaleat, & actus benevolentiz univerſalis. Id. p. 23+ h 
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them to aſſiſt each other in all matters of life, and mutually to pro- 
mote univerſal love and happineſs; it is manifeſtly agreeable to na- 
ture, and to the will of God, who gave them theſe faculties, that 
they ſhould employ them wholly to this regular and good end. 
And conſequently it is on the contrary evident likewiſe, that all 
abuſe and miſapplication of theſe faculties to hurt and deſtroy, 
to cheat and defraud, to oppreſs, inſult, and domineer over each 
other, is directly contrary both to the dictates of nature and to the 
will of God, who, neceſſarily doing always what is beſt and fitteſt 
and moſt for the benefit of the whole creation, it is manifeſt-cannot 
will the corruption and deſtruction of any of his creatures; any 
otherwiſe than as his preſerving their natural faculties (which in 
themſelves are good and excellent, but cannot but be capable of 
being abuſed and miſapplied) neceflarily implies a conſequential per- 
miſſion of ſuch corruption. a MEL 


And this now is the great aggravation of the ſin and folly of all 
immorality, that it is an obſtinate ſetting up the ſelf-will of frail, 
finite, id fallible creatures, as in oppoſition to the eternal reaſon of 
things, the Pay ng eee judgement of their own minds, and the 
general good and welfare both of themſelves and their fellow- 
creatures; ſo alſo in oppoſition to the will of the ſupreme author 
and creator of all things, who gave them their beings and all the 
powers and faculties they are endued with; in oppoſition to the 
will of the all- wiſe preſerver and governor of the univerſe, on whoſe 
gracious protection they depend every moment for the preſervation 
and continuance of their beings; and in oppoſition to the will of 
their greateft benefactor, to whoſe bounty they wholly owe what- 
ever they enjoy at preſent, and all the hopes of what they expect 
hereafter. This is the higheſt of all aggravations, the utmoſt un- 
reaſonableneſs, joined with obſtinate diſobedience, and with the 
greateſt ingratitude. AY gs | 


III. Though the forementioned- eternal moral obligations are 
incumbent indeed on all rational creatures, antecedent to any re- 
ſpect of particular reward or puniſhment ; yet they muſt certainly 
and neceilarily be attended with rewards and puniſhments. ' Be- 
cauſe the ſame reaſons, which prove God himſelf to be neceſſarily 
juſt and good, and the rules of juſtice, equity and dneſs, to be 
his unalterable will, law and command, to all created-beings; prove 
alſo that he cannot but be pleaſed with and approve ſuch creatures 
as imitate and obey him by obſerving thoſe rules, and be diſpleaſed 
with ſuch as a& contrary thereto; and conſequently that he can- 
not but, ſome way or other, make a ſuitable difference in his deal- 
ings with them, and manifeſt his ſupreme power and abſolute au- 
thority, in finally ſupporting, maintaining, and vindicating effec- 
tually the honour of theſ his divine laws, as becomes the juſt and 

righteous governor and diſpoſer of all things. & Bk 

This propoſition alſo is in a manner ſelf-evident. 


THAT 
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THAT THE PRACTICE OF VIRTUE OR V:CE MUST. BR AT TEN. 
ED WITH REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, PROVED FROM THE 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. N | . artbes 
For, Iſt, if God is himſelf neceſſarily a being (as has been before 

ſhown) of infinite goodnels, juſtice, and holineſs; and if the fame 

reaſons, which prove the neceſſity of theſe attributes in God him- 
felf, prove moreover (as has likewiſe been thewn already), that the 
fame moral obligations mult needs be his poſitive will, law, and 
command, to all rational creatures; it follows alſo neceſſarily, by 
the very fame argument, that he cannot but be pleaſed with and 
approve ſuch creatures as imitate and obey him by obſerving thoſe 
rules; and be diſpleaſed with ſuch as act contrary thereto, And, 
if ſo; then in the nature of the thing itſelf it is evident, that hay- 
ing abſolute power and uncontroulable authority, as being ſupreme 
governor and diſpoſer of all things, he cannot but ſignify, by ſome 
means or other, his approbation of the one, and his diſpleaſure 
'againit the other, And this can no way be done to any effectual 
purpoſe, but by the annexing of reſpective rewards and puniſh- 
ments. Wherefore if virtue goes finally unrewarded, and yvicked- 
neſs unpuniſhed; then God never ſignifies his approbation of the 
one, nor his diſpleaſure againſt the other; and, if ſo, then there 
remains no ſufficient proof, that he is really at all pleaſed or diſ- 
pleaſed with either; and the conſequence of that will be, that there 
is no reaſon to think the one to be his will and command, or that. 
the other is forbidden by him; which being once ſuppoſed, there 
will no longer remain any certain evidence of his own moral attri- 
butes. Contrary to what has been already demonſtrated. 

2.. AND FROM THE NECESSITY THERE IS, THAT "THERE 
SHOULD BE SOME VINDICATION OF THE HONOUR OF Gop's 
LAWS AND GOVERNMENT. 

The certainty of rewards and puniſhments in general may alfo 
- fomewhat otherwiſe be deduced from their being neceſſary to ſup- 
port the honour of God, and of his laws and government, in the 
following manner. It is manifeſt, we are obliged, in the higheſt 
ties of duty and gratitude, to pay all poſſible honour to God, from 
whom we receive our being, and all our powers and faculties, and 
whatever elſe we enjoy, Now it is plain likewiſe, that we have no 
other way to honour God (whole happineſs is capable of no ade 
dition from any thing that any of his creatures are capable of doing), 
than by honouring, that is, by obeying his laws. The honour 
therefore that 1s thus done to his laws, God is pleaſed to accept as 

done immediately to himſelf. And though we were indeed abſq- 
lutely obliged in duty to honour him in this manner, notwithſtand- 
ing that there had been no reward to be expected thereupon ; yet 

it is neceſſary in the government of the world, and well-becoming 
an infinitely wiſe and good governor, that “ thoſe who honour him, 

c he ſhould honour,” 1 Sam. ii. 30. that is, ſhould diſtinguiſh 

them with ſuitable marks of his favour. On the contrary ;z though 

nothing that weak and finite creatures are able to do can in the 
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meaſure from obtaining their proper and due effects in eſtabli 
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jeaſt diminiſh from the abſolute glory and happineſs of God; yet, 


as to us, the diſhonouring, that is, the diſobeying his laws, is a 
. Ne of himſelf; that is, it is, as much as in us lies, a de- 


ſpiſing his ſupreme authority, and bringing his government into 
contempt. Now the ſame reaſon that there is, why. honour ſhould 
be paid to the laws of God at all; the ſame reaſon there is, that 


that honour ſhould be vindicated, after it has been diminiſhed and 


infringed by fin, For no law-giver, who has authority to require 
obedience to his laws, can or ought to ſee his laws deſpiſed and 


diſhonoured, without taking ſome meaſures to vindicate the honour 


of them, for the ſupport and dignity of his own authority and 
government, And the only way, by which the honour of a law, 
or of its author, can be vindicated after it, has been AY 
wilful fin, is either by the repentance and reformation of the tranſ- 
greſſor, or by his puniſhment and deſtruction. So that God is ne- 
ceſſarily obliged, in vindication of the honour of his laws and go- 
vernment, to puniſh thoſe who- preſumptuouſly and impenitently 
diſobey his commandments, Wherefore, if there be no diſtinction 
made by ſuitable rewards and puniſhments, between thoſe who 


obey the laws of God, and thoſe who obey them not, then God 


ſuffers the authority of his laws to be finally trampled upon and 
deſpiſed, without ever making any vindication of it. Which being 
impoſſible; it will follow that theſe things are not really the laws 
of God, and that he has no ſuch regard to them as we imagine. 
And the conſequence of this muſt needs be the denial of his moral 
attributes; contrary, as before, to what has been already proved. 
And conſequently the certainty of rewards and puniſhments in ge- 
neral is n eltabliihed, | 1 


i 

IV. Though, in order to eſtabliſh this ſuitable difference be- 
tween the fruits or effects of virtue and vice, ſo reaſonable in itſelf, 
and fo abſolutely neceſſary for the vindication of the honcur of 
God; the nature of things, and the conſtitution and order of God's 
creation, was Originally ſuch, that the obſervance of the eternal 
rules of juſtice, equity, and goodneſs, does indeed of itſelf tend by 
direct and natural conſequence to make all creatures happy; and the 
contrary practice, to make them miſerable : yet ſince, through ſome 
great and general corruption and depravation (whencefoever that 
may have. ariſen), the condition of men in this preſent {tate is ſuch, 
that the natural order of things in this world is in event manifeſt] 
perverted, and virtue and goodneſs are viſibly prevented in great 

in 

men's happineſs proportionable to their behaviour and Nees 
therefore it is abfolutely impoſſible, that the whole view and inten- 
tion, the original and the final deſign of God's creating ſuch rational 
beings as men are, and placing them on this globe of earth as the 
chief and principal, or indeed (to ſpeak more properly) the only in- 


habitants, for whoſe ſake alone this part at leaſt of the creation is 


manifeſtly fitted up and accommodated it is abſolutely * ( 
| j 
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_ fay) that the whole of God's deſign in all this ſhould be nothing 
more than to keep up eternally a ſucceſſion of ſuch ſhort-lived gene- 
rations of men as we at preſent are; and thoſe in ſuch'a corrupt; 
confuſed, and diſorderly ſtate of things as we ſee the world is now 
in, without any due obſervation of the eternal rules of good and 
evil, without any clear and remarkable effect of the great and moſt 
neceſſary difference of things, and without any final vindication of 
the honour and laws of God in the proportionable reward of the 
| beſt, or puniſhment of the worſt of men. And conſequently it is 
certain and heceſſary (even as certain as the moral attributes of God 
before demonſtrated), that, inſtead of the continuing an eternal 
ſucceſſion of new generations in the preſent form and ſtate of 
things, there muſt at ſome time or other be ſuch a revolution and 
renovation of things, ſuch, a future ſtate of exiſtence of the fame 
perſons, as that, by an exact diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments 
th-rein, all the, preſent diſorders and inequalities may be ſet right; 
and that the whole ſcheme of providence, which to us who judge 
of it by only one ſmall portion of it, ſeems now ſo inexplicable and 
confuſed, may appear at its conſummation to be a deſign worthy 
of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs. | 
T1. THAT, ACCORDING TO THE ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION OF - 
THINGS, VIRTUE AND VICE ARE ATTENDED WITH NATURAL 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, | | 
In order to eſtabliſh a juſt and ſuitable difference between the re- 
ſpeRive fruits or effects of virtue and vice; the nature of thin 
and the conſtitution and order of God's creation, was origin 
ſuch, that the obſervance of the eternal rules of piety, juſtice, equity 
goodneſs, and temperance, does of itſelf plainly tend by dreck and 
natural conſequence to make all creatures happy, and the contrary 
practice to make them miſerable. This is evident in general; be- 
cCauſe the practice of univerſal virtue is (in imitation of the divine 
goodneſs) the practice of that which is beſt in the whole; and that 
which tends to the benefit of the whole muſt of neceſſary conſe- 
quence originally and in its own nature tend alſo to the benefit of 
every individual part of the creation. More particularly: a fre- 
quent and habitual contemplating the infinitely excellent perfections 
of the all-mighty creator and all-wife governor of the world, and 
our moſt bountiful benefactor, fo as to excite in our minds a fuit- 
able adoration, love, and imitation of thoſe perfections, a regular 
employing all our powers and faculties in ſuch defigns and to ſuch 
purpoſes only as they were originally fitted and intended for by na- 
ture, and a due ſubjecting all our appetites and paſſions to the go- 
vernment of ſober and modeſt reaſon, are evidently the directeſt 
means to obtain ſuch ſettled peace and ſolid ſatisfaction of mind as 
is the firſt foundation and the principal and moſt neceſſary ingre- 
dient of all true happineſs. The temperate and moderate enjoy- 
ment of all the good things of this preſent world, and of the plea- 
fures of life, according to the meaſures of right reaſon and ſimple 
nature, is plainly and confeſſedly the certaineſt and moſt direft — 


* 
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thod to preſerve the health and ſtrength of the body. And the 
practice of univerſal juſtice, equity, and benevolence, is manifeſtly 
(as has been before obſerved) as direct and adequate a means to 
promote the general welfare and happineſs of men in ſociety, as any 
phyſical motion or eee operation is to produce its natural 
Ft So that if all men were truly virtuous, and practiſed theſe 
rules in ſuch manner, that the miſeries and calamities ariſing uſually 
from the numberleſs follies and vices. of men, were prevented; un- 
doubtedly this great truth would evidence itſelf viſibly in ſact, and ap- 
pear experimentally in the happy ſtate and condition of the world. 
On the contrary z neglect of God, and inſenſibleneſs ofgour relation 
and duty towards him; abuſe and unnatural miſapplication of the 

wers and faculties of our minds; inordinate appetites,” and un- 
bridled and furfous paſſions ; neceſſarily fill the mind with confuſion, 
trouble, and vexation. And intemperance naturally brings weak- 
neſs, pains, and ſickneſſes into the body. And mutual injuſtice and 
iniquity; fraud, violence, and oppreſſion; wars and deſolations ; 
murdeis, rapine, and all kinds of cruelty; are ſufficiently: plain 
cauſes of the miſeries and calamities of men in ſociety. So that the 
original conſtitution, order, and tendency of things, is evidently 
enough fitted and deſigned to eſtabliſ naturally a juſt and cuitable 
difference in general between virtue and vice, by their reſpective: 
fruits or effdid#55: , e 1 
2. BUT THAT NOW, IN THIS PRESENT WORLD, THE NATURAL 
ORDER OF THINGS Is $0 PERVERTED, THAT VICE OFTEN: 
FLOURISHES IN GREAT | PROSPERITY, AND VIRTUE FALLS 
UNDER THE GREATEST ;//CALAMITIES OF LITER. | 
But though originally the conſtitution and order of God's creation 
was indeed ſuch, that virtue and vice are by the regular tendency of 
things followed with natural rewards. and puniſhments; yet in 
event, through ſome great and general corruption and depravation 
(whenceſoever that may have ariſen, of which more hereatter), the 
condition of men in the preſent ſtate is-plainly ſuch, that this natural 
order of things in the world is manifeſtly perverted; virtue and 
goodneſs are viſibly prevented in great meaſure from obtaining their 
proper and due effect, in eſtabliſhing men's happineſs proportion 
able to their behaviour and practice; and wickedneſs and vice very 
frequently eſcape the puniſhment which the general nature and 
diſpoſition of things tends to annex unto it. Wicked men, by ſtupi- 
dity, inconſiderateneſs, and ſenſual pleaſure, often make ſhiſt ta 
ſilence the reproaches of conſcience, and feel very little of that con- 
fuſion and remorſe of mind, which ought nat to be conſequent 
upon their vicious practices. By accidental ſtrength and robuſtneſs 
of conſtitution, they frequently eſcape the natural ill conſequences 

of intemperanee and debauchery; and enjoy the fame proportio 

of health and vigour, as thoſe who live up to the rules of ſtrict an 
unolameable ſobriety. And injuſtice and iniquity, fraud, violence, 
and cruelty, thoughꝭ they are always attended indeed wittr ſufficiently 
6alamitous conſequences in the general; yet the moſt of thoſe iſt 
3 | 9 — conſequences 
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conſequences fall not always upon ſuch perſons in particular 4 
have the greateſt ſhare in the guilt of the erimes, but very com- 
monly. on thoſe that have the leaſt, On the contrary virtue and 
piety, temperance and. ſobriety; faithfulneſs, honeſty, and charity; 
though they have indeed both in themſelves the true fprings of 
happineſs; and alſo the - greateſt probabilities of outward hey 4 to 
concur in promoting their temporal proſperity ; though they cannot 
indeed be prevented from affording a man the higheſt peace and 
fatisfaction of ſpirit, and many other advantages both of body and 
mind in reſpect of his own particular perſon; yet in reſpect of thoſe 
advantages which the mutual practice of ſocial virtues ought to pro- 
duce in common, it is in experience found true, that the vices of a 
reat part of mankind do ſo far prevail againſt nature and reaſon, as 
8 to oppreſs the virtue of the beſt; and not only hinder 
them from enjoying thoſe public benefits; which would naturally 
and regularly be the conſequences of their virtue, but oft-times 
bring upon them the greateſt temporal calamities, even for the ſake 
of that very virtue. For it is but too well known; that good men 
are very often afflicted and impoveriſhed, and made a prey to the 
covetouſneſs and ambition of the wicked; and ſometimes moſt 
cruelly and maliciouſly perſecuted, even upon account of their 
goodneſs itſelf. In all which affairs, the providenee of God ſeems 
not very evidently to interpoſe for the protection of the righteous: 
And not only ſo; but even in judgements alſo; which ſeem more- 
immediately to be inflicted by the hand of heaven, it frequently ſuf- 
fers the righteous: to be involved in the ſame calamities with the 
wicked, as they are mixed together in buſineſs and the affairs of the 
world. N | | ; | Baca 0 
3. THAT THEREFORE. THERE MUST NEEDS BE A FUTURE' | 
STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, 7 
Which things being ſo (viz. that there is plainly in event no 
ſufficient diſtinction made between virtue and vice; no proportions 
able and certain reward annexed to the one, nor puniſhment to the 
other, in this preſent world); and yet it being no leſs undeniably 
certain in the general, as has been before ſhown, that if there be a 
God (and that God be himſelf a being of infinite juſtice and good- 


neſs; and it be is will, that all rational creatures ſhould imitate 


his moral perfections; and he * cannot but ſee and take notice 
how every creature behaves itſelf; and cannot but be 1 
pleaſed with ſuch as obey his will and imitate his nature, and be diſ- 
pleaſed with ſuch as act contrary thereto); it being certain, I ſay, 
that, if thefe things be ſo, God muſt needs, in vindication of the 
honour of his laws and government, ſignify at ſome time or other 

„EI zt pub Aavfdveror abe Dude, 6 fa drag · Ste phze by de, ; 3d ah Dropurrc 
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this his approbation or diſpleaſure, by making finally a ſuitable dif- 
ference between thoſe who obey him and thoſe who obey him not: 
it follows unavoidably, either that all-thefe notions which we frame 
concerning God, are falſe; and that there is no providence, and 
God ſees not, or at leaſt has no regard to what is done by his crea- 
tures, and conſequently. the ground of all his own: moral attributes 
is taken away, and even his being itſelf; or elſe that there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after this life, 
wherein all the preſent difficulties of providence ſhall be cleared up, 
by an exact and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. But now, that 
theſe notions are true; that there is a God and a providence, and 
that God is himſelf a being indued with all moral perfections, and 
expects and commands that all his rational creatures ſhould govern 
all their actions by the ſame rules, has been particularly and diſtinct- 
ly proved already. It is therefore directly demonſtrated, that there. 
muſt be a future ſtate of rewards; and puniſhments. « Let not 
« thine heart-envy ſinners, but be thou in the fear of the Lord all 
« the day long; for ſurely there is a reward, and thine expectation 
« ſhali not be cut off, Prove xi. /, 18. 

4. OF THE STOICAL OPINION:/CONCERNING THE SELF- SUFFI- | 

CIENCY Oo vikrDUE TO ITS; OWN HAPPINESS. 

This argument is indeed a common one; but it is nevertheleſs 
ſtrongly concluſive and unanſwerable. So that, whoever denies à fu- 
ture [ate of rewards and puniſnments, muſt of neceſſity, by a chain 
of unavoidable conſequences, \-be forced to recur to downgight 
Atheiſm. The only middle opinion that can be invented, is that 
aſſertion of the Stoicks, that virtue is ſelf-ſufficient to its own hap- 
pineſs, and a full reward to itſelf in all caſes, even under the greateſt 
ſufferings that can befall a man for its ſake. Men who were not 
certain of a future ſtate (though moſt of them did indeed believe it 
highly probable), and yet would not give up the cauſe of virtue 3 
had no other way left to defend it, than by aſſerting that it was in all 
caſes and under all circumſtances abſolutely ſelf-ſufficient to its own, 
happineſs 3 whereas on the contrary, becauſe it is manifeſtly. not 
ſelf- ſufficient, and yet undoubtedly the cauſe of virtue is not to be 
given up; therefore they ought from thence to have concluded the 
certainty of a future ſtate, That virtue is truly worthy to be choſen, 
even merely for its own- fake, without any reſpect to any recom-. 
pence or reward, muſt indeed neceſlarily be acknowledged. But it 
does not from hence follow, that he who dies for the fake of virtue, 
is really any more happy than he that dies for any fond opinion or. 
any unreaſonable humour or obſtinacy . whatſoever; if he has no 
other happineſs than the bare: ſatisfaction ariſing from the ſenſe of 
his reſoluteneſs in perſiſting to preſerve his virtue, and in adhering 
immoveably to what he judges to be right; and there be no future 
ſtate wherein he may reap any benefit of that his reſolute . perſe- 
verance. On the contrary, it will only follow, that God has made 
virtue neceſiarily amiable, and ſuch as men's judgement and con- 
ſcience can never but choofe; and yet that he has not annexed to it 
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any ſufficient encouragement to. ſupport men effectually in that 
choice. Brave indeed and admirable were the things which ſome of 
the philoſophers have ſaid upon this ſubject; and which ſome very 
few extraordinary men (of which Regulus is a remarkable inſtance} 
ſeem to have made good in their practice, even beyond the common 
abilities of human nature: but it is very plain (as I before inti- 
mated) that the general practice of virtue in the world can never be 
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ſupported upon this foot; it being indeed neither poſſible nor trulz 
reaſonable that men by adhering to virtue ſhould part with their 
lives, if * thereby they eternally deprived themſelves of all poſſibility 
of receiving any advantage from that adherence. Virtue it is true, 
in its proper ſeat, and with all its full effects and conſequences un- 
hindered, muſt be confeſſed to be the chief good; as being truly the 
enjoyment as well as the imitation of God. But, as the practice 
of it is circumftantiated in this preſent world, and in the preſent 
Kate of things; it is plain it is not itſelf, the chief good, but. only 
the means to it; as running in a race, is not itſelf the prize, but the 
way to obtain it. | F ng +: 
3. FROM WHENCE THE CERTAINTY OF A FUTURE STATE 16 
AGAIN CONCLUDED. 62 RE NS 
It is therefore abſolutely impoſſible, that the whole view and in- 
tention, the original and the final deſign of God's creating ſuch 
rational beings as men are; endued with ſuch noble faculties, and 
fo neceſſarily conſcious of the. eternal and unchangeable differences 
of good and evil: it is abſolutely impoſſible (I fay) that the whole 
deſign of an infinitely wiſe and juſt and good God, in all this, 
fhould be nothing more than to keep up eternally'a ſucceſlion of 
new generations of men; and thoſe in ſuch a corrupt, confuſed, 
and 1 ſtate of things, as we fee the preſent world is in, 
without any due and regular obſervation of the eternal rules of good 
and evil, Without any clear and remarkable effect of the great and 
moſt neceffary differences of things, without any ſufficient diſcri- 
mination'of virtue and vice, by their proper and reſpective fruits, 
and without any final vindiation 'of the honour and laws of God, 
in the proportionable reward of the beſt, or *puniſhment of the 
worſt of men. And conſequently it is certain and neceſſary (even 
as Certain as the moral attributes of God before demonſtrated), 
that, inſtead of the continuing an eternal ſucceſſion of new generations 
in the preſent ſtate and form of things, there muſt at ſome time or 
other be ſuch'a revolution and renovation of things, ſuch a future 
ſtate of exiſtence of the ſame perſons, as that by an exact diſtribution 
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* Od 02a drag jraxapler U ve fan droratoaiag The agtlng dyn. N ad 
nal rar amoraupivec Dionyſ. Halicarn. : | | 
14 «© Porro ipſa virtus, cum fibi bonorum culmen vendicet humanorum, quid hic agit 

c niſi perpetua bella cum vitiis; nec exterioribus, ſed interioribus; nee alienis, ſed plane 
4 noſtiis & propriis ?—Abfit ergo, ut quamdiu in hoc bell, inteſtino ſumus, jam nos 
« beatitudinem, ad quam vincendo volumus pervenire, adeptos eſſe credamus.” Auguſtin. 
de Civitate Dei, lib. XIX. c. 4. | 8 | 
* Non enim virtus ipſa eſt ſummum bonum, ſed effectrix & mater eſt fummi bonl; 


« quonjame pervenirs ad illud fine virtute non potelt.” ' LaQtant, lib. Ih, 
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of irewards and puniſhments therein, all the preſent diſorders and 
inequalities may be ſet right; and that the whole ſcheme of pro- 
vidence, which: to us who judge of it by only one ſmall portion of 
it, ſeems now ſo inexplicable and much confuſed, may appear at: its 
conſummation to be a. deſign worthy. of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, 
and goodneſs. Without this, all * comes to nothing. If this 
ſcheme be once broken; there is no juſtice, no goodneſs, no order, 
no reaſon, nor any thing upon which any argument in moral mat- 
ters can be founded, left in the world. Nay, even though we 
ſhould ſet aſide all conſideration of the moral attributes of God, 
and conſider only his natural perſections, his infinite knowledge and 
wiſdom, as framer and builder of the world; it would even in that 
view only appear infinitely improbable, that God ſhould have 
created ſuch beings as men are, and indued them with ſuch excellent 
faculties, and placed them on this globe of earth, as the only inha- 
bitants for whoſe ſake this part at leaſt of the creation is manifeſtly 
fitted up and accommodated; and all this without any further de- 
ſign, than + only for the maintaining a perpetual ſucceſſion- of ſuch 
ſhort-lived generations of mortals: as we at preſent. are; to live in 
the utmoſt, confuſion; and diforder for a very few years, and then 
periſh eternally into nothing.. What 4 can be imagined more vain 
and empty? what more ablurd? what more void of all marks of 
wiſdom, than the fabric of the world, and the creation of mankind, 
upon this ſuppoſition? But then, take in alſo the conſideration of 
the moral attributes of God; and it amounts (as I have ſaid) to a 
complete demonſtration, that there muſt be a future ſtate. 
6. WHY THE WISDOM or Go 1s NOT $0 CLEARLY AND 
PLAINLY SEEN IN HIS GOVERNMENT OFT THR MORAL, As IN 
THE FABRIC OF THE NATURAL WRI . 
lt may here at firſt; ſight ſeem to be a very ſtrange thing, that 
through the ſyſtem of nature in the material, in the 4nanimatey in the 
irrational part of the creation, every ſingle thing ſhould have in 
itſelf ſo many and ſo obvieus, ſo evident and undeniable marks of 
the infinitely accurate ſkjll and wiſdom of their almighty creator; 
that. from the brighteſt ſtar in the firmament of heaven, to the 
meaneſt pebble upon the face of the earth, there is no one piece of 
matter which does not afford ſuch inſtances of admirable artifice 
and exact proportion and contrivance, as exceeds all the wit of man 
(I do not ſay to imitate, but even) ever to be able fully to ſearch 
out and comprehend; and yet, that in the management of the rati- 
onal and moral world, for the ſake of which all the reſt was created, 
75 mn err. HD) an . 

Ita fit, ut ſi ab illa rerum ſumma, quam ſupetiũs comprehendimus, abeiraveris; 
©* omnis ratio intereat, & ad nihilum omnia revertantur.“ Lactant, lib. VII. 

+ © Non enim temerꝭ, nec fortuito ſati & creati ſumus; ſed proſecto fuit quædam vis, 
© quz generi conſuleret humano; nec id gigneret aut aleret, quod cum exantlaviſſet omnes 
* labores, tum incideret in mortis malum ſempiternum. Cie. Tuſc. Qgſt. lib. 1. -- 

Si fine cauſa gignimur ;- fi in hominibug procreandis providentia nulla vertatur ; fi caſu 
v nobiſmetipſis ac voluptatis noſtre gratia'naſcimur; & nibil poſt mortem ſumus 3 quid 
, ?oceſt eſſe tam ſuperyaeuum, tam inane; tam vanum, quam humana res eſt, quam mun- 
n BUY nd ln) nil to nh agar 9 run 
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and is preſerved only to be ſubſervient to it, there ſhould not in 
many ages be plain evidences enough, either of the wiſdom, or of 
the juſtice and goodneſs of God, or of ſo much as the interpoſition 
of his divine Providence at all, to convince mankind clearly and ge- 
nerally of the world's being under his immediate care, inſpection, and 
government. This, I fay, may indeed at firſt ſight ſeem very won- 
derful. But if we — the matter more cloſely and attentiyely, 
it will appear not to be ſo ſtrange and EY as we are apt to 
imagine. For as, in a great machine, contrived by the ſkill of a 
coniummate artificer, fitted up and adjuſted with all conceivable ac. 
curacy for ſome very difficult and deep- projected deſign, and po- 
liſhed and fine-wrought in every part of it with admirable: niceneſs 
and dexterity ; any man who ſaw and examined one or two wheels 
thereof, could not fail to obſerve in thoſe ſingle parts of it the 
art and exact {kill of the work-man; and yet the excellency of the 
end or uſe for which the whole was conttived, he would not at all 
be able, even though he was himſelf alfo a ſkilful artificer, to dif- 
cover and comprehend, without ſeeing the whole fitted up and put 
together: ſo though in every part of the natural world, ka dered 
even ſingle and unconneRed, the wiſdom of the great Creator ſuf- 
ficiently appears; yet his wiſdom and juſtice and goodneſs in the 
diſpoſition and government of the moral world, which ' neceſſarily 
depends on the connexion and iflue of the whole ſcheme, cannot 
perhaps be diſtinctly and fully comprehended by any finite and 
createdibeings, much leſs by frail and weak and ſhort-lived mortals, 
before the period and accompliſhment of certain great revolutions, 
But it is exceedingly reaſonable to believe, that as the great dif 
coveries which by the diligence and ſagacity of later ages have been 
made in aſtronomy and natural philoſophy, have opened ſurpriſing 
ſcenes of the power and wiſdom of the — beyond what men 
could poſſibly have conceived or imagined in former times: ſo at 
the unfolding of the whole ſcheme of providence in the concluſion 
of this preſent ſtate, men will be ſurprized with the amazing mani- 
feſtations of juſtice and goodneſs, which will then appear to have run 
through the whole ſeries of God's government of the moral world. 
This is the chief and greateſt ent, on vrhich the natural 
proof of a future ſtate of rewards — principally 
be founded. Vet there are alſo ſeveral other collateral evidences, 
vrhich jointly conſpire to render the ſame thing extremely eredible 
to mere natural ireafonc '' R, dd moin bees th 
1. OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, AND: THE NATURAL 
1 Nh PROOFS WE HAVE OF IT, © 
There is very great reaſon, even from the bare_nature of the 
thing itſelf, to believe the ſoul to be immortal; ſeparate from all 
moral 8 drawn from the attributes of God; and without 
any conſideration of the general ſyſtem of the world, or of the uni- 
verſal order and conſtitution, connexion and - dependencies 


things. The immortality of the foul has been commonly daher 
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in all ages and In all places &, by the unlearned part of all civilized. 
W by the almoſt general cenſent of all the moſt barbarous 
nations under heaven; from a tradition ſo ancient and ſo univerſal, 
as cannot be conceived to owe its original either to chance or to 
vain imagination, or to any other cauſe than to the Author of Na- 
ture himſelf, And the "moſt learned and thinking part of man- 
kind, at all times and in all countries, where the ſtudy bet e 
has been in any meaſure cultivated, have almoſt generally agreed, 
that it is capable of a juſt proof from the abſtract conſideration of 
the nature and operations of the ſoul itfelf. That none of the 
known qualities of matter can, in any poſſible variation, diviſion, 
or compoſition, produce ſenſe and thought and reaſon, is abund- 
antly evident; as has been demonſtrated in the former + diſcourſe. 
That matter conſiſts of innumerable, diviſible, ſeparable, and for 
the moſt part actually disjoined parts, is acknowledged by all phi- 
loſophers. That, the powers and faculties of the foul being the 
moſt remote and diſtant from all the known properties of matter 
that can be imagined, it is at leaſt a putting great violence upon 
our reaſon, to imagine them ſuperadded by Omuipotence to one 
and the ſame ſubſtance, cannot eaſily be denied. That it is highly 
unreaſonable and abſurd, to ſuppoſe the ſoul made up of innumer- 
able conſciouſneſſes, as matter is neceſſarily made up of innumer- 
able parts; and, en the contrary, that it is highly reaſonable to be- 
lieve the ſeat of thought to be a ſimple fubllance, ſuch as cannot 
naturally be divided and erumbled into pieces, as all matter is ma- 
nifeſtly ſubject to be, muſt of neceflity be confeſſed. Conſequently 
the ſoul will not be liable to be diſſolved at the diſſolution of the 
body; and therefore it will naturally be immortal. All this ſeems 
to follow, at leaſt with the higheſt degree of probability, from the 
ſingle conſideration of the foul's being endued with ſenſe, thought 
or conſciouſneſs. ] cannot imagine, faith 4 Cyrus (in that ſpeech 
which Xenophon relates he made to his children a little before his 
death), © that the ſoul, while it is in this mortal body, lives; and 
that when it is ſeparated from it, then it ſhould die. I cannot 
« perſuade myſelf, that the ſoul, by being ſeparated from this body 


« which is devoid of ſenſe, ſhould thereupon become itſelf like- 3 


* wiſe devoid of ſenſe: on the contrary, it ſeems to me more rea- 
© ſonable to believe, that, when the mind is ſeparated from the 
body, it ſhould th&1 become moſt of all ſenſible and intelligent: 
thus he. But then further; if we take alſo into the conſideration 
all the higher and nobler faculties, capacities, and improvements of 


the ſoul ; the argument will ſtill become much ſtronger. “ I am 
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* © Et primum quidem omni antiquitate, &c ** Cic. Tuſe. Queſt. lib, I. 
'F Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God. See alſo a Letter to Mr Dodwell, 
wich the ſeveral Anſwers and Replies. x ; 98 2 
1 0 Tu iywlt, q waidec, i 7470 ee imeicbnv, de h Juxꝭ toe n by S uns, 
8. de Tory anaayi, vid ONS. 2 re dpeur ioaih buy? imerdav TH e'ppor®- 
Co ualO- dixa ia, 938 r5ro wimucua;. AM Trayd Ag. nu; xaJagde, 5 vig lung 
rer xa} dgvikewraloy rind tives. Cyrus apud Xen. | f , 
| N22 8 « perſuaded,” 
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cc from Plato Dy Socrates and thoſe ſuperior geniuſes, ſhould put 
c their heads together; they will not only never, while. they live, 


« be able to explain thing ſo neatly and elegantly; but even 
& this argument itſelf, they will never — underſtanding ragged 
ce fully to perceive and comprehend, how neat. and beautiful and 
<& ſtrong it is.” The chit prejudice againſt the belief of the foul's 
exiſting thus and living after the death of, the body; and the ſum 
of all the objections brought againſt this doctrine by the Epicurean 
philoſophers of old, who denied the immortality of the ſoul ; and 
by certain. Atheiſtical perſons of late, who differ very little from 
them in their manner of reaſoning ; is this: that they ¶ cannot ap- 


* © Quid multa ? Sic mihi perſuaſi, fic ſentioz quum tanta celeritas animorum fit, tanta 
& memorit præteritorum, ſuturorum providentia, tot artes, tantæ ſcientiz, tot inverita 
„% non poſſe eam naturam, quz res eas contineat, eſſe mortalem.“ Cic. de Senectute. 
+ © Quod & e teneat, & futura provideat, & complecti poſſit præſentia; hæ c 
c divina ſunt. Nec invenietur unquam, unde ad hominem venire poſſint, niſi a Deo.“ 
Idem, Tuſc. Quæſt. Lib. I. |; Ta ns ae en, - 
t Mentem hominis, quamvis eam non videas, ut Deum non vides; tamen, ut Deum 
c agnoſcis ex operibus ejus, fic ex memoria rerum & inventione & celeritate motus, omni - 
« que pulchritudine virtutis, vim divinam mentis agnoſcito.“ Id. ibid. 2 
& © Licet concurrant plebeii omnes philoſophi {fic enim. ii qui a Platone & 'Socrate & 
& ab illa familia diflident, appellandi videntur) : non modo nihil unquam tam eleganterer- 
ce plicabunt, ſed ne hoc quidem ipſum quam ſubtiliter concluſum fit intelligent. Id. ibid. 
ce Si immortalis natura anima eſt, = 
«© Et ſentire poteſt ſecreta a corpore noſtro; ; 
% Quinque (ut opinor) eam faciundum eſt ſenſibus auctam: | | 
* At neque ſcorſum oculi, &c.” - Lucret. Lib. III. 0 
& Quod autem corpus anime per ſe? quæ materia? ubi cogitatio illi? quomodo viſus? 
te auditus ? aut qui tangit ? qui uſus ejus? aut quod fine his bonum? Plin. lib. VII. 
Neque aliud eſt quidquam cur incredibilis his animorum videatur zternitas, nifi quod 
4 nequeunt qualis fit animus vacans corpore intelligere, & cogitatione comprehendere.” 
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AND REVEALED RELIGION. 181 
prehend how the ſoul can have any ſenſe or perception without the 
body, wherein evidently are all the organs of ſenſe. But neither 
can they any better apprehend or explain how, the foul in the 
body (that is, the body itſelf, according to their opinion) is car 
pable of ſenſe or perception, by means of the organs of ſenſe. And 
beſides : this argument, that the ſoul can have no perception, when 
all the ways © . pgs that we have at preſent ideas of are 
removed; is exactly the very fame argument, and no other than 
what a man born blind might make uſe of with the very fame 
force, to prove that none of us can poſſibly have in our preſent 
bodies any perception of light or colours; as I have explained more 
articularly in the 4 former diſcourſe. | | A 

HE NATURAL'\CREDIBILITY OF THE SOUL's BEING IMMORTAL, 

OF GREAT USE TO THE WISER HEATHENS. @, 

This conſideration, of the ſoul's appearing, in all reaſon to be 
naturally immortal, afforded great pleaſure and ſatisfaction to the 
wiſeſt and ſobereſt men in the heathen world; was a great ſupport 
under calamities and ſufferings, eſpecially under ſuch as men 
brought upon themſelves by being virtuous; filled them with great 
hopes and comfortable expectations of what was to come hereafter ; 
and was a mighty encouragement to the practice of all moral virtue, 
and particularly to take pains in ſubduing the body and keeping it 
in ſubjection to the reaſon of the mind. Firſt, it afforded eat 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction to the wiſeſt and ſobereſt men in the Ju - 
then world, from the bare contemplation of the thing itſelf. “ No- 
« body,” faith 4 Cicero, © ſhall ever drive me from the hope of 
„ immortality : and, & if this my opinion concerning the immor- 
« tality of the ſoul ſhould at laſt prove an error; yet it is a very 
« delightful error ; and I will never ſuffer myſelf to be undeceived 
« in ſo pleaſing an opinion, as long as I live.” | Secondly, it was 
a great ſupport to them under calamities and ſufferings, eſpecially 
under ſuch as men brought upon themſelves by being virtuous : 
« theſe and the like contemplations, ſaith | Cicero, & had fuch an 
« effect upon Socrates, that when he was tried for his life, he 
© neither defired any advocate to plead his cauſe, nor made any 
« ſupplication to his judges for mercy; and, on the Yay laſt day of 
© his life, made many excellent diſcourſes upon this ſubject; and 
© a few days before, when he had an opportunity offered him to 
© have eſcaped out of priſon, he would not lay hold of it. For 


* © Quaſi vero intelligant qualis fit in ipſo corpore — Mihi quidem naturam animi in- 
* tuenti, multo difficilior occurrit cogitatio, multoque obſcurior, qualis animus in corpore 
* ft, quam qualis cum exierit.”” Id. ibid. ; 

f Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, p. 76, 77. 

g „Sed me nemo de immortalitate depellet.” Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. I. 

85 ** Quod fi in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immortales eſſe credam, libenter erro; 
nec mihi hunc errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo.“ Idem, de Senectute. 
L || © His & talibus adductus Socrates, nec patronum quæſivit ad judicium capitis, nec 
„ Judictbus ſupplex fuitz & ſupremo vitz die, de hoc ipſo multa difſeruit'z & paucis ante 
E diebus, cum facile pofſet educi & cuſtodia, noluit, Ita enim cenſebat, itaque differuit, 
duas eſſe vias, dupliceſque curſus ani morum è corpore excedentium, &c,” Id. Tuſe. 
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Um EVIDENCE of NATURAL | 
« thus he believed, and thus he taught: that when the fouls of 
« men depart out of their bodies, they go two different ways; th: 
ce yirtuous to a place of happineſs, the wicked and the ſenſual to 
« miſery.” Thirdly it filled them with great hopes, and comfort. 
able expectations of what was to come hereafter : O happy day,” 
faith the good old man in Cicero *, “ when I ſhall go to that bleſſed 
ce aſſembly of ſpirits, and depart out of this wicked and miſerably 
« confuſed world! Laſtly, it was a mighty encouragement to the 


practice of all moral virtue, and particularly to take pains in ſub- 


5 the body, and keeping it in ſubjcction to the reaſon of the 
mind: * We ought to ſpare no pains,” faith + Plato, & to obtain 


© the habit of virtue and wiſdom in this life; for the prize is no- 


& ble, and the hope is very great.” Again; having reckoned up 
the temporal advantages of virtue, in the preſent world, he adds; 
« but we have not yet mentioned the greateſt and chiefeſt re- 
« wards, which are propoſed to virtue; for what can be truly great 
ein ſo ſmall a proportion of time, the whole age of the Jongeſt 
“e liver in this our preſent world being inconſiderable and nothi 
te in compariſon of eternity ?*” And again; “ Theſe things,” Git 
he §, © are nothing, either in number or greatneſs, in compariſon 
« with thoſe rewards of virtue, and RAR they nr of vice, which 
te attend men after death,” And, to mention no more places: 
« They,” faith he |, “ who in the games hope to obtain a victory 
in ſuch poor matters, as wreſtling, running, and the like, think 
not much to prepare themſelves for the conteſt by great temperance 
and abſtinence ; and ſhall our ſcholars, in the ſtud of virtue, not 
have courage and reſolution enough, to perſevere with patience, 
« for a far nobler prize?“ Words very like thoſe of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
ix. 24. Know ye not, that they which run in a race, run all; and 
<« every man that ſtriveth for the maſtery, is temperate in all things 
« Now they do it to obtain a corruptible Crown, but we an incor- 
r = EY NN 
2. THE ARGUMENT FOR A FUTURE STATE, DRAWN FROM 
| MEN'S NATURAL DESIRE OF IMMORTALITY. . 
Another argument, which may be uſed in proof of a future ſtate, 
ſo faras to amount to a very great ee + is that neceſſary deſire 
of immortality which ſeems to be naturally implanted in all men, 
with an unavoidable concern for what is to come hereafter. II 


there be no exiſtence after this life; it will ſeem that the irrational 


creatures, who always enjoy the preſent good without any care of 


* O praclarum diem, quum in illud animorum concilium cœtumque profieiſcar, & 
% quum ex hac tuiba & collu. ione diſcedam !“ Idem, de Senect. bh , 

＋ X wave wouiv, al ct agslne xa pporicewe iv TH Bic jarlagyely* xantv yag v6 dbx, 
xe u ®>mig mrpaxn. Plato in Phæ one. „ ERS ns 
t Kati E To ys peiyica lx agili; xa} Weontipecvn ð N & Heanailagey,—Tt I a 
&» ye de aire H yivelez Was yag ET ye 5 in wal, peixg: pf xaos wth 
ana N wu Tic av ein. Pato de Kepubl, lib. x = Exh | 
FR & TI roi S ioinrnals 538 pryide Webs iu j] v ixaTtgoy IH. 
Idem, ibid. PE. ou Tg 88 
| | oi uv d ga vixne fyexa annual de a THY ToadTaY, AU ανο amtytobar.eOl Vi 
deal riot Wait; advralious: xnglepsirv, moan He ira vine, Plato de Legib. lib. VIII. 
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| and REVEALED RELIGION. 183 
ſalicitude for what may happen afterwards, are better 2 for 
by nature than men, whoſe. reaſon and foreſight, and all other thoſe 
very ſaculties, by which they are made more excellent than beaſts, 
ſerve them, upon this ſuppoſition, ſcarcely for any other purpoſe 
than to render them uneaſy and uncertain and fearful and ſolicitous 
about things which are not. And it is not at all probable, that God 
ſhould have given men appetites, which, were never to be fatished ; 
deſires, which had no objects to anſwer them; and unavoidable ap- 
prehenſions of what was never really to. come to pals. | | 
3. ANOTHER, DRAWN FROM MEN'S CONSCIENCE OR JUDGE- 

MENT OF THEIR OWN ACTIONS, ROM, ii. 14, 15 

Another argument, which may be brought to prove a future 
ſtate, is, that conſcience which all men have of their own actions, or 
that inward judgement which they neceſfarily paſs upon them in. 
their own minds: whereby they that “ have not any law are a law - 
« unto. themſelves, their conſcience bearing witneſs, and their 
thoughts accuſing or elſe excuſing one another.” There is no 
man, who at any time does good and brave and generous things, 
but the reaſon of his own mind applauds him for ſo doing; and 
no man at any time does things baſe and vile, „ and 
wicked, but at the ſame time he condemns himſelf in what he does. 
The one is neceſſarily accompanied with good hope and expectation 
of reward; the other with continual torment and fear of puniſh- 
ment. And hence, as before, it is not probable, that God ſhould 
have ſo framed and conſtituted the mind of man, as neceſſarily to 
paſs upon itſelf a judgement which ſhall never be verified, and ſtand 
perpetually and unavoidably convicted by a ſentence which ſhall 
never be confirmed, : WE, | Ot 
4. ANOTHER, DRAWN FROM MAN'S BEING BY NATURE AN Ac- 

COUNTABLE CREATURE. WET 

Laſtly, another argument, which may be drawn from right reaſon 
in proof of a future ſtate, is this, that man is plainly in his nature 
an accountable creature, and capable of being judged, Thoſe crea» 
tures, indeed, whoſe actions are all * — by ſomething with- 
out themſelves, or by what we call mere inſtinct; as they are not 
capable of having a rule given them, ſo it is evident that neither can 
they be accountable for their actions. But man, who has entirely 
within himſelf a free principle or power of determining his own 
actions upon moral motives, and has a rule given him to act by, 
which is right reaſon, can be, nay, cannot but be, accountable for 
all his actions, how far they have been agreeable or diſagreeable to 
that rule. Every mau, becauſe of the natural liberty of his will, 
can and ought to govern all his actions by ſome certain rule, and 
give a reaſon for every thing he does. Every moral action he per- 
forms, being free and without any compulſion or natural neceſſity, 
proceeds either from ſome good motive or ſome evil one; is either 
conformable to right reaſon, or contrary to it; is worthy either of 
pale or diſpraiſe, and capable either of excuſe or aggravation, 
Conſequently it is highly reaſonable to be ſuppoſed, that fince 
b f 0 . there 
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184 Tas EVIDENCE or NATURAL 

there is a ſuperior being, from whom we received all our faculties 
and powers; and ſince in the right uſe or in the abuſe of thoſe fa- 

culties, in the governing them by the rule of right reaſon, or in the 

neglecting that rule, conſiſts all the moral difference of our actions; 

there will at ſome time or other be an examination or inquiry made 

into the grounds and motives and circumſtances of our ſeveral ac- 

tions, how agreeable they have been to the rule that was given us; 

and a ſuitable judgement be paſſed upon them. Upon theſe, conk- 
derations, the wiſeſt of the ancient Heathens believed and taught, 
that the actions of every particular perſon ſhould all be ſtrictly tried 


and examined after his death, and he have accordingly a juſt and 


impartial ſentence paſſed upon him: which doctrine though the 
poets indeed wrapt up in fables and obſcure riddles, yet the wiſeſt 
of the philoſophers had a better notion of it, and more agreeable to 
reaſon. © From this judgement,” faith * Plato, let no man hope 
eto be able to eſcape: for though you could deſcend into the very 


e depth of the earth, or fly on high to the extremities of the hea- 


<« vens; yet ſhould you never eſcape the juſt judgement of the 


„ gods, either before or after death.” An expreflion very agree- 
able to that of the Pſalmiſt, Pſal. cxxxix. 8, . e 


' "Theſe, I ſay, are —_ good and ſtrong arguments for the great 
probability of a future ſtate: but that drawn, as above, from the 
conſideration of the moral attributes of God, ſeems to amount even 
to a demonſtration. . 0 

V. Though the neceſſity and indiſpenſableneſs of all the great 
and moral obligations of natural religion, and alſo the certainty of 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, be thus in general dedu- 
eible, even demonſtrably, by a chain of clear and undeniable rea- 
ſoning: yet (in the preſent ſtate of the world, by what means 
ſoever it came originally to be ſo corrupted ;- the particular eircum- 
ſtances whereof could not now be certainly known but by Reve- 
lation) ſuch is the careleſſneſs, inconſiderateneſs, and want of at- 
tention of the greater part of mankind; ſo many the prejudices and 
falſe notions taken up by evil education; ſo ſtrong and violent the 
unrcaſonable luſts, appetites; and deſires of ſenſe, and fo great the 
blindneſs introduced by ſuperſtitious opinions, vicious cuſtoms, and 


debauched practices through the world, that very few are able, in 


reality and effect, to diſcover theſe things clearly and plainly for 
themſelves; but men have great need eee teaching, 
much inſtruction, to convince them of the truth, and certainty, and 
importance of theſe things, to give them a due ſenſe, and clear and 
juſt apprehenſions concerning them, and to bring them effectually 
to the practice of the plaineſt and moſt neceſſary duties. i 
Farne ve dune drt ed hoe, ze 82 d MO» A ruxde yevipevO» z rica IND 
Sear, — Ol yag aptrrrdion wor” on” arne o 07a oranges; H, Lion xare T0 THI; yas Bav®” 
od yEr6peen Boy fig r er dv Tot; ds ab THY WexThKETeY r i tir 
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aixv REVEALED RELIOIONW. 5 

I. MEN HINDERED. FROM DISCOVERING AND UNDERSTAND= 

ING RELIGIQUS*"FRUTHS' BY CARELESSNESS AND WANT or 
* ATDENTION; HH YN eee, 

There is naturally, in the greater part of mankind, ſuch a prodi- 


gious careleſſneſs, inconſiderateneſs, and want of attention, as not 


only binders them from making uſe of their reaſon, in ſuch manner 

2s to diſcover theſe things clearly and effectually for themſelves, 

but is the cauſe of the groſſeſt and moſt ſtupid ignorance imagina- 

ble. Some ſeem to have little or hardly any notion of God at all; 

and more take little or. no care to frame juſt and worthy appre- 
hentions concerning him, concerning the divine attributes and 

perfections of his nature; and ſtill many more are entirely negli- 

gent and heedleſs to conſider and diſcoyer what may be his will. 

Few make a due uſe of their natural faculties to diſtinguiſh rightly 

the eſſential and unchangeable difference between good and evil; 

fewer yet ſo attend to the natural notices which God has given 

them, as by their own underſtanding to collect, that what is 8 

the expreſs will and command of God, and what is evilſis forbidden 

by him; and ſtill fewer conſider with themſelves the weight and 

importance of theſe things, the natural rewards or puniſhments 
that are frequently annexed in this life to the practice of virtue or 

vice, and the much greater and certainer difference that ſhall be 

made between them in a life to come. Hence it is, that (as travel- - 
lers aſſure us) even ſome whole nations ſeem. to have very little 

notion of God, or at leaſt very poor and unworthy apprehenfions 

concerning him; and a very ſmall: ſenſe of the obligations of 
morality, and very mean and obſcure expectations of a future ſtate. 

Not that God has any where left himſelf wholly without witneſs, or 

that the difference of good and evil is to any rational being undiſ- 

cernible, or that men at any time or in any nation could ever be 

firmly and generally perſuaded in their own minds, that they 

periſhed abſolutely at death; but through ſupine negligence and 

want of attention, they let their reaſon (as it were) ſleep, and * are 

deaf to the dictates of common underſtanding ; and, like brute 
beaſts, minding only. the things that are before their eyes, never 

conſider any thing that is abſtract front ſenſe,” or beyond their pre- 

ſent private temporal intereſt. And it were well, if, even in civi- 

lized nations, this was not, very nearly, the caſe of too many men, 

when left entirely to themſelves, and void of particular inſtruction. 

2. AND BY EARLY PREJUDICES AND FALSE NOTIONS, 

- The greater part of mankind are not only unattentive, and 

barely ignorant; but commonly they have alſo, through a careleſs 

and evil education, taken up early prejudices, and many vain and 
tooliſh notions; which pervert their natural underſtanding; and 
hinder them from uſing their reaſon in moral matters to any effectual 
purpoſe. This cannot be better deſcribed thah in the words of Cicero J 


* « Multis fignis natura declarat quid velit :. —obſurdeſcimus tamen neſcio quo modo, | 


ac nec audimus. Cic. de Amicit., Me ? 
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185 Ti EVIDENCE or NATURAL 
If we had coine into the world,“ faith * he, © in ſuch circum. 
* ſtances,,as that we could clearly and diſtinctly have diſcerned 


e nature herſelf, and have been able in the courle of our lives to 
<< follow her true and uncorrupted directions; this alone mi 


* haye been ſufficient, and there would have been little need of 
« teaching and inſtruction. But now nature has given us onl 

« ſome ſinall ſparks of right reaſon, which we ſo quickly extingui 

with corrupt opinions and evil practices, that the true light of 
nature no where appears, As ſoon as we are brought into the 
& world, immediately we dwell in the midſt of all wickedneſs, and 
are ſurrounded with a number of moſt perverſe and fobliſh 
& Opinions; ſo that we ſeem to ſuck in error even with our nurſes 
« milk, Afterwards, when we return to our parents, and are com- 
£ mitted to tutors ; then we are further ſtocked with ſuch 9 
# of errors, that truth becomes perfectly overwhelmed with falſhood; 
F and the moſt natural ſentiments of our minds are entirely ſtifled 
« with confirmed follies. But when, after all this, we enter upon 
& bulineG in the world, and make the multitude, conſpiring every 
£ where in wickedneſs, our great guide and example; then our yer 


nature itſelf is wholly transformed, as it were, into corrupt 


opinions. A livelier deſcription of the preſent corrupt eſtate of 
human nature is not eaſily to be met with, FIR 
23. AND BY SENSUAL APPETITES AND WORLDLY BUSINESS, . 
In the generality of men, the appetites and deſires of ſenſe are ſo 
violent, and importunate, the buſineſs and the pleaſures of the 
world take up ſo much of their time, and their paſſions are ſo very 
ſtrong and unreaſonable, that, of themſelves, they are very back- 
ward and unapt to employ their reaſon, and fix their attention upon 
moral matters; and ſtil] more backward to apply themſelves to the 
practice of them. The love of plcafure is {as Ariſtotle elegantly + 
expreſies it) ſo nouriſhed up with us from our very childhood, and 
ſo incorporated 7 it were) into the whole courſe of our lives, that 
it is very difficult ſor men to withdraw their thoughts from ſenſual 
objects, and faſten them upon things remote from ſenſe. And if 
perhaps they do attend a little, and begin to ſee the reaſonableneſs 
of governing themſelves by a higher principle than mere ſenſe and 
appetite; yet with ſuch 4 variety of temptations are they perpe- 


* 4 Sj tales nos natura genuiſſet, ut eam ipſam intueri & peripicere, eque optima duce 
« curſum vitæ conficere poſſemus; haud eſſet ſanè quod quiſquam rationem & doctrinam 
«<< requireret, Nunc vero, &c.” Cic. Tuſc Queſt. Hb. III. | 

*« Nune parvulos nobis dedit igniculas, quos celeriter malis moribys — = 
vat's fic reſtinguimus, ut nuſquam nature lumen appareat.Simul atque editi inlucem 
& ſuſcepti ſumus, in omni continue pravitate, & in ſumma opinionum perverſitate ver- 
1% farur; ut pene cum loQte nutricis, errorem ſuxiſſe videamur, Cum vero parentibus red- 
« diti, deinde magifris traditi ſumus, tum ita variis imbyimur erroribus, ut vanitati veritas, 
% & opinioni_confirmatz natura ipſa cedat.—“ um vero accedit eodem, quaſi maximus 
4% quidem magiſter, populus, atque omnis undique ad vitia conſentjens multitudo z tum 
plane inficimur opinonum pravitate, a naturaque ipfa deſciſcimus.” Ibid. » 

+ "El: d ix mi waow vu, owlibeanlai Laos dis xa yaremev Ewdlgl{novat rure 
T3 Hi Nee, iynexeno jive 79 Pix. Ariſtot. Ethic. lib. II. c. 2. | ; 

t © Vitia de mercede ſolicicant : avaritia pecuniam promittit ; lux ria multgs ac varies 


- © voluptates: ambitio purpuram & plauſum z & ex hoc potentiam, & quigquid potentia 


6 it.“ Senec. Epiſt. 89. 
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tually incompaſſed, and continually. folicited ; and the ſtrength of 
pathons and appetites makes fo great. oppoſition to the motipns of 
reaſon ; that commonly they yield and ſubmit to practiſe thoſe 
things, Which at the ſame time the reaſon of their own mind “ con- 
demns ; and what they allow not that they do. Which obſervation 
is ſo true of too great a part of mankind, that Plato upon this 
ground declares, + & All arts and ſciences to have in his opinipn leſs 
« of difficulty in them than that of making men gopd;”” infomuch 
that, * it is well,” faith he, & if men can come to attain a right 
te ſenſe, and juſt and true notions of things, even by that time they 
« arrive at old age.” . 5 : 

4. AND ABOVE ALL, BY VITIOUS HABITS AND PRACTICES. 

But that which, above all other things, moſt depraves men's na- 
tural underſtanding, and hinders them from diſcerning and judging 
rightly, of moral truths, js this; that as ſtupid and careleſs igno- 
rance leads them into fond and ſuperſtitious opinions, and the ap- 
petites of ſenſe overeome and tempt them into practices contrary to 
their conſcience and judgement; fo, on the reverſe, the multitude of 
ſuperſtitious opinions, vitious habits, and debauched practices, 
which prevail in all ages through the greater part of the world, do 
reciprocally increaſe men's groſs ignorance, careleſſneſs, and ſtupi- 
dity. Falſe and unworthy notions of God, or ſuperſtitious appre- 
henſions concerning him, which men careleſsly and inconſideratel 
happen to take up at firſt, do (as it were) blind the eyes of their 
reaſon for the future, and hinder them from diſcerning what of, it- 
ſelf originally was eaſy. enough to be diſcovered. © That which 
*® may be known of God,” Rom. i. 19. &c. ( has been manifeſt 
« enough unto men in all ages; for God hath ſhewed it unto them; 
« for the inviſible things of him from the creation of the world 
« are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are made; 
even his eternal power and Godhead :” fo that they, who are ig- 
norant of him, cannot but be without excuſe. But notwithſtanding 
all the heathen world had fo ceftain means of knowing God: yet 
generally they glorified him not as God; neither were -thanktul, 
but became vain in their imaginations, and their fooliſh heart was 
darkened; and they changed the glory of the incorruptible God, 
into images of the Fam and moſt contemptible creatures; and 
worſhipped and ſerved the creature more than the Creator, who is 
bleſſed for ever. The natural conſequence of which abſurd ido- 
latry, and alſo the juſt judgement of God upon them for it, was, 


that they were given up to a reprobate mind, to uncleanneſs and 


to all vile affections to ſuch a degree, that not only their common 
practices, but even their moſt 2 rites and religious perform- 


ide N l, Sr ravre mh ir heat ofov vd Aherrbel rie iv3ont, mae T3 bud 
22} dai avliarucy, Ibailia; Seat, bn” bvavlia; AH,. Plato de Legib. lib: I. 
* „Video meliora probeque, deterio-a ſequor. | 
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188 TRT EVIDENCE or NATURAL 
ances, became themſelves the extremeſt abominations. And when 
men's morals are thus corrupted, and they run with greedineſs into 
alt exceſs of riot and debauchery ; then, on the other hand, by the 
fame natural conſequence, and by the fame juſt judgement of God, 
both their vitious cuſtoms and actions, as well as füperftitious pi 
nions, reciprecally increaſe “ the blindneſs of their hearts,” Eph. 
iv. 18, 19, darken the jndgement of their underſtandings, ſtupify 
and fear their conſciences ſo as to become paſt feeling, and by de- 
grees * extinguiſh wholly that light of nature in their on minds, 
which was given them originally to enable them to diſcern between 
good and evil. | ry | . 
W'HEREFORE MEN HAVE GREAT NEED TO BE TAUGHT AND 
; INSTRUCTED IN MATTERS OF RELIGION, ' 

By theſe means it comes to paſs, that though the great'qbliga- 
tons and the principal motives of morality are indeed certainly 
diſcoverable and demonſtrable by right reaſon; and all conſiderate 
men, when thoſe motives and obligations are fairly propoſed to 
them, muſt of neceſſity (as has been fully proved in the foregoing 
heads) yield their afſent to them as certain and undeniable truths: 
yet under the diſadvantages now mentioned (as it is the caſe of 
moſt men to fall under ſome or other of them), very few are of 
themſelves able, in reality and effect, to diſcover thoſe truths clearly 


and plainly for themſelves; but moſt men have great need of par- 


ticular teaching and much inſtruction, not without ſome weight of 
ft. To raiſe and ſtir up their attention; to move them to ſhake 
off their habitual careleſſneſs, ſtupidity, and inconſiderateneſs; to 
perſuade them to make uſe of their natural reaſon and underſtanding, 
and to apply their minds to apprehend and ſtudy the truth and cer- 
tainty of theſe things. For, as men, notwithitanding all the ra- 
wonal faculties they are by nature endued with, may yet through 
mere neglect and incogitancy be groſsly and totally ignorant of the 
plaineſt and moſt obvious mathematical truths: ſo men may alſo, 
for want of conſideration, be very ignorant of ſome of the plaineſt 
moral obligations, which, as ſoon as diſtinctly propoſed to them, 
they cannot poſſibly avoid giving their aſſent unto. | 

2. To give them a due ſenſe, and right and juſt apprehenſions 
concerning theſe things; to convince them of the great concern 
and vaſt importance of them; to correct the falſe notions, vain. 
pyejudices, and fooliſh opinions, which deprave their judgment; 
and to remove that levity and heedleſsneſs of ſpirit, which makes 
men frequently to be in their practice very little influenced by what 
in abſtract opinion they may ſeem firmly to believe. For there 


are many men, who will think themſelves, highly ured, if any 


one {nould make any doubt of their-believing the indiſpenſable obli- 
gations of morality, and the certainty of a future ſtate of rewards 


. * © Tuſtos natura eſſe-faftos ; —tantam autem eſſe corruptelam male conſuetudinis, ut 


« ah ea tanquam tgniculi extinguantur a natura dati; exorianturque & confirmentur vitia, 
© contraria.”* Cic. de Legib. lib. 1. 5 . | 
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and REVEALED RELIGION. 189 
and puniſhments ; who yet in their lives and actions ſeem to haue 
upon their minds but a very ſmall ſenſe of the weight and infinite 
importance of theſe great truths. : bh ON 


3. To inculcate theſe theſe things frequently upon them, and preſs 
them effectually to the practice of the plaineſt and moſt neceflary 
duties; to perſuade them to moderate thoſe paſſions, to ſubdue 
thoſe luſts, to conquer thoſe appetites, to deſpiſe thoſe pleaſures of 
ſenſe, and (which is the greateſt difficulty of all) to reform and r- 
rect thoſe vitious cuſtoms and evil habits, which tempt and hurt 
them too often into the commiſſion of ſuch things as they are den- 
vinced at the ſame time, in the reaſon of their own, minds, ought 
not to be practiſed. For it is very poſſible men may both clear 
underſtand their duty, and alſo be fully convinced of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of practiſing ĩt; and yet, at the ſame time, find & a law in 
« their members warring and prevailing againſt the law of their 
« mind, and bringing them into captivity to the law of ſin aud 
« death,” Rom. vii. 23. Men * may be pleaſed with the beautxg 
and excellency of virtue, and have, ſome faint inclinations and even 
reſolutions to practiſe it; and yet, at the return of their'temptatians, 
conſtantly fall back into their accuſtomed vices; if the great mo- 

tives of their duty be not very frequently and very ſtrongly inoul- 

cated upon them, ſo as to make very deep and laſting: impreflinzes 
upon their minds; and they have not ſome greater and higher af 
ſiſtance afforded them, than the bare — of their own {pe+ 
culative reaſon. A * 


| 5 FF BY „ C1065 16805 © %7 ieee e 
For theſe reaſons (I ſay] it is abſolutely neceſlary, that, notwick- 


ſtanding the natural demonſtrableneſs both of the obligations and 


motives of morality, yet conſidering the manifeſt corraptneſs of the 
preſent eſtate which human nature is in, the generality. of, men muit 
not by any means be left wholly to the workings, of Kate Own 
minds, to the uſe of their natural faculties, and to the bare con- 
victions of their own reaſon; but, muſt be dug eee and 
inſtructed in their duty, muſt have the motives of it frequently and 
{ſtrongly preſſed and -1nculeated upon them with great weight and 
authority, and muſt have many extraordinary aſhſtances\afarded 
them; to keep them effectually in the practice of the great and 
plaineſt duties of religion. . 5100 ads nn 
THE GREAT USE AND NECESSITY OF AN ORDER OF PREACHERS» 

And hence we may, by the way, juſtly obſerve, the exceeding 
great uſe and neceſſity there is, of eſtabliſhing an order or ſucceſſion 
of men, whoſe. peculiar office and continual employment it may be, 
to teach and inſtruct people in their aan to preſs and exhort them 
perpetually to the practice of it, and to be inſtruments of conveying 
to them extraordinary aſſiſtances for that purpoſe. Lo which ex- 
cellent inſtitution, the right and worthy notion of God and his 


„ Quidam ad magnificas voces excitantur, & tranſeunt in affectum dicentium, alacres 
© vultu & animo. Rapii illos inſtigatque rerum pulchritudo. —Juva, protinus que? audias 
has facere. Afficiuntur illi, & ſunt'quales jubentur, $i illa animo forma permanent, ſi non | 
impetum infignem rotinus populus honeſti difſuaſor excipiat. Pauci illam quam con- 
« ceperant mentem, — perferre potuerunt. Senec. Epiſt. 109. 
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divine perfections, the juſt ſenſe and underſtanding of the great 
duties of religion, and the univerſal belief and due apprehenſion of 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, which the generality 
even of the meaner and more ignorant fort of people among us are 
now poſſeſt of is manifeſtly and undeniably almoſt wholly owing. 
As I ſhalt have occaſion hereafter more particularly to obferve. 


VI. Though in almoſt every age there have indeed been in the 
heathen world ſome wiſe and brave and good men, who have. made 
it their buſineſs to ſtudy and practiſe the duties of natural religion 
themfelves, and to teach and exhort -others to do 'the like ; who 
feem therefore to have been raiſed up by providence, as inſtruments 
to reprove in ſome meaſure and put ſome kind of check to the ex- 
treme ſuperſtition and wickedneſs of the nations wherein th 
lived; yet none of theſe have ever been able to reform the world, 
with any conſiderably great and univerſal ſucceſs; becauſe they 
have been but very few, that have in earneſt ſet themſelves about 
this excellent work; and they that have indeed ſincerely done it, 
have themſelves been entirely ignorant of ſome doctrines, and very 
doubtful and uncertain of others, abſolutely neceſſary for the bring- 
ing about that great end; and thoſe things which they have been 
certain of, and in good meaſure underſtood, they have not been 
able to prove and explain clearly enough; and thoſe that they have 
deen able beth to prove and explain by ſufficiently clear reaſoning, 
they have not yet had authority enough to enforce and inculcate 
upon men's minds with ſo ftrong an impreſſion, as to influence and 
govern the general practice of the world. . 

1. There have indeed in almoſt every age been, in the heathen 
world, ſome wiſe and brave and good men, who have made it their 
buſineſs to ſtudy and practiſe the duties of natural religion them- 
ſelves, and to teach and exhort others to do the like. An eminent 
inſtance whereof, in the Eaſtern nations, the Scripture itſelf affords 
us in the hiſtory of Job; concerning whom it does not certainly 
appear, that he knew any poſitive revealed inſtitution of religion, or 
that, before his ſufferings, any immediate revelation was made to 
him, as there was to Abraham and the reſt of the Patriarchs. 
Among the Greeks, Socrates ſeems to be an extraordinary example 
of this kind. Concerning whom Plato tells us, in his « Apology,” 
that * he did nothing elſe, but go continually about, l 
both old and young, not to be ſo much ſolicitous to gratify the ap- 
petites of the body, or to heap up wealth, or to raiſe themſelves to 
honour, or gain any outward advantage whatſoever, as to improve 
the mind, by the continual exerciſe of all virtue and goodneſs; 
teaching them, that a man's true value did not arife from his riches, 
or from any outward circumſtances of life; but that true riches, 
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and every real good; whether public or private, proceeded wholly 
from virtue. After him, Plato, and Ariſtotle, and others, followed his 
example in teaching morality. And among the Romans, Cicero: 
and, in later times, Epictetus and Antoninus, and ſeveral others, 

ve the world admirable ſyſtems of Ethics, and noble and moral 
inſtructions and exhortations bf excellent uſe and benefit to the 
generations wherein they lived, and deſervedly of great value and 
eſteem even unto. this day. 11 4 yet bs 43-1) i 
2. WHO SEEM TO HAVE BEEN DESIGNED BY PROYIDENCE TO 

BEAR WITNESS AGAINST THE WICKEDNESS OF TRE NATIONS 

WHEREIN THEY LIVED. ' | Ks 

So that, I think, it may very juſtly be ſuppoſed, that theſe men 
were raiſed up and deſigned by Providence (the abundant goodneſs 
of God having never left itſelf wholly without witneſs, notwith- 
ſtanding the greateſt corruptions and provocations of mankind), as 
inſtruments to reprove in ſome meaſure, and put ſome kind of check 
to the extreme ſuperſtition and wickedneſs of the nations wherein 
they lived; or at leaſt to bear witneſs againſt, and condemn it. 
Concerning Job, the caſe is evident and confeſſed. And for the 
ſame reaſon, ſome of the ancienteſt writers of the church have not 
ſcrupled to & call even Socrates alſo, and ſome others of the belt of 
the heathen moraliſts, by the name of Chriſtians; and to affirm, 
that 4 as the law was as it were a ſchoolmaſter to bring the Jews 
unto Chriſt, ſo true moral philoſophy was to the Gentiles a prepa- 


rative to receive the goſpel. This perhaps was carrying the matter 


ſomewhat too far; but, to be ſure, thus much we may ſafely aſſert, 


that whatever any of tlieſe men were at any time enabled to deliver 


wiſely and profitably and agreeably to divine truth, Was as à light 
ſhining in a dark — derived to them by a ray of that infinite 
overflowing goodneſs, which does good to all even both juſt and 
unjuſt ; from God, the fole author of all truth and wiſdom; and 
this for ſome advantage and . benefit to the reſt of the world, even 
in its blindeſt and moſt corrupt eſtate. | He eee n ene 
3. Bur YET NONE OF THESE MEN WERE: EVER ABLE ro E- 
FORM THE WORLD WITH ANY. CONSIDER ABLE SUCCESS, | 
But then, notwithſtanding the moſt that can be made of this ſup- 
poſition, it is certain the effo@ of all the teaching and inſtructio 
even of the beſt of the philoſophers in the heathen world, was in 
compariſon very ſmall and inconſiderable. They never were able 
to reform the world with any great and univerfal ſucceſs, nor to 
keep together any conſiderable number of men in the knowledge 
and practice of true virtue. With reſpect to the worſhip of God, 
idolatry prevailed univerſally in all nations; and, notwithſtanding 
men did indeed know God, ſo as to be without excuſe, yet they 
* Kat & α⁵]ü Adyy Hiabeanlec, Xgrinndl digt, xà ANN Avogele Inoay* oor u ERA, wil 
resgd vue nai Hearne, xa} os Uανν¼mt arte: z BagCagors IB "Acai, Kc. Juſtin. Apolog. 2. 
+ Taxa I da weonyupiveg Toig EMM id H Hhνοeο iu „ Wolv 5 Toy Kugioy na? , 
ical xa} Te; EMAmage Imatayoyn yag H anrh T3 EXNnva, & 6 vie TR; "ECpaiuy oi; 
0 IR Toiyuy #-pineropia „wpog dero Th urs xgigd v νLÜu;. Clem. 
1 0 dei pag bret, rab ra, 10} de aN Malay Span. Orige Adver. Cell. ub. I. 
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194 Tt EVIDENCE or NATURAL 
4 did not like to retain him in their knowledge, but became vain 
c in their imaginations, and their fooliſſi heart Was darkened, and 
they changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into images, 
Rom. i. 21, and 28. of the vileſt creatures; and no philoſaphers 
ever turned any great number of men from this abſurd idolatry, to 
the aeknowledgement and worſhip of the only true God. In re- 
ſpect of men's dealings one with another; honour, and intereſt, and 
friendſhip, and laws, and the neceſſities of ſociety, did indeed cauſe 
juſtice to be practiſed in many heathen nations to a great degree; 
but very feẽ men among them were juſt and equitable upon right 
and true principles, a due ſenſe of virtue, and a conſtant fear and 
love of God. With reſpect to themſelves, intemperance and lux- 
ury and unnatural uncleanneſs was commonly practiſed, even in 
the moſt civilized countries; and this not ſo. much in oppoſition 
to the doctrine of the philoſophers, as by the conſent indeed and 
encouragement of too great a part of them. I ſhall not 
upon this ungrateful and melancholy ſubject: there are accounts 
enough extant of the univerſal corruption and debauchery of the 
heathen world. St. Paul's deſcription of it, in the whole firſt chap- 
ter of his epiſtle to the Romans, is alone ſufficient; and * the com- 
plaints of their own writers abundantly confirm it. The diſciples 
of they beſt moraliſts, at leaſt the practiſers of their doctrine, were; 
in their own life-time, very + few; as too plainly appears from the 
evil treatment which that great man Socrates met withal all Athens. 
And, at their deaths, their doctrine in great meaſure died with them; 
not having any ſufficient evidence or authority to ſupport it. And 
their followers quickly fell back into the common idolatry, ſuper- 
ſtition, uncleanneſs, and debauchery. Of which, the character the 
Roman writers give of thoſe that called themſelves the diſciples: of 
Socrates, is a particular and remarkable inſtance. Theſe conſidera- 
tions (ſo very early did they appear to be true) affected in ſuch a 
manner that great admirer of Socrates, Plato; that he ſometimes 
ſeems to give over all hopes of working any reformation in men * 
philoſophy ;/ and ſays, that 4 © a good man, when he conſiders theſe 
<« things, would even chooſe to ſit quiet, and ſhift for himſelf; like 
c A man that, in a violent hurricane, creeps under a wall for his de- 
& fence; and ſeeing the whole world round about him filled with 
all manner of wickedneſs, be content if, preſerving his ſingle felb 
„ Egregium ſanctumque virum ſi cerno, bimembri 1 5 
& Hoc monſtrum puero, vel mirandis ſub aratro ; Or 0 Sap 
« Piſcibus inventis, & fœtæ comparo mule.” Juvenal. Sat. xiii. 64. 
+ sint licet perhoneſti; ſed audire depoſcimus quot ſint aut fuerint numero. Un 


4 Tuo, Tres. At genus humanum non ex bonis pauculis, ſed ex cæteris omnibus #ftimar} 
ce convenit.“ Arnob. adverſ. Gentes, lib. II. | NY OP | 42 
% Da mihi virum qui fit iracundus, maledicus, effrænatus; pauciſſimis Dei verbis tam 
<« placidum, quam ovem, reddam. Da libidinoſum, &c. -N umquis bæc Philoſophorym 
ac aut unquam preftitit, aut præſtare, fi velit, poteſt? Lactant. lib. III. 
Haęà uv rol;  EAXNouw fig rig paidwy, xa} e el FruTrg©-, & Vie adverſ Celſ. lib. I. 
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and REVENLED RELIGION. wiz 
u from iniquity and every evil work, he can paſs away the preſent . 
« life in i and at 10 die with tran rite Ml — hope.” . 
And indeed, for many reaſons, it was altogether, impoſſible, that 
the teaching of the philoſophers ſhould ever be able to reform man- 
kind, and recover them out of their very degenerate and corrupt 
eſtate, with any conſiderably great and univerſal ſucceſs,  _ 1 
1. BECAUSE THEY HAVE BEEN BUT VERY FEW, THAT HAVE IN 
EARNEST SET THEMSELVES ABOUT THAT EXCELLENT WORK, | 
In the firſt place, becauſe the number of thoſe who have in ear- 
neſt ſet themſelves about this excellent work have been exceedingly . 
few, Philoſophers indeed, that called themſelves ſo, there were, 
enough in every place, and in every age. But thoſe who truly made 
it their buſineſs to improve their reaſon to the height; to free them- 
ſelves from the ſuperſtition, which overwhelmed the whole world; 
to ſearch out the obligations of morality, and the will of God their 
creator; fo obey it ſincerely themſelves, as far as they could diſcover 
it by the light of nature; and to encourage and exhort others to do 
the like; were but a very few names. The doctrine of far the 
greateſt part of the philoſophers conſiſted plainly in nothing but 
words, and ſubtilty, and ſtrife, and empty contention; and did not 
u all amend even their own manners; much leſs was fitted to re- 
form the world. Their ſcholars, as Ariſtotle * excellently deſcribes . 
them, & thought themſelves greatly improved in philoſophy, and that 
« they were become gallant men, if they did but hear and underſtand 
« and learn to diſpute about morality ; though it had no effect at 
« all, nor influence upon their manners. Juſt as if a ſick man 
« ſhould expect to be healed, by hearing a phyſician diſcourſe ; 
though he never followed any cf his directions. Undoubtedly,” 
faith he, < the mind of the one was exactly as much improved by 
« ſuch philoſophy ; as the health of the other's body, by ſuch phy? 
« fic.” And no wonder the generality of the common hearers: 
judged of their own improvement in philoſophy by ſuch falſe mea 
ſures; when the enormous vitiouſneſs of the lives of the philoſo= 
phers themſelves made it plainly appear, that f their art was not fo 
much intended and fitted for the reformation of men's manners, as 
to be an exerciſe of wit and ſubtilty, and an inſtrument of vain- 3 
| glory, Excepting perhaps Socrates and Plato, and ſome others of 
that rank ; this account 1s too plainly true of the greateſt part of 
the philoſophers, The argument is too unpleaſant, to inſtance in 
particulars, Whoever pleaſes may, in Diogenes Laertius and other 
writers, find accounts enough of the lewdneſs and unnatural vices 
of moſt of the philoſophers. It is a ſhame for us ſo much as to 
ſpeak of thoſe things which were done of them, not only in ſecret, 
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5 + * Incluſos ¶ Philoſop os] in angulis, facienda præcipere, quæ ne ipfi quidem faciunt 1 

1 m9 ny & quoniam ſe a veris actibus removerunt, apparet eos Exercend# * 
cauſa, vel a 1 gratia, artem ipfam philoſophiz regerifle,” Lactant. lib. III. 
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1944 Tux EVIDENCE or NATURAL 
ut even in the moſt public manner. I ſhall here only add the 


| judgement of Cicero; a man as able to paſs a right judegment in 


this matter as ever lived. « Do you think,” fays * he, « that 


. < theſe things [meaning the precepts of morality] had any in- 


c fluence upon thoſe men (cxecpang only a very few of them), 
« who taught, and writ, and diſputed about them? No; who is 


e there of all the philoſophers, whoſe mind and. life and manners 


« were comformable to right reaſon ? who ever made his philoſophy 
ce to be the law and rule of his life, and not a mere boaſt and ſhow 
« of his wit and parts? who obſerved his own inſtruftions, and 
&« lived in obedience to his own precepts? On the contrary; many 
e of them were ſlaves to filthy luſts, many to pride, many to co- 
« yetouſneſs, &c.” 5 N „ 
2. AND THOSE FEW OF THE PHILOSOPHERS, WHO DID INDEED 
SINCERELY ENDEAVQUR TO REFORM MANKIND, WERE YET 
THEMSELVES ENTIRELY IGNORANT OF SOME DOCTRINES 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO THE BRINGING: ABOUT THAT 
GREAT END, + HEE TV 
Thoſe few extraordinary men of the philoſophers, who did in- 


deed in good meaſure ſincerely obey the laws of natural religion 


themſelves, and made it their chief buſineſs to inſtruct and ex 
others to do the ſame, were yet themſelves entirely ignorant of 
{ome doctrines abſolutely xp: Ac to the bringing about this great 
end, of the reformation and recovery of mankind, 3 

In general: having no knowledge of the whole ſcheme, order, 
and ſtate of things, the method of God's governing the world, his 
Fenity of human nature, 
the ground. and circumſtances of men's preſent corrupt condition, 
the manner of the divine interpoſition neceſſary to their recovery, 
and the glorious end to which God intended finally to conduct 
them; having no knowledge (I ſay) of all this, their whole at- 
tempt to diſcover thatruth of things, and to inſtruct others therein, 
was + like wandering in the wide ſea, without. knowing whither 
they were to go, or which way they were to take, or having any 
guide to conduct them. And accordingly ꝗ the wiſeſt of them were 
never backward to confeſs their own ignorance and great blindneſs: 


that truth & was hid from them, as it were in an unfathomable 


depth: that || they were much in the dark, and very dull and ſtu- 


dec Sed hæc eadem num cenſes apud eos ipſos valere, nifi admodum paucos, à quibus 
4, inventa, diſputata, conſcripta ſunt ? Quotus enim quiſque philoſophorum invenitur, qui 
fit ita moratus, ita animo ac vita conſtitutus, ut ratio poſtulat; qui diſciplinam ſuam non 
tc oftentationem ſeientiæ, ſed legem vitæ putet ; qui obtemperet ipſe ſibi, & decretis ſuis 
ec pareat ? Videre licet wultos, libidinum ſervos, &c.” Cic. Tuſculan, Quæſtion. lib. II. 

+ * Errant ergo velut in mari magno, nec quo ferantur intelligunt ; quia nec viam 
« cernunt, nec ducem ſequuntur.“ Lactant. lib. VI. 

„Ex ͤcæteris phitoſophis, nonne optimus & graviſſimus quiſque confitetur, multa ſe 

& g norare; & multa fibi etiam atque etiam eſſe diſcenda?“ Cic. Tuſc, Quæſt. 3 

& Er Hub Ae _ - 8 8 N 8 

j| © Tui ergo te, Cicero, libri arguunt, quam nihil a philoſophia difci poſſit ad vitam. 
„% Hzc tua verba ſunt: mihi autem non modo ad ſapientiam cæci videmur; ſed ad ea 
> ipſa,-que aliqua ex parte cerni videantur, hebetes & obtufil? LaQaat. lib. III. 3 
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and REVEALED RELIGION. 198 
pid, not only as to the profounder things of wiſdom, but as to ſuch 
things alſo which ſeemed very capable of being in great part diſ- 
covered : nay, that even * thoſe things, which in themſelves were 
of all others the moſt manifeſt (that is, which, whenever made 
known, would appear moſt obvious and evident), their natural un- 
derſtanding was of itſelf as unqualified to find out and apprehend, as 
the eyes of bats to behold the light of the ſun : that the very firſt 
and moſt neceſſaty thing of all, the nature and attributes of God 
himſelf +, were, notwithſtanding all the general helps of reaſon, very 
difficult to them to find out, in particular, and {till more difficult to 
explain; it being much ꝓ more eaſy to ſay what God was not, than 
what he was: and, finally, that the method of inſtructing men ef- 
fectually, and making them truly wiſe and good, was a thing 5 very 
obſcure and dark, and difficult to be found out. In a word, So- 
crates himſelf always openly profeſſed, that he pretended to be wiſer 
than other men only in this one thing, that he was duly ſenſible of 
his own ignorance, and || believed that it was merely 2 that very 
reaſon, that the oracle pronounced him the wiſeſt of men. 
PARTICULARLY, THEY WERE VERY IGNORANT IN WHAT MAN- 

NER GOD MIGHT BE ACCEPTABLY WORSHIPPED, 

More particularly : the manner in which God might be accepta- 
bly worſhipped, theſe men were entirely and unavoidably ignorant of. 
That God ought to be worſhipped, is, in the general, as evident 
and plain from the light of nature as any thing can be: but in what 
particular manner, and with what. kind of ſervice he will be wor- 
ſhipped, cannot be certainly diſcovered by bare reaſon. Obedience 
to de obligations of nature, and imitation of the moral attributes of 
God, the wiſeſt philoſophers eaſily knew, was undoubtedly the moſt 
acceptable ſervice to God. But ſome external adoration ſeemed 
alſo to be neceſſary ; and how this was to be performed, they could 
not with any certainty diſcover. Accordingly even the very beſt 
of them complied therefore generally with the outward religion of 
their country, and adviſed others to do the fame ; and fo, notwith- - 
ſtanding all their wiſe diſcourſes, they fell lamentably into the prac- 
tice of the moſt fooliſh idolatry. LaQantius obſerves that Socrates 
himſelf **, at the concluſion of one of the braveſt diſcourſes that 
ever was made by any philoſopher, ſuperſtitiouſly ordered a facrifice 
to be offered for him to Æſculapius. But herein Lactantius was 
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Ta)/2; ad õẽͥ.;e Plato in Timæs. a | 83 
5 Profecto eos ipſos, qui ſe aliquid certi habere arbitrantur, addubitare coget doctiſ- 

ſimorum hominum de maxima re tanta diſſenſio.“ Cic. de Natura Deor. lib. I. 

R vs Utinam tam facile vera invenire poſſem, quam falſa convincere." Id. Ibid. 
exe eb Ae · pert” ita. Ka} jor Tur ear; yi Tw ve paivila; xa} ln 
"fv &y ou6lewveg xat due Tigger] ©. Plato de Republ. lib. IV. : | 

|| Sce Plato in Apologia Socratis, a e 
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4 ar delt, nal ay aunhouls Plato in Phædone. ; d 
* Illud vero nonne ſummę vanitatis; quod ante mortem familiares ſuos rogavit, ut 

Steulapio gallum, quem voverat, pro fe ſactarent.“ Lactant. lib III. Hos 

Q 2 | certainly 


106 TRE EVIDENCE or, NATURAL © 
certainly miſtaken : for Socrates undoubtedly ſpake this in mockery 

of AÆſculapius; looking upon death as his trueſt deliverance, 

Plato, after having delivered very noble and almoſt divine truths 
concerning the nature and attributes of the Supreme God, * weakly 

adviſes men to worſhip Hikewiſe inferior gods, dæmons, and 
ſpirits; and dared not to condemn the worſhipping even of ſtatues 

iſo and images, dedicated according to the laws of their count: 3 
as if + the honour they paid to lifeleſs idols, could procure the fa- 

vour and good-will of ſuperior intelligences. And We he cor- 
rupted and ſpoiled the beſt philoſophy in the world, by adding ido- 
latry to that worſhip, which he had wiſely and bravely before proved 
to be due to the Creator of all things. After him, Cicero, the great. 
eſt and beſt philoſopher that Rome or perhaps any other nation 
ever produced, allowed & men to continue the idolatry of their an- 
ceſtors; adviſed them || to conform themſelves to the ſuperſtitious 
religion of their country, in offering ſuch ſacrifices to different gods, 
as were by law eſtabliſhed; and * diſapproves and finds fault with 
the Perſian Magi, for burning the temples of the Grecian Fes For | 
aſſerting that the whole univerſe was God's temple. ' In al which, 
he fondly contradicts himſelf, by ++ inexcuſeably complying with the 
practices of thoſe men, whom in many of his writings he largel 

and excellently proves to be extremely fooliſh upon account of thol. 
very practices. And to mention no more (for indeed. thoſe of a 
lower rank, the Minuter philoſophers, as Tully calls them, are not 
| worth the mentioning) z that admirable moraliſt Epi&etus, who, 
'\ 0 for a true ſenſe of virtue, ſeems to Rave had no ſuperior in the | 
. heathen world; even he alſo 44 adviſes men to offer libations and 
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| 5 9 facrifices to the gods, every one according to the religion and cuſtom 
| nn of his country. EE 3 „ 
aw AND IN WHAT METHOD Gop 'wOULD BE RECONCILED To | 
15 RETURNING SINNERS. S. 
$ is | But ſtill more particularly: that which of all other things, theſe 
„ beſt and wiſeſt of the philoſophers were moſt abſolutely and uns: 


* Ttearov ur, $2jpetv, Titik; Th; Ar SN Te kal T3; Thy win xoag Jide, v 
ovloie Ay T4; Niete aglia nat dtüriga nal agipoga via, d dora TE Ti, tvorcing exon 
FLY XdVULmeMElz Se Je rh de, xa; Toi; deUνue̊ u oy ifapguy ul dav——Enaxonudi? 
ar ον HNevpeala Nha walguuy Seay xala vogeor aa. Plato de Legib. lib. IV. B 
. + Toe ftv y2e Thy D59y avec api, Tu. Thy d Eludva; ayarudla (purdjfpuentty 
BG d dydahAagoty xaimee aduyors ag, ix νẽiꝛa r  tpamvyovs De arena be"! 
aur tdi,! xa yacw ty. T lato de Legib. lib. XI. 
t ra mA wr αννν,̊α AY Elghtarva, & A n diele Thy prndropey le xgy ald 
\  elvacrgagivai &y TH dg Thy crouliv Twy ννν unte, Tv x H volevey A f⁰νjtᷣu TT | 
£iJownoadleaig. Orig. advefſ. Cel. lib. VI. | AE 3 
& * A patribus acceptns Deos placet coli.“ Cic. de Legib. lib. II. | TI 
te Item illua ex inftitutis pontificum & aruſpicum non mutandum eft, quibus hoſſiis 
c 1mmolandum cuique Deo.“ Id. ibid. Ke 2 | 1 
Nec ſequor Magos Perſarum, quibus auctoribus Xerxes inflammaſſe templa Gracie 
6c dicitur, quod parietibus includerent deos, quorum hic mundus omnis templum eſſet & 
< domus. Meljus Græci atque noſtri, qui, ut augerent pietatem in Deos, eaſdem illos, 
6 quas nos, urbes jncolere voluerunt.” Id. ibid. 2 RE AO 
++ K Video te, Cicero, terrena & manufatta venerari. Vana eſſe intelligis, & tamen 
ct endet fatis, que faciunt ipſi, quos ipſe ſtultiſſimos confiteris.—Si libenter errant etiam 
et il, quie:rare ſe ſentiunt, quanto magis vulgus indotum ?” Lactant. lib, II 
I 1 N nal Bien tal 076g x0 fas Kale. d w rgüd Inde geg Ana- Egittr apt | 
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an REVEALED RELIGION. 197 
*'roidably ignorant of, and yet which of all other things was of the 
2 importance for Und men to know, was the method by 
which ſuch as have erred from the right way, and have offended 
God, may yet again reſtore themſelves to the favour of God, and 
to the hopes of happineſs. From the conſideration of the good- 
neſs and mercifulneſs.of God, the philoſophers did indeed very rea- 
ſonably hope, that God would ſhew himſelf placable to ſinners, and 
might be ſome way reconciled ; but when we come to enquire more 
particularly, what propitiation he will accept, and in what manner 
this reconciliation muſt be made, here nature. ſtops, and expects 
with impatience the aid of ſome particular revelation; That God 
will receive returning ſinners, and accept of | repentance inſtead of 
perfect obedience, they cannot tertainly know, to whom he has not 
declared that he will do ſo. For though this be the moſt probable 
and only means of reconciliation. that nature ſuggeſts; yet whether 
this will be alone ſufficient, or whether God will not require fome- 
thing further, for the vindication of his juſtice, and of the honour 
and dignity of his laws and government, and for the expreſſing 
more effectually his indignation againſt ſin, before he will reſtore 
men to the privileges they have forfeited, they cannot be ſatisfacto- 
rily aſſured. For it cannot poſitively: be proved from any of God's 
attributes, that he is abſolutely obliged to pardon all creatures all 
their fins at all times barely and immediately upon their repenting. 
There ariſes therefore from nature no ſufficient comfort to ſinners, 
but anxious and endleſs ſolicitude about the means of appeaſing the 
Deity. Hence thoſe divers ways of ſacrificing, and numberlels ſu- 
perſtitions, which overſpread the face of the heathen world, but 
were ſo little ſatisfactory to the wiſer part of mankind, even in thoſe 
times of darkneſs, that the more conſidering philoſophers could 
not forbear frequently declaring, that * they thought thoſe rights 
could avail little or nothing towards appeaſing the wrath of a pro- 
voked God, or making their prayers acceptable in his ſight; but 
that ſomething ſtill ſeemed to them to be wanting, though they 
knew not what. 4% f 366-6114 tis erat ar; i 
3. AND OTHER DOCTRINES ABSOLUTELY -NECESSARY IN OR= 
DER TO REFORM MANKIND, THE BEST; PHILOSOPHERS WERE 
VERY DOUBTFUL AND, UNCERTAIN, ABOUT. | - + a 
Some other doctrines abſolutely neceſſary likewiſe to the bringing 
about this great end of the reformation of, mankind ; though there 
was indeed ſo much proof and. evidence of the truth of them to be 
drawn from reaſon, as that the beſt philoſophers could not by any 
means be entirely ignorant of them; yet ſo much doubtfulneſs, un- 
certainty, and unſteadineſs, was there in the thoughts and'afſertions 
of theſe philoſophers concerning them, as could not but t very 
much diminiſh their proper effect and influence upon the hearts 
and lives of men. I inſtance" in the - immortality of the ſoul, the 
* See Plato's Alcthiades , T yn poten nan 2 LO | 
„ et M chad 206 en che il er 4 Kela ee . pooh 
quia nemo vult ad incertum laborare. Lactant. lib, 111, N y wh, 
e certainty 
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certainty of a future ſtate, and the rewards and puniſhments to 
diſtributed in a life to come. The arguments which may be drawn 
from reaſon and from the nature of things, for the proof of theſe 
great truths, ſeem really (as I have before ſhewn) to come yer 
little ſhort of ftrict demonſtration ; and accordingly the wiſeſt phi. 
loſophers (as has likewiſe been ſhewn before) did indeed ſometimes 
ſeem to have reaſoned themſelves into a firm belief of them, and to 
have been fully convinced of their certainty and 7 even ſo far 
as to apply them to excellent purpoſes and uſes of life. But chen, 
on the other hand, a man cannot, without ſome pity and concern of 
mind, obſerve how ſtrangely at other times the weight of the ſame 
arguments ſeems to have ſlipt (as it were) out of their minds; and 
with what wonderful diffidence, 8 and unſteadineſs, they 
diſcourſe about the fame things. I do not here think it of any v 
great moment, that there were indeed ſome whole ſects of philo. 
ſophers, who abſolutely denied the immortality of the ſou}, and 
peremptorily rejected all kind of expectation of a life to come 
(though, to be ſure, this could not but in fome meaſurg ſhock the 
common people, and make them entertain ſome fuſpicion about the 
| ſtrength of the arguments uſed on the other ſide of the queſtion by 
wiſer men; yet) I ſay, it cannot be thought of any very great mo- 
ment, that ſome whole ſects of philoſophers did indeed abſolute 
deny the immortality of the ſou] ; becauſe theſe men were we 
reaſoners in other matters alſo, and plainly low and contemptible 
philoſophers, in compariſon of thoſe greater geniuſes we are now 
ſpeaking of. But that which I now obſerve, and which I fay can. 
not be obſerved without ſome pity and concern of mind, is this, that 
even thoſe great philoſophers themſelves, the very beſt and wiſeſt, and 
moſt conſiderate of them that ever lived, notwithſtanding the unde- 
niable ſtrength of the arguments which - ſometimes convinced them 
of the certainty of a future ſtate, did yet at other times expreſs 
themſelves with ſo much heſitancy and unſteadineſs Spire = 6 4 
as, without doubt, could not but extremely hinder the proper effect 
and influence which that moſt important confideration ought to 
have upon the hearts and lives of men. © I am now,” faid So- 
crates, a little before his death *, « about to leave this world; and 
« ye are ſtill to continue in it: which of us have the better part 
g allotted us, God only knows :” + ſeeming to expreſs ſome doubt- 
fulneſs, whether he ſhould have any exiſtence after death, or not. 
And again, at the end of his moſt admirable diſcourſe concerning 
the 11:mortality of the ſou]; “I would have you to know,” faid 
he to his friends who came to pay him their laſt viſit , « that] 
“ have great hopes I am now going into the company of good men; 
«yet 1 would not be too peremptory and confident concerning it. 
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+ © Quod præter Deos negat ſcire quenquam, ſeit ipſe, utrum melius ſit; nam divit 
40 ** * illud, nihil ut 4 tenet ad entemum. Cie, Tuſc. Qu. lib 1 
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« But & if death be only as it were a tranſmigration from hence 


« into another place, and thoſe things, which are told us, be in- 


« deed true, that thoſe who are. dead to us do all live there; then, 


“K Kc.“ So likewiſe Cicero, ſpeaking of the ſame ſubject : T will 
« endeavour,” faith + he, & to explain what you deſire; yet IL would 
« not have you depend upon what I ſhall ſay as certain. and in- 


« fallible; but I may gueſs, as other men do, at What ſeem. 


« moſt probable z and further than this, I cannot pretend to go. 


Again: © which of thoſe two opinions,” faith he, {that the ſoul | 
is mortal, or that it is immortal], © be true, God only knows; 


« which of them is moſt. probable, is a very great queſtion. And 
again, in the ſame diſcourſe, having broughtall thoſe excellent ar- 
guments before- mentioned in proof of the immortality of the ſoul; 
« Yet we ought not,“ ſaith & he, < to be over confidgꝑt of it; for 
« it often happens that we are ſtrongly affected at firſt with an 
« acute argument; and yet, a little while after, ſtagger in our judge- 
« ment and alter our opinion, even in clearer, matters than theſe ; 
« for theſe things muſt be confeſſed to haye ſame obſcurity in 
them.“ And again: © I know not how, faith he ||, “ when I 
« read the argumens. in proof of the ſoul's immortality, methinks, 
I am fully convinced; and yet, after I have laid, aſide the book, 
and come to think and conſider . of the matter alpne by myſelf, 
« preſently I find myſelf fallen again inſenſibly into my old doubts.” 


From all which it appears, that, notwithſtanding all the bright ar- 


guments and acute concluſions, and brave ſayings of the beſt phi- 
loſophers ; yet. life and _ immortality. were * not fully and ſatiſ- 
factorily brought to light by bare natural reaſon; but men ſtill 
plainly ſtood in need of ſome farther and more compleat diſcovery. 
4. AND THOSE THINGS WHICH THEY, WERE INDEED CERTAIN 

or, YET THEY WERE NOT ABLE. TO FPROVE AND EXPLAIN 

CLEARLY AND DISTINCTLY EN. 

Thofe things which the philoſophers were indeed the moſt fully 
certain of, and did in good meaſure underſtand; fuch as the obli- 
gations of virtue, and the will of God in matters of mern = 
they were never able to prove and explain clearly and diſtinctly 
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w; Ap ix Eliot wal; ol TedveSTe;, &ce Plato in Apolog. Socrat. Ur n f 
+ © Ea, quæ vis, ut potero, explicabo; nec tamen quaſi Pythius Apollo, certa ut ſint 
% & fixa quæ dixero; fed ut homunculus unus e multis, probabilia conjectura ſequens. 


lib. 1 NT NO Wat 
t © Harum ſententiarum quæ vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit 5 quæ veriſinillima, magna 
« quzſtio eſt,” Id. ibid. amn 


« Ultra enim quo progrediar, quam ut veriſimilia videam, non haben. Cie. T uſe. Qt. | 


§ © Etſi nihil nimis oportet conkdgy Movemur enim ſæpe aliquo tuts W 


* labamus mutamuſque ſententiam clari 
4% ſcuritas.”* Id. ibid. WY 5 r ee ee 
Neſcio quomodo, dum lego, aſſentior; cum poſui librum, & mecum ipſe de im- 
« mortalitate animorum cæpi cogitare, aſſenſio omnis illa elabitur.“ Id. ibid 
* Credebam facilè opinionibus magnorum virorum, rem gratiſſimam {anime im- 
« mortalitatem) promittentium magis quam probantium.”” Senec. Epiſt. 203. 5 
Adeo omnis illa tunc ſapientia Socratis, de induſtria venerat conſult | 


non de fiducia comperte veritatis,” „ de Anima. 
75 1 4 * DE 1830 


oribus etiam in rebus; in his eſt enim aliqua ob- 
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enough, to-perſons of all capacities, in order to their complete con. 
Lictien and reformation. F; |, becauſe moſt of their Abart 
upon theſe ſubjects have been rather ſpeculative and learned, nice 


and ſubtle diſputes, than practical and univerſally uſeful inftruc. 


tions. They proved, by ſtrict and nice argumentation, that the 


practice of virtue is wiſe and reaſonable and fit to he choſen; ra- 
ther than that it is of plain, neceſſary, and indiſpenſable. obli- 
1 And were able to deduce the will of God only by ſuch ab- 
ſtract and ſubtle reaſonings as the generality of men had by no 
means either abilities or opportunities to underſtand or be dul 
affected by, Their- very profeſſion and manner of life led them to 
make their philoſophy rather * an entertainment of leiſure time, a 
trial of wit and parts; an exerciſe of eloquence, and of the art and 
1kill of good ſpeaking; than an endeavour to reform the mann 
of men, bygſhewing them their plain and neceſſary duty. And ac- 
cordingly the ſtudy of it was, as Cicero + himſelf obſerves, un- 
avoidably confined to a few, and by no means fitted for the bulk 
and common. ſort of mankind, who, as they cannot judge of the 
true ſtrength of nice and abſtract arguments, ſo they will always be 
ſuſpicious of ſome fallacy in them. None Þ but men of parts wa 
ro 


learning, of ſtudy and liberal education, have been able. to p 


by the ſublime doctrine of Plato, or by the ſubtle diſputatipns of 
other . opth whereas the doctrine of morality, which is the 
rule of life and manners, ought to be plain, eaſy, and famiffar, and 
ſuited fully to the capacities of all men. Secondly, another reaſon 
why the philoſophexs were never able to prove and explain clearly 
and diſtinctly enough, even thoſe things of which they were the 
molt certain, to perſons of all capacities, in order to their complete 
conviction and reformation, was becauſe they never were able te 
frame to themſelves any complete, regular, and conſiſtent ſyſtem or 
ſcheme of things; but the truths which they taught, were 5 ſingle 
and ſcattered, accidental as it were, and hit upon by chance, rather 


than by any knowledge of the whole true ſtate of things; and 


conſequently leſs univerſally convictive. Nothing could be more 
Certain (as they all well knew), than that virtue was unqueſtion» 


* Profecto omnis iſtorum diſputatio, quanquam uberrimos fontes virtutis & ſcientie 
cc“ contineat, tamen collata cum horum [qui rempublicam gubernant] actis perfectiſque re- 
e bus, vereor ne non tantum yideatur attuliſſe negotiis hominum utilitatis, quantum oblec+ 


4e tationem quandam otii.“ Cic. de Repub. fragm. : | 
1 Eſt, inquit Cicero, philoſophia paucis contenta judicibus, multitudinem conſults 
tc ipſa fugiens Maximum itaque argumentum eſt, philoſophiam neque ad ſapientiam 
© tendere, neque ipſam eſſe ſapientiam; quod myſterium ejus, barba tantum celebratur & 
te pallio.“ Lactant. lib. III. : | | . 
t ou, u moe d oipinanl val lun dtuxein Md vag Rigte me, d i r 
br ep Au xal mpaypalus; A ipoxaguires r mnngr daEA AN rat f Ci 
1b. Vi 22 ph jadvwne Orig. adverſ. Celſ. 
b. 41. ; ; | * 
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ably to be choſen, and Gp pron el it to be rkcommended neceſ- 


yet they could never clearly and ſatiſ- 
factorily make out, upon hat principles originally, and for what 


end ultimately, this choice was to be made, and upon what grounds 


it was univerſally to be ſupported. Hence they perpetually * diſ- 
agreed, ee contradicted one another in all the eir diſputa- 
tions to ſuch a, degree, that St. Auſtin ſomewhere-out, of Varro 
reckons up no leſs than 280 opinions concerning that one queſtion, 
what was the chief good or final happineſs of man. The effect of 
all which differences could not, without doubt, but be a mighty 
hindrance to that conviction and general influence which that great 
truth, in the certainty whereof they all clearly . (namely, that 
the practice of virtue was necellary and indi — ought to 
have had upon the minds and lives of men. This vrhole matter 
is excellently ſet forth by Lactantius: * The philoſophers, faith + 
he “ take them altogether, did indeed diſcover all the particular 
« doctrines of true religion; but, becauſe each one endeavoured" to 


« confute what the, others aſſerted, and no one's fingle ſeheme'was 


« in all its. parts conſiſtent, and, agreeable. to reaſon and truth; 
« and none of them were able to collect into one whole and entire 
« ſcheme the ſeveral truths diſperſed among them all, therefore 
« they were not able to maintain and defend what they had dif- 
« covered. And again; having ſet dawn a brief ſummary ofi the 
whole doctrine and. deſign of true religion, from the original to the 


conſummation: of all things; “ this entire ſeheme, 4 


becauſe the philoſophers were ignorant of, therefore 


ey were 


“not able to comprehend the truth . they 
ſaw and diſcovered ſingly almoſt all the particulars of which the 
« whole ſcheme conſiſts. But this was done by different mem and 


« at different times, and in different manners; (with various mix- 
tures of different errors, in hat every one diſcovered of truth ſin- 
gly;) and without finding the connexion of the cauſes, and con- 
ſequences and reaſons of things; from the mutual dapendencies of 
which the compleatneſs and perfection of the hole ſcheme ariſes. 
Whereas, had there been any man, who could have collected and 
put together in order all the ſeveral truths which were taught ſingly 
and ſcatteredly by philoſophers, of all the different ſects, and have 


Nee, quid defendere debeant, ſcientes 3 nec quid refutare. Incurſantque paſſim fine 
e gelectu omnia que aſſerunt, quicunque di entiukt.“ Lactant. lib VII. a WL 
+ © Totam igityr veritatem, & omne divine religionis arcanum philoſophi attigerunt. 
«© Sed aliis refellentibus, defendext id, quod invenerant, nequiverunt ; quia Gngulis ratio 
co quadravitz nec ea, quz vera ſenſerant, in ſummam redigere potyerunt.”' | 
ib, VII. s JS £2: 2 8 g | A 
ft < Quam ſummam, quia philoſophi.non comprehenderunt; Nec veritatem comprehen- 
dere potuerunt; quamvis ea ferè, quibus ſumma ipla, conſtat, & viderint & explicaverint, 
*« Led diverſi ac diverſe illa omnia protulerunt, non annectentes nec cauſas rerum, nec con- 
© ſequentias, nec rationes; ut ſummam illam, quæ continet univerſa, & compingerent & 
* complerent. Lactant. lib. VII. On: 3 0 = 
«© Quod ſi extitifſet aliquis qui veritatem erer per ſectaſque diffuſam, 
* colligeret in unum, ac rgdigeret in corpus; is profecto non diſſentiret a nobis. Sed hoe 
nemo facere, nifi veri petitus ac ſeiens, poteſt. Verum autem non niſi ejus ſcire eit, qui 
% fit dectus a Deo. Id. ibid, N „ 8 Late 06s p 
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202 Trz'EVIDENCE or NATURAL 

made up out of them one entire conſiſtent ſcheme; truly he would 
-not have differed much from us Chriſtians; but this, it was not 
poſſible for any man to do, without having the true ſyſtem of things 

firſt revealed to him. e eee a 
5. AND THOSE THINGS WHICH THEY WERE ABLE To PROVE 
AND EXPLAIN CLEARLY AND DISTINCTLY ENOUGH, YET 
HEY HAD NOT SUFFICIENT AUTHORITY TO ENFORCE IN 
ff BRACTICE::! 7 IEF ea minen art Ines 
-» Laſtly: even thoſe things, which the philoſophers were not only 
themſelves certain of, but which they have alſo been able to prove 
and explain to others, with ſufficient clearneſs and plainneſs; ſuch 
as are the moſt obvious and neceſſary duties of life; they have not 
yet had authority enough to enforce and inculcate upon men's 
minds with ſo ſtrong an impreſſion as to influence and govern the 
eneral practice of the world. The truths which they proved by 
ſpeculative reaſon * wanted ſtill ſome more ſenſible authority to 
back them, and make them of more force and efficacy in practice; 
and the + precepts which they laid down, however evidently reaſon- 
able and fit to be obeyed, en ſtill to want weight, and to be 
but the precepts of men. Hence ꝗ none of the philoſophers, even 
of thoſe who taught the cleareſt and certaineſt trutlis, and offered 
the beſt and wiſeſt inſtructions, and enforted them with the ſtrong- 
eſt motives that could be, were yet ever able to work any remark- 
able change in the minds and lives of any conſiderable part of 

mankind; as the preaching of Chriſt and his” ap8fMes untere 
did. Nor does it appear in hiſtory, that & any number of Socrates's 
or Plato's followers were convinced of the excellency of true Wok 
diſ- 


— 


. 


or the certainty of its final reward, in ſuch a manner as to be wil- 
ling to lay down their lives for its ſake; as innumerable of the 

* of Chriſt are known to have done. In ſpeculation, indeed, 
it may perhaps ſeem poſſible, that, notwithſtanding it muſt be con- 
feſſed philoſophy cannot diſcover any complete and PR re- 
medy e miſcarriages, yet the precepts and motives offered 
by the beſt philoſophers might at leaſt be ſufficient to amend and 
reform men's manners for the future. But in experience and prac- 


( Platonis documenta, quamvis ad rem multum conferant, tamen parum habent fir- 
ee mitatis ad probandam & implendam veritatem.” Lactant. lib. VII. 

-+ Quid ergo? nihilne illi [philoſophi] fimile præcipiunt? Imo permulta, & ad ve- 
4c rum frequenter accedunt. Sed nihil ponderis habent illa præcepta, quia ſunt humapaz 
4% & auQtoritate majori, id eſt, divina illa, carent. Nemo igitur credit; quia tam ſe ho- 
« minem putat eſſe qui audit, quam eſt ille qui præcipit.“ Lactant. lib, III. | 

T Elmo: F ay annbeuey ro; Jurnfivlag dia hetyai rde argoalac Twy Xeyopatyoy dr Beg, 
ze rr dre ixivrov. Atartiberlai Ie datt Ma Xproiav) wept Tou an arty ν νj¼a 
pi noleg alto. ins T Gr xai Kinoog 5 6 Beropurrec, rise Turibnoay wept aloviey 
ned,, und Twy TEASIav xa? wuraſoywy, Origen. Celi. lib. VIII. Fin 

Taps ptr reg EMA th; Ti; Oaidwy, xa} Bn eĩda il der epg· xa} g Hex H, perlatanivice 
Ad dowrou xal oyBrporaty Big Epinoripnoay* raps de Tw Inceb, & peovey THTE of JE, 
ANA! alt xa} monnamhacige oirves yErercs owgppiroy p Idem. lib. III. 8 

Da mihi virum qui fit jiracundus, &c. Numquis hæc philoſophorum, &c.“ LaRant. 
Ub. III. See this paſſage cited above, p. 192. | ' 

roupd vti A yp Bets tim vmep TTY TH dye de. Xpiry d vd net 
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for philoſophy and bare reaſon to reform mankind effetually; with- - 


out the aſſiſtance of ſome higher principle. For, though the bare 
natural N of the thing cannot indeed eaſily be denied; yet 
in this caſe (as Cicero excellently expreſſes & it); in like manner as 
in phyſic, it matters nothing, whether a diſeaſe be ſuch as that no 
man does, or no man can recover from it; ſo neither does it make - 

any difference, whether by philoſophy no man is, or na man can 
be made wiſe and good. So chat, without ſome greater help and 

aſſiſtance, bee is plainly left in a very bad ſtate. Indeed, in 


the original uncorrupted ſtate of human nature, before the mind f 


man was depraved with prejudicate opinions, corrupt affections, and 
vitious inclinations, cuſtoms and habits; right reaſon may juſtly - 
be ſuppoſed to have been a ſufficient guide, and a principle power- 


ful enough to preſerve men in the conſtant practice of their duty. 


But, in the preſent; circumſtances and condition of mankind, the 


wiſeſt and moſt ſenſible. of the philoſophers themſelves have not been 


backward to complain, that they found the underſtandings of men 
ſo dark and cloudy, their wills ſo biaſſed and-inclined to evil; their 
paſſions ſo outragious and rebelling againſt reaſon, that they lotet 

upon the rules and laws of right reafort: as'very:hardby practicable,  - 
and which they had very little hopes of ever being able to perſuade 
the world to ſubmit to. In a word, they confeſſed that human na- 

ture was ſtrangely corrupted; and they acknowledged this corrup- 
tion to be a diſeaſe whereof they knew not the true cauſe, and could 
not find out a ſufficient remedy. So that the great duties of reli- 


gion were laid down by them as matters of ſpeculation and diſpute, 
rather than as the rules of action; and not ſo much urged upon 


the hearts and lives of men, as propoſed to the admiration of thoſe, 
who thought chem bardly poſfthle: ta be effectually pratiſed-by the 
generality of men. To remedy all theſe diſorders, and conquer all 
theſe corruptions, there was plainly wanting ſome extraordinary 


and ſupernatutal affiſtance; which was above the reach of bare rea- 


ſon and philoſophy to procure, and yet without which the philoſo—ꝛ 
phers themſelves were ſenſible there could never be any truly 
great men. . ' & | n ; 
: . þ (HEE | 'W; / * 3 
VII. For theſe reaſons, there was plainly wanting a divine Reve- 
lation, to recover mankind out of their univerſally degenerate eſtate, 
into a ſtate ſuitable to the original excellency of their nature. 
Which divine Revelation, both the neceſſities of men, and their 
natural notions of God, gave them reaſonable ground to expect and 
hope for, as appears from the acknowledgmeiſts which the beſt and 
wiſeſt of the Heathen philoſophers themſelves have made of their 
ſenſe of the neceſſity and want of ſuch a revelation; and from their 


* © Nam fi, conſenſu omnium philoſophorum, ſapientiam nemo aſſequitur; in ſummis _ 
% malis omnes ſumus, quibus vos optimꝭ conſultum a Diis immortalibus dicitis. Nam ut 
© nihil intereſt utrum nemo valeat, an nemo poſſit valere; tic non intelligo quid interſit, 
«© utrum nemo ſit ſapiens, an nemo eſſe poflit.” Cic. de Natura Deor. 1b. Il. "fe * 
+ © Nemo unquam vir magnus, fine divino afflatu fuit,” Cicero 
- expreſſions 
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_ « Expreſſions of the hopes they had entertained, chat God would ſome 


time or other vouchſafe itunto'them: © - | 


I. A DIVINE REVELATION. ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY FOR THE 


7; 591 -. 1 RECOVERY OF MAN KIND... p . 
There was plainly wanting a divine Revelation, to recover man- 
kind out of their univerſal corruption and degeneracy; and without 
ſuch a revelation, it was not poſſible that the world ſiould ever be 
efffectually reformed. For if (as has been before particularly ſhewn) 
the groſs and ſtupid ignorance, the innumerable prejudices and vain 
opinions, the ſtrong paſſions and appetites of ſenſe, and the many 

vitious cuſtoms and habits, which the generality of mankind con- 


tinually labour under, make it undeniably too diſſieult a work for 
men of all capacities to diſcover every one for himſelf, by the baute 


light of nature, all. the particular branches of their duty; hut moſt 
men, in the preſent ſtate of things, have manifeſtly need of much 
teaching, and particular inſtruction: if thoſe who were beſt able to 
diſeover the truth and inſtruct others therein, namely the wiſeſt and 
beſt of the philoſophers, were themſelves -unavoidably altogether 


_ Ignorant of ſome doctrines, and very doubtful and uncertain' of 


others, abſolutely neceſſary to the bringing about that great end, the 


reformation of mankind: if thoſe truths, which they were themſelyes 


very certain of, they were not yet able to prove and explain clearly 
enough to vulgar underſtandings: if even thoſe things. which they 
proved ſufficiently, and explained with all clearneſs, they had” hot 
yet authority enough to inforce and inculcate upon men's minds 


with ſo ſtrong an impreſſion, as to influence and govern the general 


practice of. the world; nor-pretended to afford men any ſupernatural 


aſſiſtance, which yet was very neceſſary to ſo great a work: and if 
after all, in the diſcovery of ſuch matters as are the great motives of 


religion, men are apt to be more eaſily worked upon, and more 
ſtrongly affected, by good teſtimony, than by the ſtricteſt abſtract 
arguments; ſo that, upon the whales it is plain the phileſophers 
were never by any means well qualified to reform mankind with ary | 
conſiderable ſucceſs: then there was evidently wanting ſome parti- 
cular revelation, which might ſupply all theſe defects: there was 
plainly a neceflity of ſome particular revelation, to diſcover “ in 
what manner, and with what kind of external ſervice, God might 
pus Ae worſhipped : there was a neceſſity of ſome particular 
revelation to diſcover what expiation God would accept for fin; 


which the authority, honour, and dignity of his laws might be e 


fectually vindicated: there was a neceſſity of ſome particular reve- 
lation, to + give men full aſſurance of the truth of thoſe great mo- 
tives of religion, the rewards and puniſhments of a future tate; 
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which, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt arguments of reaſon, men 


could not yet forbear doubting of: in fine, there was a neceſſity of 


ſome particular divine revelation, to * make the whole doctrine of 
religion clear RS obvious to all capacities, to add weight and au- 


thority to the plaineſt precepts, and to furniſh- men with extraor- 
dinary aſſiſtances to enable them to overcome the corruptions of 
their nature. And without the aſſiſtance of ſuch a revelation, it is 


manifeſt, it was not poſſible that the world could ever be effectuallß 


reformed. “ Ve may even give over, faith Socrates 4, © all hopes 
« of amending men's manners for the future, unleſs God be pleaſed 
« to ſend you ſome other perſon to inſtru&t you.“ And Plato: 
« Whatever, faith he 1, “is ſet right and as it ſhould be, in the 
« preſent evil ſtate of the world, can be ſo only by the particular 
« ;nterpoſition of God.?? ⸗T + % f 3? 
2. THAT IT WAS AGREEABLE TO THE DICTATES OH NATURE ' 


AND RIGHT REASON, TO EXPECT OR HOPE FOR SUCH A DI. 


VINE REVELATION... | bon pn ghee] | ICT Ys 
Since therefore there was plainly and confeſſedly wanting à di- 
vine revelation, to relieve the neceſſities of men in their natural 


ſtate; and ſince no man can preſume; to ſay, that it is inconſiſtent 


with any of the attributes of God, or unbecoming the wiſdom of 


the Creator of all things, to ſupply that want; to reveal to his crea-"' 


tures more fully the way to happineſs; to make more particular 
diſcoveries of his will to them; to ſet before them, in a clearer light, 
the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate; to explain in what 
manner he will be pleaſed. to be worſhipped, and to declare what 
ſatisfaction he will accept for ſin, and upon what conditions he will 


receive returning ſinners; ray ſince, on the contrary, it ſeems 


more ſuitable. to our natural notions. of the goodneſs and mercy: of 


| God, to ſuppoſe that he ſhould do all this, than not: it follows un- 
© deniably, that it was moſt reaſonable, and agreeable to the dictates 


of nature, to expect or hope for ſuch a divine revelation.” The 


generality of the heathen world, who were far more equal and lefs” 


prejudiced judges in this matter, than modern Deiſts, were ſo fully 
perſuaded, that the great rules for the conduct of human life — ſ 


receive their authority from heaven, that their chief law-givers | 


thought it not a ſufficient recommendation of their laws, that the 
were agreeable to the light of nature, unleſs they pretended alfo, , 


that they received them from God. But I have no need, in this 


argument, to make uſe of the examples of idolatrous law-givers. 


The philoſophers themſelves, the beſt and wiſeſt; and the leaſt ſu- 


perſtitious of them, that ever lived, were not aſhamed to confeſs 
openly their ſenſe of the want of a divine revelation; and to de- 
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200 TR EVIDEN CFO NATURAL 
clare their judgement, that it was moſt natural and truly agreeable” 
to right and found reaſon. to hope for ſomething of that nature, 
There is, befides the ſeveral: places before 'cited, a moſt excellent 
paſſage in Plato to this purpoſe ; one of the moſt remarkable paſ- 
ſages indeed in his whole works ; though not quoted by any that 1 
have met with; which therefore I think highly worthy to be tran- 
ſcribed at large, as a juſt and unanſwerable reproach to all thoſe who 
deny that there is any want or need of a revelation. “ It ſeems 
tc beſt to me,” ſaith * Socrates to one of his diſciples, & that we 
& expect quietly; nay, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that we wait with 
patience, till ſuch time as we can learn certainly how we ought to 
| behave ourſelves both towards God and towards men. „ When 
will that time come,” replies the difciple ; &“ and who is it that will 
teach us this? For methinks I earneftly defire to ſee and know 
< -who the perſon is that will do it.“ « It is one,” anſwers Socrates, 
who has now a concern for you. But in like manner as Homer 
relates that Minerva took away the miſt from before Diomedes's. 
eyes, that he might be able to diſtinguiſh one perſon from ano- 
ther; ſo it is neceſſary that the miſt, which is now before your 
mind, be firſt taken away, that afterwards you may learn to diſ- 
| tinguiſh rightly between good and evil; for, as yet, you are not 
cc. able to do it.” Let the perſon you mentioned,” replies the diſ- 
cc. ciple, take away this mift, or whatever elſe it be, as ſoon as he 
cc pleaſes: for I am willing to do any thing he ſhall direct, whoſoever _ 
<«. this perſon be; ſo that I may but become a good man.“ « Nay,” - 
anſwers Socrates, & that perſon has a wonderful readineſs and Wil- 


<« lingneſs.to do all this av” ee It will be beſt then,” replies 


the diſciple, & to forbear offering any more ſacrifices, till the time 
that this perſon appears. You judge very well,” anſwers So- 
crates ; '* jt will be much ſafer fo todo, than to run ſo great a hazard of 
c offering ſacrifices, which you know not whether they are accept- 
« able to God or no.“ « Well then,“ replies the diſciple, ( we will 
« then make our offerings to the gods, when that day comes; and 
J hope, God willing, it may not be far off.” And in another 
place, the ſame author having given a large account of that moſt ex- 
cellent diſcourſe, which Socrates made a little before his death, eon- 
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Aber Fw* Fett & & dd anped, THTay SN. Plato in Alcibiade 2. [If it be ſup- 
poſed that Socrates in this paſſage means himſelf (which is very difficult) ; yet it neverthe- 
teſs very lively repreſents the great ſenſe which the moſt conſiderate Heathens had of their 
want of ſome extraordinary inſtruction. ] | : 
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and REVEALED) RELIGION. aop 
ecrning the great doctrines of religion, the immortality of the ſoul 
and the certainty of a life to come; he introduces one of his diſ- 
eiples replying in the following manner: Jam, ſaith he, * of 
« the ſame opinion with you, O Socrates, concerning theſe things; 
« that, to diſcover the certain truth of them, in this preſent life, is 
« either abſolutely impoſſible for us, or at leaſt exceedingly difficult. 
« Yet not to enquire with our utmoſt diligence into what can be 
« {jd about them, or to give over our enquiry before we have car- 
« ried our ſearch as far as poſlible, is the fign of a mean and low 
« ſpirit, On the contrary, we ought therefore by all means to do 
« one of theſe two things; either, by hearkening to inſtruction, and 
« by our own diligent ſtudy, to. find out the truth; or,. if that be 
« abſolutely impoſſible, then to fix our foot upon that which to 
« human reaſon, after the utmoſt ſearch, appears beſt and moſt pro- 
« bable z and, truſting to that, venture upon that bottom to direct 
« the courſe of our lives accordingly ; unleſs a man could have 
« {till ſome more ſure and certain conduct to. carry. him throu 
« this life; ſuch as a divine diſcovery of the truth would be.“ 1 
ſhall mention but one inſtance more, and that is of Porphyry; who, 
though he lived after our Saviour's time, and had a moſt inveterate 
hatred to the Chriſtian revelation in particular, yet: 4 confeſs in 
general, that he was ſenſible there was wanting ſome univerſal me- 
thod of delivering men's ſouls, which no ſect of philoſophy had yet 
found out. | Fr n e OR; 
3. THE UNREASONABLENESS OF MODERN DRISTS, IN DENYING 

THE WANT AND USE. OF A REVELATION, 


This ſenfe of the ancient and wiſeſt philoſophers is much de- 
parted from by modern Deiſts, who contend that there was no want, 
no need of a revelation; that N and right reaſon was of it- 


{cf ſufficiently able to inſtruct and preſerve men in the practice of 
their duty; and that nothing was to be expected from revelation. 
But, beſides what has been already intimated concerning the extreme 
barbarity of the preſent heathen world, and what the philoſophers 
both Greeks and Latins have confeſſed concerning the ſtate of the 
more civilized nations wherein they lived; I think we may ſafely 
appeal even to our adverſaries 8 whether the teſtimony of 
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iaropevinvac, Plato in Phædone. | 1 . 

+ © Quum autem dicit Porphyrius, in primo de Regreſſu Animz libro, nondum recep- 
tum in unam quandam ſeam quz univerſalem viam anime contineat liberandz, non- 
% Jdumque in ſuam notitiam eandem viam hiftoriali cognitione perlatam; procul dubio 
« confitetur, eſſe aliquam; ſed nondum in ſuam veniſſe notitiam, Ita ei non ſufficiebat _ 
„ quicquid de anima liberanda ſtudioſiſſime didicerat, fibique, vel potius aliis, noſſe ac te- 
nere videbatur. Sentiebat enim adhuc ſibi deeſſe aliquam præſtantiſſimam auctoritatem, 
quam de re tanta fequi oporteret.”” Auguſtin. de ivitate Dei, lib. X. C+ 32» Chi i 
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Chriſt (without conſidering at preſent what truth and evidence 
has), concerning the immortality of the ſoul, and the rewards and 
puniſhments of a future ſtate, have not had (notwithitanding all the 
corruptions of Chriſtians) viſibly in experience and effect a * pgreatet 
and more powerful influence upon the lives and actions of men, than 
the reaſonings of all the philoſophers that ever were in the world: 
whether credible teſtimony, and the belief and authority of revela- 
tion, be not in itſelf as it were a light held to the conſciences of ſtupid 
and careleſs men; and the moſt natural and proper means that can 
be imagined; to awaken and rouſe up many of thoſe who would be 
little affected with all the ſtrict arguments and abſtract reaſonings 
in the world; and, to bring this matter to a ſhort iſſue, whether in 
Chriſtian countries (at leaſt where Chriſtianity is profeſſed in any 
tolerable degree of purity) the generality even + of the meaner and 
moſt vulgar and ignorant people have not truer and worthier notions 
of God, more juſt and right apprehenſions concerning his attri- 
butes and perfections, a deeper ſenſe of the differences of good and 
evil, a greater regard to moral obligations and to the plain and moſt 
neceſſary duties of life, and a more firm and univerſal expectation 
of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, than in any Heathen 
Ne wy any conſiderable number of men were ever found to have 
Tn GREAT NECESSITY. AND usk or DIVINE REVELATION, 
It may here perhaps be pretended by modern Deiſts, that the 
great ignorance and undeniable corruptneſs of the whole Heathen; 
world has always been owing, not to any abſolute inſufficiency of 
the light of naturecitſelf, but merely to the fault of the ſeveral pare 
ticular perſons, in not ſufficiently improving that light; and that 
Deiſts now, in places where learning and right reaſon are 3 
are well able to diſcover and explain all the obligations and motives 
of morality, without believing any thing of Revelation. But this, 
even though it were true (as, in the ſenſe they intend, it by no 
means is; becauſe, as has been before ſhewn, there are teveral very 
neceſſary truths not poſſible to be diſcovered with any certainty by 
the bare light of nature; but) ſuppoſing it, I ſay, to be true, that all 
the obligations and motives of morality could poſſibly be diſcovered - 
and explained clearly by the mere light of nature alone; yet even 
this would not at all prove, that there is no need of Revelation. 
For, Whatever the bare natural poſſibility was, it is certain in fact, 
the wiſeſt philoſophers of old ꝓ pever were able to do it to any 
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and "REVEALED REUIGION: 209 
effectual purpoſe; but always willingly acknowledged that they till 
wanted ſome - higher aſſiſtance. And as to the great pretences of 
modern Deiſts; it is to be obſerved, that the clearneſs of moral 
reaſonings was much improved, and the regard to a future ſtate ve 
much increaſed, even in heathen writers, after the coming of Chriſt, 
And almoſt all the things that are faid wiſely and truly by modern 
Deiſts are plainly borrowed from that revelation which they re- 
fuſe to embrace, and without which they could never have been 
able to have ſaid the ſame things. Now, indeed, when our whole 
duty, with its true motives, is clearly revealed to us; its precepts 
appear plainly agreeable to reaſon ; and conſcience readily. approves 
what is good, as it condemns what is evil; nay, after our duty is 
thus made known to us, it is eaſy not only to ſee its agreement with 
reaſon, but alſo to begin- and deduce its obligation from reaſon. 
But had we been utterly. deſtitute of all revealed light; then, to have 
diſcovered our duty in all points, with the true motives of it, mere- 
ly by the help of natural reaſon, would have been a work of nicety, 
pains, and labour; like groping for an unknown way in the ob- 
ſcure twilight. What ground have any modern Deiſts to imagine, 
that, if they themſelves had lived without the light of the goſpel, 
they ſhould have been wiſer than Socrates and Plato and Cicero ? 
How are they certain, they ſhould have made ſuch a right uſe of 
their reaſon, as to have diſcovered the truth exactly, without being 
any way led aſide by prejudice or neglect? If their lot had been 
among the vulgar; how are they ſure they ſnould have been ſo 
happy, or ſo conſiderate, as not to have been involved in that ido- 
latry and ſuperſtition which overſpread the whole world ? If they 
had joined themſelves to the philoſophers, which ſect would they 
have choſen to have followed ? and what book would they have 
reſolved upon to be the adequate rule of their lives and converſa- 
tions? Or, if they ſhould have ſet up for themſelves, how are they 
certain they ſhould have been ſkilful and unprejudiced enough to 
have deduced the ſeveral branches of their duty, and applied them 


to the ſeveral caſes of life, by argumentation and dint of reaſon ? 


It is one thing to ſee that thoſe rules of life which are beforehand 
plainly and particularly laid before us, are perfectly agreeable to rea- 
ſon; and another thing to find out thoſe rules merely by the light 
of reaſon, without their having firſt been any otherwiſe made known. ' - 
We ſee that even many of thoſe who profeſs to govern their lives 
by the plain written rule of an inſtituted and revealed religion, are 
yet moſt miſerably ignorant of their duty, and how can any man 
be ſure he ſhould have made ſo good improvement of his reaſon, as 
to have underſtood it perfectly in all its parts, without any ſuch 

help We ſee that many of thoſe who profeſs to beheve aan that 


great and everlaſting happineſs, which Chriſt has promiſed to obe- 


dience; and that great and eternal miſery, which Chriſt has threat - 
ned to diſobedience; 3 hurried away by their luſts and paſ- 


ſions to tranſgreſs the conditions of that covenant, to which theſe 


promiſes and theſe threatenings 2 annexed; and how can any man 
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be ſure he ſhould be able to overcome thoſe; great. temptations, if 
theſe mighty motives were leſs diſtinctly known, or leſs powerfully 
enforced ? But ſuppoſe he could, and that by ſtrength of reaſon } 

could demonſtrate to himſelf theſe things with all clearneſs and 45 
tinctneſs ; yet could all men do ſo? Afluredly all men are not equal- 
ly capable of being philoſophers, though all men are equally obliged 
to be religious. At leaſt thus much is certain, that the rewards 
and puniſhments of another world, the great motives of religion, 
cannot be ſo powerfully enforced, .to the influencing the lives and 
practice of all forts of men, by one who ſhall undertake to demon- 
ſtrate the reality of them by abſtract reaſons and arguments; as b 

one who, ſhewing ſufficient credentials of his having been himſelf 
in that other ſtate, ſhall aſſure them of the truth and certainty of 
theſe things. But, after all, the queſtion does not really lie here. 
The truth, at the bottom, is plainly this. All the great things that 
modern Deiſts affect to ſay of right reaſon, as to its ſufficiency in 
diſcovering the obligations and motives of morality, is only a pre- 
tence, to be made uſe of, when they are oppoſing Chriſtianity, : At 
other times, and in reality, they have no hearty regard for morality, 
nor for the natural evidences of the certainty of a future ſtate z they 
are willing enough to believe, that men periſh abſolutely at death: 
and fo they have no concern to ſupport: effectually the cauſe of vir- 


tue, nor care to make out any conſiſtent ſcheme of things; but un- 


avoidably recur, in truth, to downright Atheiſm. At leaſt, in the 
manners of molt of them, it is too plain and apparent, that abſo- 
lute libertiniſm' is the thing they really aim at; and however their 
creed may pretend to be the creed of Deiſts, yet almoſt always their 


practice is the practice of very Atheiſts. — 


4. YET GoD was NOT ABSOLUTELY OBLIGED TO AFFORD MEN 
a THE HELP OF SUCH: A REVELATION, 
Too return, therefore, to the argument. From what has been faid 


upon this head, it appears plainly, that it is agreeable to the na- 


tural hopes and expectations of men, that is, of right reaſon duly 
improved, to ſuppoſe God making ſome particular revelation of 
his will to mankind, which may ſupply the undeniable defects of 
the light of nature. And, at the ſame time, it is evident that ſuch 
a thing is by no means unworthy of the divine wiſdom, or incon- 
ſiſtent with any of the attributes of God; but rather, on the con- 
trary, molt ſuitable to them. Conſequently, conſidering the mani- 
fold wants and neceſſities of men, and the abundant goodneſs and 
mercy of God; there is great ground, from right reaſon and the 
light of nature, to believe, that God would not always leave men' 
wholly deſtitute of ſo needful an aſſiſtance, but would at ſome time 
or other actually afford it them. Yet it does not from hence at all 
follow (as ſome have imagined) that God is obliged to make ſuch a 
revelation. For then it muſt needs have been given in all ages, 
and to all nations; and might have been claimed and demanded as 


of juſtice, rather than withed for and deſired as of mercy and con- 


deſcending goodneſs. But the forementioned | conſiderations _ 
t | uc 
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ſuch as might afford men reaſonable ground to hope for ſome favour 
of this kind, to be conferred at ſuch time, and in ſuch manner, and 
upon ſuch perſons, as ſhould ſeem beſt to ſupreme infinite wiſdom ; 
at leaſt, they might well diſpoſe and prepare men before-hand, 
whenever any doctrine ſhould come a companĩed with juſt and good 
evidence of its being ſuch a revelation, to believe and embrace it 
with all readineſs. | ? | | | 8 
WANT OF UNIVERSALITY, NO SUFFICIENT OBJECTION AGAINST 

THE TRUTH OF A REVELATION, 

It has been made uſe of, — a modern author *, as his principal 
and ſtrongeſt argument againſt the reaſonableneſs of believing any 
revelation at ali that it is confeſſed there has been no revelation 
univerſally owned and embraced as ſuch, either in all ages, or by all 
nations in any age. He pretends to acknowledge, that if the doc- 
trine of Chriſtianity was univerſally entertained, he would not 
doubt of its being truly a revelation of the will of God to mankind; 
but ſince, in fact, there is no inſtituted religion univerſally received 
as a divine revelation; and there are ſeveral nations to whom the 
Chriſtian doctrine in particular was never ſo much as preached, nor 
ever came to their knowledge at all; he concludes, that what is 


not univerſal and equally made known to all men, cannot be need- 


ful for any; and conſequently, that there never was any real want 
of a e at all, nor any ground to think any further affiſt- 
ance neceſſary, to enable men to anſwer all the ends of their rea- 
tion, than the bare light of nature. This is the ſum and ſtrength 
of this author's reaſoning; and herein all the deniers of revelation 
agree with him. Now (not to take notice here, that it is by no 
means impoſſible, but all men may be capable of receiving ſome be- 
nefit from a revelation, which yet a great part of them may have 
never heard of), if theſe men's reaſonings were true, it would follow 
by the ſame argument, that neither was natural religion neceſſary to 
enable men to anſwer the ends of their creation. For, though all 
the truths of natural religion are indeed certainly diſcoverable by 
the due uſe of right reaſon alone; yet it is evident all men are not 
endued with the ſame faculties and capacities, nor have they all 
equally afforded to them the ſame means of making that diſcovery, 
35 theſe gentlemen themſelves upen ſome occaſions are willing 
enough to own, when they are deſcribing the barbarous ignorance 
of ſome poor Indian nations ; and,' conſequently, the knowledge of 
natural religion being, in fact, by no means univerſal, it will fol- 
low that there is no great neceſſity even of that, but that men may 
do very well without it, in performing the functions of the animal 
life, and difeQting themſelves wholly by the inclinations of ſenſe ; 
and thus theſe gentlemen muſt at laſt be forced to let go all moral 
obligations, and fo recur unavoidably to avſolute Atheiſm. The 
truth is; as God was not obliged to make all his creatures equal; 
to make men, angels; or to endue all men with the ſame faculties 
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and capacities as any; ſo neither is he bound to make all men en- 
pable of the ſame degree or the ſame kind of happineſs, or to afford 
all men the very ſame means and opportunities of obtaining it. 
There is ground enough, from the conſideration of the manifeſt cor- 
ruption of human nature, to be ſo far ſenſible of the want of a di- 
vine revelation, as that right reaſon and the light of nature itſelf 
will lead a wiſe and conſiderate man to think it very probable, that 
the infinitely merciful and good God may actually vouchſafe to af- 
ford men ſome ſuch ſupernatural aſſiſtance; and conſequently ſuch 
a perſon will be very willing, ready, and prepared, to. entertain a 
doctrine which ſhall at any time come attended with juſt and good 
evidence of its being truly a revelation of the will of God. But it 
does not at all from hence follow, either that God is abſolutel 
bound to make ſuch a revelation ; or that, if he makes it, it muſ 
equally be made to all men; or that, ſince in fact it is not made to 
all, therefore there is no reaſon to believe that there is any need or 
any probability of its being made to any. | | 


VIII. There is no other religion now in the world, but the 
Chriſtian, that has any juſt pretence, or tolerable appearance of rea- 
fon, to be eſteemed ſuch a divine revelation ; and therefore, if Chriſ- 
tianity be not true, there is no revelation of the will of God at all 
made to mankind. | | 1 * 

This propoſition will eaſily be granted by all modern unbelievers; 
and therefore I need not be particular in the proof of it. | 

| OF THE MAHOMETAN RELIGION. 1 

The Mahometan religion was founded by a vicious perſon, pro- 
poſes ridiculous and trifling doctrines to be Ks was propagated 
merely by violence and force of arms, was confirmed by no pub- 
lic and unconteſtable miracles, promiſes vain and ſenſual rewards to 
its profeſſors, and is every way encompaſſed with numberleſs ſuch 
abſurditigs and inconſiſtencies (as thoſe who have given us accounts 
of the lite of Mahomet, and the nature of his religion, have abund- \ 
antly made out, and is ſufficiently evident even from the Alcoran 
itſelf), that there is no great danger of its impoſing upon rational 
and conſiderate men. | 1 Is 

OF THE JEWISH RELIGION, : | 

The Jewiſh religion was founded wholly upon the expectation of 
a Meſſiah to come; and the time of his appearance was limited by 
ſuch plain and determinate propheſies, that what difficulties ſoever 
there may be in computing the very nice and exact time of their 
completion; or what different periods ſoever may be fixed, from 
whence to begin ſeveral computations; yet the time of their being 
fulfilled is now, in all poſſible ways of computing, ſo very far 
elapſed, that, if the Chriſtian doctrine be falſe, there is no ſuppo- 
fition left, upon,which the Jewiſh religion can, with any colour of 
reaſon, be believed to be true. DEP , 4 

It being evident, therefore, that either the Chriſtian revelation 1s 
true, or elſe (how great want ſoever there may be of it) there 2 
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{ach thing as revelation at all; it remains that I proceed to conſider 
what poſitive and direct evidence there is, to prove the actual truth 
of this divine revelation. Nc. 


IX. The Chriſtian religion, conſidered in its primitive ſimplicity, 
and as taught in the holy ſcriptures, has all the marks and proofs 
of being — and truly a divine revelation, that any divine re- 
velation, ſuppoſing it were true, could reaſonably be imagined or 
deſired to have. We . 2 

THE MARKS OF A RELIGION COMING FROM Gov. | 

The neceſſary marks and proofs of a religion coming from God, 
are theſe. Firſt, that the duties it enjoins bh all ſuch as are agree- ' 
able to our. natural notions of God; and perfective of the nature, 
and conducive to the happineſs and well-being of men; and that 
the doctrines it teaches be all ſuch, as, though not indeed diſco- 
verable by the bare light of nature, yet, when diſcovered by revela- 
tion, may be conſiſtent with, and agreeable. to, found and unpre- 
judiced reaſon. For, otherwiſe, no evidence whatſoever can be of 
ſo great force to prove that any doctrine is true; as its being either 
contradictory in itſelf, or wicked in its tendency, is, to prove that 
it muſt neceſſarily be falſe. Secondly, for the fame reaſon, the mo- 
tives likewiſe, by which it is recommended to mens belief and prac- 
tice, and all the peculiar circumſtances with which it is attended, 
muſt be ſuch as are ſuitable to the excellent wiſdom of God, and 
fitted to amend the manners and perfect the minds of men. Laſtly, 
it muſt moreover be poſitively and directly proved to come from 
Goch by ſuch certain ſigns and matters of fact, as may be unde- 
niable evidences of its author's having actually a divine commiſſion. 
For otherwiſe, as no evidence can prove a doctrine to come from 
Goch if it be either impoſſible or wicked in itſelf; ſo, on the other 
hand, neither can any degree of goodneſs, or excellency in the doc- 
trine itſelf, make it certain, but only highly probable, to have come 
from God, unleſs it has moreover ſome 8 and direct evidence 
of its being actually revealed. | 

The entire proof, therefore, of this propoſition muſt be made by 
an induCtion of particulars. as follows. | 


X. Firſt, the practical duties which the Chriſtian religion en- 
Joins, are all ſuch, as are moſt agreeable to our natural notions of 
God, and moſt perfective of the nature, and conducive: to the hap- 
pineſs and well-being of men: that is, Chriſtianity even in this ſin- 
gle reſpect, as containing alone and in one conſiſtent ſyſtem all the 
wiſe and good precepts (and thoſe improved, augmented, and ex- 
alted to the higheſt degree of perfection) that ever were taught 
lingly and ſcatteredly, and many times but very corruptly, by the 
ſcreral ſchools of the philoſophers; and this without any mixture 
of the fond, abſurd, and ſuperſtitious practices of any of thoſe phi- 
loſophers ; ought to be embraced and practiſed by all rational and 
contidering Deiſts, who will 14 conſiſtently, and ſteadily * 
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the conſequences: of their own principles, as at leaſt the beſt ſcheme 
and ſect of philoſophy that ever was ſet up in the world, and bighly 
probable, even though it had no external evidence, to be of divine 
original. y 
TE PROPOSITION ang © IN THE SEVERAL INSTANCES or 
Ur. 5 f 11 . PR 
This propoſition is ſo very evident, that the greateſt adverſaries 
of the Chriſtian inſtitution have never been able to deny it any 


otherwiſe, than by confounding the inventions of men, the ſuper- 


ſtitious practices of particular perſons, or the corrupt additions of 
certain particular churches or ſocieties of Chriſtians, with the pure 
and ſimple precepts of the goſpel of Chriſt, In all thoſe inſtances 
of duty which pure and uncorrupt Chriſtianity enjoins, the pro- 

oſition is maniteſk and altogether undeniable. The duties of love, 
ear, and adoration, which the Chriſtian religion obliges us to ren. 
der unto God, are fo plainly incumbent upon us from the conſide- 
ration of the excellent attributes of the divine nature, and our re- 
lation to him as our creator and preſerver, that no man who con- 
ſiders can think himſelf free from the obligations which our reli 
gion lays upon him to practiſe theſe duties; without denying the 
very being of God, and acting contrary to the reaſon and all the 
natural notions of his own mind, Its placing the true and accept- 
able worſhip of God, not ſo much in any — and ritual 'obfer- 
vances, as in approaching him with pure hearts and undefiled bo- 
dies, with unfeigned repentance for all paſt miſcarriages, and fin- 
cere reſolutions of conſtant obedience for the future; in praying to 
him for whatever we want, and returning him our moſt hearty 
thanks for whatever good things we receive, with ſuch dependence 
and humility, ſuch ſubmiſſion, truſt, and reliance, as are the proper 
affections of dutiful children; all this is plainly moſt agreeable to 
our natural notions and apprehenſions of God. And that the prayers 
of ſinful and depraved creatures, fincerely repenting, ſhould be of- 
fered up to God, and become prevalent with him, through and by 
the interceſſion of a mediator, is very conſonant to right and un- 
prejudiced reaſon; as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more particu- 
larly hereafter, when I come to conſider the articles of our belief. 
Again: the duties of juſtice, equity, charity, and truth, which the 
Chriſtian religion obliges us to exerciſe towards men, are ſo appa- 
rently reaſonable in themſelves, and ſo directiy conducive to the 
happineſs of mankind ; that their unalterable obligation is not only 
in great meaſure deducible from the bare light of nature and right 
reaſon ; but even thoſe men alſo, who have broken through all the 
bonds of natural religion itſelf, and the original obligations of vit-. 
tue, have yet thought it neceſſary, for the preſervation of ſociety and 
the well-being of mankind, that the obſervation of theſe duties to 
ſome degree thould be enforced by the - penalties of human laws. 
And the additional improvements which our Saviour has made to 
theſe duties, by commanding his diſciples to be as it were lights in 


the world, and examples of good works to all men, Matth. v. 16, * 
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to be ſo far from injuring others, that, on the contrary, they ſhauld 
not indulge themſelves in any degree of anger or paſſion; to ſeek 
reconciliation immediately upon any difference or offence that may 
ariſe; to bear injuries patiently, rather than return evil for evil; to 
be always willing to forgive one another their t es, as they all 
expect forgiveneſs at the hands of God: to be kind and charitable 
to all men; to affiſt droge and be willing to do all good offices, 
not only to their friends, but even to their bittereſt enemies alſo; 
in a word, to raiſe their virtue and goodneſs far above the common 
practice of men, extending their charity univerſally, in imitation of 
the goodneſs of God himſelf, who maketh the ſun to rife on the 
evil and on the good, and ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the un- 
juſt : theſe precepts, I ſay, are ſuch, as no unprejudiced philoſopher 
would have been unwilling to confeſs were the utmoſt improve- 
ments of morality, and to the higheſt degree perfective of human 
nature. In like manner; the duties of ſobriety, temperance, pa- 
tience, and contentment; which our religion enjoins us to practiſe 
in ourſelves, are ſo undeniably agreeable to the inward conſtitution” 
of human nature, and ſo perfective of it, that the principal deſign 
of all true 5 has ever been to recommend and ſet off theſe 
duties to the beſt advantage; though, as the philoſophers them 
{elves have always confeſſed, no philoſophy was ever able to gover 
mens practice effeQually in theſe reſpects. But the additional pre- 
cepts, and the new weight and authority, which our Saviour has 
added to his inſtructions of this kind, Matt. v. 28. Matt. vi. 19, 24. 
&c. teaching his diſciples to govern their very thoughts, defires, and 
inclinations; to contemn and get above all the dehres of this pre- 
ſent world, and to ſet their affections principally upon that which 
is to come; theſe are the things, which, when the Chriſtian” reli- 
gion was in its primitive and pureſt ſtate, worked men up actually 
to ſuch a pitch of cheerful and generous obedience to the laws: 
God, and taught them to obtain ſuch a complete victory over the 
world, and over all the deſires and appetites of ſenſe, as, the beſt 
philoſophers have acknowledged, their inſtructions were never able 
to do. Laſtly, even thoſe poſitive and external obſervances (the 
two ſacraments) which are inſtituted: in the Chriſtian religion, as 
means and affiſtances to keep men ſteadfaſt in the practice of 'thoſe 
great and moral duties which are the weightier matters of the law; 
cven thoſe poſitive inſtitutions (I ſay) are ſo free from all appear- 
ance of ſuperſtition and vanity, and fo wiſely fitted to the end for 
which they were deſigned, that no adverſaries of Chriſtianity have ever 
been able to object any thing at all againſt the things themſelves, 
but only againſt certain corruptions and ſuperſtitions, which ſome, 
who call themſelves Chriſtiatis, have, directly in oppoſition to the 
true defign of Chriſtianity, introduced and annexed to them. For, 
what reaſonable man can pretend to ſay, that it is any way unrea- 
ſonable or ſuperſtitious, for every member of the fociety to be ſo- 
iemnly admitted into his, profeſſion by a plain and ſignificant rite, 
intitling him to all the privileges, ind charging him with all the 
LD 1 8 Fi gbligations, 
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obligations, which belong to the members of that ſociety as ſuch? 
we N55 the deſign of — of the ſacraments; or, that it is Rk 
ſonable and ſuperſtitious, for men frequently to commemorate with 
all thankfulneſs the love of their greateſt benefactor, and humbly «+ 
and ſolemnly to renew their obligations and promiſes of obedience 
to him? which is the deſign of the other. © . 
THis, A GREAT EVIDENCE OF A RELIGION COMING _ 
| FROM GOD, | OR 
Let now any impartial perſon judge, whether this be not a wiſe 
and excellent inſtitution of practical religion, highly conducive to 
the happineſs of mankind, and worthy to be eſtabliſhed by a reve- 
lation from God, when men had confeſſedly corrupted themſelves 
to ſuch a degree, that not only the light of nature and right reaſon 
was altogether inſufficient to reſtore true piety, but even that light 
itſelf (as Cicero * expreſsly acknowledges) no where appeared. Let 
any impartial perſon judge, whether a religion that tends thus ma- 
nifeſtly to the recovery of the rational part of God's creation, to re- 
ſtore men to the imitation and likeneſs of God, and to the digni 
and higheſt improvement of their nature, has not within itſelf an 
intrinſic and very powerful evidence of its being truly divine. Let 
any one read the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh chapters of St. Matthew's 
Goſpel, and judge if they do not, as it were, ſet before his eyes ſuch 
a lovely image and repreſentation of true virtue, as Plato + faid 
could not but charm men with the higheſt degree of love and admi- 
ration imaginable, In a word, let any man of an honeſt and ſincere 
mind conſider, whether that practical doctrine has not even in itſelf 
the greateſt marks of a divine original; wherein © whatſoever thin 
< are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things are jult, 
s whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever 
<« things are of good report, if there be any virtue, if there be any thing 
ce praiſe-worthy, Phil. iv. 8; all theſe, and theſe only, are the things 
that are earneſtly recommended to men's practice. What wiſe precept 
was ever delivered by any philoſopher of any ſe, which is not more 
plainly laid down by our Saviour and his apoſtles ? and not only ſo, 
but enferced moreover with greater efficacy and ſtrength ? founded 
upon nobler and more conſiſtent ee, urged with greater 
weight and authority? and preſſed with more powerful and affecti 
argument? Nay, neither is this all the difference, even in relpes 
barely of the excellency of the doctrine itſelf. For the philoſophers 
taught indeed many excellent moral truths; but ſome upon one oc- 
caſion and upon one ſet of principles, ſome upon another; and every 
one of them were miſtaken in ſome inſtances of duty, and mingled 
particular ſuperſtitions and falſe notions with their good inſtruc- 
tions, and built their doctrine upon no ſure foundation of con- 
ſiſtent principles; and all of them (as has been before ſhewn) were 
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* «K——ut Naturz lumen nuſquam appareat.“ Cic. Tuſc, Quæſt. lib. III. See this 
paſſage cited before at large, p. 186, 1 1 
71 Formam ipſam, & tanquam faciem honeſti; quæ fi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles 
« amorcs, ut ait Plato, excitaret ſui.“ Cic. de Offic, lib, J. ; ITT 
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very imperfect and deficient, and far from being able to make up an 
entire and complete ſcheme. of the whole duty of man in all caſes. 


But now, to & put together all the wiſe and good precepts that ever 


were delivered by. any. wiſe men, of any fect and in any age; to im- 
prove and exalt every one of them to the higheſt poſhble degree of 
excellency and perfection; to ſeparate and lay aſide all the ſuperſti- 
tious opinions and practices, that had been mixed by all or any of 


the different ſects , of philoſophers, or teachers of religion in any | 


nation, with their reſpective. moral inſtructions ; and to ſupply 
thoſe doctrines, wherein both moral philoſophy and the additional 
inſtitutions of all religions in the world, had in the whole been 


hitherto altogether deficient; and all this, in one plain, entire, and 


regular ſyſtem, upon the foundation of certain and conſiſtent prin- 
ciples; this is the peculiar character of the Chriſtian inſtitution; 
and all this cannot, with any colour of reaſon, be imagined to have 
ever been done by any man, but one ſent immediately from God. 


Upon this conſideration alone, all ſincere Deiſts (if any ſuch there 
be) who really are what they pretend to be, who believe the being 


and attributes of God, and are firmly convinced of the obligations 
of virtue and natural religion, and the certainty of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, muſt needs by their own principles 
be ſtrongly inclined to embrace the Chriſtian religion ; to believe, 


at leaſt to hope confidently, that a doctrine ſo plainly fitted to reco- 


ver men out of their univerſally corrupt eſtate, and reſtore them to 
the knowledge and favour of God, is truly divine; and to entertain 
it with all cheerfulneſs, as what in itſelf has thoſe manifold marks of 
goodneſs and perfection, which are themſelves ſufficient to ſatisfy a 
good man, that it cannot be any thing. elſe than a revelation” from 
God, even + though it had wanted all thoſe outward proofs, and di- 
vine and miraculous teſtimonies, which ſhall hereafter be mentioned 
in their proper place. „ 


XI. Secondly, the motives, by which the Chriſtian religion in- 
forces the practice of the duties it enjoins, are ſuch as are moſt 
ſuitable to the excellent wiſdom of God, and moſt anſwerable to the 


natural expectations of men. | 


1. OF THE ACCEPTABLENESS OF TRUE REPENTANCE, AS A 


3 MOTIVE TO OBEDIENCE, 7 
The acceptableneſs of true repentance in the ſight of God, and 


the certain aſſurance of pardon upon ſuch repentance, which the 


Chriſtian religion affords us, is a moſt powerful and neceſſary mo- 
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Juſtin. Apolog. 1. | | 

*© Quod fi extitifſet aliquis, qui veritatem ſparſam per ſingulos, per ſectaſque diffuſam, 
( colligeret in unum ac redigeret in corpus; is profecto non diſſentiret a nobis. Sed hoc 
7 =—_ 2 _ veri pos ac r Verum autem non niſi ejus ſcire eſt, 

qui fit doctus à Deo.” Lactant. lib. 3 we Muy 

Sed fi vel caſu id efficeret, certiflime philoſopharetur 3 & quamvis non poſſet divinis 
** teftimoniis illa defendere, tamen ſeipſam veritas illuſtraret ſuo lumine. Lactant. lib. VII. 
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218 Tur EVIDENCE or NATURAL 
tive to frail and ſinful creatures to encourage and ſupport them c 
fechually in the practice of their duty. It is, indeed, in general evi.” 
dently moſt agreeable to right reaſon, and to men's natural notions- 
of God, to believe him placable and merciful and willing to for 
give. But ſinoe at the ſame time it cannot be proved by any argu 
ments from reaſon, that God is abſolutely obliged to forgive ; and 
it is confeſſedly evident, that it becomes the ſupreme governor of 
the univerſe to vindicate the honour and authority of his laws and 
government, to give ſome evidences of his hatred and indignation 
againſt fin, and ſometimes by inſtances of ſeverity to prevent finners 
from abuſing his mercy and patience; no leſs than that it is agreeable 
to his infinite wiſdom and goodneis to ſuffer his anger to be by ſome 
means appeaſed; no motive in this caſe can be imagined more expe- 
dient and powerful to encourage ſinners to return to the practice of 
their duty, and to perſuade them to continue therein immoveable 
for the future; nothing can be imagined more ſeaſonable and ſatiſ. 
factory to the mind of man, and more agreeable to the excellent 
wiſdom of God, and worthy of. the ſupreme and infinitelF merciful 
governor of all things, than ſuch a poſitive declaration of the ac 
ceptableneſs of ſincere repentance, and ſuch an authentic aſſurance 
of pardon and forgiveneſs thereupon, as under the Chriſtian' diſ. 
penſation the divine goodneſs and mercy has found means to afford 
unto us, in ſuch manner as is at the ſame time abundantly con- 
ſiſtent with the honour and dignity of the laws of God, and with 
his irreconcileable hatred againſt all unrighteouſneſs and fin, | © 
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2. Or THE DIVINE ASSISTANCE, AS ANOTHER MOTIYE 70 
| 1 OBEDIENCE. ieh 
That divine and ſupernatural aſſiſtance, which, under the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, they who ſincerely endeavour to obey the will of God 
have encouragement to hope for upon all neceſſary occaſions, is an- 
other powerful motive to ſupport men effectually in the practice of 
their duty, The wiſeſt of the philoſophers were fo far ſenſible of 
the great corruption and depravity of human nature in its preſent 
ſtate: they were ſenſible that ſuch was the careleſſneſs, ſtupidity, and 
want of attention, of the greater part of mankind : ſo many the early 
prejudices and falſe notions taken in by evil education, fo ſtrong 
and violent the. unreaſonable luſts, appetites, and deſires of ſenſe, 
and fo great the blindneſs, introduced by ſuperſtitious opinions, vi- 
tious cuſtoms, and debauched practices through the world; that (as 
has been before ſhewn) they themſelves openly confeſſed, they had 
very little hope of ever being able to reform mankind with any con- 
ſiderably great and univerſal ſucceſs, by the bare force of philoſophy 
and right reaſon ; but that, to produce ſo great a change, andenable- 
men effectually to conquer all their corrupt affections, there was 
need of ſome ſupernatural and divine aſſiſtance, or the immediate 
interpoſition of God himſelf. Now this divine affiſtance is vouch- 
fafed to men under the Chriſtian diſpenſation in ſuch a manner, as 
(from what has been already ſaid concerning the judgement of 22 
47 wiſe 
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wiſeſt of the antient philoſophers in this matter) appears to be 
undeniably agreeable to the natural expectations of right reaſon, 
and ſuitable to the beſt and worthieſt notions that men have ever 
by the light of nature been able to frame to themſelves concerning 
the attributes and perfections of God. © If ye,” ſays our Saviour, 
„ being evil, know how to give good gifts unto. your children, 
« how much more ſhall your heavenly father give the holy ſpirit to 
« them that aſk him?“ Luke xi, 13. The effect of this divine 
aſſiſtance evidenced itſelf in a very viſthle and remarkable manner 
in the primitive times, by * the ſudden wonderful and total reforma- 
tion of far greater numbers of wicked men than ever were brought 
to repentance by the teaching and exhortations of all the philoſo- 
phers in the world. And even at this day, notwithſtanding all the 
corruptions introduced among Chriſtians, I think it can hardly be 
denied by any unbelievers of revelation, but that there are among us 
many more perſons of all conditions who worſhip God in ſincerity” 
and fim ity of heart, and live in the conſtant practice of all righte- 
ouſneſs W ineſs, and true virtue, than ever were found in any of 
the moſt civilized nations, and moſt improved by philoſophy in the 
Heathen world, | 5 5 | 
3. OF THE CLEAR DISCOVERY OF FUTURE REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS, As ANOTHER MOTIVE TO OBEDIENCE. 
The rewards and puniſhments, which the Chriſtian religion pro- 
poſes to obedience or diſobedience, are a motive perfectly agreeable 
to men's natural hopes and fear, and worthy of God to make known 
by poſitive and expreſs revelation. For fince it is confeſſedly ſuita- 
ble to the divine wiſdom, to make variety of creatures endued with 
very different powers and faculties, and capable of very different 
kinds and degrees of improvements; and fince all rational creatures, 
by reaſon of that natural liberty of will which is eflentially neceſſary 
to their being ſuch, cannot but be capable' of exalting and im- 
proving their nature by the practice of virtue and the imitation of 
God, and on the contrary of depraving and debaſing their nature by 
the practice of vice and alienation of themſelves from God; it fol- 
lows undeniably (as has been before ſhewn by a more particular: 
deduCtion) that it is highly agreeable to the light of nature and to. 
light reaſon to ſuppoſe, that God, the fupreme governor and dif. 
poſer of all things, will finally make a juſt and ſuitable diſtinction 
between his creatures, by the diſtribution of proportionable rewards # 
and puniſhments. Nevertheleſs, both the truth itſelf of theſe final 
rewards and puniſhments was ſo far called in queſtion, and ren-. 
dered doubtful and uncertairf, by the diſputations even of the wiſeſt 
philoſophers that ever lived; and thoſe who did in general believe 
the truth and certainty of them had ſo very blind and obſcure. 
notions of what nature and kind they were to be, having their 


* Da mihi virum, qui fit iracundus, maledicus, effrænatus; paucifimis Dei verbis 
tam placidum, quam ovem, reddam, Da libidinoſum, &c,” Lactant. lib. III. | 
Tags e Teig "EAANTY big vg, '&c, Origen, adyerſ. Celſ, lib I. See this paſſage cited 


above, p. 203. : "HA, 22 
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imagination ſtrangely prejudiced with poetical fictions and fabulous 
ſtories, that the ſetting this matter clear and right, and the ſupply- 
ing this angle defect in the light of nature, was a thing highly 
worthy of divine revelation : it being plainly a very different thing, 
and of very different force as to the influencing men's actions, for 
men to be able to argue themſelves into a reaſonable expectation 
of future rewards and puniſhments, and to be certainly aſſured of 
the reality of them by expreſs teſtimony of divine revelation. And 
accordingly by divine revelation in the goſpel this defect of the light of 
nature is now actually ſupplied in ſuch a manner, life and immortality 
are ſo brought to light, and the wrath of God is fo revealed from 
heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, that this 
9 0 thing, the clear and diſtinct and conſiſtent account which the 
goſpel gives us of theſe final rewards and puniſhments: (which, 
though indeed in themſelves ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without 
them no tolerable vindication could be, made of the attributes of 
God, yet neither by the light of nature, nor by any poſitive inſti- 
tution of religion, excepting only the Chriſtian, were Aer ſo 
clearly and plainly repreſented to mankind, as to have their full and 
proper effect upon the hearts and lives of men); this very thing (I 
fay) the clear, diſtinct, and conſiſtent account, which the goſpel 
give us of theſe final rewards and puniſhments, is itſelf no con- 
temptible argument of the truth and divine authority of the Chriſtian 
revelation. By the certain knowledge of theſe rewards and puniſh»; 
ments it 1s, that the practice of virtue is now eſtabliſhed upon a ſure- 
foundation, Men have now. abundantly ſufficient encouragement” 
to ſupport them in their choice of virtue, and in their conſtant ad- 
herence to it in all caſes and under all circumſtances that can be 
fuppoſed. There is now ſufficient weight on the fide of virtue, to 
enable men to conquer all the temptations of the devil, the fleſh, 
and the world, and to deſpiſe the ſevereſt threatenings, even death 
itſelf. This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith. The only difficulty in this matter, ariſing from the dura- 
tion of the final puniſhment of the wicked, ſhall be conſidered 
when I come to diſcourſe of the articles of our belief. | 
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XII. Thirdly, the peculiar manner and circumſtances, with which 
the Chriſtian religion enjoins the duties, and urges the motives 
before-mentioned, are exactly conſonant to the dictates of ſound. 
reafon, or the unprejudiced light of nature, and moſt wiſely per- 
fective of it. | | 

THE PROPOSITION PROVED BY PARTICULAR INSTANCES. 
For, what can be more agreeable to the light of nature, and more 
evidently perfective of it, than to have thoſe duties, which nature 
hints at only in general, explained fully and largely, and urged in 
particular, and inculcated upon the meaneſt capacities with great 
weight and authority, and exemplified in the lives of holy perſons 
propoſed as patterns for our imitation? What can be more per- 
lective of the light of nature than to have thoſe great motives of 
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religion, the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate which na- 


ture only obſcurely points at, deſcribed te us moſt plainly, affecti- 


onately, and lively? what can be more perfe&tive of the light of 
nature, than to have the means of atoning for ſin, which nature 
diſcovers only the want of, plainly declared and exhibited to us? 
what can be more perfective of the light of nature, than ſuch a dif- 
covery of the heinouſneſs of fin and the neceſſity of holineſs, as the 


death of Chriſt and the purity of the goſpel does make unto us? 


In fine, what can more effectually perfect the religion of nature, 
than the gathering together the worſhippers of the true God into one 
body? the cauſing them to enter into ſolemn obligations, to live 
ſuitably to their holy profeſſion? the giving them gracious aſſurances, 


that true repentance ſhall be accepted for what is paſt, and ſincere 


renewed obedience for the future? the uniting them by a few poſi- 
tive rites in one religious as well as civil; communion, for mutual 
aſſiſtance and improvement? and the eſtabliſhing a certain order or 
perpetual ſucceſſion of men, whoſe conſtant buſineſs it may be to 
explain the great duties of religion to perſons of meaner capacities, 
to urge and enforce the practice of them, to ſet before men the 
reaſons of their duty, and the neceſſity of it; to ſhew them clearly 


and impartially the danger of neglecting it, and the great advantage 
of beten ſincerely; in a word, to inſtruct the ignorant, and 


to admoniſh the wicked, to reduce thoſe that err, to comfort the 
doubting, to reprove the obſtinate, and to be inſtruments of con- 
veying to men all proper aſſiſtances to enable them to perform their 
whole duty effeCtually ? | 


If theſe things be the ordinances of one who came to contradi& * © 


the dictates of right reaſon, and not to perfect the law of nature, 
but to deſtroy it; then let all wiſe men for ever forſake the aſſem- 
blies of Chriſtians, and profeſs themſelves again diſciples of the 


philoſophers. But if theſe things be perfectly agreeable to nature 


and right reaſon, and tend exceedingly to the ſupplying the defici- 


encies thereof; then let none, under pretence of maintaining na- 


tural religion, revile and blaſpheme the Chriſtian, leſt they be 


found liars unto Gd. | 
AN ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION DRAWN FROM THE DIVI- 
SIONS AMONG CHRISTIANS. 5 
The many contentions, indeed, about opinions of great uncer- 
tainty and little importance, which, to the very great ſcandal] of 


Chriſtianity, have in ſeveral ages of the church been with unrea- 


ſonable zeal kept up, inſtead of promoting the univerſal intereſt of 
the true practical religion and virtue, have, it muſt be confeſled, 
given ſome occaſion to the enemies of our moſt holy religion to 
blaſpheme and revile both it 'and the teachers of it. But though 


ſuch things as theſe have indeed afforded them too plauſible an 
occation, yet they have not given them any juſt reaſon ſo to do. 


For the acknowledged corruption of a doctrine or inſtitution in any 
particular part or reſpect, is by no means a weighty or real objection 


againſt the truth of the whole. And there has always been extant | 


a ſufficient 
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'S ſufficient rule, to enable ſincere ſons, in the midſt of thi 


greateſt diſputes and contentions, to diſtinguiſh the doctrine which 
is of God, from the opinions of men; the doctrine of Chriſt havin 

been plainly and fully delivered in our Saviour's own diſcourſes, 
and in the writings of his immediate followers the apoſtles, who 


cannot with any reaſon be imagined either to have miſrepreſented it, 


or to have repreſented it es But, beſides, I think it can 
hardly be denied, even by our adverſaries themſelves, but that, in all 
times and places wherein Chriſtianity has been profeſſed in any 
tolerable degree of purity, whatever contentions and diſputes may 
have ariſen about particular, and perhaps unneceffary doctrines, yet 
the great, the moſt neceſſary, and fundamental doctrines of religion, 
concerning God and providence, concerning the gracious method 
of God's reconciliation with penitent ſinners, concerning the ne- 
eeſſity of true piety, righteouſneſs, and ſobriety, concerning a 


Judgement to come, and the final reward of the 1 and the 


puniſhment of wicked men, in ſuch a manner as will effectually vin- 
gicate both the juſtice and goodneſs, the wiſdom and honour of 
God; theſe things (I ſay) have, notwithſtanding all differences con- 
cerning ſmaller matters, been nevertheleſs at the fame time uni- 
verſally and conſtantly taught, prefſed, and inculcated upon perſons 
of all capacities by the earneſt and continual preaching of all the 


miniſters of the goſpel, with an effect infinitely more conſiderable 


and viſible, both in extent and duration, than by the teaching of 
any heathen philoſophers that ever lived. Which ſhews undeniably 
the excellency at leaſt, if not the divine authority, of the Chriſtian 


inſtitution, in this particular reſpect. 


XIII. Fourthly : all the [credenda, or] doctrines, which the true, 
ſimple, and uncorrupted Chriſtian religion teaches (that is, not only 
thoſe plain doctrines which it requires to be believed 2s fundamental 
and of neceſſity to eternal ſalvation, but even all the doctrines 
which it teaches as matters of truth) are, though indeed many t 
them not diſcoverable by bare reaſon unaſſiſted with revelation, yet, 
when diſcovered by revelation, apparently molt agreeable to ſound 
unprejudiced reafon, have every one of them a natural tendency, 


and a direct and powerful influence, to reform men's minds and 


correct their manners, and do together make up an infinitely more 


' conſiſtent and rational ſcheme. of belief, than any that the wiſeſt of 


the ancient philoſophers ever did, or the cunningeſt of modern un- 


| believers can invent or contrive. 


1. OF THE ONE SUPREME GoD. 
That there is one only living and true God, exiſting of himſelf 


by the neceſſity of his own nature, abſolutely independent, eternal, 


omnipreſent, unchangeable, incorruptible, without body, parts, of 
paſſions, of infinite power, knowledge, and wiſdom, of perfect 
liberty and freedom of will, of infinite goodneſs, juſtice, and truth, 
and all other poſſible perfections; ſo as to be abſolutely ſelf-ſufficient 
to his own infinite and unaltcrable happineſs; this is, not _— 
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&r{ and principal article of the Chriſtian faith, but alſo the firſt and 
moſt evident truth that the light of nature itſelf teaches us; being 
clearly demonſtrable upon certain and undeniable principles of right 


reaſu „ ; | 
me 2. OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN so Or GoD. 

That this ſupreme ſelf-exiſtent Cauſe and Father of all things did 
before all ages, in an incomprehenſible manner, by his almighty 
power and will, beget or produce a divine perſon; ſtyled the Logos, 
the Word, or Wiſdom, or. Son, of God; God *, of God; in whom 
dwells the fulneſs of divine perfections (excepting abſolute ſupre- 
macy, independency, or ſelf-origination), being & the image of the 
« inviſible God ;“ Col. i. 15. the “ brightneſs of his Father's glory, 
« and the expreſs image of his perſon ;** Heb. i. 3. '*Amauynape Thx 
dong avrs* having been © in the beginning with God,” John i. 2. 
xvii. 5. partaker with him of his “ glory before the world was ; 
« the upholder of all things by the word of his power; Heb. i. 3. 
and himſelf “ over all” (39 communication of his Father's glory 
and dominion) *“ God bleſſed for ever.” Rom. ix. g. and John i. I. 
this doctrine (I ſay), though not indeed diſcoverable by. bare rea- 
ſon, yet, when made known by revelation, appears plainly very 
conſiſtent with right reaſon, and (it is manifeſt) contains nothing 
that implies any manner of abſurdity or contradiction in it. | 

Indeed, if any men, pretending to be wiſe above and beyond what 
is written, have at any time given ſuch explications of the manner 
how the Son of God derived his being from the Father, or have of- 
fered ſuch accounts of his nature and attributes as can by any juſt 
and neceſſary conſequence be reduced to imply or involve any con- 
tradiction (which perhaps many of the 4+ ſchoolmen have but too 
juſtly been accuſed of doing) ; ſuch explications. are without all 
controverſy falſe, and very injurious to religion, Butas this doctrine 
is delivered in Scripture, I think, there is nothing in it in any degree 
contrary to right reaſon, as I have elſewhere endeavoured to ſhew 
in a particular Diſcourſe, to which I refer the reader. A 

Or THE HoLY SPIRIT. ; 

Now the ſame that is ſaid of the Son may in like manner, with 
little variation, be, very agreeably to right reaſon, underſtood con- 
cerning the original proceſſion or manner of derivation of the Holy 
Spirit likewiſe from the Father, | | | 


* © Tt is not to be denied but that the ſchoolmen, who abounded in wit and leiſure, though 
very few among them had either exact ſkill in the holy Scriptures, or in eccleſiaſtical 
antiquity, and the writings of the antient Fathers of the Chriftian church: I ſay, it 
cannot be denied but that theſe ſpeculative and very acute men, who wrought a great 
© part of their divinity out of their own brains, as ſpiders do cobwebs out of their own 
** bowels, have ſtarted a thouſand ſubtilties about this myſtery, ſuch as no Chriſtian is 
bound to trouble his head withal; much leſs is it neceſſary for him to underſtand thoſe 
.* niceties, which we may reaſonably preſume that they who talk of them did themielves 
never thoroughly underſtand ; and leaſt of all is it neceſſary to believe them.” Abp⸗ 
Tillotſon, Sermon concerning the Unity of the Divine Nature. 

It were to be wiſhed, that ſome Religioniſts did not here ſymbolize too much with the 
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© Atheiſts, in affecting to-repreſent the myſtery of the Chriſtian Trinity as a thing di- 


rely contraditory to all human reaſon and underſtanding.” Cudworth's Syſtem, P- 560. 5 
* G1; in Ot, in contfud iin tion to Att. 8 A gi 
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2 3. OF THE CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE, «+»; | 
That the univerſe, the heavens and the earth, and all things that 
are therein, were created and made by God; and this, through the 
operation of his Son, that divine word, or wiſdom of 'the Father 
by whom, the Scripture fays that God “ made the worlds ;”* Heb, 
i. 2. that by him God created & all things ;” Eph. iii. 9. that 4 by 
« him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in 


; 2 
13 = 
« Hb 


earth, viſible and inviſible, whether they be thrones or dominions, 
or principalities or powers; all things were created by him and 
< for him, and he is before all things, and by him all things con- 


« ſiſt;' Col. i. 16. that © all things were made by him, and with- 
« out him was not any thing made that was made: John i. 7; 
All this, likewiſe, is very agreeable to ſound and unprejudiced reaſon. 
For, that neither the whole, nor any part of the world ; neither the 
form, nor motion, nor matter of the world, could exiſt of itſelf, by 
any neceſſity in its own nature; is abundantly demonſtrable from 
undeniable principles of reaſon, as has been thewn in my former 
diſcourſe. Conſequently, both the whole world, and all the variety 
of things that now exiſt therein, muſt of neceſſity have received 
both their being itſelf, and alſo their form and manner of being, 
from God the alone ſupreme and ſelf-exiſtent cauſe ; and mult needs 
depend upon his good-pleaſure every moment for the continuance 
and preſervation of that being. Accordingly, if we ſet aſide the 
Epicureans (whoſe abſurd hypotheſis has long ſince been given up 
even by all Atheiſts themſelves) ; and ſome very few others, who 
with no leſs. abſurdity (as I have alſo at large ſhewn) contended that 
the world was in its preſent form ſelf-exiſtent and neceſſary; all the 
philoſophers of all ages (even not excepting thoſe who held the 
eternity of the world) have unanimouſly agreed in this great truth, 
that the world evidently owes both its being and preſervation to 
God, the ſupreme cauſe and author of all things. And then, that 
God made the world by the operation of his Son; though this could 
not indeed be known certainly without expreſs revelation, yet is it by 
no means incredible, or contrary to right reaſon. - For, to the judge- 
ment of reaſon, it is one and the fame thing, whether God made 
the world immediately by himſelf, or mediately by the miniſtration 
of a ſecond principle. And what Plato and his followers have faid 
concerning the eternal N3;, or mind, whom they frequently ſtyle 
Anpgpys;, the miniſter or workman by whom God framed all things, 
proves undeniably thus much at leaſt, that the doctrines delivered 
in Scripture. concerning this matter cannot be rejected as inconſi- 

ſtent and irreconcileable with right reaſon. | — 
4. OF THE FORMATION OF THE EARTH. GEN. i. 2. 
That, about the ſpace of 6000 years ſince, the earth was with- 
out form and void, that is, a confuſed chaos! out of which God 
framed this beautiful and uſeful fabric we now inhabit, and ſtocked 
it with the ſeeds, of all kinds of plants, and formed upon it man, 
and all the other ſpecies of animals'it is now furniſhed with ; is alſo 
; 70 


N r Wo 
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very agreeable to right reaſon. For though the preciſe time in- 
deed, when all this Wes done, could not now; have been known 


exactly, WIDEN derbe lation; yet even at this day there are remain 


ing many conſi very ſtrong rational proofs, which make: 
it e Ctagly e from the authority of revelation) 
that this preſent. frame. and conſtitution, of, 75 earth cannot have 
been of a very much longer date. The fuuiver rſal tradition delivered 
down from all the moſt ancient 9 of 75 World, both. learned 
and barbarous ; the conſfant an J. agreeing 0 all ancient 
. 70 oe. concerning the e s. being formed; within 


ſuch a period 1 9 Br ora chaos 3 the manifold ab- 
ſurdities and > Ctions o 1 he 7 h pretend to 
a meh, Seater antigud yh er which — 


carth is at preſent, 1 bl late original N leataing and 
uſeful an 2 7 enn __ poſbbility, that, univerſal, 6 Selugrts . 
other acci 15 thou * 9 uod 55 10 iods Aare e 0 ae 
ſtroyed far the. greateſt, „Hart of. the the, memory; of 
former actions àn yn _ IO Ho, ave | bappens AE 


ſtroy them all; the Pian 2 muſt Kia fall out W 
in the earth in vaſt. length of time, by. the e waſting 
down of mountains, the conſumption Ho N ts, and in- 
numerable 7 fuch like accidents; theſe {( Al — more 
arguments draw n. from b on, and eee coke te: 

accou 15 of EY: time of the earth's formation excendingly probable. 
in ſe from the bebe delivered ee rf hs 


7 0 0 be certain, Ona io notte en Roe 14 ä 
ed e NuzNr on e el 3 
the: word: of his 


That th inge! 
power, 0 e and 5 5 by, bis contigual conedurſa, 
does Ale, b all-wiſe, p lidence perpętually govern andi direct 
the iſſues 1 5 G25 of chings z takes care of this lower world, and 
of all, even the ſmalleſt, things hare OD . Ae things in 
a regular grder and ſuccgil nin the beginning of 
* world; 10 ane nal pe 5 5 ; 1 e more particular. 
and 8 ard, the * N this, as — is far more 
expre 128 55 ſcripture, than in an of 
the writings' Sh the 25 25 12 5 alſo highly zreeable to 
10 


E right and Tok 2 — preſent and infinitely wile - 


at is done, in every part of, 
as of the greate powerful; Being muſt ne 


govern an teen every manner, and to ſuch ends, as 

he knows to be beſt. and bereft in. the whole, ſo far Moc 
with that liberty- of will, —— he has made eſſential to all rational 
creatures; and that an infifr aſt and geg "Governor cahinot 
but*take more particular an K notice of the moral actions of 


| Being C | ha 
the e 4 SE e notice of, the minuteſt thi; 
ch in ſuc 


all his rational creatures, - and how far br are eonformable or not 
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6. OF PARADISE, AND THE LOSS OF IT BY SIN, r 

That God, after the formation of the earth, created man at fit 

upright and innocent, and placed him in à happy "ring | 
ſtate, where he 585 ed lar . and de ori of all t 


& 4115 Aud Wines are bodied 2 to us, and in the | 
4 face We eat bread, till we return unto the ground,” Gen. ii ili. 17, 
18, and 19; this likewiſe is "wy reaſonable and credible, in itſelf ; 
as pears, not only from the abſtraR conſideration of the nature 
of the" ching; but alſo from the general opinion that 4145 ancient 
learnedeſt Heathens entertained, 1 815 obſcure 3 and 
ttudition, that Me "original ſtate of man 60 1 1 0 
and the earth, whereon they dwelt, * fruitful 'c 194 ia 
with all plenty ; ; but that God, for tlie fin ot man, 8 
happy conſtitution of fps and 122 labour e he 
ren of our he. 85 ans] a 
— | Or THE FLOÞD. | ee) 
That, in proceſs & time, after the firſt entrance of fin" ipts 5 he 
world, men by £5 e corrupted themſelves more and m mare, till 
at len | God, for the + puniſhment of their fin and incorri ible. 
ought'up6n them a general flood, which deſtroyed ther al, 
except a few perſons, woot, for the reſtoration of 5 face; 
is a truth delivered don to us, not bönly by authorit cripture, 
but alſo by the concurrent teſtimony 42 moſt all 92 
ſophers hal sgh Ind the hiſtories oy "all nations OG * 
minate in it; and (which is the moſt Weid thing . be = 
cauſe it is a demonſtrative and ocular roof of the'U a ol 
ſome ſuch kind of difſolution) the preſent viſible 1 — fl 
ſtitution of the” earth throughout; the diſpoſition and 1 — of 
the ſeveral ſtrata of different kinds of" matter, whereof N com-. 
poſed; the numberleſs barn, of fiſhes, bones of other. animal 
"country and, in 
in e 


e wc 
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whole Cat of it at leut) 12 TH that Heer ts 
ſeen the collections of this kind nh by the v ingenious 130 k. 
Woodward and others, muſt in a manner abani on all uſe th 
of his ſenſes and reaſon, if he can in the leaſt 8 trut 
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8. Or Gop's REVEALING HIMSELF TO THE PATRIARCHS, AND 
; 8 LAW TO THE JEWS, - 


That God, after the flood, . made particular revelations of himſelf 
and of his will to the Patriarchs, is a thing very credible in itſelf, 
for the ſame reaſons that I have before ſhewn in general, that the 
expectation of ſome revelation from God was a reaſonable and pro- 
bable expectation. And that, after this, God ſhould vouchſafe by A 
expreſs revelation to give a law to the whole nation of the Jews, 
conſiſting very much in ſacrifices, and in external rites and gere 
monious obſervances, cannot with any juſt reaſon be rgjected as an 
incredible fact; if we conſider, that ſuch a kind of inſtitution was 
neceſſary, in thoſe times and circumſtances, to preſerve that nation 
from the idolatry and worſhip of falſe Gods, wherewith the, coun- 
tries around them were overſpread ; that thoſe rites and ceremonies 
were typical of, and preparative to, a higher and more excellent diſ- 
penſation ; that the Jews were continually told by their prophets, 
that their obſervance of thoſe rites and ceremonies was by no means 
ſo highly acceptable to God, nor fo abſolutely and indiſpenſably in- 
ſiſted upon by him, as obedience to the moral law; and that the 
whole matter of fact relating to that revelation is delivered down to 
us in a hiſtory, on which the polity of a whole nation was founded, 
at a time when nobody could be ignorant of the muh O che prin- 
cipal facts, and concerning which we can now have no more reaſon 
to doubt than of any hiſtory of any ancient matter of fact in the 
world, The moſt conſiderable and real difficulty, viz, why this fa- 
your was granted to that ſingle nation only, and not to all the reſt 
of the world likewiſe ; is to be accounted for by the ſame reaſons, 
which prove (as has been before ſhewn *) that God was not obliged 
to make known the revelation of the goſpel to all men alike, 
9. OF THE OTHER PARTICULARS OF SCRIPTURE-HISTORY IN | 

_ THE OLD TESTAMENT. 1 

That all the other particulars of Scripture-hiſtory contained in 
the Old Teſtament are true relations of matter of fact (not to in- 
ſiſt now on the many arguments which prove in general the anti- 
quity, genuineneſs, and authority of the 19 themſclyes),. will to 
a rational enquirer 7 0 very credible tom hence, that very many 
of the particular hi 


— 
** 


ories, and ſome eyen of the minuter circum- 
ſtances alſo of theſe hiſtories, are confirmed by concurrent teſti- 
monies of profane and unqueſtionably e authors; of 

which Grotius 4, in his excellent book of The Truth of the 
« Chriſtian Religion, has given us a large collection. As particu- 
larly; that the manner of the formation of the earth out of a, chaos, 
is mentioned by the ancienteſt Phœnician, Egyptian, Indian, and 
Greek hiſtorians ; the very names of Adam and Eve, by Sancho- 
niathon and others; the lon n er the Antediluvians, by Beroſus, 
and Manethos and others; = ark of Noah, by Beroſus; many par- 
ticulars of the flood, by Ovid and others; the family of Noah, and 
two of every kind — into the ark with him, mentioned 
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by Lucian himſelf as a tradition of the ancient Grecians; the 
which Noah ſent out of the ark, by Abydenus and Plutarch &; 
building of Babel, by Abydenus; the burning of Sodom, by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and Strabo, and Tacitus, and others; ferkel parti- 
culars of the hiſtory of Abraham and the reſt of the patriarchs, h. 
Beroſus and others; many particulars of Moſes's life, by ſeveral an- 
cient writers; the eminent piety of the moſt ancient Jews, by Strabo 
and Juſtin ; divers actions of David and Solomon, in the Phoenician 
annals ; ſome of the actions of Elijah, by Menander, and confeſſed 
by Julian himſelf ; the hiſtory of Jonah, under the name of Hercules, 
by Lycophron and Eneas Gazzus ; and the hiſtories of the follow- 
ing times, by many more authors. Befides that (as learned men 
have upon exceeding” probable grounds ſuppoſed) many of the moſt 
antient Scripture-hiſtories are acknowledged and afferted in the 
' 'writings of the poets both Greeks and Latins, the true hiſtories 
being couched under fictitious names and fabulous repreſentations. 
10. Or Gop*s SENDING HIS SON INTO THE WORLD FR THE 
| Frog REDEMPTION OF MANKIND. | 
That God, in the fulnefs of time; that is, at that time which his 
infinite wiſdom had fore- appointed, which all the ancient prophecies 
had determined, and which many concurrent circumſtances in the 
ſtate of the Jewiſh religion, wb in the diſpoſition of the Roman 
empire, had made a fit ſeaſon for the reception and propagation of a 
new inſtitution of religion; that God (I ſay) at that time ſhould 
ſend his only- begotten t that Word or Wiſdom of the Father, that 
divine perſon by whom (as has been before ſhewn} he created the 
world, and by whom he made all former particular manifeſtations of 
himſelf unto men; that he ſhould fend him to take upon him our 
human nature, and therein to make a full and particular revelation 
of the will of God to mankind (who by ſin had corrupted them- 
ſelves and forfeited the favour of God, fo that by the bare light of 
nature they could not diſcover, any certain means by which they 
could be ſatisfactorily and abſolutely ſecure of regaining that favour), 
to preach unto men repentance and remiſſion of ſin, and, by an 

himſelf a ſacrifice and expiation for ſin, to declare the acceptablen 
of repentance, and the certainty of pardon thereupon, in a method 
evidently conſiſtent with all neceſſary vindication of the honour and 
authority of the divine laws, and with God's irreconcileable hatred 
- againſt ſin; to be a mediator and interceſſor between God and man; 
to procure the particular aſſiſtance of God's holy ſpirit, which 
might be in men a new and effeCtual principle of a heavenly and 
divine life; in a word, to be the Saviour and judge of mankind, 
and finally to bring them to eternal life: all this, when clearly. and 
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expreſsly revealed, and by good teſtimony proved to be ſo revealed, 


} » 


is apparently agreeable and very credible to right and true reaſon : . 


as (becauſe it is the main and fundamental article of. the Chriſtian 
faith) I ſhall endeavour to make out more largely and diſtinctly, by 
ſhewing in particular, that none of the ſeveral objections, upon 


which ſpeculative unbelievers reject this doctrine, do at. all. prove. 


reaſon. | | 


any inconſiſtency in the belief of it with ſound and unprejudiced 


THAT IT IS NOT UNREASONABLE To SUPPOSE GoD MAKING A 


REVELATION OF HIS WILL TO MEN, _ \ 
For, firſt, it cannot_ be thought unreaſonable to be believed in 
the general, that God ſhould make a revelation of his will to man- 
kind; ſince, on the contrary (as has been before proved at large), 


it is very agreeable to the moral attributes of God, and to the no- 


tions and expectations of the wiſeſt and moſt rational men that lived 
in the Heathen world, ; Kg ; 
THAT IT IS NOT UNREASONABLE TO BELIEVE, THAT Gop 
WOULD APPOINT A SACRIFICE OR EXPIATION FOR SIN. 
Secondly, it cannot be thought unreaſonable to be believed, that 
in ſuch a revelation, wherein God freely proclaims remiſſion of ſin, 
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and the acceptableneſs of repentance, he ſhould nevertheleſs have 


appointed ſuch a ſacrifice or expiation for ſin, as might at the ſame 


time be a ſufficient teſtimony of his irreconcileable hatred againſt it. 


For though, by the light of nature, it was indeed exceedingly pro- 


bable and to be hoped for, that Ged. would forgive fin upon true 


repentance, yet it could not be proved, that he was abſolutely obliged 8 


to do ſo, or that he would certainly do fo. On the contrary, there 
was reaſon to ſuppoſe, that, in vindication of the honour and dig- 
nity of his laws, he would require ſome further ſatisfaction and ex- 
piation. 2 we find the cuſtom of ſacrificing to 


have prevailed univerſally over the Heathen, world in all ages; 


which, how unreaſonable ſoever an expectation it was, to think that 


the blood of beaſts could truly expiate fin ; yet thus much it plainly 


and yndeniably ſhews, that it has been the common apprehenſion -. 


of mankind in all ages, that God would not be appeaſed, nor pardon 


ſin, without ſome 5 and ſatisfaction; and yet at the ſame . 


time they ad goo 


hopes, that, upon the repentance of ſinners, 


God would accept ſome other ſatisfaction inſtead of the deſtruction 


of the offenders. It is, therefore, plainly agreeable to right reaſon, 5 


to believe that God, in vindication of the honour of his laws, and 


jor a teſtimony of his hatred againſt fin, ſhould appoint ſome facrifice A 
or expiation for ſin, at the ſame time that he forgives the ſinner upon 


nis true repentance. i 


* 


DIATOR SHOULD BE APPOINTED BETWEEN GOD AND MAN. 


Thirdly, it cannot be thought unreaſonable to be believed, that a 
mediator or interceſſor ſhould be appointed between God and man, 


wrough and by whom the. prayers of ſinners may be offered up ſo 


to be acceptable in the ſight of God. It is well known, the 4 
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nerality of the wiſeſt heathens thought it agreeable to reaſon ta make 
uſe of ſubordinate intelligence, dæmons, or heroes, by whom they put 
up their prayers to the ſuperior gods, hoping that by the mediation 
of thoſe interceſſors, the unworthineſs of their own perſons, and the 
detects of theſe prayers, might be ſupplied; and they might obtain 
ſuck merciful and gracious anſwers to their prayers, as they could 
not preſume to hope for upon their own account, Wherein though 
thoſe Pagans laboured indeed under very great uncertainty, in doing 
a thing for which they had no ſufficient warrant, and in uſing me- 
diators whom they neither knew diſtinctly to have any being, nor 
could they however have any good ſecurity that ſuch mediation 
would be acceptable to the ſupreme God; yet, at the ſame time this 
undeniably proves, that it is by no means inconſiſtent with right 
reaſon, to believe that à mediator may by divine authority be 
pointed between God and ſinful men, to be their interceſſor and "i 
vocate with a juſtly offended God. x 1 8 e 
Or THE OBJECTION DRAWN FROM THE DIGNITY OF THE PER - 
SON WHOM WE BELIEVE TO BE OUR MEDIATOR AND RE- 
DEEMER. | | | | 


; * 
Fourthly, the greateſt real difficulty in this matter, to the judge - 
ment of right reaſon, ſeems to ariſe from the conſideration of the 
dignity of the perſon, whom we believe to have given himſelf a 
ſacrifice and propitiation for the ſins of mankind; viz. how it is 
poſſible, that the only-begotten Son of God ſhould be incarnate and 
become man, how it is conceivable that God ſhould condeſcend ſo 
far as to fend, and the Son of God condeſcend willingly to be ſent, and 

a 


do ſuch great things for his creatures; and, above all, how it is con · 
ſiſtent with reaſon to ſuppoſe God condeſcending to do ſo much for. 
ſuch frail and weak creatures as men, who, in A appearance, ſeem 
to be but a very ſmall, low, and inconſiderable part of the creation, 
And here indeed it muſt readily be acknowledged, that human rea- 
fon could never have diſcovered ſuch a method as this, for the re- 
conciliation of ſinners to an offended God, without expreſs reve- 
lation. But then neither on the other ſide, when once this method 
is made known, is there any ſuch difficulty or inconceivableneſs 
in it, as Can reaſonably make a wiſe and conſiderate man call in 
queſtion the truth of a well-atteſted revelation merely upon that 
account; which, indeed, any plain abſurdity or contradiction in the 
matter of a doctrine pretended to be revealed, would, it muſt be 
confeſſed, unavoidably do. For, as to the poſſibility of the incarna« 
tion of the Son of God; whatever myſteriouſneſs there confefledly 
was in the manner of it, yet, as to the thing itſelf, there is evidently 
no more unreaſonableneſs in believing the poſſibility of it, than in 
believing the union of the ſoul and body, or any other certain truth 
which we plainly fee implies no contradiction 1n the thing itſelf, at 
the ſame time that we are ſenſible we cannot diſcoyer the manner 
how it is effected. Again; as to the incredibility of the doctrine, 
that God ſhould make ſo great a condeſcenſion to his creatures; 
and that a perſon of ſuch dignity as the only-begotten Son of Ged 
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ſhould vouchſafe to give himſelf a facrifice for the fins of men; he 
that duly conſiders, how it is no diminution to the gl ry. and great- 
neſs of the Creator of all things, to inſpect, govern, and direct every 
thing by his all-wiſe Providence through the whole creation, to take 
care even of the meaneſt of his creatures, ſo that not a ſparrow falls 
to the ground of a hair of out head periſhes without his knowledge; 
and to obſerve exactly every particle even of inanimate matter in 
the univerſe; he (I fay).who duly conſiders this cannot with rea- 
ſon think it any real diſparagement to the Son of God (though it, 
was indeed a moſt wonderful and amazing inſtance of humility and, 
condeſcenſion), that he ſhould concern himſelf ſo far for ſinful 
men, as to appear in their nature to reveal the will of God more. 
clearly to them, to give himſelf a ſacrifice and expiation for their, 
ſins, and to bring them to repentance and eternal life. The greateſt, 
enemies and deriders of Chriſtianity have aſſerted things far more 
incredible to have been done upon far leſs occaſions ; witneſs what 
Julian the apoſtate & thought fit to believe concerning ENS, 
coming down from heaven, and converſing upon in a viſible 
form, only to teach men the art of healing diſeaſes. And modern 
unbelievers, who ſeem willing in the contrary extreme to deny God's 
having any regard, or taking any care in any reſpect, for the wel- 
fare and happineſs of his creatures, are forced, if they will go about 
to give any account or explication of things, to invent much more. 
incredible hypotheſes, diſhonourable to God, and utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with his divine attributes. Indeed, if we will conſider things 
impartially, ſo far is it from being truly any diminution of the 
greatneſs and glory of God, to ſend his Son into the world for the 
redemption and ſalvation of ind, that, on the contrary, it is 
a means of bringing the very gfeateſt honour to the laws and go- 
vernment of God that can be imagined. For what can be imagined 
more honourable, and worthy of the ſupreme Lord and Governor of 
all things, than to ſhew forth his mercy and 22 in for- 
giving the ſins of frail and fallible creatures, and ſuffering himſelf 
to be reconciled to them upon their true repentance; and yet at the 
ſame time to cauſe ſuck an expiation to be made for fin, by the ſuf- 
ferings and death of his own Son in their nature, as might be an 
abundant evidence of his irceconcileable hatred againſt fin, a 1 'it 


_ vindication of the authority and dignity of his laws, and a ſufficient, 


and effectual warning to deter men from ſin, to create in them the 
greateſt dread and deteſtation of it, and for ever to terrify them from 
venturing upon wilful tranſgreſſion and difobedience ? It is true, no 
man can take upon him certainly to ſay, but God, by his abſolute 
rated and authority, might, if he had fo pleaſed, have par- 
doned ſin upon repentance, 5 any ſacrifice or expiation at all. 
But this method of doing it by the death of Chriſt is more wiſe 
and fit, and evidentiy more proper and effectual to diſcountenance 
and prevent preſumption, to diſcourage men from repeating their 
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trapſgrefſions, to give them a deep ſenſe of the heinous. nature &, 
fin; and to cohvince them of the excellency and importance of the 
laws of God, and the indiſpenſable neceſſity of paying obedience t ; 
them; foraſmuch as it ſhews us, that at the'ſame time that God. 
was willing to fave the ſinner, yet, left encouragement, ſhould be 
given to fin by letting it go unpuniſhed, he did not think fit to for- 
give the tranſgreſſions of men without great ſufferings in our nature, 
and to do away the guilt of our ſins but upon ſuch. difficult terms ax. 
the death of his own Son. So that, in this diſpenſation, juſtice and 
mercy and truth are met together, and righteouſneſs and peace haye 
kiſſed each other. And by how much the greater the dignity of the 

rſon was, who gave himſelf thus a herifice for the ſins of menz 
of ſo much the greater weight and force is this argument to deter 
men for the future from ſin, and to convince them of the neceſſity 
of obedience. Wherefore, ſo far is it from being true, that the con- 
ſideration of the dignity of the perſon ſuffering is a real objection 
againſt the credibility of the doctrine; that, on the contrary, that 
very conſideration contains the higheſt vindication ima; inable of 
the greatneſs, and honour, and authority of the laws of 8 5 
at the ſame time, the greateſt poſſible inſtance or expreſſion of his 
mercy and compaſſion towards men, agrecable to our natural no- 
tions of his divine attributes. And then, as to the laſt part of this 
difficulty, viz. how it can be conſiſtent with reaſon to ſuppoſe God 
condeſcending to do fo very great things for ſuch mean and weak. 
creatures as men are, who, in all appearance, ſeem to be but a very 
ſmall, low, and inconſiderable part of the creation; foraſmuch as. 
the whole earth itſelf is but a little ſpot that bears no proportion at. 
all to the univerſe, and, in all probability of reaſon, the large and 
numberlefs orbs of heaven cannot hut be ſuppoſed to be filled with 
beings more capable than we to ſhew forth the praiſe and glory of 
their almighty Creator, and more worthy to be the objects of his 
care and love: to this part of the difficulty, I ſay, the anſwer is very, 
caſy ; that the mercy and love of the infinitely good God is ex- 
tended equally over all his works; that, let thę univerſe be ſuppoſed. 
as large, and the rational creatures, with wh{h it is furniſhed, as 
many and excellent as any one can imagine; Met mankind is plainly 
the chief, indeed the only inhabitant, for whoſe fake it is evident 
this our globe of earth was formed into a habitable world, and this 
our carth is, as far as we haye any means of judging, as, conſider- 
able and worthy of the divine care as moſt other parts of the 
ſyſtem; and this our ſyſtem, as conſiderable as any other ſingle. 
5 5 in the univerſe: and, finally, that, in like manner as the 
A 


od 


me divine Providence, which preſides over the whole creation, 41 
particularly. govern and direct every thing in this our lower world 
as well as in every other particular part of the univerſe ; ſo there is 
no real difficulty to right reaſon, in conceiving that the ſame divine. 
Logos, the word or meſſenger of the Father, who in various dif+. 

enlations, according to the particular needs, and exigences of man- 
Lig, has made various manifeſtations of God, and ſara | 
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the divine will to us here upon earth, may alſo, for aught we khow,; - 
have to other beings, in other parts'df the univerſe, according to 
their ſeveral capacities or wants, made different manifeſtations of 
God, and diſcoveries of his will, in ways of which we-can' know 
nothing, and in which we have no concern ; there being nothing | 
in this at all contrary, to the nature of God, or the condition o _. Þ 
things. tt - x 318-0907 0 8 a 7 aA Ly 
OF THE OBJECTION., DRAWN- FROM THE" CHRISTIAN REVELA=-: , 
| TION NOT BEING: IN, FACT UNIVERSAL. | 2k 8 
Fifthly, and laſtly; if any one thinks it unreaſonable to be be- 20 
lieved that God ſhould ſend his fon into the world for the re- 5 
demption of mankind; and yet that this appearance of the Son of 
God upon earth ſhould not be till the latter ages of the world, and 
after he has appeared, yet his appearance not be made known equally f 
to all nations: ſuch a one * muſt likewiſe for the ſame reaſon affirm,” 
; that it is unreaſonable to believe the neceſſity and obligations -. 
even of natural religion itfelf,' becauſe. it is plain all men are not 81 
furniſhed equally with the ſame capacities and Te uns 
derſtanding hots obligations; and,conſequently io Deiſt can, con- 
ſiſtently with his own principles, make this objection againſt the 
truth of Chriſtianity, He muſt likewiſe for the ſame reaſon affirm, 
that God is obliged in all other reſpects. alſo to make all his crea- 
tures equal; to make men, angels; to endue all men with the ſame 
faculties and capacities as any; at leaſt, to make all men capable of 
the very ſame kind, and the fins degree of . happineſs, and to afford 
to all of them all the very ſame means or opportunities of obtaining 
it: in a word, he mult aſſert, that Infinite Wiſdom cannot reaſon-+ . * 
ably be ſuppoſed to have a right of making variety of creatures in 
very various circumſtances; which is an aſſertion palpably moſt 
abſurd, in experience falſe, and a very unjuſt diminution bf God's 
ſovereignty in the world. But beſides; though the redemption - 
purchaſed by the Son of God is not indeed actually made known 
unto all men; yet as no man ever denied, but that the benefit of 
ü the death of Chriſt extended backwards to thoſe who lived before 
his appearance in the world, fo no man can prove, but that the ſane 
benefit may likewiſe extend itſelf forwards to thoſe who never heard, 
ot his appearance, though they lived after it. „ 
11, Or THE OTHER PARTICULARS OF SCRIPTURE-HISTORY 
| CONTAINED IN THE NEW I ESTAMENT. | 
That the hiſtory of the life of Chriſt, contained in the New 
Teſtament, is a true relation of matters of fact (not to inſiſt here on 
| the teſtimony of - his. diſciples and followers, which ſhall be con 
| ſidered hereafter in its proper place), will to a rational inquirer ap- . 
1 ear very Credible from hence; that very many particulars of that 
tiltory are confirmed by concurrent teſtimonies of profane and un- 
queitionably unprejudiced authors. That, before the coming of our 
Saviour, there was a eneral. expectation ſpread over all the Eaſtern» | 
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nations, that out of Judæa ſhould ariſe a. perſon, who, ſhould be 
9 hag 0 * See aboye, p. 2112. | 
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ernor of the world, is expreſsly affirmed by the Roman hiſtorians 
etonius * and Tacitus 1. That chere lived in Juda, at the time 
which the goſpel relates, ſuch a perſon as Jeſus of Nazareth, is ac 
knowledged by all authors, both Jewiſh and Pagan; who have writ- 
ton ſince that time. The ſtar that appeared at his'birth,” and the 
journey of the Chaldzan wiſe men, is mentioned by Chalcidius t 
the Platoniſt. Herod's cauſing all the children in Bethlehem under 
tuo years oldhto be ſlain, and a reflection made upon him on that 
an a" ce by the emperor Auguſtus, is related by Macrobius 8. Many 
of the miracles that Jefus worked in his life-time are, as to matters 
of fact (particularly his healing the lame and the blind, and caſting 
aut devils),, 2 owned by the moſt implacable enemies of 
Chriſtianity, by Celſus and Julian, and the authors of the Jewiſh 
Talmud. And how the power of the Heathen gods ceaſed after 


the coming. of Chriſt is acknowledged by Porphyry **, who attri- 


hutes it go their being angry at the ſetting up of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion,. which he: ſtyles impious and profane. Many-particulars of 
the collateral hiſtory, concerning John Baptiſt, and Herod, and 
Pilate (not to mention the famous: teſtimony concerning Jeſus him- 
ſelf, becauſe it is by ſome ſuſpected not to be genuine, notwith- 
ſtanding it is found in all the ancient copies), are largely recorded 
by Joſephus. The crucifixion of Chriſt under Pontius Pilate is re- 
lated by Tacitus-++ ; and diverſe of the moſt remarkable circum- 


ſtances attending it, ſuch as the earthquake and miraculous dar- 


neſs, were recorded in the +4 public Roman regiſters, commonly 


appealed:to by the firft Chriſtian writers as what could not be denied 


by the adverſaries themſelves, and are in a very particular manner 
atteſted by Phlegon 580. Then, as to the reſurrection and aſcenſion 
of Chriſt, theſe depend on the general proofs of the credibility of 


his diſciples teſtimony, and other following evidences ; which will 


be conſidered hereafter in their proper place. | 
12. OF THE DAY OF .JUDGEMENT, AND e "; 
That God has appointed a day, wherein he will judge the'world 
in righteouſneſs, by that perſon whom he has ordained, in order to 


u Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus & conſtans opinioy'efſe in fatis, ut Jude proſecti 
« rerum potirentur.“ Sueton. > + | 
+ © Pturibus perſuaſio inerat,"antiquis ſacerdotum libris contineri, eo ĩpſo tempore fore, 
nut valeſceret Oriens, profeRique Judas rerum potirentur.” Tacit. lib, XXI. | 
See the place cited 33 de Veritate Chriſtianæ Rdligionis, lib. III. c. 14+ 
1 Cum audiifet Auguſtus] inter pueros quos in Syria Herodes rex Judfjorum intra 
66+ bimatum juſſit interfici, filium quoque ejus occiſum; ait, Melins eſt Herodis porcum eſſe 
% quam filium.” Maerob. lib. II. cap. 4. [ A teſſimony fo very temarkable and * 
nent, that it is ſtnnage how Grotius could omit to mention it in the place now cited) 
| hw 5 places cited by Grotius, de Veritate Chuiſt, Rel. lib. II. cap. 5. 
128 — irmeritante, per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum, ſupplicio affe Sus erat. 
1d. . ; - G —— 8 * 
1% Eum mundi eaſum relatum in arcanis veſtris habetis. Tertullian. Apol. 
Fe: negi 33 vc int TiCegio Ka cape; ixneibra, 5 BaonetnlS d Inc; Jeu ic aud dai 
2 2 8 Tire” f Nd ve yd dy, nat MN © Origen. 
ef. Celf. lib II. ; 
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reward every man according to. his works, is a doctrine perſectiy 
agreeable to right reaſon, and to our natural: notions, of the attxi - 
butes of God; as may appear more particularly from what has been 
before ſaid concerning the neceſſity and certainty of another life af- 
ter this, and is evident from the opinion of all the wiſer heathens 
concerning this matter. Nor may it perhaps be altogether. imper- 
tinent to obſerve here, that the poets both Greek and Latin have 
unanimouſly agreed in this one particular circumſtance, that men 
after death ſhould not have 3 paſſed upon them immediately 
by God himſelf, but by juſt men appointed for that purpoſe. 
13. OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE-BODY. EN 
That, in order to this final judgement, not only the ſoul halls 
ſurvive the diſſolution of the body, but the body itſelf alſo ſhall be- 
raiſed again; this doctrine, though not indeed diſcoverable with 
any kind of certainty by the bare light of nature; becauſe the belief? 4 
of the ſoul's immortality. (for aught that appears to reaſon alone? 
| is ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of a future: ſtate, as far as is- 
| diſooverable merely by the light of nature; yet this 1 ſay) 
of the reſurrection of the body, when made known by revelation, 
evidently contains nothing in it in the leaſt contrary to right rea- 
ſon. For, what reaſonable man can deny, but that it is plainly 
altogether as eaſy for God to raiſe the body again after death, as to 
create and form it at firſt ? Some of the * Stoical philoſophers ſeem 
to have thought it not only poſſible, but even probable; and many 
of the Jews, who had no expreſs revelation concerning it, did yer 
believe it upon an ancient tradition; as appears from all their write . 
ings, and particularly from the tranſlation of the laſt verſe of the 
book of Job, which according to the Seventy runs thus: of be 
« died, being old and full of days; but + it is written that | 
& riſe again with thoſe whom the Lord raiſes up.” The only real 
difficulty in this doctrine ſeems to ariſe upon putting the ſuppoſition 
of the bod 's being turned into the — Frv and becoming 
part of the Libiance of another ; ſo as'that the ſame parts may equal. 
2 to two bodies, to both of which it ſhall nevertheleſs be ab- 
olutely impoſſible that the ſame parts ſhould be reſtored, But this: 
| objeQtion, as great and principal a difficulty as it is, is really but a 
great trifle, For there does not at all appear any abſolute negeſlity, 
that, to conſtitute the ſame body, there muſt be an exact reſtitution 
of all and only the ſame parts. And if there was any ſuch neceſ- 
ſity; yet even ſtill, without making that hard ſuppolition (which 
Co 1 and others have done), that God by a —— — 
vidence always interpoſes to prevent the parts of one human 
from — i — abt can — iſhment of an- 
other (for I cannot ſee any ſufficient id to deny, but that it 
may be poſſible in nature, for barbarous ibals, if any ſuch there 
A de dds dale z à T3 T1\eutTioas, adv WepiIay TViy e * 
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be, to ſubſiſt for ſome time and live wholly one upon another, if 
deprived of all other ſuſtenance): without any ſuch hard ſuppoſi- 
tions as theſe (I ſay), it is eaſy to imagine many wa 85 by which the 
reſurrection of the ſame body, properly ſpeaking, ſhall nevertheleſs 
be very poſlible ; and the whole foundation of this, and all other 
difficultics of this kind, concerning the parts and forms and magni- 
tudes and proportions of our future bodies, be entirely taken away. 
Or rnE RESURRECTION OF THE SAME BOD TP. 
As, firſt; no man can ſay it is improbable (and they who have been 
moſt and beſt verſed in microſcopical obſervations think it more 
than probable), that the original ſtamina, which contain all and 
every one of the ſolid parts and veſſels of the body, not excepting 
even the minuteſt nerves and fibres, are themſelves the entire body; 
and that all the extraneous matter, which, coming in by way of 
nouriſhment, fills up and extends the minute and inſenſible veſſcls, 
of which all the viſible and ſenſible veſſels are compoſed, is not” 
ſtrictly and properly part of the body. Conſequently while all this 
_ extraneous matter, which ſerves only to ſwell the body to its Juſt 
magnitude, is in continual flux, the original ſtamina may continue 
unchanged; and ſo no confuſion of bodies will be poſſible in na- 


* 


ture. There may be made many very conſiderable obſervations, 
concerning the determinate figure into which every reſpective body 
unfolds itlelf by growth, concerning the impoſſibility of the body's 
extending itſelf by any nouriſhment whatſoever, beyond that certain 
magnitude, to which the original veſſels are capable of being un- 
folded, and concerning the impoſſibility of reſtoring by any nouriſh- + 
ment any the fmalleſt veſſel or ſolid part of the body, that has at 
any timg happened to be mutilated by any accident; all which ob- 
ſervations, often and carefully made, will ſeem very much to favour ' 
ſome ſuch ſpeculation as this. Wh - Se 
»Secondly: it may alſo be ſuppoſed otherwiſe, not without good 
probability, that * in like manner as in every grain of corn there is 
contained a minute inſenſible ſeminal principle, which is itſelf the 
entire future blade and ear, and, in due ſeaſon, when all the reſt of 
the grain is corrupted, evolves, and unfolds itſelf viſibly into that 
form; ſo our preſent mortal and corruptible body may be but the 
exuviæ, as it were, of ſome hidden and at preſent infenſible prin- , 
ciple (poſſibly the preſent ſeat of the ſoul), which at the reſurrection 
ſhall diſcover itſelf in its proper form. This way alſo there can be 
no confuſion of bodies poſſible in nature. And it is not without 
ſome weight, that the ancienteſt writers of the church have always 
made uſe of this very ſimilitude, that the apoſtle St. Paul himſelf 
alledges. the ſame compariſon, and that the Jewiſh writers ſeem to 
have had ſome obſcure glimpſe of this notion when they talked of 2 
certain incorruptible part of the body; though theſe latter indeed 
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Many other ways perhaps may be imagined, by which, the ſame 
thing 27 be explained intelligibly. But theſe ſpeculations are nice 
and ſubtle, and neither needful nor proper to be enlarged upon in 
and eee” Only the bate ee of Bl Taos the inania 
poffibility of the doctrine of the reſurrection, againſt the objectiohs 


— 4 . 


of thoſe who would have it ſeem contradiftory, > 2 

14. Or THE ETERNAL HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, AND THE 

-— __ _"E'FERNAL' PUNISHMENT OF THE DAMN ED. \ 
Laſtly ; that aſter the pairs. 2 and the general Judgement, 

herein every man ſhall be judged according to his works; they 

that have done well, ſhall go into everlaſting. happineſs; and they 

that have done evil, into everlaſting puniſhment} is a doctrine in 

itſelf very credible, and reaſonable to be believed. Concerning the 

everlaſting happineſs. of the righteous, there.is no difpute';; it” eing 

evident that God in his infinite bounty may reward the ſincere 

obedience of his creatures, as much beyond the merit of their own 

weak and imperfe& works, as he himſelf pleaſes. But the ever- 

laſting puniſhment threatened to the wicked has ſeemed” to many 

a great difficulty; ſſhce it is certain, from our natural "notions of the 

attributes of God, that no man ſhall be puniſhed.beyond.the juſt 

demerit of his ſins. Here therefore it is to.be dete that 

no man can fay it is unreaſonable, that 'they who, e wilful and 

ſtubborn difobedjerice to their Almighty Creator DB merci 

benefactor, and y tlie habitual practice of unrepented wickedneſs, 

dave, during the ſtate of trial, made themſelves. unfit for the 17 22 

ment of that W which God has $A for them that laye 

and obey him ſhould be eternally reje ted, and excluded from It. 

Thus much the wickedeſt of men are willing enough to believe; 

and, if bare deprivation of happineſs was all the-punidhment they had 

reaſon to fear, they would be well content to fit {till in their. wick- 

edneſs. But is it at all agreeable to reaſon to ns Fr the gon 

ch 


niſhment to be inflicted by the final wrath of a. provoked God upe 

his moſt obſtinate and incorrigible enemies, ſhould be merely fuck 

a thing as is in its own nature Teſs dreadful and terrible than even 
thoſe afflictions which by certain experience we ſee in this preſent , - 


life fall ſometimes upon ſuch perſons with whom God is not angry 6 
at all? Is it agreeable to rea on to believe, that God, who (as ig 


evident by experience) ſuffers the'very beſt of his own ſervants,” for ® 
the puniſhment of their ſins, or even; only for. the trial of their vir 
tue, to fall ſometimes under all the calamities and miſeries, which 
it is poſſible for the cruelleſt and+moſt powerful tyrants to invent, 

and execute; ſhould puniſh his moſt obſtinately _ rebellious and 
finally impenitent ereatures with nothing more than the negation 

of happineſs . There muſt therefore in the next place be ſome ſenſible 

and poſitive, puniſiment, beſides the mere negative loſs of happi- _ 
nels. And whoever ſeriouſly conſiders the dreadful effects of God's 
anger in this preſent world,” in the inſtance of the general deluge 

the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrha, the amazing calamitzes | 
which befell the whole Jewiſh nation · at the deſtruction of om 
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v3} Tur EVIDENCE or NATURAL _ 
lem, and other ſuch like examples; in foie of which cafes © 
judgments have fallen upon mixt multitudes of gobd men and b. 
together (not to mention the calamities which ſometimes befal) 


2 of the Supreme Governor of the world; ſince we neither 
ed; only this one thing we are certain of, that the Jul ice of God 


their own folly and wicked- 
ne 


and angels * to be juſt and wiſe and neceſſary, and ſuch only as 


becomes the infinitely wiſe and good Lord and Governor of the uni- 
verſe to inflict. The wiſeſt of the Heathen philoſophers, without 
the help of revelation, have taught, and did believe it agreeable to 
right reaſon, that + the puniſhment of the incorrigible ſhould be 
LS] without any determinate or known end, And we cannot 
tell how many wiſe deſigns God may ſerve thereby. We know not 
but that, as God has now diſcovered to us in ſome meaſure the 
fall and puniſhment of evil angels, to be a warning to us; ſo he 
may hereafter uſe the example of the puniſhment of wicked and 
incorrigible men, to be a means of erer; other beings in their 
obedience. And many other conſiderations there may poſſibly be, 


, Shell be tormented with fire and briemſtone, in the ptelence of the holy angel 


- 


% and in the preſence of the Lamb.“ Rev xivs ro. | | : 
1 ON"? av $itwoi, uv x $A vd partly THY apagrnpudtury TH vu Serin 
ta f. 10 Toy Taglagov, We welt buCairer;. Plato in PEgCC. 
« NeTre ov xoXMorc alovirc vefalgzige Sr xa} of 15 diego incivary I᷑xxilal, iii ni 
a pturayoyel. elf apud Origen. lib. VIII. . 
0 3} Ane raperay alwying na ovrigoriare Id. ibid. very 
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an. REVEALED RELIGION! 239 
y neceſſary to enable us to judge rightly concerning this matter; 
_—_ in this preſent ſtate, we have no ſuffiGent means of coming 
to the knowledge of. 8 4 oath FOES Ef | 


Thus all the credenda, or doctrines, which the Chriſtian religion 
teaches (that is, not only thofe plain doctrines which it requires to 
be believed as fundamental and of neceſſity to eternal ſalvation, but 
even all the doctrines which it teaches as matters of truth), are in 
the firſt place, r indeed many of them not diſcoverable by 
bare reaſon unaſſiſted with revelation, yet, when diſcovered by re- 
velation, apparently moſt * agreeable" to found and unprejudiced 
reaſon. > e 8 n | 
EVERY ONE OF THEM HAS A DIRECT TENDENCY AND POWER=, 

FUL INFLUENCE. TO REFORM MENS MANNERS. | 

In the next place; _ one of theſe doctrines has a natural 
tendency, and a direct powerful influence, to reform men's 
lives, and correct their manners. This is the great end, and ulti- 
mate deſign, of all true . ne and it is a very great and fatal 
miſtake, to think that any rine or any belief whatſoever can 
be any otherwiſe of any benefit to men, than as it is fitted to pro- 
mote this main end. There was none of the doctrines of our Sa- 
viour (as an + excellent prelate of our church admirably expreſſes 
this matter) © calculated for the gratification of men's idle curio- 
« ſities, the buſying and amuſing them with airy and uſeleſs ſpecu- 
« ations z much let were they intended for an exereiſe of our cre- 
« dulity, or a trial how far we could bring our reaſon to ſubmit 
« to our faith; but, as on the one hand they were plain and fim- 
« ple, and ſuch as, by their agreeableneſs to the rational faculties of 
« mankind, did highly recommend themſelves to our belief; fo on 
« the other hand they had an immediate relation to practice, and 
«« were the genuine principles and foundation upon Which all hu- 
« man and divine virtues were naturally to be ſuperſtructed. Par- 
ticularly, what can be a more neceſſary and Excellent foundation of 
true religion, than that doctrine which the Chriſtian religion clearly 
and diſtinctly teaches. us, concerning the nature and attributes f 
the one only true God; without any of that ambiguity and doubt - 
fulneſs, thoſe various and inco nt opinions and conjecturez, 
thoſe uncertain and oft- times falſe reaſonings concerning the nature 
of God, which, notwithſtanding; the natural poſſibility of diſcover- 
ing very many of the attributes of God by the light of true reaſon; 
did yet in fact overſpread the greateſt part of the heathen world 
with Polytheiſm or Atheiſm? What can be ſo certain a preſtrva- 
tive againſt idolatry, and the worſhip of falſe gods; as the doQtrine, 
that the univerſe, the heavens and the earth, and all things contain- 
ed therein, are the creatures and\workmanſhip of the one true God; 
and haye a continual dependence upon him for the preſervation o 
their being? What can be ſo ſure a ground of true piety and re- 
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t Archbiſhop Sharp's Sermon before the Queen on Chriſtmas-day, 1704. 
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Lance upon Goch ag the elear Chriſtian docwine concerning Proyy 


dence, concerning Ggd's perpetually governing and > "bom, che 


the philoſophers with endleſs diſputes. What can be ſo Juſtia vin- 
dication of. the goodnęſs of God, and conſequently. ſo 'neteſlary in 
order to our maintaining in our minds worthy. and honourable 
notions concerning him, as the doctrine, that God created Man at 
firſt upright, and that the original of all evil and miſery is fm? The 
want of a clear knowledge of which truth extremely perplexed the 
heathen world, and made many recur to — fiction of 
a ſelf-exiſtent evil principle. What can be a more proper moſiye 


regard the moral actions of men? which doctrine was 1 by 


to piety, than the doctrine that the deluge and other remarkable ca- 


lamities which have befallen mankind, were nent upon them by 
God's immediate direction, as puniſhments. for their wickedneſs? 


What can be a greater encouragement to the practice of holineſt 


than the doctrine, that God has at ſeveral times vouchſafed to mae 
ſeveral particular revelations of his will to men, ti inſtruct and ſup 
port them more effectually in that practice? But, above all, awhat- 
doctrine could ever have been imagined ſor admirably fitted in all 
reſpects tq promote all the ends of true religion, as that of the i. 
carnation, of the Son of God? Which way could men have been 
filled with for deep a ſenſe of the mercyꝝ and love of God towards! 


them, and, have been inſtructed in all divinè truths in a- method ſd 


well accommagated to their preſent infirmities; as hy God's ſend- 
ing hig only;begotten ſon, to take upon him ouririature, and ithete- 
in to make a general revelation af the wil of Gol ;to''mankind?' 
ow. could. the, honour and dignity and aithority df che daws of 

od have been, fo effectually vindicated, and atatfleb ame itime ſd 
ſatisfactory an aſſurance of pardan upon true \reperitante:have been 
22 55 unto men, as by this method of the Son of God ging Him- 


. 


elf a ſacrifice and expiation for 11 ? What could baue been à dre 
glorious manifeſtation & the mercy. and compaſfliom of God And at 
the. fame time a more powerful means to diſcpbuntenancg men's 
preſumption, to diſcourage them from repeating their tranſgreſſois, 
to, give them a deep ſenſe. of the heinous. nature of finy»>ant of 
Gar extreme hatred and utter; irreconcileableneſs to it} and te 
convince them of the excelleney and importance of the: la of G 
and the indiſpenſable neceſſity of paying obedience to them jothan 
this ex pedient of ſaving ſinners ** ſufferings: and death of the 


Son of, God, and by eſtabliſhing with them a new and gracious co- 


venant upon che merits of that ſatis faction? Ho could men be 


better encouraged, to begin a religious life, than by having ſuch z 


mediatgr, advocate, and interceſſor for them wi God, to obtain 
pardon of all their frailties; anche by being aſſured of the afliftant? 


of the. ſpirit of God, to enable them to conquer, all: their corrust 


affections, and to be in them an effectual principle of a heat 
and vin life? In fine; What ſtronger and more powerful me- 
tives. could poſſibly have been contrived,” to perfilade men to live | 

. . af _ wa 1 8 virtuouſſy | 
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"And REVEALED RELIGION ar 
virtuouſſy, and to deter them from vice; than the clear diſcovery 
made to us in the goſpel, of God's having appointed à day, wherein 
he will judge the world in righteouſneſs, every man according to 
his works; and that they who have done well; ſhall be adjudged to 
everlaſting happineſs; and they that have done evil, to endleſs pu- 
niſhment; of which the ligit of nature afforded men but obſcure 
glimpſes? And may we not nere upon the whole, appeal now even 
to our adverſaries thetnſelveeg whether in all and every one of theſe 
doctrines there be not a more powerful, a more effectual method 
laid down for the reforming human nature, and obliging the whole 
world to forſake their ſins, and to lead holy and virtuous lives, 
than was ever taught before; nay, or than was pofnible to have 
been contrived by all the wit of mankind? This is the great and 
hizheſt recommendation of the Chriſtian doctrine; this is what, ta 
a well-diſpaſed mind, would well- nigh fatis factorily prove, even 
without the addition of any external teſtimony, than the Revelation 
of Chriſtianity could not poſſibly but come from God; ſeeing that 
not only all its practical precepts, but even all its articles of belief 


alſo, tend plainly to this one Am the ſame end, to make men uni- 


verſally amend and reform their fiy s; to recover and reftore them 
to their original excellent ſtateʒ from the corruption and miſery 
which had been introduced by ſim and to eſtabliſh upon earth the 
practice of everlaſting righteouſneſs, and entire and hearty obedience 
to the will of God; which would have been the religion of men 
(had they continued innocent) in Paradiſe, and now is the religion 
of angels, and for ever will be the religion of ſaints in heavem Vain 
men may value themſelves/ upon their ſpeculative knowledge, right 
opinions, and true and orthodox belief, ſeparate from the practice 
of virtue and righteouſneſs; but, as ſure as the goſpel is true, no 
belief whatſoever ſhall finally be of any advantage to men, any 
otherwiſe than only fo far as it corrects their practice, hinders them 
from being “ workers of iniquity, Luke xiii. 7. and makes them 
like unto God π dis egit s Metin ß, 
1 we 1034 nr 
AND RATIONAL 8CHEME OF BELIEF: IN THE WORLD > 
Laſtly ; all the doctrines of the Chriſtian faith do together make 
up an infinitely more conſiſtent and rational ſcheme of belief, than 
any that the wiſeſt of the antient philoſophers ever did, or the cun- 
ningeſt of modern unbelievers can invent or contrive This is 
evident from a ſummary view of ' the forementibned ſcheme of the 
Chriſtian doctrines; wherein every article has a juſt dependence on 
the foregoing ones, and a cloſe connexion with thoſe that follow; 
and the whole account of the order and diſpoſition of things, from 
the original to the conſummation” of all things, is one entire, re- 
gular, complete, conſiſtent, and every way a maſt rational ſcheme z 
whereas the wiſeſt of the antient philoſophers, that is, thoſe of them 
Who hit upon the greateſt number of ſingle truths, and taught the 
Vor. IV. 1 * J 
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feweſt abſurdities; were yet * never able to make out any uniyer- 
ſal, entire, and coherent ſyſtem of doctrines, and ſcheme. of the 
whole ſtate of things, with any manner of probability; and; the 
cunningeſt of modern Deiſts (beſides that they muſt needs, in their 
own way, believe ſome particular things ſtranger and in themſelves 
more incredible than any of the forementioned Chriſtian doctrines), 
cannot in the whole, as has been before ſhewn, frante to: themſelves 
any fixt and fettled principles, upon which to argue conſiſtentiy; 
but muſt. unavoidably either be perplexed with inextricable abſur- 
dities, or confeſſedly recur to down-right Atheiſm. There have 
indeed, even among Chriſtians themſelves, been many differences 
and difputes about particular doctrines ; but (excepting ſuch as have 
intolerably corrupted the very fundamental doctrines, and even the 
main belkin itſe}f of the whole Chriſtian diſpenſation ; of which 
there are too many inſtances, in writers of the Romiſh church 
eſpecially) theſe diſputes among Chriſtians have not been, like 
thoſe among the philoſophers, “de rerum ſumma,” concerning the 
whole ſcheme and ſyſtem of things, but only concerning particular 
explicatiens of particular doctrines; which kind of diſputes do not 
at all + affect the certainty of the whole religion itſelf, nor-ought in 
reaſon to be any manner of hinderance to the + effect which the 
plain and weightier and confeſledly more important fundamental doc- 
trines ought to have upon the hearts and lives of men. 2 


* 


& „ 


NIV. Fifthly.z as this revelation, to the judgement of right and 
ſober reaſon, appears of itſelf highly credible and probable, and 
abundantly recommends itſelf in its native ſimplicity, merely by its 
own intrinfic goodneſs and excelleney, to the practice of the moſt 
rational and conſidering men, who are deſirous in all their actions 
to have ſatisfaction and comfort and good hope within themſelves, 
from the "conſcience of what they do; ſo it is moreover poſitively 
and directly proved to be actually and immediately ſent us from 
God; by the many infallible ſigns and miracles, which the author 
of it worked publicly as the evidence of his divine commiſſion; by 
the exact completion both of the prophecies that went before con- 
cerning him, and of thoſe that he himſelf delivered concerning 
things that were to happen after; and by the teſtimony of his fol- 
lowers, which, in all its circumſtances, was the moſt credible, cer- 
tain, and convincing evidence, that was ever given to any matter of 
fact in the world. Ei eb. re « | 
- Firſt, The Chriſtian Revelation is poſitively and directly proved, 
to be actually and immediately ſent to us from God, by the many 


, Diverſi ac divers& omnia protulerunt, non annefentes nec cauſas rerum, nec con · 

« ſequentias, nec * z ut Summam illam, quæ continet univerſa, & compingerent 

« F complerent.” Lactänt- ib. VII. * | 
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infallible ſigns and miracles, which: the author af it worked pub» 
lickly as the. evidence of his divine commiſſion. N e e 
OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER QF: OUR SAVIOUR, As AN EVI: 

DENCE OF THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. -+ 
Beſides the great excellency-and reaſonableneſs of the doctrine: 
conſidered in itfelf, of which I have already treated ; it is here of 
no ſinall moment to obſerve, that the Author of it (ſeparate from all 
external proof of his divine commiſſion) appeared in all his beha- 
viour, words, and actions, to be neither * an impoſtor nor an en- 
thutialt, His life was innocent and ſpotleſs, ſpent entirely in ſerv- 
ing the ends of holineſs and charity, in doing good to the fouls and 
bodies of men, in exhorting them to repentance,” and inviting them 
to ſerve and glorify God. When his bittereſt enemies accuſed him, 
in order to take away his life; they could not charge him with any 
appearance of vice or immorality. And fo far was he from being 
guilty of what they did accuſe him of, namely of vain-glory and 
attempting to move ſedition; that once, when the admiring. people 
would by force have taken him and made him their king, he choſe 
even to work à miracle, to avoid that which was the only thing 
that could be imagined to have been the deſign of an impoſtor. In 
like manner, whoever ſcriouſly confiders the anſwers he gave to all 
queſtions whether moral or captious, this occaſional diſcourſes to his 
diſciples, and more eſpecially the wiſdom: and excellency of his 
ſermon upon the mount, which is as it were the ſyſtem and ſum- 
mary of his doctrine, manifeſtly ſurpaſſing all the moral inſtructions 
of the moſt celebrated philoſophers that ever lived, cannot, without 
the extremeſt malice and obſtinacy in the world, charge him with 
enthuſiaſm. N FP, 11000 ON een ene e 
OF THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST, AS THE EVIDENCEzOF} HIS DI- 
VINE eomMIss o. 75 Wen 9 

Theſe conſiderations cannot but add great weight and authori 
to his doctrine, and make his own teſtimony concerning himſelf 
exceedingly credible, But the poſitive and direct proof of his di- 

vine commiſſion are the miracles which he worked for that 

poſe; his healing the ſick; his giving ſight to the blind; his caſting 
out devils; his raiſing the dead; the wonders that attended his eru- 
cifixion; his own reſurrection from the dead; his appearance after - 
wards to his diſciples; and his aſcenſion viſibly. into heaven. 
Theſe, and the reſt of his ſtupendous miracles, were, to the diſ- 
ciples that ſa them, ſenſible demonſtrations of our Lord's divine 
commiſſion, And to thoſe who have lived ſince that age, they are 
as certain demonſtrations of the fame truth, as the teſtimony of 
thoſe firſt diſciples, who were eye-witnefles of them, is certain and 
true, X . {og took 21 5 _ 
To the diſciples that ſaw them, theſe miracles were ſenſible and 
complete demonſtrations of our Lord's divine commiſſion 3 becauſe 
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were fo great, and ſo many, and ſo public; and ſo evident, chat 
12 — impoſſible 4 ſhould be the effect of — 
man, of any chance or fallacy; and the doctrine they were brought 
to confirm was of ſo good and holy a tendency, that it was im- 
ere he ſhould be enabled to work them by the power and aſ- 
iſtance of evil ſpirits; ſo that, conſequently, they muſt of neceſſity 
have been performed, either immediately or mediately, by God 
. 7 


| | Or MIRACLES IN GENERAL, MA er 
But here, becauſe there have been many queſtions raiſed, and 
ſome perplexity introduced, by the diſputes and different opinions of 
learned men, concerning the power of working miracles, and con- 
cerning the extent of the evidence which miracles give to the truth 
of any doctrine; and becauſe it hath been much controverted, he- 
ther true miracles ean be worked by any lefs power than the imme; 
diate power of God; and whether, to complete the evidence of a 
miracle, the nature of the doctrine pretended to be proved thereby 
is requiſite to be taken into the conſideration, or no; it may not 
perhaps be improper, upon this occaſion, to endeavour to ſet this 
whole matter in its true light as briefly and clearly as I can. 
"E HAT, IN RESPECT. OF THE POWER OF GOD, ALL THINGS ARE 
en abby 460 „ ALIKE EASY... :. | #15. e 26605: e 
| tſt, then: in reſpect of the power of God, and in refpe& to the 
2Þ nature of the things themſelves, abſolutely ſpeaking, all things that 
are poſſible at all, that is, which imply not a direct contradiction, 
; are equally and alike eaſy to be done. The power of God extends 
equally to great things, as to ſmall; and to many, as to few: and 
the one makes no more difficulty at all, or reſiſtance to his will, 
than the other. | W . 
THAT THEREFORE MIRACLES OUGHT NOT TO BE DEFINED BY 
| ANY ABSOLUTE DIFFICULTY IN THE NATURE OF THINGS 
. THEMSELVES TO BE -DONE. . n 
It is not, therefore, a right diſtinction to define or diſtinguiſh's 
miracle by any abſolute difficulty in the nature of the thing itſelf to 
be done; as if the things we call natural were abſolutely and in 
| their own nature eaſier to be effected than thoſe that we look upon 
| as miraculous. On the contrary, it is evident and undeniable, that 
it is at leaſt as great an act of power to cauſe the fun or a planet to 
move at all; as to cauſe it to ſtand till at any time. Yet this lat- 
ter, we call a miracle ; the former, not. And, to reſtore the dead 
to life, which is an inſtance of an extraordinary miracle, is in itfelf 
plainly altogether as eaſy, as to diſpoſe matter at firſt into ſuch order, 
| as to form a human body in that which we commonly call a natural 
W way. So that, abſolutely ſpeaking, in this ſtrict and philoſophical 


| ſenſe, either nothing is miraculous, namely, if we have reſpect to 
the power of God; or, if we regard our own power and underſtand» 
ing, then almoſt every thing, as well what we call natural, as what 
we call ſupernatural, is in this ſenſe really miraculous; and it-is only 
Bo uſualneſs or unuſualneſs that makes the diſtinction. 5 1 
n =p f 1 2. WHAT 
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2. WHAT DEGREES OF POWER, GOD MAY HAVE COMMUNI« 
CATED TO CREATED BEINGS, IS NOT POSSIBLE FOR us To 
DETERMINE. | | 
What degrees of power God may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have 
communicated to created Beings, to ſubordinate intelligences, to 
ood or evil angels, is by no means poflible for us 23 
Locks things abſolutely impoſſible for men to effect, it is evident, 
may eaſily be within the natural powers of angels; and ſome things 
beyond the power of inferior angels may as eaſily be ſuppoſed to be 
within the natural power of others that are ſuperior to them, and 
ſo on. So that, excepting the original power of creating, which 
we cannot indeed conceive communicable to things which were 
themſelves created; we can hardly affirm with any certainty, that 
any particular effect, how great or miraculous ſoever it may ſeem to 
us, is beyond the power of all created Beings in the univerſe to 
have produced. | ; 
THAT THEREFORE A MIRACLE IS NOT RIGHTLY DEFINED TO BE: 
SUCH AN EFFECT AS COULD NOT HAVE BEEN PRODUCED BT 
ANY LESS POWER THAN THE DIvINE OMNIPOTENCE. 8 
It is not, therefore, a right diſtinction to define a miracle (as 
ſome very learned and very pious men have done) to be ſuch an 
effect as could not have been produced by any leſs power than the 
Divine Omnipotence. There is no inſtance of any miracle in 
Scripture, which to an ordinary ſpectator would neceſſarily imply an 
immediate creation of ſomething out of nothing; and _— 
ſuch a ſpectator could never be certain that the miraculous effect 
was beyond the power of all created beings in the univerſe to pro- 
duce, There is one ſuppoſition, indeed, upon which the —_ 
of all miracles being neceſſarily the immediate effects of the Divine 
Omnipotenee may be defended ; and that is, if God, together with 
the natural powers wherewith he hath endued all ſubordinate intel- 
ligent heings, has likewiſe given a law, or reſtraint, whereby they 
be hindered from ever interpoſing in this lower world, to produce 
any of thoſe effects which we call miraculous or ſupernatural: but 
then, how certain ſoever it is that all created beings are under ſome 
particular laws and reſtraints; yet it can never be proved, that they 
are under ſuch reſtraints univerſally, perpetually, and without ex- 
ception; and without this, a ſpectator that ſees a miracle, can never 
be certain that it was not done by ſome created intelligence. Re- 
ducing the natural power of created beings to as low a degree as any 
one can defire to ſuppoſe, will help nothing in this matter: for,. 
ſuppoſing wee is very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe) that the natural 
powers of the higheſt angels were no greater than the natural 


powers of men; yet ſince thereby an angel would be enabled to do 
all that inviſibly, which a man can do viſibly, he would even in 
this ſuppoſition be naturally able to do numberleſs things which W 


ſhould eſteem the greateſt of miracles, 
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3. ALL THINGS THAT ARE DONE IN THE 'WORLD, ARE bonn 
EITHER IMMEDIATELY bY GOD HIMSELF, OR BY CREATEDIN- 
TELLIGENT BEHNGS; MATTER BEING CAPABLE OF NO LAWSOR 
' POWERS. AND CONSEQUENTLY THERE Is, PROPERLY SPEAK- 
ING, NO 8UCH THING AS THE COURSE OR POWER OF NATURE, 
All things that are done in the world are done either immediately 
by God himſelf, or by created intelligent beings, matter being evi- 
dently not at all — of any laws or powers whatſoever any more 
than it is capable of intelligence ; excepting only this one negative 
power, that every part of it will of itſelf always and neceflarily 
continue in that ſtate, whether of reſt or motion, wherein it at preſent 
is. So that all thoſe things which we commonly ſay are the effects 
of the natural powers of matter, and laws of motion, 22 
attraction, or the like, are indeed (if we will ſpeak ſtrictly and pro- 
perly) the effects of God's acting upon matter continually and every 
moment, either immediately by himſelf, or mediately by ſome 
created int lligent beings (which obſervation. by the way furniſhes 
us, as has been before noted, with an excellent natural demonſtration 
of Providence). Conſequently there is no ſuch thing as what men 
commonly, call the courſe of nature, or the power of nature. The 
courſe of nature, truly and properly ſpeaking, is nothing elſe but 
the will of God producing certain effects in a continued, regular, 
conſtant, and uniform manner; which courſe or manner of acti 
being in every moment perfectly arbitrary, is as eaſy to be altered 
at any time as to be preſerved. And if (as ſeems moſt probable) 
this continual acting upon matter be performed by the ſubſerviency 
i of created intelligences appointed to that purpoſe by the Supreme 
Creator; then it is as eaſy for any of them, and as much within 
their natural power (by the permiſſion of God), to alter the courſe 
of nature at any time, or in any reſpect, as to preſerve or continue it. 
[ THAT 1HEREFORE A MIRACLE IS NOT RIGHTLY DEFINED TO 
= - Bk THAT WHICH IS AGAINST THE COURSE OF NATURE, OR 
ABOVE THE NATURAL POWERS OF CREATED AGENTS. 
4 It is not, thereforefore, a right diſtinction to define a miracle to be 
[ that which is againſt the courſe of nature; meaning, by the courle 
| of nature, the power of nature, or the natural powers of created 
1 agents. For, in this ſenſe, it is no more againſt the courſe of 
nature, for an angel to keep a man from ſinking in the water, than 
for-a man to hold a ſtone from falling in the air, by over-powering 
the law of gravitation; and yet the one is a miracle, the other not 
ſo. In like manner, it is no more above the natural power of a 
created intelligence to ſtop the motion of the ſun or of a planet, 
than to continue to carry it on in its uſual courſe; and yet the 
former is a miracle, the latter not ſo. But if by the courſe of na- 
ture be meant only (as it truly fignifies) the conſtant and uniform 
manner of God's acting either immediately or mediately in pre- 
ſerving and continuing the order of the world; then, in that ſenſe, 
e a miracle may be rightly defined to be an effect produced 


contrary to the uſual courſe or order of nature, by the unuſual in- 
| terpoſition 
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terpoſition of ſome intelligent being ſuperior to men; as I ſhall 
have occaſion preſently to obſerve more particularly. e 
THE UNREASONABLENESS OF THOSE WHO, DENY THE POSSI» 

| BILITY OF MIRACLES IN GENERAL. . 

And from this obſervation we may eaſily diſcover the vanity and 
unreaſonableneſs of that obſtinate prejudice which modern Deiſts 
have univerſally taken up againſt the belief of miracles in general. 
They ſee that things generally go on in a conſtant and regular 
method, that the frame and order of the world is preſerved by 
things being diſpoſed and managed in an uniform manner; that 
certain cauſes produce certain effects in a continued ſucceſſion, ac- 
cording to certain fixed laws or rules; and from hence they con- 
clude, very weakly and unphiloſophically, that there are in matter 
certain neceflary laws or powers, the reſult of which is that which 
they call the courſe of nature, which they think is impoſſible to be 
changed or altered, and conſequently that there: can be no ſuch ws 
as miracles. Whereas, on the contrary, if they would confi 
things duly, they could not but ſee, that dull and lifeleſs matter is 
utterly uncapable of obeying any laws, or of being indued with any 
powers, and that therefore that order. and diſpoſition of things, 
which they vulgarly call the courſe of nature, cannot poſſibly be an 
thing elſe but the arbitrary will and pleaſure of God exerting itf, 
and acting upon matter continually, either immediately by itielf, or 
mediately by ſome ſubordinate intelligent agents, according to cer- 
tain rules of uniformity and proportion, fixed indeed and conſtant, 
but which yet are made ſuch merely by — conſtitution, not 
by any ſort cf neceflity in the things themſelves, as has been 
abundantly proved in my former diſcourſe; and conſequently it 
cannot be denied, but that it is altogether as eaſy to alter the courſe 
of nature as to preſerve it; that is, that miracles, excepting only that 
they are more unuſual, are in themſelves, and in the nature and 
reaſon of the thing, as credible in all reſpects, and as eaſy to be be- 
lieved, as any of thoſe we call natural effects. | 
4. SOME EFFECTS PROVE THE CONSTANT PROVIDENCE OF 

Gop, AND OTHERS PROVE THE OCCASIONAL INTERPOSITION 

EITHER OF GOD HIMSELF, OR OF SOME INTELLIGENT BEING 

SUPERIOR TO MAN. | 

Thoſe effects which are produced in the world regularly and con- 
ſtantly, which we call the works of nature, prove to us in general 
the being, the power, and the other attributes of God. "Thoſe ef- 
tects, which, upon any rare and extraordinary occaſion, are pro- 
duced in ſuch manner, that it is manifeſt they could neither have 
been done by any power or art of man, nor by what we call 
chance, that is, by any compoſition or reſult of thoſe laws which 
are God's conſtant and uniform actings upon matter; theſe unde- 
niably prove to us the immediate and occaſional interpoſition either 
of God himſelf, or at leaſt of ſome intelligent agent ſuperior to 
men, at that particular time, and on that particular account. For 
inſtance, the regular and continual effects of the power of gravi- 

R 4 tation, 
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tation, and of the laws of motion, of the mechanic, and of the 
animal powers; all theſe prove to us in general the being, the 
power, the preſence, and the conſtant operation, either immediate 
or mediate, of God in the world. But if, upon any particular oc- 
caſion, we ſhould ſee a ſtone ſuſpended in the air, or a man walkin 
upon the water, without any vitble ſupport, a chronical diſeat 
cured by a word ſpeaking, or a dead and corrupted body reſtored 
to life in a moment; we could not then doubt, but there was an ex- 
traordinary interpolition either of God himſelf, in order to ſignify 
his pleaſure upon that particular occaſion, or at leaſt of ſome in- 
telligent agent far ſuperior to man, in order to bring about ſome par- 
ticular deſign. | 5 | | 5 
5. WHETHER SUCH INTERPOSITION BE THE IMMEDIATE WORK 
or (50D, OR SOME GOOD OR EVIL ANGEL, CAN HARDLY 
q BE DISCOVERED MERELY BY THE WORK ITSELF, _ i 
1 Whether ſuch an extraordinary interpoſition of ſome power 
| ſuperior to men be the immediate interpoſition of God himſelf, or 
or of ſome good angel, or of ſpme evil angel, can hardly be diſtin. 
uiſhed certainly merely by the work or miracle itieif (except there 
be a plain Creation of ſomething-out of nothing, which, as I have 
ſaid, there does not certainly appear to be in any of the miracles re- 
corded in Scripture) ; becaule it is impoſſible for us to know with 
any certainty, either that the natural power of good angels, or of 
evil ones, extends not beyond ſuch ar ſuch a certain limit, or that 
God always reſtrains them from exerciſing their natural power in 
producing ſuch or ſuch particular effects. Some ſingular miracles, 
ſuch as raiſing the dead, there is indeed all the reaiun in the world 
to believe are abſolutely beyond the power of evil ſpirits to effect; 
becauſe we have the greateſt reaſon to believe that the ſouls of men 
are in the hand cf God, and cannot be removed by the natural 
power of any inferior beings. , But there are not many other in- 
ſtances, wherein we can certainly ſay or determine, that this or that 
particular thing is abſolutely beyond the natural power of good or 
evil ſpirits. „ 
THAT THERE IS NO REASON TO SUPPOSE ALL THE WONDERS 
WORKED BY EVIL SPIRITS TO BE MERE DELUSIONS. 

It is not, therefore, a right diſtinction to ſuppoſe the wonders 
which the ſcripture attributes to evil ſpirits to be mere preſtigiz, 
Leights, or deluſions, For if the devil has any natural power of do- 
ing any thing at all, even but ſo much as the meaneſt of men, and 
be not reſtrained by God from exerciſing that natural power, it is 
evident he will be able, by reaſon of his inviſibility, to work true 

and real miracles. Neither is it a right diſtinction to ſuppoſe: the 
miracles of evil ſpirits not to be real effects in the things where 

they appear, but impoſitions upon the ſenſes of the ſpectators; for, 

to impoſe in this manner upon the ſenſes of men (not by ſleights and 
deluſions, but by really ſo affecting the organs of ſenſe as to make 
things appcar what they are not) is to all üintents and purpoſes as 
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true a miracle, and as great an one, as making real changes in the 
things themſelves. ©. e 4-4-4 mb n wake aa 
6. How WE ARE TO DISTINGUIiSH MIRACLES WORKED BY 
GoD FoR THE PROOF OF ANY DOCTRINE FROM THE FRAUDS 

oF EVIL SPIRITS; © | | | 
When therefore upon any particular occaſion; for inſtance, when 
at the will of a perſon who teaches ſome new doctrine as coming 
trom God, and in teſtimony to the truth of that doctrine there is 
plainly and manifeſtly an interpoſition of ſome ſuperior power, pro- 
ducing ſuch miraculous effects as have been before mentioned; the 
only poſſible ways, by which a ſpectator may certainly and infallibly 
diſtinguiſh, whether thoſe miracles be indeed the works either im- 
mediately of God himſelf, or (which is the very fame thing) of 
ſome good angel employed by him; and conſequently the doctrine 
witneſſed by the miracles be infallibly true and divinely atteſted; 
or whether, on the contrary, the miracles be. the works of evil 
ſpirits, and conſequently the doctrine a fraud and impoſition upon 
men; the only poſſible - ways (I ſay) of diſtinguiſhing this matter 
certainly and infallibly are theſe. If the doctrine atteſted by mira- 
cles be in itſelf impious, or manifeſtly tending to promote vice; 
then without all queſtion the miracles, how great foever they may 
appear to us, are neither worked by God himſelf, nor by his com- 
miſſion; becauſe our natural knowledge of the attributes of God, 
and of the neceſſary difference between good and evil, is greatly of 
more force to prove any ſuch doctrine to be falſe than any miracles 
in the world can be to prove it true. As, for example, ſuppoſe a 
man pretending to be a prophet ſhould work any miracle, or give 
any ſign or wonder whatſoever, in order to draw men from the 
worſhip of the true God, and tempt them to idolatry, and to the 
practice of ſuch vices as in all heathen nations have uſually at- 
tended the worſhip of falſe gods; nothing can be more infallibly 
certain, than that ſuch miracles, Deut. xiii. 1, &c. m_-_ at firit 
ſight to be rejected as diabolical. If the doctrine atteſted by mi- 
racles be in itſelf indifferent, that is, ſuch as cannot by the light of 
nature and right reaſon alone be certainly known — it be true 
or falſe; and, at the ſame time, in oppoſition to it, and in proof of 
the direct contrary doctrine, there be worked other miracles, more 
and greater than the former, or at leaſt attended with ſuch circum- 
ſtances as evidently ſhew the power by which theſe latter are 
worked to be ſuperior to the power that worked the former; then 
that doctrine which is atteſted by the ſuperior pqwer muſt neceſ- 
larily be belieyed to be divine. This was the caſe of Moſes, and 
the Agyptian magicians, The magicians worked ſeveral miracles 
to prove that Moſes was an impoſtor, and not ſent of God; Moſes, 
to prove his divine commiſſion, worked miracles more and greater 
than theirs, or elſe (which is the very ſame thing) the power by 
which he worked his miracles reſtrained the power by which they 
worked theirs, from being able at that time to work all the ſame 
miracles that he did, and ſo appeared evidently the ſuperior power; 
| e RAO .-. Wherefore 
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* wherefore it was neceſſarily to be believed, that Moſes's commiſſion 
was truly from God. If, in the laſt place, the doctrine atteſted by 
miracies be ſuch as in its own nature and conſequences tends to 
promote the honour and glory of God, and the practice of univerſal 
righteouſneſs amongſt men; and yet nevertheleſs: be not in itſelf 
demonſtrable, nor could without revelation have been diſcovered to 
be actually true (or even if it was but only indifferent in itſelf, and 
ſuch as could not be proved to be any way contrary to, ot incon- 
ſiſtent with theſe great ends), and there be no pretence of more or 
greater miracles on the oppoſite ſide to contradict it (which is the 
caſe of the doctrine and miracles of Chriſt) ; then the miracles are 
unqueſtionably divine, and the doctrine muſt without all controverſy 
be acknowledged as an immediate and infallible revelation from 
God: becauſe, Matth. xii. 25. (beſides that it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that evil ſpirits would overthrow their own power and kingdom), 
| thould God in ſuch caſes as theſe permit evil ſpirits to work miracles 
to impoſe upon men, the error would be abſolutely invincible ; and 
that would in all reſpects be the very ſame thing as if God worked 
the miracles to deceive men himſelf. No man can doubt, but eyil 
fpirits, if they have any natural powers at all, have power to deſtroy 
men's bodies and lives, and to bring upon men innumerable other 
calamities; which yet, in fact, it is evident God reſtrains them from 
doing, by having ſet them laws and bounds which they cannot paſs. 
Now, for the very ſame reaſon, it is infinitely certain that God re- 
ſtrains them likewiſe from impoſing upon men's minds and under- 
ſtandings in all ſuch caſes, where wiſe and honeſt and virtuous men 
would have no poſſible way left, by which they could diſcover the 
impoſition. | 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THOSE WHO TEACH THAT THE 

IMMEDIATE POWER OF GOD 1s, OR IS NOT, NECESSARILY 

REQUISITE TO THE WORKING OF A MIRACLE, IS NOT VERY 

GREAT AT BOTTOM. ale. 

And here at laſt the difference between thoſe who believe that all 
miracles neceſſarily require the immediate power of God himſelf to 
effect them, and thoſe who believe created ſpirits able to work 
miracles, is not very great. They who believe all miracles to be ef- 
fected only by the immediate power of God, muſt do it upon this 
ground, that they ſuppoſe God by a e law reſtrains all ſub- 
ordinate intelligent agents from inter poſing at any time to alter the 
regular courſe of things in this lower world (for, to lay that created 
ſpirits have not otherwiſe a natural power, when unreſtrained, todo 
what we call miracles, is ſaying that thoſe inviſible agents have no 
power naturally to do any thing at all). And they who believe that 
ſubordinate beings have power to work miracles, muſt yet of ne- 
ceflity ſuppoſe that God reſtrains them in all ſuch caſes at leaſt, 
where there would not be ſufficient marks left, by which the frauds 
of evil ſpirits could be clearly diſtinguiſhed from the teſtimony and 
commiſſion of God. LIT 
And now, from theſe few clear and undeniably propoſitions, itevi- 

dently follows: | TIE 
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IRE TRUE DEFINITION OF A MIRACLE. 2333 
iſt, That the true definition of a miracle, in the theological 
ſenſe of the word, is this, that it is a work effected in a manner un- 
uſual, or different from the common and regular method of Pro- 
vidence, by the interpeſition either of God himſelf, or of ſome 
intelligent agent ſuperior to man, for the proof or evidence of ſome 
particular doctrine, or in atteſtation to the authority of ſome 
cular perſon. And if a miracle ſo worked be not oppoſed by ſome 
plainly ſuperior power, nor be brought to atteſt a doctrine either 
contradictory in itſelt, or vitious in its conſequences (a doctrine of 
which kind no miracles in the world can be ſufficient to prove}, 
then the doctrine ſo atteſted muſt neceſſarily be looked upon as 
divine, and the worker cf the miracle entertained as having infalli- 
bly a commiſſion from God. 

2. THE STRENGTH OF. THE EVIDENCE OF OUR SAVIOUR'S 

| MIRACLES. Wa 1 
From hence it appears, that the complete demonſtration of our 

Saviour's being a teacher ſent from God was, to the diſciples who 
ſaw his miracles, plainly this, that the doctrine he taught, being in 
itſelf poſſible, and in its conſequences tending to promote the honour 
of God and true righteouſneſs among men; and the miracles he 
worked, being ſuch, that there neither was, nor could be, any pre- 
tence of more or greater miracles-to be ſet up in oppoſition to them; 
it was as infallibly certain that he had truly a divine commiſſion, as 
it was certain that God would not himſelf impoſe upon men a ne- 
ceſſary and invincible error. 

3- CONCERNING THE OBJECTION, THAT WE PROVE IN A CIR- 
CLE THE MIRACLES BY THE DOCTRINE, AND THE DOCTRINE 
BY THE MIRACLES. 3 | 
From hence it appears how little reaſon there is to object, as ſome 

have done, that we prove in a circle the doctrine by: the miracles, 

and the miracles by the doctrine. For the miracles, in this way of 
reaſoning, are not at all proved by the doctrine; but only the poſſibi- 
lity and the good tendency, or at leaſt the indifferency of the doc- 
trine, are a neceſſary condition or circumſtance, without which the 
doctrine is not —_— of being proved by any miracles. It is in- 
deed the miracles only that prove the doctrine, and not the doc- 
trine that prove the miracles : but then, in order to this end, that 
the miracles may prove the doctrine, it is always neceſſarily to be 
firſt ſuppoſed that the doctrine be ſuch as is in its nature capable of 
being proved by miracles. The doctrine muſt be in itſelf poſſible 
and capable to be proved, and then miracles will prove it to be 
actually and certainly true, The doctrine is not firſt known or 
ſuppoſed to be true, and then the miracles proved by it; but the 
doctrine muſt be firſt known to be ſuch as is poſſible to be true, and 
then miracles will prove that it actually is fo. Some doctrines are 
in their own nature neceſſarily and demonſtrably true, ſuch as are 
all thoſe which concern the obligation of plain moral precepts; and 
theſe neither need nor can receive any ſtronger proof from _—— 
4 | 
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than what they have already (though not perhaps ſo clearly inde, 
to all 2 from Ge en of re ac 82 
trines are in their own nature neceſſarily falſe and impoſſible to be 
true; ſuch as are all abſurdities and contradictions, and all doc. 
trines that tend to promote vice; and theſe can never receive an 
degree of proof from afl the miracles in the world. Laſtly, other 
doctrines are in their own nature indifferent, or poſſible, or per. 
haps probable to be true; and theſe could not have been known to 
be poſitively true, but by the evidence of miracles, which prove 
them to be certain. To apply this to the doctrine and Miracles of 
Chriſt. The moral part of our Saviour's doctrine would have ap- 
peared infallibly true, whether he had ever worked any miracles or 
no. The reft of his doctrine was what evidently tended to pro. 
mote the honour of God, and the practice of righteoufneſs amongſt 
men: therefore that part alſo of his doctrine was poſſible and very 
probable to be true; but yet it could not from thence be known 
to be certainly true, nor ought to have been received as a reyelation 
from God, unleſs it had been proved by undeniable miracles. And 
the miracles he worked did indeed undeniably prove it to be the 
doQrine of God, Neverthelefs, had his doctrine in any part of it 
been either abſurd and contradictory in itſelf, or vicious in its ten- 
dency and conſequences, no miracles could then poflibly have 
proved it to have been true. It is evident, therefore, that the na- 
ture of the doctrine to be proved muſt be taken into the conſidera» 
tion as a neceſſary circumſtance; and yet, that only the miracles are 
properly the proof of the doctrine, and not the doctrine of thy 


- 


miracles, | 
4. OF THE PRETENDED MIRACLES OF APOLLONIUS AND 
OTHERS. | 
From hence it follows, that the pretended miracles of Apollonius 
Tyaneus, Ariſteas Proconneſius, and ſome few others among the 
Heathens, even ſuppoſing them to have been true miracles (which 
yet there is no reaſon at all to believe, becauſe _ are very poorly 
atteſted, and are in themſelves very mean and trifling, as has been 
fully ſhewn by Euſebius in his book againſt Hierocles, and by man 
late writers; but ſuppoſing them, I fay, to have been true miracles), 
et they will prove nothing at all to the diſadvantage of Chriſtianity; 
becauſ? they were worked either without any pretence of confirm- 
ing any new doctrine at all, or elſe to prove abſurd and fooliſh 
things, or to eſtabliſh idolatry and the 5 of falſe gods; and 
conſequently they could not be done by the divine power and au- 
thority, nor bear any kind of * compariſon with the miracles of 
* Az ri N * geg ue Thy imayſernowives Tas Fovaperte HH r And of 
Bis nat rd hd; nal r imaxoruBiviay r / dunνv⅛̃uy, Mi tig BrdCny H avfpurany i 
#ic d Erarighwaory 3 Origen. adverl. Cell. lib. II. 
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Chriſt, which were worked to atteſt a doctrine that tended in the 
higheſt degree to promote the honour of God and the general re- 
formation of mankinßc | r ty e hn th 
To return, therefore, to the argument. The miracles (I ſay) 
which our Saviour worked were, to the diſciples that ſaw, them, 
ſenſible demonſtrations of his divine commiſſion. And to thoſe 
who have lived ſince that age, they are as certain demonſtrations of 
the ſame truth, as the teſtimony of thoſe firſt diſciples who were 
eye- witneſſes of them is certain and true; which I ſhall have o 
caſion to conſider preſently. „ ä > nd {ix | 
Or THE FULFILLING THE PROPHECIES, AS AN EVIDENCE OF 
| OUR + SAVIOUR'S DIVINE - COMMISSION, + | 
Secondly, the divine authority of the Chriſtian revelation is poſi- 
tively and directly proved, by the exact completion both of all thoſe 
prophecies that went before concerning our Lord, and of thoſe that 
he himſelf delivered concerning things that were to happen after. 
Or THE PROPHECIES THAT WENT BEFORE, CONCERNING: THE 
 MESSIAH- | | pie tringngtt: 
Concerning the Meſſiah, it was foretold Gen. xlix. 10, that he 
« ſhould come before the ſceptre departed from Judah ;** and ac- 
cordingly Chriſt appeared a little before the time when the Jewiſh 
government was totally deſtroyed by the Romans. It was foretold 
that he ſhould come before the deſtruction of the ſecond Temple, 
Hagg. ii. 7.“ The defire of all nations. ſhall come, and I will fill 
« this houſe with glory, ſaith the Lord of hoſts ; the glory of this 
« Jatter houſe ſhall be greater than of the former; and accordingly 
Chriſt appeared ſome time before the deſtruction of the city and 
Temple. It was foretold that he ſhould come at the end of 490 
years, after the rebuilding of Jeruſalem, which had been laid waſte. 
during the captivity, Dan. ix. 24. and that he ſhould «be cut off; 
and that, after that, & the city and ſanctuary ſhould be deſtroyed. 
and made deſolate; and accordingly, at what time ſoever the 
beginning of the four hundred and ninety years can, according to 
any interpretation of the words, be fixed, the end of them will fall 
about the time of Chriſt's appearing; and it is well known how 
entirely the city and ſanctuary were deſtroyed ſame years after his 
being cut off. It was foretold that he ſhould do many great and 
beneficial miracles; that “ the eyes of the blind Iſai. xxxv. g. 
“ ſhould be opened, and the ears of the deaf unſtopped; that 
« the lame man ſhould leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
« ſing ;”” and this was literally fulfilled in the miracles. of Chriſt ; 
the blind received their 2 Matth. xi. 5.; and the lame 
« walked; the deaf heard, &c. It was foretold that he ſhould die 
a violent death, Ifai. liii, throughout, and that “ not for himſelf,” 
Dan. ix. 26. but “ for our tranſgreſſions,” Iſai. liii.. 5, 6, and 
12. for © the iniquity of us all,” and that he might bear © the ſin 
of many ;? all which was exactly accompliſhed in the ſufferings 
of Chriſt. It was foretold, Gen. xlix. 10. that “ to him ſhould 
„the gathering of the people be; and Pfal. ii. 8. that God 
2 ä AST e eee e would 
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254 Tus EVIDENCE o NATURAL. 
would © give him the Heathen for his inheritance, and the utmoſt 
« parts of the earth for his poſſeſſion :” which was punctually ful 
filled by the wonderful ſucceſs of the Goſpel, and its univerfaſ 
fpreading through the world. Laſtly, many minuter circumſtances 
were foretold of the Meſſiah; that he ſhould be of the tribe of 
Judah, and of the ſeed of David; that he ſhould be born in the 
town of Bethlehem, Mic. v. 2; that he ſhould “ride upon an afg” 
in humble triumph into the city of Jeruſalem, Zech. ix: g; that 
he ſhould be © fold for thirty pieces of ſilver, Zech. xi. 12; that 
he ſhould be © ſcourged, buffeted, and ſpit upon, Ifai. I. 6; that 
& his hands and feet ſhould be pierced,” Pal. xxii. 16; that he 
ſhould be numbered among malefactors, Ifai. liii. 12; that he 
| ſhould have © gall and vinegar offered him to drink,” Pfal, Ixix. 
21; that they who ſaw him crucified, ſhould mock at him, and 
at his « truſting in God to deliver him,” Pal. xxii. 8; that the 
foldiers ſhould & eaft lots for his garments,” Pſal. xxii. 18; that 
he ſhould “ make his grave with the rich,” Ifai. liti. 9; and that 
he ſhould riſe again without “ ſeeing corruption, Pſal. xvi. 10. 
All which circumſtances were fulfilled to the greateſt poſſible ex- 
actneſs in the perſon of Chriſt : not to mention the numberleſs 
typical repreſentations, which had likewiſe evidently their complete 
accompliſhment in him. And it is no leſs evident, that none of 
theſe prophecies can poſſibly be applied to any other perſon that 
ever pretended to be the Meſſiah. | | 152 
OF THE PROPHEC1ES THAT CHRIST HIMSELF. DELIVERED 
CONCERNING THINGS THAT WERE TO HAPPEN AFTER, 
Further; the prophecies or predictions which Chriſt delivered 
himſelf, concerning things that were to happen after, are no leſs 
ſtrong proofs of the truth and divine authority of his doctrine 
than the prophecies were which went before concerning him. He 
did very particularly and at ſeveral times foretell his own death, 
and the circumſtances of it, Matth. xvi. 21. that the “ chief 
& prieſts and Scribes ſhould condemn him to death, and deliver him 
et to the Gentiles,” that is, to Pilate and the Roman ſoldiers, to 
« mock and ſcourge and crucify him,” Matth. xx. 18 and 19; 
that he ſhould be betrayed into their hands, Matth. xx. 18; 
that Judas Iſcariot was the perſon who would “ betray him,” 
Matth. xxvi. 23; that all his diſciples would “ forſake him and 
« flee,” Matth. xxvi. 31; that Peter, particularly, would & thrice 
« deny him in one night,” Mark xiv. 30. He foretold further, 
that he would “ riſe again the third day, Matth. xvi. 21 ; that 
after his aſcenſion he would ſend down the Holy Ghoſt upon his 
apoſtles, John xv. 26. which ſhould enable them to work many 
miracles, Mark xvi. 17. He foretold alſo the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem with ſuch very particular circumſtances, in the whole 
24th chapter of St. Matthew, and the 13th of St. Mark, and 21ſt 
of St, Luke, that no man who reads * Joſephus's hiſtory 2 2 | 
| | ea 
Very remarkable alſo is the hiſtory recorded by a Heathen writer, of ha happened 
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ul and unparalleled calamity, can, without the greateſt ob- 
2 imaginable, doubt of our . — divine — 
Laſtly, he foretold likewiſe many particulars concerning the future 
ſucceſs of the Goſpel, and what ſhould happen to ſeveral of his diſ- 
ciples : he foretold what oppolition and perſecution they ſhould 
meet withal in their preaching, - Matth. x. 17 : he foretold what 
particular kind of death St. Peter ſhould die, John xxi. i8; and 
hinted, that St. John ſhould live till after the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, John xxi. 22; and foretold, that, notwithſtanding all 
oppoſition and perſecutions, the Goſpel ſhould yet have ſuch ſue- 
ceſs, as to ſpread: itſelf over the world, Matt. xvi. 18, xxiv. 14. 
xxviii. 12: all and every one of which particulars were exactly ac- 
compliſhed without failing in any reſpect. writ 9 

Some of theſe things are of permanent and viſible effects, even 
unto this day. Particularly the captivity and diſperſion of the Jews, 
through all nations, for more than 1600 years; and yet their con- 
tinuing a diſtinct people, in order to the fulfilling the prophecies of 
things {till future: this (I ſay) is particularly a permanent proof of 
the truth of the ancient prophecies. But the greateſt part of che 
inſtances abovementioned were ſenſible and ocular demonſtrations 
of the truth of our Lord's doctrine only to thoſe perſons who lived 
at the time when they happened; the credibility of whoſe teſtimony, 
therefore, ſhall. be conſidered preſently in its proper place. 

But, before I proceed to this, it may not be improper in this 
place to take notice of ſome. objections, which have of late been 
revived and urged, againft this whole notion both of the prophecies 
themſelves, and of the application of them to Chriſt. The ſum 
and ſtrength of which objections is briefly this: 5% i -13+ 

That all the promiſes ſuppoſed; to be made to the Jews before 
Chriſt's time, of a Meſſias or Deliverer, were underſtood and meant 
of ſome & temporal deliverer*” only, who ſhould reſtore to the If- 
raelites a mere worldly kingdom, “ without the leaſt imagination of 
« a ſpiritual deliverance,” or of any ſuch Saviour as is preached in 
the New Teſtament, ofa I Tt 1185 . 

That, conſequently, © All the prophecies?” in the Old Teſtament, 
applied to Chriſt by the apoſtles in'the New, are applied to him in 
a ſenſe merely & typical, myſtical, allegorical, or enigmatical; in a 
ſenſe & different from the obvious and literal ſenſe ;?* by “ new in- 
< terpretations put upon them, not agreeable to the obvious and 
« literal meaning of thoſe books“ from whence they are cited. 
That is to ſay; that the prophecies were all of them intended con- 
cerning other perſons, and other perſons only; and therefore are 


** operum geſtiens propagare, »mbitioſum quondam apud Hieroſoſymam ar y e quod 
poſt multa & interneciva certamina obſidente Veſpaſiano poſteaque 'Tito zgre eſt expug- 
« natum, infſtaurare ſumptibus cogitabart immodicis z negotiumque maturandum Alypio 
** dederat Antiochenſi, qui olim Britannias curaverat pro priefectis. Cum itaque-rei idem 
* inſtaret Alypius, juvaretque provinciæ rector; metuendi globi flammarum prope: funda- 
© menta crebris aſſultibus erumpentes fecere locum exuſtis aliquoties operantibus inac - 
J ceſſum; hocque modo, elemento deſtimatiùs repellente, ceſſavit inceptum.“ Ammian. 
arcellum. lib, XXII. ſub initio 
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falſely and PRI applied either to Chriſt in particular, of % 

general to the expectation of any ſuch Meſfiah as ſhould introduce 
a ſpiritual and eternal kingdom. | | eee 2h mt 
That there are ſeveral paſſages, cited hy the apoſtles out of the 
Old Teftament, which are either not found there at all, or elſe 
are very different in the text itſelf from the citations alledged, and 
conſequently are by the apoſtles either miſunderſtood or miſapplied. 
That even miracles themſelves “ can never render hikes 
cc valid, which is in itſelf invalid; can never make a falſe infer- 
« ence, true; can never make a prophecy fulfilled, which is not 
<« fulfilled ;”” can never make thoſe things to be ſpoken concerning 
Chriſt, which were not ſpoken concerning Chriſt. ' And, conſe- 
quently, that the miracles ſaid to have been worked by Chriſt; 
could not poſſibly have been really worked by him; but muſt of 
neceſſity, together with the whole ſyſtem both of the Old and Ne 
Teſtament; have been wholly the effect of imagination and enthu- 
haſm, if not of impoſture. | 3 
Nou, in order to enable every careful and ſincere reader to find 
a ſatisfactory anſwer to theſe, and all other objections of the like 
nature, I would lay before him the following conſiderations. 
1. I ſuppoſe it to have been already proved in the foregoing part 
of this diſcourſe, that there is a Gop; and that the nature and 
circumſtances of men, and the neceſſary perfections of God, do de- 
monſtrate the obligations and the motives of NATURAL RELIGION ; 
that is, that God is a MORAL as well as natural governor of the 
world. Whoever denies either of theſe aſſertions is obliged to in- 
validate the arguments alledged for proof of them in the former part 
of this book, before he has any right to intermix Atheiſtical ar- 
guments and objections in the preſent queſtion, it being evidently 
ridiculous, in all who believe not that God is, and that he is 4 
moral judge as well as natural governor, to argue at all about 2 
revelation concerning religion, or to make any inquiry whether it 
be from God or no. a | e 
2. As God has in fact made known even demonſtrable truths, 
natural and moral truths *, not to all men equally ; but in different 
degrees and proportions, to ſuch as have a diſpoſition and deſire to 
enquire after them; ſo it is agreeable to reaſon and to the analogy 
of God's proceedings, to believe, that he may poſſibly, by revela- 
tion and tradition, have given ſome further degrees of light, to ſuch 
as are ſincerely deſirous to know and obey him; ſo that they who 
will do his will may know of the doctrine whether it be of God. 
As our natural knowledge of moral and religious truths in fact is, 
Ao Revelation poſſibly may further be, as it were, a light ſhining in a 

dark place. HIT - | a at 
3. It appears in hiſtory, that the great truths and obligations of 
natural religion have from the beginning been confirmed by a 7 
petual tradition in particular families. who, though in the midſt & 
idolatrous nations, yet ſteadfaſtly adhered to the worſhip of the God 
' X See above, Prop. VIlkS& 4. n Ig F 
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of nature, the one God of the univerſe. And by the nation of the 
ſews (notwithſtanding all their corruptions in practice, yet in the 
ſyſtem and conſtitution of their religion) has the ſame tradition been 
continually preſerved; whereby they have been as it were a city upon 
a hill, a ſtanding teſtimony againſt an idolatrous wWor lll 
4. Among the writings of all, even the moſt ancient and learn- 
ed nations, there are none but the books of the Jews; which (agree- 
ably to the above demonſtrated truths concerning the God of na- 
ture, and the foundations of natural religion,) Have, excluſive of 
chance and of neceſſity, afcribed either the original of the univerſe 
in general (an univerſe full of infinite variety and choice) to the 
will and operation of an intelligent and free cauſe; or given any to- 
lerable account in particular of the formation of this our earth -into 
its preſent habitable ſtate, © e 
5. But in theſe books, there is not only (in order to prevent ido- . 
latry) a full account (agreeable to the principles of natural reaſon) 
how the he avens and the earth and all things therein eontained are the 
creatures of Gop; but, moredver, an uniform ſeries of hiſtory, from 
the infancy of mankind, conſiſtent with itſelf, and with the ſtate of 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian church at this day, and with the poſſibili- 
tics of the predicted ſeries for the future, for ſeveral thouſands of 
years. Which conſiſtency, with the poſſibilities of ſuch predicted 
future events, could not be by chance (as I ſhall ſhew preſently), but 
is itſelf a great and ſtanding miracle. As e 107. LOR 
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' b. In theſe books, agreeably to the hopes and expectations na- 
; turally founded on the divine perfections, God did from the begin- 
t ning make, and has all along continued to his church or true 
; worthippers, a promiſe, that truth and virtue ſhould finally prevail, 
ſhould prevail over the ſpirit of error and wickedneſs, of deluſion 
and diſobedience. That the & ſeed of the woman, Gen. iii: 15. 
F * ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head ;?* that among her poſterity ſhould © 
t ariſe a deliverance from the deluſion and power of fin, by which, 
a _ * Satan (Rom. xvi.” 20.) ſhould be bruiſed under their feet.“ 
I That in particular from the ſeed of Abraham, and from the family 
it of Iſaac, and from the poſterity of Jacob, and from the houſe of 
5 David, ſhould ariſe the accompliſhment of all God's promiſes to 
y nis church, and all the blemings included in God's covenant with 
4 his true worſhippers, That, at length, “the earth, Iſai. xi. 9. 
©* ſhould be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
10 < the ſea;“ that; Rev. xi. 15. Dan. vii. 27. © the . of 
d, this world ſhould become the kingdoms of the Lord;“ that, 
8, < in the laſt. days, Iſai. ii. 2. unto the mountain of the Lord's 
2 ©* houſe,” the ſeat of his true worſhip, ſhould © all nations flow.“ 
| That God would, Ifai. Ixv. 17. “ create new heavens, and a 
of « new earth, 2 Pet, iii. 13. wherein: dweleth righteouſneſs ;” 
7 wherein, Iſai. Ix. 21. Ixv. 25. xi. 9. i. 26. * the people ſhould 
of * be all righteous, and inherit the land for ever; thould be 
od all & holy, Ifai. iv. 3. even every one that is“ or, & written. unto 


* * life, amom e315, So Dan. xit. 1. „ Every one that ſhall be 
of Vor. IV. 8 ; cc found 
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« found written in the book, ©« written among the living.” Tha 
God would, Dan. it. 44+ © ſet up a kingdom, which ſhould never 
. < be deſtroyed, but ſtand for ever; and that, Dan. vii, 18. 22:27, 
Iſai. Ix. tot. © the ſaints of the moſt high ſhould take the king 
<« and poſſeſs the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever.“ | 
7. All che great promiſes, therefore, which God has ever made to 
his CHURCH, to his PEOPLE, to the FAMILIES or NATIONS of 
his true worſhippers, are evidently to be all along ſo underſtood, as 
that wicked and unworthy perſons, of whatever ſamily or nation 
or profeſſion of religion they be, ſhall be excluded from. the benefit 
of thoſe. promiſes, al be cut off from God's : and worthy 
perſons of all nations, from the Eaſt and from the Weſt, and from 
the North and from the South, ſhall be accepted in their ſtead, 
That is to ſay, in like manner as the promiſe was made originally, 
not to all the children of Abraham, but to Iſaac only; and not to 
both the ſons of Iſaac, but to Jacob only: and among the poſterity 
of Jacob, all were not Iſrael, which were of Iſrael ; but, in Elijah's 
days, ſeven thouſand only were the true Iſrael; and, in the time of 
| Ifaiah, „though the number of the children of Iſrael was as the 
. “ fand of the ſea,” If. x. 22. Rom. ix. 27; yet a remnant only 
$ was to be ſaved; and in Hoſea God fays, I will call them my 
W “ people, which were not my people, and her beloved, which. was 
« not beloved,” Ho. ii. 23. Rom. ix. 25: fo it is all along evi- 
dently to be underſtood, that the children of the promiſe in the 
literal ſenſe according to the fleſh, the viſible church or- profeſſed 
| worſhippers of the true God, are but the type or repreſentative of the 
real inviſible church of God, the true children of Abraham, Rom. ii. 
28, iii. 7. and 9. iv. 12. in the ſpiritual and religious ſenſe, © the 
« faints of the moſt high, Dan. vii. 18. who fhall poſleſs the 
« kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever, even, Lf. iv. 3. every 
« one that is written among the living.“ | MOSES 
8. It being evident that God cannot be the God of the dead, but 
of the living ; and that all promiſes, made to ſuch worſhippers of the 
true God as at any time forſook all that they had and even life itſelf 
for the fake of that worſhip, could be nothing but mere mockery, 
if there was no life to come, and God had no power to reſtore 
them from the dead: this (I fay) being ſelf-cvident, it follows ne- 
ceſſarily, that when the time comes that the promiſed kingdom ſhall 
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| „ take place, the dead muſt be raiſed; and the ſaints, which had died 
1 in the intermediate time, mult live again, Dan. xii. 13. “ ſtand in 
bp c their lot at the end of the days.” When God ſtyles himſelf, Exod. 


iii. 6. 16. © THE God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob;“ and faid to 
Abraham, Gen. xv. 1. I am THy exceeding great reward; 
Gen. xvii. 7. © I will- be a God unto THEE, and to thy ſeed aft 
thee; and, Gen. xvii. 8. xiii. 15. 17. „I will give the land unto 
K « THEE, and to thy ſeed after thee; and repeated the very 3 
miſes to Iſaac, Gen. xxvi. 3. and to Jacob perſonally, Gen. xxviii. 13. 
3 as well as to their poſterity after them, Deut. i. 8; and yet, Acts vii. 
1 5. © gave Abraham none inheritance in the land, though he Lox 
2 | « miſe 
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« miſed that he would give it to H1M and to his ſeed after him;“ 
but Abraham himſelf, Heb. xi. 9. * ſojourned only in the land 
« of promiſe, as in a ſtrange country, 7 in ubartacite with 
« Tjaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the ſame promiſe ;** who 
all, Heb. xi. 13. © confeſſed that they were ſtrangers and pilgrims 
« on the earth; and Jacob particularly complained, Gen. xlvii. 
9. that © the days of the HERE his pilgrimage had been few and 
« evil;” and in blefling Iſaac and Iſhmael, God promiſed, Gen, 
xvii. 20, 18. to © make Iſhmael fruitful, and to multiply him 
« exceedingly,” ſo that he ſhould “ beget twelve princes,” and 
God would “e make him a great nation; and, Gen. xvi. 10. «© mul». 
« tiply his ſeed exceedingly, that it ſhould not be numbered for 
« multitude; and yet, in the very ſame ſentence, expreſsly by way 
of oppoſition, and of high and eminent diſtinction, declares that, 
notwith{tanding all this, “ yet, his COVENANT, his EVERLASTING 
« covenant, he would eſtabliſh with Iſaac, Gen. xvii. 19. 21 
when all this (I fay) is conſidered, the inference of the apoſtle to 
the Hebrews cannot but appear unanſwerably juſt, that theſe patri- 
archs, Heb. xi. 10. * looked for a city” ſomewhat more than tem- 
poral, even & a city which hath foundations, whoſe builder and 
« maker is God; and that, Heb. xi. 14. 16. © they, who faid ſuch 
« things, declared plainly that they r a country, a better coun- 
« try, that is, an heavenly;ꝰ and that, for this reafon, God was not 
« aſhamed to be called THEIR Gop, becauſe he had prepared for 
« them a city.” And if this inference was neceſſarily true con- 
cerning the patriarchs, who, Heb. xi. 13. © confeſſed that they were 
e {trangers and pilgrims on the earth;“ much more concerning 
thoſe who, Heb. xi. 35. © were tortured, not accepting deliverance,” 
muſt it needs be true that the only poſſible reaſon of this their 
choice was, & that they might obtain a better reſurrection. | 
Other notices in the Old Teſtament, that the worſhippers of the 
true God in every age of the world, ſhould at the end have their 
lot in the kingdom promiſed to the ſaints of the Moft High, are, 
Gen. v. 24. the tranſlation of Enoch, Heb. xi. 5. Wiſd. iv. 10. 
Ecclus. xliv. 16. xlix. 14. © that he ſhould not ſee death;*? and 
2 Kings ii. 11. Ecclus. xIviii. 9. 1 Macc. ii. 58. the taking up 
of Elijah into heaven. Alluſions to it at leaſt, if perhaps not di- 
rect aſſertions, are the words of Job, xix. 25: * © I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall ftand at the latter day 
upon the earth: and though after my fkin, worms deftroy this 
body, yet in my fleſh ſhall I ſee God.” And thoſe of Ifaiah : 
Xxvi, 19. & Thy dead men ſhall live; together with my dead 
body ſhall they ariſe: awake and ſing, ye that dwell in duſt; for 
* thy dew is as the dew. of herbs, and the earth ſhall caſt out the. 


The introduction to theſe words is very ſolemn: Oh, that my words were now-— 
* graven with an iron pen, and lead, in the rock for ever. And how they were anciently 
underſtood, appears from that addition to the end of the book of Job in the LX X. yiygenlas 
de, al Wd dvaghoio Fay 1449” ay 6 xvgr- du,. Se Job died, being old, and full of 
days; * But it is written that he ſhall riſe again, with-thaſe whom the Lord raiſes up.” 
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« dead.” And, \Ifai. Ixvi. 14. © your bones ſhall flouriſh like 
“ an herb.” And that paſſage in Hoſea, xiji. 14. I will ran- 
tc ſom them from the power of the grave; I will redeem them from 
« death. O death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy 
« deſtruction.” And that in Ezekiel, xxxvii. 7, 8. 10, 12, * Be- 
cc hold, the bones came together, bone to his bone; and 
c the {inews and the fleſh came up upon them, and the ſkin covered 
« them above; and the breath came into them, and they lived, and 
ce ſtood up upon their feet: — Behold, O my people, I will open your 
ec graves, and cauſe you to come up out of your graves, and bring 
« you- into the land of Iſrael.” Again: the words of Iſaiah, 
Ivit. 1, 2. „ The righteous periſheth, and—is taken away from the 
cc evil to come? he ſhall enter into PEACE :*? what more natural 
ſignification have they than that which the book of Wiſdom: ex- 
preſles, ch. iii. 1, 3; “the ſouls of the righteous are in the hand 
« of God; they are in peace?” And what, but the future ſtate, 
can the concluſion of Ifaiah's prophecy, ch. Ixv. 17. lxvi. 22, 23, 
24, reaſonably be referred to? “ Behold, I create new heavens 
« and a new earth: — as the new heavens and the new earth which 
« J will make ſhall remain before me, faith the Lord; ſo ſhall your 


cc ſeed and your name remain. And—all fleſh ſhall come to wor- 


c“ fhip before me, ſaith the Lord. And they ſhall go forth and 
ce look upon the carcaſes of the men that have tranſgreſſed againſt 
« me: for their worm ſhall not die, neither ſhall their fire be 
« quenched, and they ſhall be an abhorring unto all fleſh,” In 
like manner; whom does God ſpeak of by Ezekiel, when he ſays, 
Ezek. xliv. 16. © the ſons of a ph, the ſons of righteouſ- 
c“ neſs,” ' Zadock, that kept the charge of my ſanctuary, WHEN the 
c children of Iſrael went aſtray from me; [which, Ezek. xlviii. 
11. went not aſtray, when the children of Iſrael went aſtray] 
ce they ſhall enter into my ſanctuary?” and to what do the fol- 
lowing words of the ſame prophet moſt naturally refer? * « Every 
ce thing ſhall live; whither the river cometh :—and by the river, 
upon the bank thereof, on this ſide and on that fide, ſhall grow 
ce all trees for meat; whoſe leaf ſhall: not fade, neither ſhall the 
fruit thereof be conſumed: it ſhall bring forth new fruit accord- 
«'ing to his months, becauſe their waters they iſſued out of the 
« ſanctuary; and the fruit thereof ſhall be for meat, and the leaf 
« thereof for medicine.” Still more, ſtrong is that alluſion in 
Daniel, vii. 9, 10. © I bekeld till the thrones were caſt down 
60 [i the thrones were placed], and the Ancient of days did 
« fit: —a.fiery ſtream iſſued and came forth from before him: 
t thouſand thouſands . miniſtered unto him, and ten thouſand 
c times ten. thouſand ſtool before him: the judgement was ſet, 
« and the books were opened.” But the following words of the 


* Ezek. xlvii. 9, 12. compared with Rev. xxii. r, 2. © He ſhewed me a pure river 
«© of water af life.—and of either ſide of the river, was there the tree of life, which bare 
4% twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month, and the leaves of the tree 
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fame prophet are direct and expreſs, Dan. xii. 2, 3. 1 3. << Many of 
« them that ſleep in the duſt of the earth ſhall awake, ſome to eyer- 
« laſting life [every one, ver. 1. that ſhall be found written in 
« the book], and ſome to ſhame and everlaſting contempt. And 
« they that be wiſe ſhall ſhine as the brightneſs of the firmament; 
« and they that turn many to righteouſneſs, as the ſtars for ever 
« and ever. But go thou thy way, till the end be: for thou ſhalt 
« reſt, and ſhalt ſtand in thy lot at the end of the days.” Can any 
one, who conſiders theſe texts, with any truth or reaſon affirm, that 
all the promiſes ſuppoſed to be made to the Jews before Chriſt's 
time were meant of ſome “ tempora]” deliverance only, & without 
« the leaſt imagination of a ſpiritual deliverance ?” F 
There are in the Old Teſtament many intimations, and ſome 
direct predictions, that all the great promiſes of God, made to his 
true worſhippers, thall receive their final accompliſhment by means 
of a particular perſon, anointed of God for that perſon; who, after 
the reduction of all adverſaries, ſhall ſet up the everlaſting king- 
dom. The ſeed of Abraham, in which all the nations of the =. 1 
were to be bleſſed, (and in like manner the ſeed of the woman, 
which was to bruiſe the ſerpent's head) might gay with 
equal propriety, and in as reaſonable and natural a ſenſe of the 
words, be underſtood to ſignify (what St. Paul afterward & aſſerts 
it did ſignify), in the ſingular ſenſe, a particular perſon; as, in the 
plural ſenſe, a number of perſons. "The Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10. 
which was to come, and to & whom the gathering of the people was 
to be“ (the promiſe laid up in ſtore,ra anociuee dur, as the LXX 
render it); by its oppoſition in the text to the terms & ſceptre® and 
« Jawgiver,”” moſt naturally ſigni fies a ſingle perſon who was to reign; 
and, by the gradation in the words of the text, ſomewhat of ſu- 
perior dignity to that of a ſceptre and a lawgiver. The words of 
Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 17. 19. „ ſhall fee him, but not now; I 
« {hall behold him, but not nigh: there ſhall come a ſtar out of 
« Jacob, and a ſceptre ſhall riſe out of Iſrael: Out of Jacob 
« ſhall come he that ſhall have dominion ;” are words ſo put in 
his mouth, as moſt properly and obviouſly to deſcribe a much 
greater perſon than perhaps he thought of, a much greater perſon 
than one who ſhould ſmite the corners of Moab, and deſtroy all 
the children of Sheth. Again: that the words of Moſes, Deut. 
xviii. 15. The Lord thy God will raiſe up unto thee a prophet 
from the midſt of thee, like unto me, unto him ſhall ye hearken;“ 
were not meant barely of Joſhua, or of © a ſucceſſion of prophets,” 
but of one who ſhould have as eminent a legiſlative authority as 
Moſes; may reaſonably be gathered from the occaſion of their be- 
ing ſpoken, not merely by Moſes, upon a general rehance and truſt 
that God would provide him a ſucceffor; but by God himſelf, 
Deut. xviii. 16, 17, 18, 19. upon the people's © deſiring in Ho- 
* Gal. iii. 16, 4 He ſaith not, And to ſeeds; as of many; but as of one, and to thy 
* ſeed” That is. to ſay, in the promiſe to Abraham, the ſcripture uſes the ambiguous 
word, (c ſeg,” not in the plural ſenſe, but in the fingular ſenſe. 
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s reby”—faving, «© Let me not hear again the voice of the Lord my 
* God, neither let me ſee this great fire any\more, -that I die not; 
te then the Lord ſaid, they have well ſpoken:—I will raiſe them 
* < up a prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and 
cc will put my words in his mouth, and he ſhall ſpeak unto them 
cc all that 1 ſhall command him; and it ſhall come to paſs, that 
cc whoſoever will not hearken unto my words which he ſhall ff 
« in my name, I will require it of him.” And that the words 
were anciently, long before the application of them by the writers 
of the New Teſtament, thus underſtood, and not concerning Jo- 
ſhua or a ſucceſſion of prophets; appears from thoſe additional 
words, at the concluſion of the book of Deuteronomy, chap. 
*XXXIV. 9, 10. * the ſon of Nun was full of the ſpirit of 
« wiſdom; for Moſes had laid his hands upon him. — But there 
tc aroſe not a prophet ſince in Iſrael, like unto Moſes, whom the 
« Lord knew face to face.” The prediction of Iſaiah is ftil 
clearer: ch. ix. 6, 7. „ unto us a child is born, unto us a fon is 
« given, and the government ſhall be upon his ſhoulders ; and his 
c name ſhall be called * Wonderful, Counſellor, the Mighty God, 
« the Everlaſting Father, the Prince of Peace: of the intreaſe of 
cc his government and peace there ſhall be no end, upon the throne 
« of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to eſtabliſh it 
*< with judgement and with juſtice from henceforth even For 
& EVER; the zeal of the Lord of Hoſts will perform this.“ Again: 
Tai. xi. 1. 3. 6. 9. © There ſhall come forth a rod out of the ſtem 
ce of Jeſſe, —he ſhall not judge after the ſight of his eyes, neither 
dc reprove after the hearing of his ears; but with righteouſneſs ſhall 
“ he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the 
cc earth; and he ſhall ſmite the earth with the rod of his mouth, 
« and with the breath of his lips ſhall he ſlay the wicked. — The 
<« wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the lamb, &c.— They ſhall not hurt 
<« nor deſtroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth ſhall be full 
cc of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the ſea.. And, 
Ifai. xlii. 1, 3, 4. Matt. xii. 17. „ Behold my ſervant, —mine elecꝭ, 
« in whom my ſoul delighteth; I have put my ſpirit upon him; 
4 A bruiſed reed ſhall he not break: — He ſhall bring forth 
« judgement unto truth :—till he have ſet judgement in the earth, 
« and the iſles ſhall wait for his law.” The prophet Jeremiah no 
leſs plainly : ch. xxiii. 5, 6. xxxiii. 15, 16. «© I will raiſe unto 
« David a righteous branch, and a king ſhall reign and proſper, 
de and ſhall execute judgement and juſtice in the earth: and thus 
« is his name whereby he ſhall be called, THE LoRD OUR RIGH- 
„ TEOUSNESS,” And Ezekiel, ch. xxxiv. 23. 25. xxxvii. 2 
23, 24, 25. Hol. iii. 5. «1 will ſet up one ſhepherd over them, an 
he ſhall feed them, even my ſervant David and I will make 
with them a covenant of peace, &c,—One king ſhall be king to 
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* 1123 bn yy RD TAR. © Wonderful, Counſellor [LXX, Mrydang Bev 
zyſekesg · as Mal. iti. 1. ö fe rde $rabinng*] „ the Mighty, the Potent one, the Fa- 
« ther of the age to come.” | Vulg, Pater futuri ſeculi. Compare Heb. ii. 85 
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« them all ;—neither ſhall they defile themſelves any more with 
« their idols;—and they all ſhall have one ſhepherd; they ſhall alfo 

« walk in my judgements, —and my ſervant David ſhall be their 

« prince FOR EVER.” By Haggai is the ſame predicted: Hagg. 

ii. 6, 7. Heb. xii. 26. „Vet once, it is a little while, and I wi 

« ſhake the heavens and the carth,—and the * deſire of all nations 

« ſhall come.“ And by Zechary, ch. ix. 9, 10. Matt. xxi. 54 

« Behold, thy king cometh unto thee; he is juſt, and having fal- 

vation; lowly, and riding upon an afs, and upon a colt the foal 

« of an aſs: — he ſhall ſpeak peace unto the Heathen ; and his do- 

«© minion ſhall be from ſea even to ſea, and from the river even to 

i the ends of the earth.” And by Malachi, ch. iii. 1.“ The 

« LoRx D whom we ſeek, ſhall — come to his temple ; even 

« the meſſenger of the covenant.” But moſt expreſsly of all, by 

Daniel, ch. vii. 13, 14. © I faw in the night - viſions, | and be- 

« hold, one like + the ſon of man, came with the clouds of hea- 

ven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him near 

« before him; and there was given him dominion, and glory, and 
« a kingdom; that all people, nations, and languages ſhould ſerve 
« him; his dominion is an everlaſting. dominion, which {hall not 

&« paſs away; and his kingdom, chat which ſhall not be deſtroyed??? 

And the anointing the Holy One, this prophet calls, Dan. ix. 24. 
« the ſealing up of the viſion and prophecy, and the finiſhing of 


« tranſgreffion, and the making an end of fins, and the 
© reconciliation for iniquity, and the bringing in everlaſting righte- 


e ouſneſs.” (Do all theſe things denote nothing but temporal 
deliverance, & without the leaſt imagination of a ſpiritual deliver- 
« ance) ?” And in the words next following, he is ſtyled by name 
« Meſſiah,“ Dan. ix. 25. * Know therefore, [yum know alſo] and 
ci underſtand, that from the going forth of the commandment to 
© reſtore and to build Jeruſalem, unto the Meſſiah the prince, ſhall 
© be t ſeven weeks.” | | 

10. Concerning this Meſſiah, in the ſetting up of whoſe king- 
dom all the promiſes of God terminate, it is clearly predicted in 
the Old Teſtament, that he ſhould ariſe particularly from the tribe 
of Judah, from the family of David, and in the town of Bethlehem. 

The firſt of theſe particulars is expreſſed in thoſe emphatical 
words of Jacob: Gen. xlix. 8, 10, „ Judah, thou art he whom thy 
< brethen ſhall praiſe, thy father's children ſhall bow down be- 
fore thee : the ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 


The Shiloh, unto whom *©* ſhall the gathering of the people be,” Gen zlix. 10. 

+ With reference to this it is, that Chriſt in the goſpel perpetually ſtyles himſelf * Tux 
© Son of man ;“ and once, .** The Son of man which is in“ which in the prophecy is 
deſcribed as coming in the clouds of]“ heaven,” John iii. 13. And tells his diſciples, 
that they ſhall ſee the on of man coming in the clouds of heaven, Matt xxiv. 30. 
And the high. prieſt, that 4 hereafter ye ſhall ſee the Son of man fitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” Matth. xxvi. 64. 

Seven Septenaries (or weeks) of years (as the word is uſed, Gen. xxix. 27.) that is 


to ſay, forty-njne years; the number ot years appointed until the Jubilee, Levit. xxv. 8, 


9, 10. Congerning the other numbers of Daniel in this place, I ſhall have occaſion to 
{peak preſently, | h | : 
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& giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, [LXX; lr AU 
c &rorcipnz core, till the accompliſhment of the promiſes which 
God has laid up in ſtore for him,] “ and unto him hall-the gather. 
ing of the people be.“ To which the writer of the Chronicles ſeems 
to refer, when he fays: 1 Chr. v. 1, 2. „The genealogy is not to 
« be reckoned after the birth-right ; for Judah prevailed above his 


Le brethren, and of him came the chief ruler, [1209 12251 and from 


* him was it propheſied the ruler ſhould ariſe. ] 
Pf. Ix. 7. cviii. 8. “ Judah is my lawgiver.“ | 
- The ſecond is expreſſed in that promiſe to David; 2 Sam. vii, 
16. „ Thine houſe and thy kingdom ſhall be eſtabliſhed for ever 
de before thee, [LXX, tbr ws, before me:] thy : throne ſhall be 
« eſtabliſhed for ever.“ Which words might indeed, of themſelves, 


And the Plalmiſt; 


be underitood concerning a ſucceſſion of kings in the houſe of 


David. But that God had a further and a greater meaning in them, 
he very clearly explains by the following prophets. By Iſaiah, ch. 
xi. 1. &Cc:; compare Rev. iii. 7. v. 5. xxii. 16. „ There ſhall come 
« forth a rod out of the ſtem of Jeiſe, and a branch ſhall grow out 
« of-his roots; and then foilows, through the whole chapter, a 
glorious deſcription of an everlaſting kingdom of righteouſneſs, 
over both Jews and Gentiles. By Jeremiah, ch. xxiii. 5. 41 
de will raiſe unto David a righteous branch, and a king ſhall reign 
e and proſper, and ſhall execute judgement and juſtice in the 
earth: and this is his name, whereby he ſhall be called, THE 
& LORD OUR RIGHTEQUSNEsSsS.” By Ezekiel, ch. xxxvli. 23, 
24, 25, 26. „ They ſhall be my people, and I will be their God; 
and David my ſervant ſhall be king over them; and they all 
<« ſhall have one ſhepherd ;—and my ſervant David ſhall be their 
© prince FOR EVER: moreover I will make a covenant of peace 
with them, it ſhall be an everlaſting covenant.” And by Hoſea, 
ch. iii. 4. The children of Ifrac] ſhall abide many days without 
« a king and without a prince, and without a facrifice :-- afterward 
4 ſhall the children of Iſrael return, and ſeek the Lord their God, 
© and David their king; and ſhall fear the Lord and his goodneſs, 
« in-the LATTER days.“ : 
The third particular is expreſſed in thoſe: words of Micah, ch. v. 
2. Matt. ii. 6. But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
«little among the thouſands of Judah, yet out of thee ſhall he 
come ſorth unto me, that is to be ruler in Iſrael: whoſe goings 
« forth have been from old, from everlaſting.” After the paſſages 
now cited out of thè foregoing Prophets, what can be more jejune, 
than to underſtand theſe words of Micah concerning Zorobabel, 
only as having been of an ancient family ? | 3 
11. In the books of the Old Teſtament it is expreſsly predicted, 
that the kingdom of the Meſſiah ſhould extend, not over the Jews 
only, but alſo over the Gentiles. The promiſe amade to Abraham, 
and ſo often repeated to him, and to Iſaac and to Jacob, that in 
their feed ſhould all the nations of the earth be bleſſed, Gen. xii. 3. 


XvViii. 18. xxii. 18. xxvi. 4. Xxviii. 14. is thus opened and explains 
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by the Prophets, Iſai; xi. 10. 4 There ſhall be a' root of Jeſſe, 
« which {hall ſtand for an enſign of the people; to it ſhall the 
« Gentiles ſeek, and his reſt ſhall be glorious," Hai. xlii. T. 6. Matt. 
xii. 18. © Behold my ſervant—in whom my ſoul delighteth; — he 
« ſhall bring forth judgement to the Gentiles :—{ will give thee 
« for a covenant: of the people, for a light of the Gentiles. Hai. 
xlix. 6. © It is a light thing, that thou ſhould'ſt be my ſervant to 
« raiſe up the tribes of Jacob, and to reſtore the preſerved of Iſrael: 
« ] will alſo give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayeſt 
« be my falvation unto the end of the earth.“ If, Ivi. 6, 7, 8. 
Joh. x. 16. „ Allo the fons of the ſtranger, that join themſelves to 
« the Lord, —even them will J bring to my holy mountain, and 
„mine houſe ſhall be called an houſe of prayer for all people. 
« The' Lord God, which gathereth the out-caſts of Iſrael, faith: 
« Yet will I gather others to him, beſides thoſe that are' gathered 
« unto him.“ Teck, xlvii. 22. < The ſtrangers that ſojourn among 
« you, ſhall have an inheritance with you among the tribes of 
<« Iſrael.“ Mal. i. 11.“ From the riſing of the ſun even unto the 
going down of the fame, my name ſhall be great among the 
« Gentiles; and in every place incenſe ſhall be offered unto my 
« name, and a pure offering; for my name ſhall be great among 
« the Heathen, faith: the Lord of Hoſts.” a i 
12. Concerning the ſame Meſſiah, of whom ſo great things are 
ſpoken, and whoſe kingdom is to be an everlaſting kingdom; it is 
ſtill expreſsly predicted by the Prophets, that he ſhould ſuffer and 
be cut off. Concerning the very fame perſon, who (with reſpect 
to his coming to reign, and to introduce the everlaſting jubilee, or 
reſt to the people of God, Heb. iv. 9. ca66alout;) is ſtyled, Dan. 
ix. 25, Meſſiah the prince; concerning the very ſame perſon, I ſay, 
it is in the very ſame ſentence expreſsly predicted that he ſhould, 
Dan. ix. 26. „ be cut off, but not for himſelf, [W h⁹ and the 
« people ſhould not then be his; unto him ſhould not then the 
gathering of the people be, Gen. xlix. 10.] For which reaſon, and 
allo becauſe the words can with no tolerable ſenſe be applied to any 
other perſon, and becauſe moreover the connexion of the whole 
ro leads to the ſame interpretation; the 53d chapter of 
faiah likewiſe is moſt juſtly underſtood to be ſpoken of the Meſ- 
ſiah: If. xi. 1. „ There ſhall come forth a rod out of the ſtem of 
« Jefle :?—If, xi. 4, © With righteouſneſs ſhall he judge the poor: 
If. xlii. 1, 2, 3. © Behold my ſervant, mine ele& in whom my 
< ſoul delighteth ; he ſhall not cry, nor lift up, nor cauſe his voice 
© to be heard in the ſtreet: a bruiſed reed ſhall he not break, and 
the ſmoaking flax ſhall he not quench ; he ſhall bring forth Judge- 
ment unto truth.” If. lit. 13- < Behold, my ſervant ſhall deal 
prudently;“—Iſ. liii. 4. &c. “ Surely he hath borne our griefs ; 
The was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, he was bruiſed for our 
< iniquities :—he is brought as a lamb to the ſlaughter, and as a 
A ſheep before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo he openeth not his mouth: 
he was taken from priſon and from judgement, and whs ſhall _ 
; „ Clare 


. 
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& clare his generation? For the tranſgreſſion of m er T 
= he fricken; and he made his grave — the wicked, and = 
* the rich in his death: - when thou ſhalt make his ſoul an offer. 
< ing for {in ; — my righteous ſervant ſhall juſtify many, for he ſhall 
<« bear their iniquities :—he was numbered with the tranſgreſſors, 
« and he bare the ſin of many, and made interceſſion for the tranſ- 
c greſſors. | | Db : 
13. All prophecies of bleſſings to the worſhippers of the true God, 
expreſſed either as being to happen in the latter days, or in words 
which imply a laſting duration, are in reaſon to be underſtood, as 
having reference to the times of the promiſed kingdom of the Meſ- 
fiah ; of whom it is expreſsly faid, Dan. ix. 24. that he ſhall (t bring 
© in everlaſting righteouſneſs,” and, Dan. vii. 14. that “his domi- 
de nion is an everlaſting dominion which ſhall not paſs away, and 
< his kingdom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed.” Some prophe- 
cies of this kind are direct and expreſs. Others, beginning with 
promiſes of particular intermediate bleſſings, and proceeding with 
general expreſſions more great and lofty than can naturally be ap- 
plied to the temporal bleſſing immediately fpoken of, are moſt rea- 
fonably underſtood to have a perpetual view and regard to that great 
and general event, in which all God's promiſes to his true wor- 
| thippers do center and terminate; and of which, all intermediate 
bleſſings promiſed by God are juſtly looked upon as beginnings, 
types, pledges, or earneſts. | fg 
14. For, ſince from the expreſs prophecies before cited of the 
Meſhah's everlaſting kingdom of righteouſneſs, it appears that God 
had in fact a view to that, as the great and general end of all the 
diſpenſations of providence towards his true worſhippers from the 
beginning, and, 2 Pet. i. 20. “ ne prophecy of the ſcripture is of 
< any private interpretation“ (that is, the meaning of prophecies 
is not what perhaps the prophet himſelf might imagine in his pri- 
vate judgement of the ſtate of —_ then preſent), becauſe “ the 
< prophecy in old time came not by the wILL of man, but holy 
men ſpake as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt :** there may, 
therefore, very poſhbly and very reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be many 
prophecies, which, though they may have a prior and immediate re- 
ference to ſome nearer event, yet by the ſpirit of God (whom 
thoſe prophecies which are expreſs ſhew to have had a further 
view) may have been directed to be uttered in ſuch words, as may 
even more properly and more juſtly be applied to the great event 
which providence had in view, than to the intermediate event which 
God deſigned as only a pledge or earneſt of the other. For in- 
ſtance: ſuppoſe the words of Daniel, ch. vii. 9, 10. “ I beheld 
oc till the thrones were caſt down {till the thrones were. placed}, 
& and the Ancient of days did fit :—a fiery ſtream iſſued and came 
« forth from before him; thouſand thouſands miniſtered unto him, 
et and ten thouſand times ten thouſand ſtood before him; the 
et judgement was ſet, and the books were opened: ſuppoſe (I fay) 
theſe words were ſpoken concerning © the ſlaying of a wild beaft,” 
2 | ver. 
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yer. 11. or & the deſtruction of a temporal c*apire ;?* yet what rea- 
ſonable man, who had ever elſewhere met with any notices of 
a judgement to come, could doubt but the deſtruction there ſpoken 
of was therefore expreſſed in thoſe words, that it might be under- 
| ſtood to be the introduction to the general judgement ? The exact 
and very particular deſcription of a reſurrection in the 37th of 
Ezekiel, ſuppoſing it to be indeed ſpoken of a temporal reſtoration 
of the jews, yet who can doubt but it was ſo worded with deſign, 
to allude to a real reſurrection of the dead ? The words of Micah, 
ch. v. 2. Matth. ii. G. Thou, Bethlehem, though thou be little 
« among the thouſands of Judah, yet out of thee ſhall he come 
« forth unto, me, that is to be ruler in Iſrael] ; whoſe goings forth 
« have been from of old, from everlaſting ;** ſuppoſing it poſſible 
they could be ſpoken of Zorobabel, yet, if afterwards there ſhould 
ariſe out of Bethlehem one in whom were found all the other pro- 
phetic characters of the promiſed Meſſiah, who could doubt but the 
words were intended either ſolely or at leaſt chiefly of the latter? 
The words of Jeremy, ch. i. 7. vi. 5. © Babylon hath been a gol- 
« den cup ;—the nations have drunken of her wine, therefore the 
« nations are mad: flee out of the midſt of Babylon, — be not cut 
« off in her iniquity :—-my people, go ye out of the midſt of her, 
« and deliver ye every man his ſoul from the fierce anger of the 
« Lord ;** who, that conſiders the nature and character of the Ba- 
bylon in jeremiah's time, and compares it with the nature and cha- 
racter of the Babylon deſcribed by St. John, can doubt but the 
ſpirit which influenced Jeremy, foreſaw and intended to allude to 
that Babylon, which had, Rev. xvii. 4. © a golden cup in her hand, 
« full of abominations, ver. 2. © and the inhabiters of the earth 
« have been made drunk with the wine of her fornication,” ch. 
XVIii. 3. 4. “ and the kings of the earth have committed fornica- 
« tion with her: Come out of her, my people, that ye be not par- 
« takers of her fins, and that ye receive not of her plagues ?”” For 
the words of Jeremy are more ſtrictly applicable to this latter Ba- 
bylon than to that in his own time. Again: the words of Iſaiah, 
ch. vii. 14. Matth. i. 23. © Behold, a virgin ſhall conceive and 
« bear a ſon, and ſhall call his name Immanuel, that is to ſay, 
« God with us:“ ſuppoſing Iſaiah himſelf could poſſibly at that 
time underſtand them concerning a ſon of his own, concerning a 
jon to be born of a young woman afterwards, wio at the time then 
preſent was a virgin ; and that his being ſtyled Immanuel meant 
nothing more than that, before this child was grown up, judah 
ſhould be delivered from the then threatened incurtions of Iſrael and 
Syria (all which, notwithſtanding the ſeeming connexion of the 
words in the place they ſtand, is very difficult to ſuppoſe); yet if 
afterwards any perſon, comparing the ſolemn introduction where- 
with the words are brought in, (“ Hear ye now, O houſe.of David; 
* 15 it a ſmall thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary my 
„God allo? therefore the Lord himſelf ſhall give you- a tign; 
* behold, a virgin ſhall conceive &c.“) If any one, I ſay, com- 
; 1 , paring 
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268 Tue EVIDENCE or NATURAL. 
paring this ſolemn int;>dduCtion with the promiſes repeated to the 
houſe of David in other paſſages of the prophets, that chere ſhould 
be born unto them a ſon who (Iſai. ix. 7. Ezek. xxxvii. 25) ſhould 
« fit upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom for ever, 
* and of the increaſe of whoſe government and peace there ſhould 
© be no end; and conſidering moreover the character of this pro- 
miſed fon, that he (Dan. ix. 24.) ſhould © finiſh tranſgreſſion, and 
make an end of fins, and make reconciliation for iniquity, and 
bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs :” if a perſon, conſidering and 
comparing thefe things, ſhould in his own days find a ſon really 
born of a'virgin, atteſted to by numerous miracles, and by God's 
command named Jeſus (which is ſynonymous to Immanuel, 2 
Potent Saviour, or God with us), becauſe he (Matth. J. 21.) « ſhould 
« fave his people from their ſins,” that is, (Dan. ix. 24.) ſhould 
« make reconciliation for iniquity, and bring in everlaſtin 
& righteouſneſs :** could ſuch a perſon poſſibly entertain the lea 
doubt, whether God, who ſent Iſaiah to repeat the fore-cited words 
to the houfe of David, did not intend thereby to deſcribe, if not 
wholly and ſolely, at leaſt chiefly and ultimately, this latter Saviour! 
In like manner : ſuppoſe thoſe 2 promiſes to David, 2 Sam. vii. 
13, 14. 16. concerning “ the eſtabliſhment of the throne of his Son 
for ever,” were by David and by the prophet himſelf that deli- 
vered them, underſtood (25 id inivou, as St. Peter ſpeaks) concern- 
ing Solomon and a ſucceſſion of kings in his family ; yet, when 
following prophecies clearly and expreſsly declared, that out of the 
root of ſeſſe ſhould ariſe a Mefliah who ſhould reign for ever; no 
reaſonable man can doubt, but that the former and leſs clear prophecy 
was likewiſe intended of God, and therefore rightly applied * the 
apoſtles of Chriſt to the ſame purpoſe. To give but one inſtance 
more: ſuppoſe the words, Pal. xvi. 10. «Thou wilt not leave my foul 
« in hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thy Holy One to ſee corruption,” 


were by David ſpoken concerning himſelf (which, however, can no 


way be proved); yet who, that, Acts ii. 30. knew David himſelf to 


be a prophet, and that had compared the other prophecies, con- 


cerning © the branch out of the roots of Jeſſe,” Iſai. xi. 1, &c. 
« the one ſhepherd of Ifrael, even God's “ ſervant David,“ 
Ezek. xxxvii. 24. who ſhould be © their prince for ever,“ ver. 25. 
and yet was to be « cut off” before he ſhould © reign for ever;” 
Dan, ix. 26. Iſai. lit. tot. and that had himſelf ſeen (as St. Peter 


did) and actually converſed with “ Chriſt riſen from the dead ;* 


who (I fay) in theſe circumſtances could poffibly doubt, but that 
« the ſpirit of the Lord which ſpake by David,” 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. 
intended the forementioned words ſhould be underſtood of, and 
applied to, Chriſt ? and the like may be ſaid concerning ſome other 
=" which are vu'garly ſuppoſed to be applied typically to 
Chrift. 

15. It is not agreeable to reaſon, or to the analogy of Scripture, 
to ſuppoſe that the Jews before our Saviour's time could have a 
clear and diſtinct underſtanding of the full meaning even of the 
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expreſſ. prophecies, much leſs of thoſe which were morè obſcure 
and indirect; when both were intended to be only * as it were * a 
« light ſhining in a dark place.“ But thus much is evident, that the 
Jews, both before and in our Saviour's time, had from theſe pro- 
phecies a general expectation of a Meſſiah, and that this Meffiah 
was to be, not merely a “ temporal“ deliverer, but , & Pater 
« frituri ſeculi,“ the head of the future ſtate, as well as of the pre- 
ſent, Nor does it at all appear that our Lord's diſciples, when 
the y (Luke XXIV. 21.) * thought he would have redeemed L[ſras},”” 
or when they (Acts i. 6.) © aiked if he would at this time reſtorgy 
again the kingdom to [fracl z?* I ſay, it does not at all appear that 
tt cy expected MERELY a © temporal” kingdom; but their error 
was in expecting a preſent kingdom; and therefore our Lord's 
2 nſwer to them is not concerning the nature, but the time of the 
j.ingdom. And the modern Jews at this day, who to be ſure have 
{-ntertained no prejudicate notions from the New Teſtament writers 
interpretation or application of prophecies, have (I think) ſtill an 
univerſal expectation, that the Meſſiah ſhall be their prince in the 
future ſtate as well as in the preſent. | 
16. When Jeſus Chriſt, by (John x. 25.) “ the works which he 
ce did in his Father's name, and (John v. 36.) „which his Father 
« gave him to finiſh,” had proved himſelf to be ſent of God 
(which truth the apoſtles likewiſe confirmed by their teſtimony, by 
their works, and by laying down their lives, not for their opinions, 
which poſſibly erroneous and enthuſiaſtic perſons may ſometimes 
ſincerely do, bur in atteſtation to facts of their own knowledge), 
and it appeared moreover, that there was wanting in him no circum- 
ſtance, no ©« ſine qua non,” no character, appropriated by any of 
the ancient prophets to the promiſed Meſſiah; he had then a clear 
right to apply to himſelf all the prophecies, which/either directly 
ſpoke of the Meſſiah, or which, through any intermediate events, 
pointed at him, and were applicable to him. | 
17. The application of this latter ſort of prophecies to Chriſt 
is not allegorical. It is not an allegorical application, much leſs an 
allegorical argument or reaſoning. But they are applied to him, as 
being really and intentionally, in the view of. Providence, the end 
and complete accompliſhment of that, whereof the intermediate 
bleſſing was a pledge or beginning. | 
18. The application of this latter ſort of prophecies to Chriſt 
Was never by reaſonable men urged as being itſelf a prook that q eſus 
was the triie Meſſiah. Nay, the application of the moſt direct and 
{Xpreſs prophecies whatſoever has not of itſelf the nature of a direct 
or poſitive proof; but can only be a © fine qua non, an application 
af certain marks or characters, without which no perſon could be 


See aboy e, p. 2 56, and Prop. VII. 4. p. 210, 211. . 
+ < Percn :buerat Oriente toto vetus & conſtans opinio, eſſe in fatis, ut Judæã profeMi- 
derum potiirentiar,?” Sueton. | | | 
4 * Pluribuz; perſ uaſio inerat, antiquis ſacerdotum libris contineri, eo ipſo tempore fore, 
ut vale ſcere t * Oriens, profectique Judza rerum potirentur. Tacit. ; 
1 Pofibiy fr. en that text in Zechaty, d tyw 4yw Ti $325) pes "Avalon, LKX. 
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the promiſed Meſſiah. Many men were of the ſeed of Abraham; 
and of the tribe of jJuda, and of the family of David, and born in 
Bethlehem of Judæa, and ſuffered, and were cut off; and yer 
neither any nor all of theſe characters could prove any man to be 
the promiſed Meſſiah; but the want of any one of them would 
prove that any man was not he. The proof of Jeſus being the 
Chrift, were, © The works which his Father gave him to finiſh,” 
John v. 36. The application of direct and exprefs prophecies to 
him is nothing but ſuch a congruity of marks or characters, as 


agemoves all objections by which an adverſary would endeavour to 


prove that it was not he. Ought not Chrift to have ſuffered 
< theſe things, and to enter into his glory?“ Luke xxiv. 26. is not 
proving from his ſufferings, that Jeſus was the Chriſt ; but remov- 
mg the "objection, by which fome were apt to infer from his ſuf. 
ferings, that he could not poſſibly be the Chriſt. The application 
of indirect prophecies to him, is only a giving of further light, 
from the analogy and conformity of the Old Teſtament to the New, 
by way of illuſtration and 2 to ſuch as have been be- 
fore convinced by the direct proofs. The proof, therefore, of the 
truth of Chriſtianity does not ſtand upon the application of pro- 
phecies ; but the works by which Chriſt proved himſelf to be ſent 
of God gave him a right to apply to himſelf the prophecies con- 
cerning the Mefliah ; and the marks or characters of the promiſed 
Meſſiah, given by the prophets, were ſo many teſts by which his 
claim was to be tried. © Miracles,” indeed, “ can never render a 
c foundation valid, which is in itſelf invalid; can never make a 
<« falfe inference, true; can never make a prophecy fuliilled, which 
& is not fulfilled; can never mark out a Meſſias, or Jeſus for the 
« Meſſias, if both are not marked out in the Old Teſtamient;“ but 
miracles can give a man a juſt and undeniable claim to be received 
as the promiſed Meſſiah, if the prophetic characters of the Mefliah 
be applicable to him. And this it is, by which Jeſus was proved 
to be the Chriſt. | | 
19. From what has been ſaid concerning the application of in- 
direct prophecies, it is eaſy to obſerve the nature and uſe of types, 
and figures, and allegorical manners of ſpeaking ; that theſe were 
much leſs intended to be ever alledged for proofs of the truth of a 
doctrine; and yet, in their proper place, may afford very great 
light and aſhſtance towards the right underſtanding of it. An in- 
ſtance or two will make this matter obvious. There 1s a very re- 
markable paſſage in the epiſtle to the Galatians, where the apoſtle 
himſelf ſtyles the thing he is ſpeaking of “ an allegory,” Gal. iv. 243 
that is, he draws an argument 4 ſintli. The allegory or ſimilitude 
he makes uſe of is not alledged by him as a © proof” of the truth 
of the doctrine he is aſſerting; but as a proof of the falſeneſs and 
roundleſſneſs of a particular objection urged by the upbelieving 
; Ara againſt it. The doctrine the apoſtle aſſerts (both in the epiſtle 
to the Romans, and in this to the Galatfans) is, that Chriſtians 
of the Gentiles, who imitate the faith and obedience of being 
; (being 
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(being circumciſed with the circumciſion—of Chriſt, Col. ii. 11 9 
are equally capable of being admitted to the benefit of God's pro-. 
miſes to his people, as the Jews of the literal circumciſion, who 
were lineally deſcended from that patriarch. In oppoſition to this, 
the Jews alledged, that ſince to the Iſraelites confeſſedly, Rom. ix. 
4. © pertained the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
« the giving of the law, and tt / ſervice of God, and the promiſes ;”” 
ſince theirs confeſſedly were the fathers or patriarchs, to whom all 
the promiſes of God were originally made; it could not poſſibly 
be true, nor conſiſtent with the promiſes of God made to their 
fathers, that theſe Iſraelites, who had been all along the peculiar 
people or church of God, ſhould at laſt be rejected for not receiv- 
ing the goſpel ; and that believers from among the Gentiles of all 
nations ſhould be received in their ſtead. Now, in reply to this 
objection, the apoſtle argues with the greateſt juſtneſs and ſtrength, 
from the analogy of a like cafe acknowledged 1 themſelves, in 
which the reaſon of the thing was the ſame; even from the analog 
of God's method and manner of proceeding in the giving of tl 
very original promiſes to the patriarchs, upon which this preju- 
dice of the Jews was founded, Tell me,” ſays he, © ye that deſire 
« to be under the law, do ye not hear the law?” Gal. iv. 21. &c. 
That is, will ye not attend to the analogy of God's method of 
proceeding, in thoſe very promiſes on which ye depend? « For it 
« is written, that Abraham had two ſons, the one by a bond-maid, 
« the other by a free woman; but he who was of the bond-wo- 
« man was born after the fleſh; but he of the free-woman was 
« by promiſe: which things are an allegory,” &c. That is to fay, 
even originally, the promiſe was not made to all the children of 
Abraham, but to Ifaac only : which was, from the beginning, a 
very plain declaration, that God did not principally intend his pro- 
miſe to take place in Abraham's deſcendants according to the fleſh, 
Rom. ix. 8. but in thoſe who, by a faith or fidelity like his, 
were in a truer and higher ſenſe the children and followers of that 
creat father of the faithful. In like manner, and for the ſame rea- 
lon, the promiſe was not made, Rom. ix. 10. to both the ſons of 
Iſaac, but to Jacob only: and, among the poſterity of Jacob, all 
« were not [frac], which were of Iſrael.” Rom. ix. 6. What ye 
yourſelves therefore, ſaith St. Paul, Gal. iv. 21. who are ſo deſirous 
to be under the Moſaic law, cannot but acknowledge to have been 
originally and always true, the fame is true now, ver. 29. What 
was true concerning the two ſons of Abraham, and likewiſe con- 
cerning the two ſons of Iſaac, who were the patriarchs with whom 
God's covenant was originally made, is, by continuance of the 
ſame analogy, true concerning the covenant eſtabliſhed with the 
families, and with the nation of the Jews, deſcended from thoſe 
patriarchs ; it is true concerning the church of God, through all 
lucceſſive ages; it is true concerning the Jeruſalem which now is, 
and concerning that which is to come, Gal. iv. 25. As, ver. 22. 
Abraham had two ſons, the one by a bond-maid, the * 
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« 2 free woman:” and as, ver. 30. the ſon of the bond-maich 
though, according to the fleſh, no leſs truly his natural deſcendant 
than the other, yet was not to be co-heir with him who, by the 
promiſe of God, was appointed io inherit: ſo ſays the apoſtle, * the 
& Jeruſalem which now is, and 1s in bondage with her- children,” 
ver. 25, 26. the vifible earthly church which received the ex- 
ternal ceremonial law frem mount einai; is not, by that outward 
general denomination, intidled to che eternal favour of God; but 
& the Jeruſalem which is above, which is the mother of us all; of all 
who by true faita and ſincere obedience are pleaſing to God; this 
heavenly Jeruſalem, this ſpiritual inviſible church or city of the 
MHving God it is, to which all the promifes of God, made in all ages 
to his church, are, in reality, originally and ſinally appropriated. 

From this remarkable inſtance, it is well worth obſerving by the 
way, that when the apoitles are ſuppoſed to argue with the Jews 
as hominem, the meaning is, that arguments alledged by the 
apoſtles to the es in particular differ from arguments brought to 
the Gentiles, in this ; not that they were at any time arguments 
drawn from things acknowledged by the Jews, and in themfelvyg 
otherwiſe iuconcluſive; but that they were drawn, juſtly and ſtrong- 
ty, from things well known among the Jews, though what the 
{pm were ſtrangers to. | * 

The correſpondences of types and antitypes, though they are not 
themſelves proper proofs of the truth of a doctrine, yet they may be 
very reaſonable confirmations of the foreknowledge of God, of the 
uniforn view of Providence under different "Pr of the 
analogy, harmony, and agreement between the Old Teſtament and 
the New. The words in the law, concerning one particular kind 
of death, Deut. xxi. 23. He that is hanged, is accurſed of God.” 
can hardly be conceived to have been put in upon any other account 
than with a view and foreſight to the application made of it by St. 
Paul, Gal. iii. 13. The analogies between « the Paſchal lamb,” 
and * the lamb of God ſlain from the foundation of the world; 
Exod. xii. 22. 46. John 1. 29. xix. 36. Rev. i. 5; between © the 
* Egyptian bondage,“ and © the tyranny of fin;” between © the 
« baptiſm of the 4iraclites in the fea and in the cloud,” 1 Cor. X. 
4, 2. and „ the baptiſm of Chriſtians;”” between © the paſſage 
through “ the wilderneſs,” and through “ the preſent world” 
Heb. iii. 15 — 9. iv. I, 2, 3. 1 Cor. x. 1—11; between Jeſus 
{Joſhua}. bringing the people into “ the promiſed land,“ and 
Jeſus Chriſt being © the captain of ſalvation”? to believers, Hebs 
iv. 8, 9. between © the Sabbath of reſt” promiſed to © the people of 
« God” in the earthly Canaan, and “ the eternal reſt?” pro- 
miſed in „the heavenly Canaan,” Heb. i. 5. ix. 1. between “ the 
«. liberty granted from the time of the « death of the high prieſt,” 
to him that had fled into © a city of refuge,” and © the redemption” 
purchaſed by © the death of Chriſt,” Numb. xxxv. 25. 28. be- 
twyeen the high prieſt entering into the holy place cvery year with 
< blcod of others, Heb. ix. 25. and Chriſt's “once entering my 
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t his own blood into heaven itſelf, to appear in the preſence of God 
te for us, Heb. ix. 12. 24. 26: theſe (I ſay) and innumerable other 
analogics, between © the ſhadows of things. to come, Col. ii. 17. 
« tie thadows of good things to come, Heb. x. 1: © the ſhadows 
&« of heavenly things,” Heb. viii. 5. © the figures for the time then 
« preſents” Heb. ix. 9. the patterns of things in the heavens,” 
Heb. ix. 23. and “ the heavenly things themſelves ;'” Heb: ix. 23. 
cannot, without the force of ſtrong prejudice, be conceived 
to have happened by mere chance, without any foreſight or de- 
ſign. There are no ſuch analogies, much leſs ſuch feries of ana- 
logies, found in the books of mere enthuſiaſtic writers, much leſs 
of cuthuiiaſtie writers living in ſuch remote ages from each other. 
It is much more credible and reaſonable to ſuppoſe ' (what St Haul 
affirms) that © theſesthings were our examples; 1 Cor: x. 6. and 
that, in the uniform courſe of God's government of the world, 
« all theſe things happened unto them of old for enſamples, 
© and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 
« of the world are come, viii. 11. And hence ariſes: that aptneſs 
of ſimilitude, in the application of ſeveral legal performances to 
the morality of the Goſpel z that it can very hardly be ſuppoſed, 
not to have been originally intended. As, “ know ye not that a little 
« leaven leaveneth the whole lump ? Purge out therefore the old 
« leayen, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. For 
« even Chriſt our paſlover is ſacrificed for us. Therefore let us 
« keep the feaſt, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
« malice and wickedneſs, but with the unleavened bread of ſincerity 
“ and truth.” 1 Cor. v. 6, 7, 8: Again, Wx are THE circumi- 
« ciſion, which worſhip God in the ſpirit, and rejoice in Chriſt Jeſus, 
« and have no confidence in the fleſh.“ Phil. iii, 3. And, © You 
« being dead in your fins and in the .uncircumecifion of your fleſh, 
* hath God quickened together with Chriſt ; in whom alſo ye are | 
« circumciſed with the circumciſton made without hands, in put- 
o e ting off the body of the ſins of the fleſh by” [the Chriſtian, the 
ſpiritual circumciſion}. © the circumciſion of Chriſt.“ Col. ii. 13. 
11. And, © Do ye not know, that they which - wait at the altar, 
are partakers with the altar? Even ſo hath the Lord ordained, 
that they which preach the goſpel, ſhould live of the goſdel.— 
« day I theſe things as a man? or ſaith not the law the ſame alſo? 
« For it is written in the law of Moſes, Thou fhalt not muzzle 
« the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn- Doth God take ; 
care for oxen ? or ſaith he it altogether for our ſakes ? 1 Cor. ix. 
13, 14. 8, 9, 10. 1 Tim. v. 18. e | 
Some application of texts out of the Old Teſtament. are mere 
alluſions. That is, nothing more is intended to be affixmed, than 
that the words ſpoken in the Old Teſtament are as truly and as 
juſtly applicable to the preſent occaſion, as they were to that upon 
which they were originally ſpoken. Of this kind, I think, is that of 
* Matthew: „ Then was ne that which was ſpoken bx 
eremiah the h yi Rama was there a voice hear | 
VOI. IV. 3 . „ Jager 
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<« lamentation and weeping and great mourning, Rachel weeping 
&« for her children, and would not be comforted, becauſe N 
&« are not.“ Matth. ii. 17. Jer. xxxi. 15. Thus likewiſe St. Paul: 
& I mean not that other men be eaſed, and you burdened; but 
“ an equality; As it is written, He that had gathered much, had 
« nothing over; and he that had gathered little, had no lack.“ 
2 Cor. viii. 13, 14, 15. Again, what Ifaiah ſays of the Jews (ſup- 
poling he did not ſpeak there prophetically, though the ſolemnity 
of the introduction makes it much more reafonable to believe he 
did; but ſuppoſing he ſpake of the Jews in his own time), © Go 
« and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but underſtand not; and 
.« ſee ye indeed, but perceive not: make the heart of this people 
« fat, and make their ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes: left they 
© ſee with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and underſtand with 
ce their heart, and convert and be healed;” Ifai. vi. 9. was ful- 
filled, was verified, was equally true, equally applicable to the 
Jews, in our Saviour's days, Matth. xiii. 14. Of the ſame kind 
ſeems to be St. Matthew's explication, ch. viii. 17, of that paſ- 
ſage in Ifaiah ; “ Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
« ſorrows,” Ifai. iii. 4 The ſenſe of the words in the-prophecy is, 
what St. Peter exprefies; Who his ownſelf bare our fins in his 
„ own body on the tree,” 1 Pet. ii. 24; and the apoſtle to the 
Hebrews, « Chriſt was once offered, to bear the fins of many.“ 
Heb. ix. 28. Yet St. Matthew ſays, © He healed all. that were 
ce ſick, that it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by Eſaias the 
“ prophet, ſaying, Himſelf took our infirmities, and bare our ſick- 
„ neſſes. Matth. viii. 16, 17. His meaning is, Chriſt healed diſ- 
_ eaſes in ſuch a manner, that even in that ſenſe alſo the words of 
Iſaiah were literally verified. To give but one inſtance more. 
« All theſe things” (faith. the evangeliſt} “ ſpake Jeſus unto the 
« multitude in parables,—that it might be fulfilled which was 


- © ſpoken by the prophet, ſaying, I will open my mouth in 2 


« I will utter things which have been kept ſecret from the foundatio 
of the world,” Matth. xiii. 34, 35; that is, the words (Pal. 
Ixxviii. 2.) of the Pfalmiſt were as properly, as truly, and as juſtly 
applicable to the things which: our Lord ſpoke, as to the occaſion 
upon which they were originally ſpoken by the Pfalmiſt. 

To ſuch as are accuſtomed only to modern languages, and under- 
ſtand not the nature of the Hebrew and Syriac ſpeech, it may ſeem 
very ſurpriſing, that in the two laſt- mentioned paſlages the 
Citations are introduced with thefe words, © that it might be ful- 
ce filled which was ſpoken by the prophet, ſaying, &c.“ Marth. Yu, 

17. Xiti. 35. But all who underſtand thoſe languages well 
know, that the phraſes anſwering to theſe expreflions, va mnguth 
<« that it might be fulfilled;” mean nothing more than, © hereby 
« was verified,” or, “ ſo that hereby was verified,“ or the like. 
And they who underſtand not the languages may yet caſily appre- 

hend this, by conſidering the nature and force of ſome other ex- 
preſſions of the like kind. As, „They prophecy a lie in my name, 
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t THAT I might drive you out.“ Jer. xxvii. 15. * Behold, I ſend 
« unto you prophets,—-THAT upon you may come all the righte-- 
« ous blood.” Matth. xxiii. 34, 35. With many other paſſages of 
the ſame nature: where the words, © "THAT ſuch a thing ma 
« be,” do not at all ſignify the intention, & To the end that it 
“ may be;” but merely the event, « So that it will be.“ In the 
caſe of the moſt direct and expreſs prophecies of all; the words, 
„This was done, THAT it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken 
« by the prophet,” Exod. xi. 9. xvii., 3. Numb. xxii. 14. Pſal. li. 
4. Jer. vii. 18. Matth. x. 344 35- never do, never poſſibly can ſignify 
literally, that the thing was done for that end, that the prophecy 
might be fulfilled; becauſe, on the reverſe, the reaſon why any 
thing is predicted always is, becauſe the thing was (before that pre- 
diction) appointed to be done. Much more, therefore, in the caſe 
of indirect prophecies; the words, „ This was dene, THAT. it 
« might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the prophet,” neceſſarily 
and evidently mean this only, that the thing was ſo done, as that 
thereby or therein was verified what the prophet had ſpoken, 

20. It cannot, therefore, with any ſort of reaſon or juſtice, be in- 
ferred from ſuch citations out of the Old Teſtament as I have now 
mentioned, that the apoſtles either miſunderſtood or enthuſiaſtically 
miſapplied the writings of the prophets. Nor can any juſt argue 
ment be drawn againſt the authority of the books of the Old and 
New Teſtament from ſuch topics as theſe; that the copies of the 
law, in the times of the idolatrous kings of Judah and Iſrael, were 
well nigh loſt ; that ſome texts cited out of the Old Teſtament by 
the writers of the New are not now found in the Old Teſtament 
at all; that other texts are read differently in the Old Teſtament 
itſelf from the citations of the ſame text recorded in the New; and the 
like. Which things have indeed given occaſion to weak and ridi- 
culous writers to invent certain ſenſeleſs rules or regulations; ac- 
cording to which, men may at any time rightly make what wrong 
quotations they pleaſe, But in truth, the things themſelves I am 
here ſpeaking of are nothing but what muſt of neceſſity happen in a 
long ſucceſſion of ages. 5. | 

When „ Hilkiah the prieſt“ (in the days of Joſiah) © found 
in the houſe of the Lord, a book of the law of the Lord, given 
Aby Moſes,” 2 Chr. xxxiv. 14; it is very probable, indeed, from 
the circumſtances of the hiſtory, that copies of the law were then very 
ſcarce; and that this found by Hilkiah was, to his ſurprize, an au- 
thentic or original copy. . But that the whole ſhould have been at 
that time a forgery of Hilkiah, is evidently impoſlible ; becauſe the 
very being and polity of the nation, as well as their religion, was 
founded upon the acknowledgment of the law of Moſes ; how 
much ſoever idolatrous kings might at certain times have corrupted 
that religion, and eauſed the ſtudy of the law to have been ne- 
pleted. And in the very fame book, wherein the account is given 
of this particular fact of Hilkiah's finding a copy [an authentic 
copy] of the law; it is expreſsly and at large recorded, how, in a 
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foregoinę reign, the king “ ſent to his princes - to teach in the cities 
ce Judah; and with them he «ent Levites and prieſts; and th 
& taught in Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lord wi 
« them, and went about throughout all the cities of Judah, and 
« taught the people.“ 2 Chr. xvii. 7, 8, 9. n 08 4 
That, in length of time, ſome whole books ſhould have been 
loſt,. is nothing wonderful. There are ſeveral books expreſsly 
cited in the Old Teſtament, ef which we have now nothing re- 
maining. That in the books which remain, there ſhould ſome- 
times, for want of * infallibility in tranſcribers, happen omiſſions, 
tranſpoſitions, and various readings, is {till leſs to be wondered at. 
Nothing, but perpetual miracle, could prevent it. They who have 
kill to compare, in the original, certain paſſages in the books of 
Chronicles with the correſpondent places in the books of Kings, or 
the xviith Pſalm with 2 Sam. ch. xxii, which is a tranſcript of the 
fame Pfalm, or the xivth Pſalm with the litid, which are alſo one 
and the fame Pfalm tranſcribed; and, much more, they who can 
compare the Septuagint tranſlation with the original, will be able 
to find inſtances of theſe things, and very often alſo to ſee plainly 
how and whence they happened (all which, far from diminiſhing 
the authority of the books, are ſtrong arguments of their antiquity, 
and againſt their having been forged by Eſdras, or any other hand). 
What wonder then is it, that among the numerous texts cited in 
the New 'Teſtament out of the Old, one or two ſhould now not be 
found in our preſent copies of the Old Teftament ? and that fome 
others ſhould be read differently in the Old Teſtament, from the 
citations of the ſame texts recorded in the New? or how does this 
at all affect the authority of either; when much the greateſt part 
of the texts cited agree perfectly, either in words, or at leaſt in 
fenſe; and the whole ſeries, harmony, analogy, connection, and 
uniformity of both, compared with the ſyſtem of natural and moral 
truths, and with the hiſtory of the world and the ſtate of nations, 
through a long ſucceſſion of ages from the days of Moſes to this 
preſent time, ſhews that the books are not the reſult of random and 
enthuſiaſtic imaginations, but of long fore- ſight and deſign? For, 
the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm is very hardly conſiſtent with itſelf through 
the writings of one ſingle perſon. How then is it poſſible, that for 
3000 years together, and pretending too (through all that time) to 
an uniform ſeries of predictions, it ſhould HAPPEN never to have 
fallen into ſuch a track of expected events, as the nature and truth 
of things and the fituation of the kingdems of the world ſhould have 
rendered. abſolutely IMPOSSIBLE, and altogether INCAPABLE of any 
Farther, much leis of any final, completion ? EEE 


N 


x In ſome few places there is reaſonable ground for 2 worſe ſuſp'cion. As for inſtance, 
. Pfal. xxii. 16. where the ſenſe moſt evidently ſhews it ovght to be read, and the LXX 


, verſion: ſhews it anciently was read, Ng or g, «© they pierced my hands and my 


© feetz” the Jewiſh maſters, in all their correct Hebrew editions, have written it, Na, 
* az alion my hands and my feet. Which has no tolerable ſenſe at all. | 
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21. I ſhall conclude this head with pointing at ſome particular 
extraordinary prophecies, which deſerve to be carefully conſidered 
and compared with the events, whether they could poſſibly have 
proceeded from chance or from enthuſiaſm. Some of them are of 
fach a nature as that they can only be judged of by perſons learned 
in hiſtory ; and theſe I ſhall but juſt mention. Others are obvious 
to the conſideration of the whole world; and with thoſe I ſhall 
finiſh what I think proper at this time to offer upon this ſubject. 
Concerning Babylon, “ it was * particularly foretold, that it 
« ſhould be ſhut up, and beſieged by the Medes, Elamites, and 
« Armenians,” Iſai. xiii. 17. xxi. 2; “ that the river ſhoul@ 
« be dried up,“ Jer. 1. 38. li. 363 “ that the city ſhould be taken 
« in the time of a feaſt, while her—mighty men were drunken,” 
Jer. li. 39. 57; which & accordingly came to paſs when © Belſhaz- 
« zar and all his thouſand princes who were drunk with him at 
« the feaſt,” were “ lain by Cyrus's ſoldiers.— Alſo it was 
<« particularly foretold, that God would make the country of 
« Babylon a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and pools of water; which 
« was accordingly fulfilled by the overflowing and drowning 
« of it, on the breaking down of the great dam in order to 
« take the city.“ Iſai. xiv. 23. Could the correſpondence of theſe 
events with the predictions be the reſult of chance? But ſuppoſe 
theſe predictions were forged after the event: can the following 
ones alſo have been written after the event? or, with any reaſon, 
be aſcribed to chance? « The wild beaſts of the deſert - ſhall dwell 
« there, and the owls ſhall dwell therein: and it ſhall be no MoRE 
<« inhabited for EVER, neither ſhall it be dwelt in from genera- 
« tion to generation: as God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, 
« '&c,” Jer. I. 29. „ They ſhall not take of thee a ſtone for a 
« corner, —but thou ſhalt be deſolate for EVER, faith the Lord: 
« Babylon ſhall become heaps, a dwelling place for dragons, an 
« aſtoniſhment and an hiſſing without an inhabitant :—it ſhall ſink, 
and ſhall not riſe from the evil that I will bring upon her.“ Jer. li, 
26. 37. 64. © Babylon the glory of kingdoms, —ſhall be as when 
« God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah : it ſhall EVER be in- 
“ habited, neither ſhall it be dwelt in from generation to generation: 
« neither ſhall the Arabian pitch- tent there, neither ſhall the 
« ſhepherds make their fold there: but wild beaſts of the deſert 
* ſhall lie there, and their houſes ſhalt be full of doleful creatures, 
* and owls ſhall dwell there.“ Ifai. i. 19, 20, 21. | 
Concerning Egypt, was the following prediction forged after the 
event? or can it, with any reaſon, be aſcribed to chance ; * Egypt = 
„ ſhall be a BAsE kingdom: it ſhall be the BAsEsT of kingdoms, 
* neither ſhall it exalt itſelf any MORE above the nations: for I 
will diminiſh them, that they ſhall. No MoRE RULE over the 
« nations.” Ezek. xxix. 14, 15. 1 1 1 
Concerning Tyre, the prediction is no leſs remarkable; I 
s* will make thee like the top of a rock; thou ſhalt be a place to 


*Pꝛideaux, Connexion, part I. book II. p. 67, edit. fol. 4 Cyropedia, lib. VII. 
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278 Tux EVIDENCE or NATURAL 
“ ſpread nets upon; thou ſhalt be built no Mort ; thou ſhalt be 
© NO MORE,” Ezek. xxvi. 14, 21; © the merchants among the 
© people ſhall hiſs at thee, thou ſhalt be a terror, and NEVER ſhalt 
© be any more.” Ezek. xxvii. 36. “ All they that know thee 
„among the people ſhall be aſtoniſhed at thee,” Ezek. xxviii. 19. 
The — of the extent of the dominion of that people, who 
were to poſſeſs Judea in the latter days, was it forged after the 
event ? or can it reaſonably be aſcribed to chance ? Dan. xi. 40, 41, 
42, 43. He “ ſhall come - with horſe- men, and with many ſhips, and 
4 —thall overflow and paſs over: he ſhall enter alſo into the glo- 
e rious land, and, ver. 45. ſhall plant the tabernacles of his palace 
« between the ſeas in the glorious holy mountain]; and many 
« countries ſhall be overthrown ; but theſe ſhall eſcape out of his 
« hand, even Edom and Moab and the chief of the children of 
« Ammon. He ſhall ſtretch forth his hand alſo upon the countries, 
« and the land of Egypt ſhall not eſcape,» But he ſhall have power 
ce over the treaſures of gold and of ſilver, and over all the precious 
« things of Egypt; and- the Libyans and Ethiopians D 
&« ſhall be as his ſteps.” | | | 
When Daniel, in the * viſion of Nebuchadnezzar's image, foxe · 
told Four great ſucceſſive monarchies,” Dan. ii. 38—44, was 
this written after the event? or can the congruity of his deſcription 
with the things themſelves, reaſonably be aſcribed to mere chance ? 
When the angel fays to Daniel; * Seventy weeks + are determined 
“ upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finiſh the tranſ- 
« greſſion, and to make an end of fins, and to make reconciliation 
cc for iniquity, &c.'* Dan. ix. 24. was this written after the event? 
or can it reaſonably be aſcribed to chance, that from “ the ſeventh 
« year of Artaxerxes the king, Ezra vii. 6, 7, 8. (when Ezra went 
up from Babylon—unto Jeruſalem with a commiſſion to reſtore the 
overnment ef the Jews) to the “ death of Chriſt,” [from ann, 
Nabonaſſ 290, to ann. Nabonaſſ. 780], ſhould be preciſely. 490 
[70 weeks of ] years ? 5 
When the angel tells Daniel, ch. ixx 25. that “ threeſcore 
« and two weeks the ſtreet [of Jeruſalem] ſhall be built again, 
« and the wall, even in troublous times [np7n pray but 
ce this in troublous times,” not like thoſe that ſhould be under 
Meſſiah the prince, when he ſhould come to reign]; was this 


written after the event? or can it reaſonably be aſcribed to chance, 


that from the t twenty-eighth of Artaxerxes, when the walls were 
finiſhed, to the birth of Chriſt [from ann. Nabonaſſ. 311 to ann. 
Nabonaſſ. 745}, ſhould be preciſely 434 [62 weeks of] years? 

When Daniel further ſays; «And he ſhall confirm [or, never- 
« theleſs he ſhall confirm] the covenant with many for one week, 


® The fame of which was ſo carly ſpread, that Ezekiel, who was contemporary with 
Daniel, plainly alluces to it, when he ſays of the prince of Tyre, ch. xxviii. 3. Thou 
6 art wiſer than Daniel; there is no ſecret, that they can hide from thee.” 

+ Weeks, or Septenaries, of years. Compare Gen. xxix. 27. Numb. xiv. 34. Ezek. iv. 65 

treit "Iegoo oupny avanoJoprt ty 73 THO», zd. d THe Eft Baoinkting Fri, walk 
ina. r-. d roy Trx9» ue, &c. Joſephus, Antiquit. Judaic, lib, XI. cap. 5. 
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taking of Jeruſalem by Titus in the autumn anno Dom, 
be [half a ſeptenary of years{ three years and a half? 
When the ſame Daniel foretells a tyranni 
« wear out the faints of the Moſt High, and they ſhould be given 
« into his hand until a time and times and the dividing of time,“ 
Dan. vii. 25, and again, “For * a time, times, and a half, Dan. 
xii. 7; (which can no way be applied to the ſhort perſecution 
of Antiochus, becauſe theſe prophecies are expreſsly declared ta 
be “ for many days,” Dan. viii. 26; concerning ©« what ſhall befall 
« thy people in the latter days, for yet the viſion is for many 
e days,” Dan. x. 14; concerning © the time of the end,” ch. 
viii, 17 3 * what ſhall be in the laſt end of the indignation,” ch. 
viii. 19; concerning thoſe who “ ſhall fall by the ſword and by 
« flame, by captivity and by ſpoil, many days,“ ch. xi. 33; © to 
« try them, even to the time of the end, becauſe it is yet for a time 
« appointed,” ch. xi. 35; concerning & a time of trouble, ſuch as 
e never was ſince there was a nation, 
© God ſhall have accompliſhed to ſcatter the power of the holy 
« the time of the end, till which the words 
aled, ch. xii. 9; “to which the prophet 
« is commanded to ſhut up his words, and ſeal the book, for many 
&« ſhall run to and fro, and knowledge ſhall be increaſed,” ch. xii. 43 
even * the end, till which Daniel was to reſt, and then ſtand in his 
lot at the end of the days,” ch. xii. 13): when Daniel, I fay, 
foretells ſuch a tyrannical power, to continue ſuch a determined pe- 
riod of time; and St. John propheſies, that © the Gentiles ſhould 
* tread the holy city under foot forty and two months,“ Rev. xi. 2; 
which is exactly 
ain, that “ two witneſſes, cloathed in ſackcloth, ſhould pro- 
« pheſy a thouſand two hundred and threeſcore days, Rev. 
xi. 3; which is again exactly the very ſame period of time; 
again, that « the woman which fled into the wilderneſs from 
perſecution, ſhould continue there “ a thouſand two hundred and 
« threeſcore days, Rev. xii, 6; and again, that ſhe ſhould “ 
into the wilderneſs, for a time and times, and half a time, 
Rev. xii, 14; which is ſtill the very ſame period; and again, that a 


te people,” ch, xii. 
« are cloſed up an 


And REVEALED RELIGION. 
Dan. ix. 27, was this written after the event; or can it reaſon- 
ably be aſcribed to chance, that from the death of Chriſt (anno, 
Dom. 35) to the command given firſt to, St. Peter to preach to 
Cornelius and the Gentiles (anno Dom. 40) ſhould 
ſeven [one week of ] _ 
he ſtill adds, And in the midſt of the week [mawn »ym, 
« and in half a week] he ſhall cauſe the facrifice and. the oblation 
to ceaſe, and for the overſpreading of abominations he ſhall 
« make it deſolate,” Dan. ix. 27, was this written after the event? 
or can it with any reaſon be aſcribed to chance, that from Veſpa» 


years ? 
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ch. xii. 1; the time “ when 


the ſame period of time with that of Daniel; 
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Three years and a half, or 1260 days, is, according to the analogy of all the fore 
mentioned numbers, 1269 years. | 
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2% Tris EVIDENCE of NATURAT, 
wild beaſt, a tyrannical power, « to whom it was given to makg 
c war with the ſaints, and to overcome them,” ch. xiii. 7. was 
« to continue forty and two months *,“ ch. xiii. 5, (ſtill the very 
ſame period of time), and to have “ power over all kindreds, 
c tongues, and nations, ſo that all that dwell upon the earth 
« ſhould worſhip him,“ ch, xiii, 7, 8: is it credible, or poſſible, that 
ignorant and enthuſiaſtical writers ſhould, by mere chance, hit upon 
ſuch coincidencies of [occult] numbers; efvecially ſince St, John 
could not poffibly take the numbers from Danjel, if he underſtood 
Daniel to mean nothing more than the ſhort perſecution of An- 
tiochus ? And if he did underſtand Daniel to mean a much longer 
and greater and more remote tyranny, which John himſelf wes 
fied of as in his time ſtill future; then the wonder is ſtill infinite 
greater, than in thoſe early times, when there was not the leaft foot: 
ſtep in the world of any fich power as St, John diſtinctly er 
(but which now is very conſpicuous, as I ſhall preſently obſe 
more particularly); it ſhould ever enter into the heart of man ta 
conceive ſo much as the poſſibility of ſuch a power, fitting, not 
upon the pavilion of Heathen perſecutors, but expreſsly (2 Theft, ii, 
4.) in the temple and upon the ſeat of God himſelf, | s +, 
But theſe prophecies, which either relate to particular places, or 
depend upon the computation of particular periods of time, are (as 
I faid) of ſuch a nature, as that they cannot be judged of but 
perſons ſkilled in hiſtory. There are ſome others more gen 
running through the whole Scripture, and obvious tp the confi 
ation of the whole world. * "7H 
For inſtance : it was foretold by Moſes, that, when the Jews for- 
fook the true God, they ſhould be removed into all the kingdoms 
« of the earth, Deut. xxviii, 25; ſhould be “ ſcattered among 
« the Heathen,” Levit, xxvi. 33; © among the nations, Deut, 
iv. 27; © —_— all people from the one end of the earth eyen unto 
< the other, Deut. xxviii. 64; ſhould © there be left few in num- 
© ber among the Heathen,” Deut. iv. 27 ; and pine away in their 
* iniquity in their enemies lands,“ Levit. xxvi. 39; and ſhould 
«< become an aſtoniſhment, a proverb, and a by-word, among all 
4 nations,” Deut, xxviii, 37; and that „ among theſe nations 
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There has prevailed among learned men a very important error, as if the 1250 day 
(or years) here ſpoken of took their beginning from the riſe of the tyranny here de- 
ſcribed. Whereas, on the contrary, the words of Daniel are expreſs, that, not from the 
time of his riſe, but after his having made war with the ſaints, and from the time of 
their being given into his hand, ſhould be a time, and times, and the dividing of time, 
ch. vii. 24, 25. And St. John no leſs expreſsly ſays, that the time, not of the two wity 
neff's propheſying (for in part of that time they had great power) but of their propheſy- 
Ing in ſackcloth, ſhould be a thouſand two hundred and threeſcore days, Rev. xi. 3» 
And the perſecute woman, after her flight, was to be actually in the wilderneſs (and in 
her place there, of riches and honour) “ a thouſand two hundred and threeſcore days," 
ch. xii. 6. Wherefore alſo the forty and two months (the very ſame period), during 
which time power was given unto the wild beaſt to continue (in the original it is n 
e to do what he pleaſed,” Rev. xiii. 5), evidently ought not to be reckoned: from his riſt, 
or from the time when the ten kings (ch. xvii. 12) received power with him, but from 
the time of his having totally overcome the ſaints, and of his being © worſhipped by all 
be that dwell upon the earth,” ch. xiii. 7, 8. 1 f 
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* they ſhould find no eaſe, neither ſhould the ſole of their foot have 
« xeſt; but the Lord ſhould give them a trembling heart, and fail- 


« ing of eyes, and ſorrow of mind,” Deut, xxviii, 65; and & ſend 


« a faintneſs into their hearts, in the lands of their enemies; ſo 
« that the ſound of a ſhaken leaf ſhould chaſe them, Levit. xxvi. 
36. Had any thing like this, in Moſes's time, ever 8 
natidt? or was there in nature any probability, that any ſuc 

thing ſhould ever happen to any people? That, when they were 
conquered by their enemies, and led into captivity, they ſhould nei- 


ther continue in the place of their captivity, nor be ſwallowed up | 


and loſt among their conquerors, but be ſcattered among all the na- 
tions of the world, and hated by all nations for many ages, and yet 
continue a people? Or could any deſcription of the Jews, written 
at this day, poſſibly be a more exact and lively picture of the ſtate 
they have now been in for many ages, than this prophetic deſcrip- 
tion given by Moſes more than 3000 years ago ? 


The very fame thing is in like manner continually predicted 


through all the following prophets; that God would “ ſcatter them 
« among the Heathen,” Jer, ix. 16, Ezek. iv, 13; that he would 


« cauie them to be removed into all kingdoms of the earth,” 
Jer. xv. 4. XXIV, 9. xxix. 18. xxxiv. 17; that he would © ſcatter 
« them. into all the winds,” Ezek, v. 10, 12; and © diſperſe 
« them through the countries of the Heathen,” Ezek. xx. 23. 
xxit. 15; that he would © ſift them among all nations, like as 
“ corn is ſifted in a ſieve, Amos ix, 9 ; that “ in all the kingdoms 
« of the earth, whither they ſhould be driven, they ſhould be a 


« reproach and a proverb, a taunt and a curſe, and an aftoniſh- - 


„ment, and an hiſſing, Jer. xxiv, 9. xxix. 18; and that they 
ſhould “ abide MANY DAYS without a king, and without a prince, 
„ and without a ſacrifice, and without an image, and without an 
e ephod, and without teraphim,“ Hoſ. iii. 4. And here, concerning 
the predictions of Ezekiel, it is remarkable in particular, that they 
being ſpoken in the very time of the Babylonian captivity (ſee Ezek. 
i. I. iii. 11. xi. 24) it is therefore evident from the time of his pro- 


pheſying, as well as from the nature and deſcription of the thing 


itſelf, that he muſt needs be underſtood of that latter “ capti- 
« vity into all places,” Tobit xiv. 5, which was to happen after 
the « fulfilling the time of that age” wherein God was firſt to 
„ bring them again“ (out of the Babylonian captivity) “ into the 
„land where they ſhould build a temple,” but not like to that 
which afterwards (after their final return) ſhould “ be built for ever 
„with a glorious building. The forecited prophecies (I ſay) 
muſt of neceſſity be underſtood of that wide and long diſperſion, 
which in the New Teſtament alſo is expreſsly mentioned by our 
Saviour, Luke xxi. 24; and by St. Paul, Rom. i. 25. 1 
It is alſo, further, both largely and diſtinctly predicted, as. well by 
Moſes himſelf, as by all the following prophets ; that, notwith- 
ſtanding this unexampled diſperſion of God's people, © yet, for all 
that, when they be in the land of their enemies, God will not 
'« deſtroy 
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282 TR EVIDENCE or NATURA | 
& deſtroy them utterly,” Levit. xxvi. 44; but, hen they ſhall 
call to mind among all the nations whither God has driven them, 
« and ſhall return unto the Lord, he will turn their captivity, and 
« gather them from all the nations, — from the outmoſt parts of 
© heaven,—even in the LATTER days,” Deut. xxx. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
iv. 30: that “ though he makes a full end of all other nations, 
« yet will he not make a full end of them,“ Jer. xxx. 173 but 
« a remnant of them ſhall be preferved, and return out of all coun- 
e tries whither God has driven them,” If. x. 21, 22. vi. 13. Jer. 
xxiii. 3. Ezek vi. 8, 9; that he “ will ſift the houſe of Iſrael amon 

tc all nations, like as corn is ſifted in a ſieve; yet ſhall not the lea 
&« grain fall upon the earth, Amos ix, ꝙ: that “the Lord fhall 
« ſet his hand again the ſecond time, to recover the remnant of his 
& people, — and ſhall ſet up an enſign for the nations, and ſhall 
<« afſemble the out-caſts of Iſrael, and gather together the diſperſed 
tc of Judah, from the four corners of the earth,“ If. xi. 11—16. 
XXVii. 13: for © I will bring thy feed from the Eaſt,” faith the 
Lord, “ and gather thee from the Weſt ; I will ſay to the North, 
« give up; and to the South, keep not back; bring my ſons. from 
« far, and my daughters from the ends of the earth, If xliii. 5, 6, 
Jer. xvi. 15. xxXiii. 7, 8. xxxi. 8-12. 32. 37, &c. Ezek. xi. 25 
16, 17. 20. 41. xxviii. 25. XXXIV. 12. 13. xxxvi. 24. xxxvii. 21, 
xxxix. 27, 28, 29: © Behold, I will lift up my hand to the Gen- 
cc tiles, and ſet up my ſtandard to the people; and they ſhall bring 
« thy ſons in their arms, and thy daughters ſhall be carried upon 
& their ſhoulders,” Iſai. xlix. 22, lx. 8, 9, 10. Ixvi. 20: «for 2 
„ {mall moment have I forſaken thee, but with great mercy wilt 
«I gather thee: in a little wrath I hid my face from thee, for a 
« moment; but with everlaſting kindneſs will I have mercy on 
« thee;“ Iſai. liv. 7, and the whole chapter. And that theſe pro- 
phecies might not be applied to the return from the 70 years 
captivity in Babylon (which moreover was not a diſperſion into all 
nations), they are expreſsly referred to the LATTER days, not cnly 
by Moles, — iv. 30, but by Hoſea, ch. iii. 4, 5, who lived 
long after “(For the children of Iſrael ſhall abide MAN V DAYS 
c“ without a king, and without a prince, and without a ſacrifice ; 
« AFTERWARD they ſhall return, and ſeek the Lord their (God, 
« and David their king, and ſhall fear the Lord and his goodneſs 
ce in the LATTER DAYS);” and by Ezekiel, who lived in the cap- 
tivity itſelf; «© After MANY DAYS” [ſpeaking of thoſe who ſhould 
oppoſe the return of the Iſraelites] «© thou ſhalt. be viſited; in 
« the LATTER YEARS thou ſhalt come into the land; - upon the 
„ people that are gathered out of the nations ;—in that day, when 
« my people of Iſrael dwelleth ſafely ;—thou ſhalt come up againſt 
« them,—it ſhall be in the LATTER DAYS. Ezek. N 12. 
xiv. 16. Theſe predictions, therefore, neceſſarily belong to that 
age, when © the times of the Gentiles ſha!l be fulfilled,” Luke 
xxl, 24; and “ the fulneſs of the Gentiles be. come in, Rom. 
xi. 25. 29, And that, through all the changes which have hap- 


pened 
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pened in the kingdoms of the earth, from the days of Moſes to the 

reſent time, which is more than 3000 years, nothing ſhould have 
— to prevent the POSSIBILITY of the accompliſhment of 
thete prophecies; but, on the contrary, the ftate of the Jewith and 
Chriſtian nations at this day ſhould be ſuch as renders them eaſily 
capable, not only of a figurative, but even of a literal completion in 
every particular, if the will of God be ſo; this (I fay) is a mira- 
cle, which hath nothing parallel to it in the phænomena of nature. 

Another inſtance, no leſs extraordinary, is as follows: Daniel 
foretells a kingdom upon the earth, which ſhall be divers from 
« all kingdoms,” Dan, vii. 23; © divers from all that were before 
« it,” ver, 7; © exceeding dreadful, ver. 19; “ and ſhall devour the 
« whole earth,” ver, 23; that, among the powers into which this 
kingdom ſhall be divided, there ſhall ariſe one power, “ divers from 
« the reſt,” ver. 24, who, “ ſhall ſubdue unto himſelf THREE of 
« the firſt powers,“ ver. 8. 20. 24; and he ſhall have © mouth 
« ſpeaking very great things, and a look more ſtout than his 
« fellows,” ver. 8. 20, He ſhall © make war with the ſaints, and 
« prevail againſt them, ver, 21. “ And he ſhall ſpeak great words 
« apainſt the Moſt High, and ſhall wear out the ſaints of the Moſt 
High, and think to change times and laws; and they fhall be given 
« into his hands,“ ver, 25, for a long ſeaſon; even till © the judge- 
« ment ſhall ſit, and—the kingdom under the whole heaven ſhall 
« be given to the people of the ſaints of the Moſt High,” ver. 26, 27. 
« He ſhall exalt himſelf and magnify himſelf above every God, and 
« ſhall ſpeak marvellous things againſt the God of gods, Dan. 
xi. 36, &c.—ncither ſhall he regard “ the God of his fathers, 
« nor + the deſire of women, nor regard any God; for he ſhall 
« magnify himſelf above all. And in his eſtate, ſhall he honour 7 
the God of forces; and & a God whom his fathers knew not, ſhall 
« he honour, — Thus ſhall he do in the moſt ſtrong holds with 2 
« ſtrange God, whom he ſhall acknowledge and increaſe with 
« olory; and he ſhali cauſe them to rule over many, and ſhall-di- 
« vide the land for gain,” Suppoſe now all this to be ſpoken by 
Daniel, of nothing more than the ſhort perſecution under. Antio- 
chus Epiphanes ; which that it cannot be, I have ſhewn || above: 
But ſuppoſe it were, and that it was all forge@ after the event; yet 
this cannot be the caſe of St. Paul and St. John, who deſcribe ex- 
actly a like power, and in like words; ſpeaking of things to come 
in the latter days, of things {till future in their time, and of which 
there was then no footſteps, no appearance in the world. The 
day of Chriſt,” faith St. Paul, 2 Theff. ii. 3, &c. „ ſhall not come, 
« except there come a falling- away firſt, and that man of ſin be 
« revealed, the ſon of perdition; who oppoſeth and exalteth him- 
* {elf above all that is called God, or that is-worſhipped; fo that he, 


® The God of gods,“ as in the foregoing verſe. 
t © Forbidding to marry,” 1 Tim iv. 3. | 
T © Gods-proteQors,” as it is in the margin of the Bible; or © Saints-proteors.* 
\ Changing times and laws,” ch. vii. 2 5, ſetting up new religions. : 
Page 279. 
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«as God, ſitteth * in the temple of God, —_— himſelf that he 
44 is God :—whoſe coming is after the working of Satan, with all 
* power, and ſigns, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableneſs 
< of unrighteouſneſs.” Again; 4 The ſpirit ſpeaketh expreſsly, 
< that in the latter times ſome ſhall depart from the faith, giving 
< heed to ſeducing ſpirits, and + doctrines of devils ;—forbidding 
< to marry, and commanding to abſtain from meats, &c.” 1 Tim, 
iv. I, &c. St, John in like manner propheſies of a wild beaſt, or 
tyrannical power, to whom was given great authority, and « 2 
mouth ſpeaking great things, and blaſphemies: and he opened 
« his mouth in blaſphemy againft God: and it was given unto 
„ him to make war with the faints, and to overcome them; and 
4 power was given him over all kindreds and tongues and nations; 
< and all that dwell upon the earth, ſhall — him. — And he 
< that exerciſeth his power before him, —doth great wonders, 
< and deceiveth them that dwell on the earth, by the means of 
% thoſe miracles which he had power to do,—And he cauſeth 
that no man might buy or ſell, ſave he that had the mark or the 
< name of the beaſt.” Rev. xiii. 2. 5, 6, 7, 8. 12, 13, 14. 16, 17, 
And the kings of the earth “have one mind, and ſhall give their 
power and ſtrength unto the beaſt ;—even peoples, and multitudes, 
< and nations, and tongues.—For God hath put in their hearts” 
fin the hearts of the kings] © to fulfill his will, and to agree, and 
« give their kingdom unto the beaſt, until the words of God ſhall 
< be fulfilled,” Rev, xvii. 13. 15. 17. The name of the perſon in 
whoſe hands the reins or principal direction of the exerciſe of 
this power is lodged, Rev. xvii. 3. 7, is © Myſtery, Babylon the 
great, the mother of harlots, and abominations of the earth, 
Rey, xvii. 5: With whom the kings of the earth 1 have com- 
<.mitted fornication, and the inhabiters of the earth have been 
« made drunk with the wine of her fornication,” ver. 2: and ſhe 
herſelf is “ drunken with the blood of the ſaints, and with the blood 
£ of the martyrs of Jeſus,” Rev. xvii, 6; and by her 5 ſorceries are 
© all nations deceived: and in her is found the blood of prophets, 
« and of ſaints, and of all that are flain upon the earth.“ Rev, 
XViii. 23, 24. And this perſon [the political perſon], to whom 
theſe titles and char ⁊ters belong, © is that great city, Rev. xvii, 
18. (ſanding “ upon ſeven mountains, ver. q.) * which reign» 
£« eth over the kings of the earth.” | 
If, in the days of St. Paul and St, John, there was any footſtep of 
ſuch a ſort of power as this in the world; or, if there ever had been 
any ſuch power in the world; or if there was then any appearance 
of probability, that could make it enter into the heart of man to 
imagine, that there ever could be any ſuch kind of power in the 
world, much leſs in & the temple or church of God, 2 Theſſ. ii. 4 
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* It is therefore a Chriſtian (not an Infidel) power, that he here ſpeales of. 8 

+ Doctrines concerning Dæmons, that is, ghoits or ſouls of (good or bad) men departed. 
e Have been led into idolatrous practices.“ 

: daga [ovpri; pagpdncr], © methods of making men religious without virtue. 
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AND REVEALED RELIGION. 384 
and, if there be not now ſuch a power actually and conſpicuouſly 
exerciſed in the world; and if any picture of this power, drawn 
after the event, can now deſeribe it more plainly and exactly 
than it was originally deſcribed in the words of the prophecy; then 
may it with ſome degree of plauſibleneſs be ſuggeſted, that the pro- 
phecies are nothing more than enthuſiaſtic imaginations, | 
Or THE TESTIMONY OF OUR dSAVIOUR'S DISCIPLES, AS AN 

EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN | REVELA- 
TION, A; 25 8 
Thirdly; the chief evidence of the facts on which the truth and 
certainty of the Chriftian revelation depends, to us who live now 
at this diſtance of time, is the teſtimony of our Saviour's followers; 
which, in all its circumſtances, was the moſt eredible, certain, and 
convincing evidence, that was ever given to any matter of fact in 
the world. | TTY 4 | i 
WHAT THINGS ARE REQUISITE TO MAKE THE TESTIMONY OF 
OUR SAVIOUR'S DISCIPLES A COMPLETE EVIDENCE. / | 
To make the teſtimony of our Saviour's followers a ſufficient 
evidence to us in this eas there can be required but thefe three 
things. I. That it be certain, the apoſtles could not be impoſed 
upon themſelves. ' 2. That it be certain, they neither had, nor 
could have, any deſign to impoſe upon others. And, 3. That it be 
certain, their teſtimony is truly conveyed down to us unto this day. 
All which things are indeed abundantly certain, and clear enough 
to ſatisfy any reaſonable and unprejudiced perſon. 4 
THAT THE APOSTLES COULD NOT BE IMPOSED UPON THEN. 
| F EIERIPH SE: | A 
For, 1. That the apoſtles could not be impoſed upon themſelves, 
is evident from what has been already ſaid concerning the nature 
and number and publickneſs of our Saviour's miracles. They con- 
verſed from the beginning with our Saviour himſelf; they: heard 
with their ears, and ſaw with their eyes; they “ looked upon,“ and 
they © handled with their hands the word of life, as St. John 
expreſſes it, 1 John i. 1. They faw all the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament preciſely fulfilled in his life and doctrine, his ſufferings ' 
and death. They faw, him confirm what he taught with ſuch 
mighty and evident miracles, as his bittereſt and moſt malicious 
enemies could not but confeſs to be ſupernatural, even at the ſame 
time that they obſtinately blaſphemed the Holy Spirit that worked 
them. They ſaw him alive after his paſſion, by many infallible 
proofs; he appearing, not only to one or two, but to all the eleven, 
leveral times, and once to above five hundred together. And this, 
not merely in a tranſient manner; but they converſed with him 
familiarly for no leſs than forty days, and at laſt they beheld him 
aſcend viſibly into heaven; and ſoon after, they received the ſpirit 
according to his promiſe. Theſe were fuch ſenſible demonſtrations 
of his being a teacher ſent from heaven, and conſequently that his 
doctrine was an immediate and expreſs revelation of the will of 
God; that if the apoſtles, even though they bad been. men. wa — | 
: i Weake 
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weakeſt judgements and ſtrongeſt imaginations that can be ſuppofed, 


could be all and every one of them decejved in all theſe ſeyer in- 


ſtances; men can have no uſe of their ſenſes, nor any . poſſible 
proof of any facts whatſoever; nor any means to diſtinguiſh the 
beſt atteſted truths in the world from enthuſiaſtic imaginations, 

2. THAT THE APOSTLES COULD HAVE NO DESIGN. OF IM. 

2 POSING UPON OTHERS, 

It is certain, the apoſtles neither had nor could have any deſign 
of impoſing upon others. This is evident both from the nature of 
the things they did and ſuffered, and from the characters of the 


perſons themſelves. They confirmed what they taught by ſigns 


and miracles; they lived according, to the doctrine they preached, 
though manifeſtly contrary to all the intereſts and pleafures of the 
preſent world; and, which deceivers can never be ſuppoſed to do, 
they died with all imaginable cheerfulneſs and joy of mind, for the 
teſtimony of their doctrine, and the confirmation of their religion, 
This, I fay, is what deceivers can never poſſibly be ſuppoſed to do. 
For, it is very remarkable, the apoſtles did not lay down their lives 
for their opinions, (which enthuſiaſts may poſſibly be ſuppoſed to 
do), but in atteſtation to facts of their own knowledge. They 
were innocent and plain men, men that had no bad ends to ſerve, 
nor preferment to hope for in the world. Their religion itſelf 
taught them to expect not dominion and glory, not the praiſe of 
men, not riches and honour, not power and eaſe, not pleaſure nor 
profit; but poverty and want, trouble and vexation, perſecution 
and oppreſſion, impriſonments, baniſhments, and death. Theſe 
things are not the marks and tokens of impoſtors, Beſides, the ſucceſs 
and event of their undertaking ; that plain and illiterate men ſhould 
be able to preach their doctrine to many different nations of dif- 
ferent languages, and prevail alſo in eſtabliſhing the belief of it; 
that they ſhould all agree exactly in their teſtimony, and none of 
them be prevailed -upon either by hopes or fears to deſert their 
companions and diſcover their. impoſture, if there had been any; 
theſe things plainly ſhew, that their doctrine was more than human, 
and not a contrivance to impoſe upon the world. This argument 
is excellently urged by Euſebius : © Is it a thing poſſible to be con- 
« ceived,” faith he*, „ that deceivers and unlearned men, men 
« that underſtood no other language but their mother- tongue, 
« ſhould ever think of attempting ſo extravagant a thing, as to 
« travel over all nations? and not only fo, but that they ſhould be 
« able alſo to accompliſh their deſign, and eſtabliſh their doctrine in 
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« all parts of the world? Conſider moreover how remarkable a thing 
& jt is, that they ſhould in no reſpect diſagree one from another in 
« the account they gave of the actions of Chriſt, For if in all 
« queſtions of fact, and in all trials at law, and in all ordinary diſ- 
« putes, the agreement of ſeveral witneſſes is always accounted ſuſ- 
« ficient. to determine ſatisfactorily the matter in queſtion ; is it 
« not an abundant evidence of the truth in this cafe, that twelve 
« apoſtles, and ſeventy diſciples, and innumerable other believers, 
« have borne witneſs to the actions of Chriſt, with the moſt exact 
and perfect agreement among themſelves ; and not only ſo, but 
« have endured alſo all kinds of torments, and even dcath itſelf, to 
« confirm their teſtimony ?” Again; © that illiterate men, faith 
he#*, « ſhould preach the name of Chriſt in all parts of the world; 
« ſome of them in Rome itſelf, the imperial city; others, in Perſia ; 
« others, in Armenia; others, in Parthia; others, in Scythia 
« others, in India and the furtheſt parts of the world ; and others, 
« beyond the ſea, in the Britiſh ifles ; this I cannot but think to 
« be a thing far exceeding the power of man; much more, the 
power of ignorant and unlearned men; and ſtill much more, the 
« power of cheats and deceivers. And again: & no one of them, 
ſaith 4 he, © being ever terrified at the torments and deaths of 
« others, forſook his companions, or ever preached contrary to 
« them, and detected the forgery. - Nay, on the contrary, that 
« one, who did forſake his maſter in his life-time, and betray him 
« to his enemies, being ſelf-condemned, deſtroyed himſelf with 
« his own hands.” And much more to the ſame purpoſe, may 
be found excellently faid by. the fame author, in the ſeventh chapter 
of the third book of his Demonſtratio Evangelica. | 
3. THAT THE APOSTLES TESTIMONY, HATH BEEN TRULY 

| CONVEYED DOWN TO US. + / 

It is very certain, that the Apoſtles teſtimony concerning the 
works and doctrine of Chriſt, is truly and without corruption con- 
veyed down to us, even unto this day. For they left this their teſ- 
timony in their writings: which writings have been delivered down 
to us by an uninterrupted ſueceſſion through all intermediate ages. 
Their books were all tranſlated very early into ſeveral languages, 
and diſperſed through all parts of the world; and have moſt of 
them been acknowledged to be the genuine writings of thofe whoſe 


names they bear, even by the bittereſt enemies of Chriſtianity in 


all ages. Paſſages, containing the moſt material doctrines, have been 
cited out of them by numberleſs authocs, who lived in every age 
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=_ from the very days of the Apoſtles unto this time: ſo that there 
| : no room or poſſibility of any conſiderable corruption, ſuch as mi 

in any wiſe diminiſh our certainty of the truth of the whole: In 
fum ; there is no matter of fact in the world, atteſted in-any-hif- 
tory, with ſo many circumſtances. of credibility, with ſo many col- 
lateral evidences, and in every reſpect attended with ſo many marks 
of truth, as this concerning the doctrine and works of Chriſt; - 

_ Or THE AUTHORITY OF THE BOOKS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE; - 

„ And here, by the way, it is to be obſerved, that the peculiar au- 

1 thority which we attribute to the books of holy ſcripture contained 
in the New Teſtament, is founded in this ; that they were written 
or dictated by the Apoſtles themſelves. The Apoſtles were en- 

dued with the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt at Pentecoſt; 
and this not only enabled them to preach the doctrine of Chriſt 
with power, but alſo effectually ſecured them from making any er- 
ror, miſtake, or falſe reprefentation of it. And the very ſame au- 
thority that by this ſingular privilege was added to their preaching, 
it is manifeſt, ought for the fame reaſons to be equally attributed to 
their writings alſo. Now all the Books of the New * were 
either written by the Apoſtles; or, which is the very ſame thing, 
approved and authorized by them. Moſt of the books were un- 
controvertedly written by the Apoſtles themſelves; St. Paul having 
been made one of that number by a commiſſion from heaven, no 
leſs viſible and ſenſible, than that which was granted to the reſt at 
Pentecoſt. Bnd thoſe books which were written by the compa- 
nions of the Apoſtles were either dictated or at leaſt approved and 
authoriſed by the Apoſtles themſelves. Thus Euſebius expreſol) 
tells us, that St. Peter reviewed and approved the goſpel of St. 
Mark, and that * it was this approbation that authorized it to be 
received by the churches. And Irenæus; that + what St. Mark. 
wrote was dictated by St. Peter; and that the goſpel of St. Luke 
was only a tranſeript of St. Paul's preaching. And Tertullian in 
like manner: that 3 St. Mark was only St. Peter's ſcribe, and St. 

Luke St. Paul's. And Euſebius; that St. John: || alſo reviewed the 
goſpels of St. Mark and St. Luke, and confirmed the truth of them. 
And, to mention no more, the ſame hiſtorian tells us, that (beſides 
ſome ſmaller reaſons drawn from ſome miſtaken paſſages in the 
book itfelf) the chief reaſon why the authority of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews was queſtioned by ſome was, & becauſe they thought it not 
to be written by St. Paul himſelf. 85 | 
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XV. Laſtly; they who will not, by the arguments and proofs 
beforementioned, be convinced of the truth and certainty of the 
Chriſtian religion, and be perſuaded to make it the rule and guide 
of all their actions, would not be convinced (fo far as to influence 
their practice and reform their lives) by any other evidence what- 
ſoever; no, not though one ſhould riſe on purpoſe from the dead to 
endeavour to convince them. "Tv | 
THAT THE EVIDENCE WHICH GOD HAS AFFORDED us or THE 
TRUTH OF OUR RELIGION, IS ABUNDANTLY SUFFICIENT. 
From what has been faid upon the foregoing heads, it is abund- 
antly evident that men are not called upon to believe the Chriſtian, | 
religion without very reaſonable and ſufficient proof; much leſs ' 
are they * required to ſet up faith in oppoſition to reaſon; or to be- 
lieve any thing for that very reaſon, becauſe it is incredible. On 
the contrary, God has given us all the proofs of the truth of our 


religion, that the nature of the thing would bear, or that were rea- 


ſonable either for God to give, or men to expect. And unleſs God 
ſhould work upon men by ſuch methods as are wholly inconſiſtent 
with the deſign of religion and the nature of virtue and vice, 
which we are ſure he will never do; nothing could have been done 
more, than has already been done, to convince men of the truth 
of religion, and to perſuade them to embrace their own happineſs. 
And indeed no reaſonable man can fail of being perſuaded by the 
evidence we now have. For if, in other caſes, we aſſent to thoſe 
things as certain and demonſtrated, which, if our faculties of judg- 
ing and reaſoning do not neceſſarily deceive us, do upon the moſt 
impartial view appear clearly and plainly to be true; there is the 
ſame reaſon why, in moral and religious matters we ſhould look 
upon thoſe things likewife to be certain and demonſtrated, which, 
upon the exacteſt and moſt deliberate judgement we are capable of 
making, do appear to us to be as clearly and certainly true, as it is 
certain that our faculties do not neceſſarily and unavoidably de- 
ceive us, in all our judgements concerning the nature of God, con- 
cerning the proper happineſs of man, and concerning the differ- 
ence of good and evil. And if, in other caſes, we always act with- 
out the leaſt heſitation, upon the credit of good and ſufficient teſ- 
timony; and look upon that man as fooliſh and ridiculous, who 
ſuſtains great loſſes, or lets ſlip great opportunities and 2 
in buſineſs, only by diſtruſting the moſt credible and well-atteſted- 
things in the world, it is plain there is the fame reaſon, N we 

ſhould do fo alſo in matters of religion. So that unleſs our actions 
be determined by ſome other thing, than by reaſon and right judge- 
ment, the evidence which we have of the great truths of religion 
ought to have the ſame effect upon our lives and actions, as if they 


—_ proved to us by any other ſort of evidence that could be 
lelired. 
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1 HAT THE'CAUSE OF MENS UNBELIEF, IS NOT WANT or BET- 
TER EVIDENCE TO PROVE THE GREAT TRUTHS OF RELIGION. 
It is true; the reſurrection of Chriſt, and his other mi hty 
works, muſt after all be confeſſed not to be ſuch ocular e e 
tions of the truth of his divine commiſſion to after- generations, as 
they were to thoſe men who then lived and ſaw him and converſed 
with him. But ſince the matters of fact are as clearly proved to 
us, as it is poſſible for any matter of fact at that diſtance of time to 
be; ſince the evidence of this is as great and greater than of moſt 
of thoſe things on which men venture the whole of their ſecular af. 
fairs, and on which they afe willing to ſpend all their time and 
pains; ſince (I ſay) the caſe is thus; he that will rather venture all 
that he can poſſibly enjoy, or ſuffer; he that will run the hazard of 
lofing eternal happineſs, and falling into eternal miſery, rather than 
believe the moſt credible and rational thing in the world, merely 
becauſe he does not ſee it with his eyes; it is plain that that man 
does not diſbelieve the thing becauſe he thinks the evidence of it 
not ſufficiently ſtrong, but becauſe it is contrary to ſome. particular 
vice of his, which makes it his intereſt that it ſhould not be true; 
and, for that reaſon, he might alſo have diſbelieved it; though he 
had ſeen it himſelf. Men may invent what vain pretences they 
pleaſe, to excuſe their infidelity and their wickedneſs ; but certainly 
that man who can deſpiſe the authority both of reaſon and ſerip- 


ture in conjunction; who can elude the plaineſt evidence of matter 


of fact; who can be deaf to all the promiſes and kind admonitions 
of the goſpel, and to all the threatnings and terrible denuntiations 
of the wrath of God, made known in good meaſure by the light of 
nature, and confirmed by the addition of expreſs revelation; cer- 
tainly (I ſay) that man muſt have ſome other reaſon for his unbe- 
lief, than the pretended want of ſufficient evidence. Did men fol- 
low the unprejudiced judgement of their own minds, and the im- 
partial dictates of natural reaſon ; the leaſt poſſibility of obtaining 
eternal happineſs, or the leaſt ſuſpicion of falling into endleſs mi- 
ſery, would immediately determine them to make it the great ſtudy 
and buſineſs of their lives, to obtain the one, and to avoid the 
other. If then we ſee men act directly contrary to this natural 
principle, and almoſt wholly neglect theſe things, not only when 
there is a fair appearance and probability of their being true, which 


the light of nature itſelt affords; but alſo when there is all reaſon- 


able evidence given, of their being certainly true, by expreſs reve- 
lation in the goſpel; is it not very plain that ſuch men are governed, 
not by reaſon and the force of evidence, but by ſome other very dit- 


ferent cauſe of their actions? | 


BUT THAT WICKEDNESS AND UNGOVERNED LUSTS ARE THE 

wh ONLY CAUSES OF OBSTINATE INFIDELITY. _ | 
What that cauſe is, is very apparent from. the lives and actions 
of moſt of thoſe perſons, who pretend want of evidence to be the 
ground of their infidelity. Their luſts, their appetites, their aifec- 
tions, are intereſted ; they are lovers of vice and debauchery, and 
| | Haves 

= 


gaves to evil habits and cuſtoms ; and therefore they are not wil- 
ling to diſcern the evidence, which would compel them to believe 
that, which yet they cannot believe with any comfort, ſo long as 
they reſolve not to part with their beloved vices. Their hearts and 
affections are habitually fixt upon things here below; and therefore 
they will not attend to the force of any argument; that would raiſe 
their affections to things above. They are enſlaved to the ſenſual 
pleaſures and finful enjoyments of earth; and therefore they will 
not hearken to any reaſonable conviction; which would perſuade 
them to relinquiſh theſe preſent gratifications, for the future and 
more ſpiritual joys of heaven. The love of this preſent world has 
blinded their eyes *; and therefore they & receive not the things of 
« the ſpirit of God; for they are fooliſhneſs unto them ; neither 


can they know them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned,” 


1 Cor. ii. 14. Ina word: the true and only reafony why “ men love 
« darkneſs rather than light, is, becaufe their deeds are evil.“ 
AND so LONG AS MEN ARE UNDER THE DOMINION OF THEIR 
LusTs, THEY WOULD NOT BE CONVINCED, THOUGH THE 

EVIDENCE OF RELIGION WAS EVEN MUCH STRONGER THAN 

IT 4s, | | 

And this reaſon affords a ſufficient account, indeed, why men 
ſhould be very unwilling to believe the doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
If they are reſolved not to reform their lives, it is no wonder they 
care not to diſcern the evidence of thoſe truths, Which muſt needs 
make them very uneaſy in the midſt of the enjoyment of all their 
ſinful pleaſures. In this caſe, were the proofs of the truth of our 
religion much ſtronger than.they are, or than they can be imagined 
or deſired to be; yet ſtill theſe men would be in the very ſame 
caſe, and perpetually want ſtronger and ſtronger evidence. It is 
true; many men, who now are conſcious and willing to acknow- 
ledge, that they act contrary to all the reaſonable evidence and con- 
victions of religion, are nevertheleſs very apt to imagine within 
themſelves, that if the great truths of religion were proved to them 
by ſome ſtronger evidence, they ſhould by that means be worked 
upon to act otherwiſe than they do. But if the true reaſon why 
theſe men act thus fooliſhly, is not becauſe the doctrines of religion 
are not ſufficiently evidenced, but becauſe they themſelves are, with- 
out allowing themſelves time for conſideration, hurried away by 
ſome unruly paſſions to act directly contrary to all reaſon and evi- 
dence ; it is plain (unleſs God ſhould irreſiſtibly compel them) they 
might well continue to act as they do, though the evidence of theſe 
things were really greater than it is. They are willing fondly ta 
imagine, that if they had lived in our Saviour's time; if they had 
heard his preaching, and ſen his miracles; if they had had the ad- 
Vantage of beholding thoſe mighty works, which he performed for 
the proof of his divine commiſſion, as the Jews then had; they 
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292 Tut EVIDENCE or NATURAL 
ſhould not like them have rejected the counſel of God againſt them: 
ſelves, but with all cheerfulneſs have believed his doctrine, and 
embraced his religion. They fancy they ſhould immediately have 
become diſciples of Chriſt ; and that. the truths which he taught 
would have had a moſt powerful influence upon the whole courſe 
of their lives. And if their hearts and affections were not ſet 
this world, more than upon the next; if they valued not the preſent 
ſinful enjoyments of ſenſe, above the expectation of the glory that 
ſhall be revealed; moſt certainly they would do the fame now. But 
if their hearts be ſet upon earthly things, and their paſſions be 
ftronger than all the arguments of —— ; if they do indeed ſo 
love the pleaſures of ſin now, as that they cannot perſuade them- 
ſelves by all the motives of religion to live like Chriſtians; we need 
not doubt to affirm, that they might very well have been in the 
fame caſe, though they had lived in our Saviour's time. The Jews 
are a notorious and ſtanding inſtance, how far prejudice, envy, pride, 
and affection, are able to prevail over the ſtrongeſt convictions. 
When our Saviour began to preach that he was ſent from God to 
inſtruct them in their duty, they required a ſign of him, and they 
would believe him; but when he had worked fo many miracles, 
that even the world itſelf could not contain the books if they ſhould 
all be written, they perſiſted ſill in their infidelity. When they 
faw him hanging upon the croſs, and thought themſelves ſecure of 
him, they faid, © Let him now come down from the crols, and 
« we will believe him; Matth. xxvii. 42. but when he aroſe out 
of the grave, wherein he had lain three days, which was a much 
greater and more convincing miracle, they grew more hardened 
and obſtinate in their unbelief. | 
Nay, NOT EVEN THOUGH ONE SHOULD RISE ON PURPOSE FROM 
THE DEAD TO CONVINCE THEM. 

Others there are, who imagine, that if they could but be con- 
vinced of the truth of another world, by the appearance of one ſent 
directly from that unknown ſtate, they would immediately become 
new creatures. But if God ſhould ſatisfy their unreaſonable de- 
mands, by ſending one on purpoſe from the dead to convince them; 
there is little room to doubt, but as they hearkened not to Moſes 
and the prophets, to Chriſt and his apoſtles, fo neither would they 
be perſuaded by one riſing on purpoſe from the dead. They might 
indeed be at firſt ſurpriſed and terrified, at the appearance of ſo une 
uſual and unexpected a meſſenger ; but as wicked men upon a bed 
of ſickneſs, at the amazing approach. of death and eternity, reſolve, 
in the utmoſt -anguiſh of horror and deſpair, to amend their lives 
and forſake their ſins; but as ſoon as the terror is over, and the 
danger of death paſt, return to their old habits of ſin and folly ; io 
it is more than probable it would be in the preſent caſe. Should 
God fend a meſſenger from the dead, to aſſure men of the certainty 
of a future ſtate, and the danger of their preſent wickedneſs ; as ſoon 
as the fright was over, and their preſent terable apprehenſions * | 
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it is by no means impoſſible or improbable that their old vi- 
cious habits and beloved fins ſhould again by degrees prevail over 
them. Some there are in our preſent age, who pretend to be con- 
vinced of the being of ſpirits, by the powerful demonſtration of 
their own ſenſes; and yet we do not obſerve, that their lives are 
more remarkably eminent for exemplary Pietys than other goo 
men's, who, being convinced by the rational evidence of the goſpel, 
go on in a fober, conſtant, and regular exerciſe of virtue and righ- 
teouſneſs. ; | | 
THAT THERE TORE, TO MAKE MEN JUDGE RIGHTLY OF THE 
EVIDENCE OF RELIGION, IT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY IN 
THE FIRST PLACE, THAT, LAYING ASIDE PREJUDICE, LUST 
AND PASSION, THEY BECOME IMPARTIALLY WILLING TO 
EMBRACE ALL TRUTH, AND TO OBEY ALL REASONABLE 
OBLIGATIONS, WHICH SHALL AT, ANY TIME BE MADE 
KNOWN TO THEM. | 
It is not therefore for want of ſufficient evidence, that men dif- 
believe the great truths of religion ; but plainly for want of inte- 
grity, and of dealing ingenuouſly and impartially with themſelves, 
that they ſuffer not the arguments of religion to have that weight 
and influence upon them, which in the judgement of right reaſon 
they ought manifeſtly to have. So long as men permit their. paſ- 
ſions and appetites to over- rule their reaſon, it is impoſſible they 
ſhould have due apprehenſions in matters of religion, or make any 
right and true * e concerning theſe things. Men that ar 
ſtrongly biaſſed and prejudiced even in worldly affairs, it is ll 
known how hard and difficult it is for them to judge according to 
reaſon, and to ſuffer the arguments and evidences of truth to have 
their due weight with them, How much more in matters of reli- 
gion, which concern things future and remote from, ſenſe, muſt it 
nceds be, that men's preſent intereſts, luſts, and paſſions, will pervert 
their judgement, and blind their underſtandings ' Wherefore, men 
that pretend to be followers of right reaſon, it they will judge truly 
of the reaſonableneſs and credibility of the Chriſtian Revelation, it 
is abſolutely neceſſary that in the firſt place, in order to that end, 
they become impartially willing to embrace whatever ſhall upon the 
whole appear to be agreeable to reaſon and truth, and grounded 
upon good evidence, without intereſting their luſts and appetites in 
the judgement; and that before all things they reſolve to be guided, 
in all their actions, by whatever rule ſhall at any time be well prov- 
ed to them to be the will of God. And when they have put them 
ſelves into this temper and frame of mind; then let them try if 
they can any longer reject the evidence of the goſpel. “If any 
* man will do his will, he ſhall know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God,” Joh, vii. 17. For “ them that are meek, God will 
guide in judgement; and ſuch as are gentle, them he will learn 
* his way,” Pl. xxv. 8. b | 
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204 Tue EVIDENCE or NATURAL. 
THAT MEN OF. SUCH A DISPOSITION WOULD THINK IT, THEIR 
GREATEST WISDOM TO BE TRULY RELIGIOUS, EVEN THOUGH 
THE -EVIDENCES OF RELIGION WERE MUCH LESS THAN 
THEY ARE, e | Ly. . 
Indeed, men that are of this good diſpoſition, willing to be go⸗ 
verned by reaſon, and not prejudiced by luſts and vitious appetites, 
could not but give their aſſent to the doctrines of Chriſtianity, upon 
account of the very intrinſic excellency and reaſonableneſs of the 
things themſelves, even though the external evidence of their cer. 
tainty had been much leſs than it at preſent is, Nay, were there 
hardly any other evidence at all, than barely the excellency and rea- 
ſonableneſs and natural probability of the great truths of religion, 
together with the conſideration of the vait importance of them; 
yet eyen in that caſe it would be infinitely wiſeſt 2nd moſt agreeable 
to reaſon, for men to live according to the rules of the goſpel, 
And though their faith extended no further, than only to a belief of 
the poſſibility of the truth of the Chriſtian Revelation; yet even 
this alone ought in all reaſon to have weight enough to determine 
reaſonable creatures, to live ſoberly, righteouſly and godlily. For, 
cc is it not plainly moſt reaſonable,” as * an ancient writer ex- 
preſſes it, „if each of the oppoſite opinions were equally doubtful 
« and uncertain, yet by all means to embrace and entertain that 
c which brings ſome hope along with it, rather than that which 
cc brings none? For on one ſide of the queſtion there is no danger 
« at all of incurring any calamity, if that which we believe and 
tc expect ſhould at laſt proye falſe ; but, on the other ſide, there is 
ce the greateſt hazard in the world, the loſs of eternal life, if the 
« opimon which unbelievers rely upon, ſhould at laſt prove an 
cc error. And + again: «© What ſay ye, O ye ignorant men, ye 
ec men of miſerable and moſt deplorable folly ? Can ye forbear fear. 
de ing within yourſelves, that at leaſt thoſe things may poſſibly 
“ prove true, which ye now deſpiſe and mock at? Have ye not at 
feaſt ſome miſgivings of mind, leſt poſſibly that which ye now 
<« perverſely and obſtinately refuſe to believe, ye ſhould at laſt be 
te convinced of by fad experience, when it will be too late to re- 
« pent ?” Nor is this the judgement of Chriſtian writers only, but 
alſo of the wiſeſt and more conſiderat? Heathens. We ought to 
ce ſpare no pains,” faith 4 Plato, „to obtain the habits of virtue 
« and wiſdom in this preſent life; for the prize is noble, and the 


cee Non purior ratio eſt, ex duobus incertis & in ambigua expectatione pendentibus, id 
te potius eredere, quod aliquas ſpes ferat, quam quod nullas ? In jllo enim, periculi nihil 
« eſt, fi, quod dicitur imminere, caſſum fiat & vacuum; in hoc, damnum eſt maximum 

$ (jd eſt, falutis amiſſio), ti, cum tempus advenerit, aperiatur hoc fuifle mendacium.“ 
Arnob. adv. Gentes, lib II. 

+ * Quid dicitis, o neſcii, etiam fletu & miſeratione digniffimi ? ira non tam extimeſ- 
« cjtis, ne forte hc vera fint, quæ ſunt deſpectui vobis & prebent materiam riſus? nee 
&« ſaltem yobiſcum ſub obſcuris cegitationibus volvitis, ne, quod hoc die credere obſtinata 
” renuitis perverſitate, redarguat ſerum tempus, & irrevocabilis pœnitentia caſtiget?” 

d. ibid. 
t X46 wass word, ors age xat provieew; fy T9 g a?, nary yag T3 d 
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« hope is very great.” And * Cicero: © they have gained a great 
« prize indeed, who have perſuaded themſelves to believe, that, 
« when death comes, they ſhall periſh utterly ; what comfort is 
« there, what is there to be boaſted of, in that opinion ?” And 
again: „If after death, faith + he, © as ſome little and contemp- 
« tible philoſophers think, I ſhall be nothing; yet there is no danger, 
« that, when we are all dead, thoſe philoſophers ſhould laugh at me for 
« my error.“ | 

But this is not our caſe. God has afforded us, as has been largely 
and particularly ſhewn in the foregoing diſcourſe, many and certain 

roofs of the truth of our religion; even as certain, as any matter 

of fact is capable of having. And we now exhort men to believe, 
not what is barely poſſible, and excellent, and probable, and of the 
utmoſt importance in itſelf; but what moreover they have all the 
poſitive evidence, and all the reaſon in the world to oblige them to 
believe. g 
THaT GOD MAY REQUIRE US TO TAKE NOTICE OF CERTAIN 

THINGS, AND TO INQUIRE INTO THEM AND CONSIDER THEM 

AT OUR PERIL. C48 4 

To conclude: no man of reaſon can pretend to ſay, but God may 
require us to take notice of ſome things, at our peril, to inquire into 
them, and to conſider them e And pretence of want of 
greater evidence will not excuſe careleſſneſs or unreaſonable preju- 
dices; when God has vouchſafed us all that evidence, which was 
either fit for him to grant, or reaſonable for men to defire; or indeed 
which the nature of the thing itſelf to be proved was capable of. 


* &« Przclarum neſcio quid adepti ſunt, qui di dicerunt ſe, cum tempus mortis veniſſet, 
te totos eſſe perituros,—Quid habet iſta res aut lætabile aut glorioſum ?”? Cic, Tuſc. Queſt, 


lib. 1. 
+ © Sin mortuus, ut quidam minuti philoſophi cenſent, nihil ſentiam; non vereor ne 


nunc errorem meum mortui philoſophi irrideant,” Cic. De Senect. 
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The nature of Prophecy y. 

The different degrees of the prophetical Spirit. 

The difference of prophetical Dreams from all Dreams recontad in 
Scripture, | 

The dferenc of the true prophetical. Spirit from enthuſiaftical : 
Impoſture, 

What the meaning of thoſe actions is that are frequently in Scripture | 
attributed to the Prophets, whether ey were rea) or as imaginary. 

The Schools of the Prophets, | 

The Sons, or Diſciples, of the Prophets, 

The diſpoſitions antecedent and preparatory to 88 ; 2p” 

The Periods of time when the prophetical 6 80 irit ceaſed in the en 
and Chriſtian churches. 

Rules for the better en of e writ. 
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That N is the way ꝛbberaby Rt", truth i is di pen — can- 
veyed to us, Man's mind capable of converſing and being r 
as well with revealed or poſh tive truib, as with natural truth. Truths 
of natural inſcription may be excited in us and cleared to us by meant 
Prophetical influence, 0 the Seripture frequently accommodates ſi 
2 ee aud ſpeaks of things in the er way of con- 
cenſion. 
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which have the moſt proper and neceſſary influence into life 

and practice, and are moſt pregnant with moral goodneſs ; we come 
now 
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now to conſider thoſe pieces of revealed truth which tend moſt of 
all to foment and cheriſh true and real piety, _ HS | 
But before we fall preſsly into any REA enquity conterning them, 
it may not be amifs to examine © how and in what manner this 
« kind of truth, which depends ſolely upon the free will of God, is 
« manifeſted unto mankind ;”* and ſo treat a little concerning pro- 
phecy, which, indeed, is the only way whereby this kind of truth 
can be diſpenſed to us. For though our own; reaſon and under. 
ſtanding carry all natural truth neceſſary for practice in any fort, 
engraven upon themſelves, and folded up in their own eſſences more 
immediately, as being the firſt participations of the divine mind 
conſidered in its own eternal nature; yet poſitive truth can only be 
made known to us by a free influx of the divine mind upon our 
minds and underſtandings. And as it Ny out of nothin ele 
but the free pleaſure of the Divinity, ſo without any e 
mination jt freely ſhines upon the ſouls of men where and when i 
kfteth, hiding its light from them, or diſplaying it forth upon them, 
as it pleaſeth. oy 2 : » 4 Fx 1 js 1 
Vet the ſouls of men are as capable of converſing with it, though 
it do not naturally ariſe out of the fecundity of their own under» 
ſtandings, as they are with any ſenſible and external objects. And 
as our ſenſations carry the notions of material things to our under 
ſtandings which before were unacquainted with them; ſo there is 
ſome analogical way whereby the knowledge of divine truth may alſo 
be revealed to us. For ſo we may call as well that hiſtorical truth 
of corporeal and material things, which we are informed of by our 
ſenſes, truth of revelation, as that divine truth which we now 
ſpeak of; and thereſore we may have as certain and infallible a way 
of being acquainted with the one as with the other. And God 
having ſo. contrived the nature of our ſouls, that Wwe may converſe 
one with another, and inform one another of things we knew not 
before, would not make us fo deaf to his divine voice that breaks 
the rocks and rends.the mountains aſunder; he would. not make us 
fo undiſciplinable in divine things, as that we ſhould. not be capable 
of receiving any impreſſions from himſelf of thoſe things which we 
were before unacquainted with. And this way of „ 
truth to the ſouls of men is originally nothing elſe but prophetic 
or enthuſiaſtical; and ſo we may take notice of the general nature 
of prophecy. | NE 5 
Though I would not all this while be miſtaken, as if I thought 
no natural truth might be by the means of prophetical influence 
awakened within us, and cleared up to us, or that we could not 
lumine prophetico” behold the truths of natural. inſcription; | 


for indeed one main end and ſcope of the prophetical ſpirit ſeems 


to be the quickening up of our minds to a more lively converſe 
with thoſe eternal truths of reaſon, which commonly lie buried in 
ſo much fleſhly obſcurity within us, that we diſcern them not. , And, 
therefore the ſcripture treats not only of thoſe pieces of truth which 
are the reſults of God's free counſels, but alſo of thoſe which of 
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moſt akin and allied to our own underſtandings, and that in the 


greateſt way of gondeſcenſion that may be, ſpeaking to the weakeſt 


ſort of men in the moſt vulgar fort of dialect; which jt may not be 
amiſs to take a little notice of, {oth e e eee leo ac 

Divine truth hath its humiliation and exinanition, as well as its 
exaltation. Divine truth becomes many times in Scripture incar- 
nate, debaſing itſelf to aſſume our rude conceptions, that ſo it might 
converſe more freely with us, and infuſe its on divinity into us. 
God having been pleaſed herein to manifeſt himſelf more jealous 
of his own glory, than he is (as I may ſay) zealous! of our good. 
« Nos non habemus aures, ſieut Deus habet linguam. If he 
ſhould ſpeak in the language of eternity, who could underſtand him, 
or interpret his meaning? or if/he ſhould have declared his truth to 
us only in a way of the pureſt abſtraction that human ſouls are ca- 
pable of, how ſhould then the more rude and illiterate ſort of men 
have been able to apprehend it? Truth is content, when it comes 
into the world, to wear our mantles, to learn our language; to con- 
form itſelf as it were to our dreſs and faſhions; it affects not that 
ſtate or faſtus which the diſdainful rhetorician ſets out his ſtyle 
withal, „Non Tarentinis aut Siculis hee ſeribimus;“ but it ſpeaks 
with the moſt idiotical ſort of men in the moſt idiotical way, and 


becomes all things to all men, as every fon of truth ſhould do, for 


their good. Which was well obſerved in that old \cabbaliſtical 
axiom among the Jews, © Lumen ſupernum nunquam deſcendit 
4 fine indumento.“ And therefore (it may be) the beſt way to 
underſtand the true ſenſe and meaning of the Scripture is not rigidly 
to examine it upon philoſophical interrogatories, or to hring it un- 
der the ſcrutiny of ſchool-definitions and diſtinctions, It ſpeaks 
not to us ſo much in the tongue of the learned ſophies of the world, 
as in the plaineſt and moſt vulgar dialect that may be. Which the 
Jews conſtantly obſerved and took notice of, and therefore it was one 
common rule among them for a true underſtanding; of the Scripture, 
IR „a pub man mn Lex loquitur lingua filiorum ho- 
« minum.” Which Maimonides expounds thus, in More Nevoch. 
Par. I. c. 26. © Quicquid homines ab. initio cogitationis ſuæ in- 
« telligentia et imagiatione ſua poflunt aſſequi, id in Scriptura at- 
« tribuitur Creatori.” And therefore we find almoſt all corporeal 
properties attributed to God in Scripture, “ quia vulgus hominum 
ab initio cogitationis entitatem non apprehendunt, niſi in rebus 
« corporeis, as the ſame author obſerves. But ſuch of them as 
ſound imperfection in vulgar ears, as eating and drinking, and the 
like, theſe (faith he) the ſcripture no where attributes to him. The 
reaſon of this plain and idiotical ſtyle of ſcripture it may be worth 
our farther taking notice of, as it is laid down by the fore-named 
author C. 33. © Hzc cauſa eſt propter quam lex loquitur lingua 
« hliorum hominum, &c.” © For this reaſon the Jaw ſpeaks ac- 
* cording to the language of the ſons of men, becauſe it is the moſt 
* commodious and eaſy way of initiating and teaching children, 
women, and the common people, who have not ability to appre- 
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hend things according to the very nature and eſſence of them,” 
And in C. 34, Et fi per exempla et ſimilitudines non deduce. 
<« remur; &c,” „ And if we were not led to the knowledge of 
things by examples and ſimilitudes, but were put to learn and 
* underſtand all things in their formal notions and efſentia defini. 
tions, and were to believe nothing but upon preceding demon- 
« {trations ; then we may well think that (ſeeing this cannot be 
“done but after long preparations) the greater part of men would 
& be at the concluſion of their days, before they could know he- 
ther there be a God or no, &c,” Hence is that axiom, ſo fre- 
quent among the Jewiſh doctors, & magna eſt virtus vel fortitudo 
prophetarum, qui aſſimilant formam cum formante eam.“ i. e. 
great is the power of the prophets, who while they looked down 
upon theſe ſenſible and conſpicable things, were able to furniſh out 
the notion of intelligible and inconſpicable beings thereby to tte rud: 
ſenſes of illiterate people. | | 
Ihe Scripture was not writ only for ſagacious and abſtracted 
minds, or philoſophical heads ; for then how few are there that 
ſhould have been taught the true knowledge of God thereby? * Vidi 
« filios coenacul!, et erant pauci,”” was an ancient Jewiſh proverb, 


We are not always rigidly to adhere to the very letter of the text, 
There is a 111 and a m in the Scripture, as the Jewiſh in- 
terpreters obſerve, We muſt not think that it always gives us 
formal definitions of things, for it ſpeaks commonly according to 
vulgar apprehenſions ; as when it tells of & the ends of the heaven,” 


Pal. xix. Matth. xxiv, which now almoſt every idiot knows hath 


no ends at all, So when it tells us, that God breathed into man 
the breath of life, and man became a living ſoul,” Gen, ii. 7; 
the expreſſion is very idiotical as may be, and ſeems to comply with 
that vulgar conceit, that the ſoul of man is nothing elſe but a kind 
of vital breath or air; and yet th& immortality thereof is evidently 
inſinuated in ſetting forth a double original of the two parts of man, 
his body and his ſoul; the one of which is brought in as —_— 
out of the earth, the other as proceeding from the breath of 
himſelf. 
So we find very vulgar expreſſions concerning God himſelf, be- 
ſides thofe which attribute ſenſation and motion to him, as when 
he is ſet forth as © riding upon the wings of the wind, riding upon 
& the clouds, fitting in heaven,” and the like, which ſeem to deter- 
mine his indifferent omnipreſence to ſome peculiar place ; whereas 
indeed ſuch paſſages as theſe are can be fetched from nothing elſe 
but thoſe craſs apprehenſions which the generality of men have of 
God, as being moſt there, from whence the objects of dread and 
admiration moſt of all ſmite and inſinuate themſelves into their 
ſenſes, as they do from the air, clouds, winds or heaven. So the 
Rate of hell and miſery is ſet forth by ſuch denominations as were 
moſt apt to ſtrike a terror into the minds of men, and accordingly 
it is called « Ccetus gigantum,” the place where all thoſe old giants, 
whom divine vengeance purſued in the general deluge, were _— 
3 ed 


Or PROAHECY.: - WM 
bled together, as it is well obſerved by a late * author of our own 
upon Proverbs xxi. 16.“ The man that wandereth out of the way 
« of underſtanding, in cœtu gigantum commorabitur. And ac- 
cordingly we find the ſtate and condition of theſe expreſſed, Job 
xxvi. 5. Gigantes gemunt ſub aquis, & qui habitant cum iis: 


« Nudus eſt infernus coram illo, & nullum eſt operimentum perdi- 


« tioni, as the vulgar Latin renders it, The giants groan under 
« the waters, and they that dwell with them. Hell is naked before 
him (that is, God); and deſtruCtion hath no covering.“ In like 
manner our Saviour ſets forth hell as a great valley of fire like that 
of Hinnom, which was prepared with a great deal of ſkill, to torture 
and torment the devils in. Again, we find heaven ſet forth ſome- 
times as a place of continual banqueting, where, according to the 
Jewiſh cuſtoms, they ſhould he down in one another's boſoms at a 
perpetual feaſt ; ſometimes as a paradiſe furniſhed with all kinds of 
delight and pleaſure. Again, when the Scripture would inſinuate 
God's ſeriouſneſs and reality in any thing, it brings him in as or- 
dering it a great while ago before the foundation of the world was 
laid, as if he more regarded that than the building of the world. 

I might inftance in many more things of this nature, wherein 
the philoſophical” or phyſical nature and literal verity of things can- 
not ſo reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be ſet forth to us, as the moral 
and theological. But I ſhall leave this argument, and now come 
more preciſely to conſider of the nature of prophecy, by which God 
flows in upon the minds of men extrinſically to their own proper 
operations, and conveys truth immediately from himſelf into them. 


i 


That the prophetical Spirit did not always maniſfeſi itfelf with the ſame 
clearneſs and evidence. The gradual e of divine illumination 
between Moſes, the Prophets, and the Hagiographi. A general ſur- 
vey of the nature of prophecy properly ſo called. Of the joint impreſ. 
ions and operations of the underſtanding and phanſy in prophecy. Of 
the four degrees of prophe:y, The dijjerence between a viſion and a 


dream. | 


BUT, before we do this, we ſhall briefly premiſe ſomething in 
general concerning that gradual variety whereby theſe divine enthu- 
ſiaſms were diſcovered to the prophets of old. The prophetical 
ſpirit did not always manifeſt itſelf «© eovdem vigore luminis,” with 
the fame clearnefs and evidence, in the ſame exaltation of its light; 
but ſometimes that light was more ſtrong and vivid, ſometimes 


more wan and obſcure; which ſeems to be inſinuated in that paſ- 


ſage, Heb. i. 1. God who in time paſt ſpake unto the fathers” by 
the prophets, womens nai u, SO we find an evident differ- 
ence of prophetical illumination aſſerted in-Scripture between Moſes 
and the reſt of the prophets, Deut. xxxiv. 10. And there arofe 


* Mr. Mede in Diatrib. firſt part. 
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30 A GENETRAD SURTSYEY | 
« not.a prophet ſince in Iſrael like unto Moſes, whom the Lord 
« knew face. to face; which words have a manifeſt reference to 
that which God himſelf in a more public and open way declared 
concerning Moſes, upon occaſion of ſome arrogant ſpeeches of 
Aaron and Miriam, who would equalize their own degree of pro- 
phecy to that of Moſes, Numb. xii. 5, 6, 7, 8.“ And the Lord 
« came down in the pillar of the cloud, and ſtood in the door of 
„the tabernacle, and called Aaron and Miriam; and they both 
came forth: and he faid, Hear my words; if there be a prophet 

among you, I the Lord will make myſelf known unto him in a 

viſion, and will ſpeak unto him in a dream: my fervant-Moſes 

is not ſo, who is faithful in all mine houſe ; with him will I ſpeak 

mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not-in dark ſpeeches, and 

the ſimilitude of the Lord ſhall he behold, Wherefore then were 

ye not afraid to ipeak againſt my ſervant Moſes? In which 
words that degree of divine illumination whereby God made him- 
ſelf known to Moſes ſeems to be ſet forth as ſomething tranſcen- 
dent to the prophetical illumination; and fo the phraſe of the New 
Teſtament is wont to diſtinguiſh between Moſes and the prophets, 
as if indeed Moſes had been greater then any prophet, But, beſides 
this gradual difference between Moſes and the Prophets, there is 
another difference very famous amongſt the Jewiſh: writers between 
the Prophets and the Hagiographi, which Hagiographi were ſup- 
poſed by them to be much inferior to the Prophets. But what this 
difference between them was, we ſhall endeavour to ſhew more fully 
hereafter. | 44 46165 40M 

Having briefly premiſed this, and glanced at a threefold inſpita- 
tion relating to Moſes, the Prophets, and the Hagiographi ; we ſhall 
firſt of all enquire into the nature of that which is peculiarly amongſt 
the Jews called prophetical. And this is thus defined to us by Mai- 
monides in Par. 1i. c. 36. of his « More Nevochim, veritas 8 quid- 
4 ditas prophetiæ nihil aliud eft quam influentia a Deo optimo 

maximo, mediante intellectu agente, ſuper facultatem rationalem 

primo, deinde ſuper faëultatem imaginatricem influens.“ i. e. 

The true eſſence of prophecy is nothing elſe but an influence 

from the Deity upon the rational firſt, . afterwards the imagi- 

native faculty, by the mediation of the active intelleR.” - Which 
definition belongs indeed to prophecy as it is technically ſo called, 
and diſtinguiſhed by Maimonides both from that degree of divine 
illumination which was above it, which the maſters conſtantly at- 
tibute to Moſes, and from that other degree inferior to it, which 
they call wp mm, © ſpiritus ſanctus,” that holy fpirit that moved 


in the ſouls of the Hagiographi. 


But Rabbi Joſeph Albo in Maam 3. c. 8. 4 De fundamentis 


c fidei,” hath given us a more large deſcription, ſo as to take in 


alſo the gradus Mofaicus.” nan dy Tam comp raw: Y]. RM 


: ma Wh Hain i. e. © Prophecy is an influence from 


« God upon the rational faculty, either by the mediation of the 
« fancy or otherwiſe; and this influence, whether by the _— 


- 
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t of an angel or otherwiſe, makes a man to know ſuch things as 
6 by his natural abilities he could not attain to the knowledge of.“ 
Though here our author ſeems too much to have ſtreightened the 
latitude of prophetical influence, whereby = we intimated before) 
not only thoſe pieces of divine truth may be communicated to the 
ſouls of men which are not contained within their own ideas, but 
alſo thoſe may be excited which have a neceſfary connexion with 
and dependence upon reaſon. & * 
But the main thing that we ſhall obſerve in this deſcription is, 
that faculty - or power of the ſoul upon which thefe extraordinary 
impreflions of divine light or influence are made; which in all pro- 
per prophecy is both the rational and imaginative power. For in 
this caſe they ſuppoſed the imaginative power to be ſet forth as 4 
ſtage upon which certain viſa and ſimulacra were repreſented to 
their underſtandings, juſt indeed as they are to us in our common 
dreams; only that the underſtandings of the prophets were always 
kept awake and ſtrongly acted by God in the midſt of theſe appa- 
ritions, to ſee the intelligible myſteries in them, and fo in theſe 
types and ſhadows, which were ſymbols of ſome ſpiritual things, to 
behold the antitypes themſelves ; which is the meaning of that old 
maxim of the Jews which we formerly cited out of Maimonides, 
« Magna eſt virtus ſeu fortitudo prophetarum qui aſſimilant formam 
« cum formante eam.“ But in caſe the imaginative faculty be not 
thus ſet forth as the ſcene of all prophetical illumination, but that 
the impreſſions of things nakedly without any ſchemes or pictures 
be made immediately upon the underſtanding itſelf, then is it rec- 


koned to be the “ gradus Moſaicus, wherein God ſpeaks as it 
were face to face; of which more hereafter. N 25 
3 R. Albo, in the book before cited and roth chap- 


ter, hath diſtinguiſhed prophecy into theſe four degrees. The firſt 
and loweſt of all is, when the imaginative power is moſt predomi- 
nant, ſo that the impreſſions made upon it are too buſy, and the 
ſcene becomes too turbulent for the rational faculty to diſcern the 
true myſtical and anagogical ſenſe of them clearly; and in this caſe 
the enthuſiaſms ſpend themſelves extremely in parables, ſimilitudes, 
and allegories, in a dark and obſcure manner, as is very manifeſt in 
Zachary, and many of Ezekiel's prophecies, as alſo” thoſe of 
Daniel; where, though we have firſt the outward frame of things 
dramatically ſet forth ſo potently in the prophet's fancy, as that 
his mind was not at the fame time capable of the myſtical meaning; 
yet that was afterward made known to him, but yet with much 
obſcurity ſtill attending it. * th 4 
This declining ſtate of prophecy the Jews ſuppoſed then prinei- 
pally to have been, and this divine illumination, to have been then 
letting in the horizon of the Jewiſh church, when they were car- 
ried captive into Babylon. All which we may take a little more 
fully from our author himſelf in his 3d book and 17th” chapter, 
12) Nawna pm mw, p i. e.“ Every prophet that is of a ſtrong, 
ſagacious, and piercing underſtanding, will apprehend the thing 
« nakedly 
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304 FOUR DEGREES OF PROPHECY. J. 
« nakedly without any ſimilitude, whence it comes to paſs that all 
« his ſayings prove diſtinct and clear, and free from all obſcurity, 
« having a literal truth in them ; but a prophet of an inferibr rank 
« or degree, his words are obſcure, enwrapped in riddles and pa- 
ct rables, and therefore have not a literal but allegorical truth con- 
<« tained in them.” Thus he: And ſo afterwards, according to 
the general opinion of the Jewiſh maſters; he tells us that after the 
captivity, in the twilight of prophecy, Ezekiel began to ſpeak alto- 
gether in riddles and parables; and ſo he himſelf complains to God, 
8 Ah Lord God, they ſay of me, doth he not ſpeak parables ?” 
Xxx. 49. : | | 
Ae ſecond degree which our foretnentioned author makes of 
prophecy is, when the ſtrength of the imaginative and rational 
powers equally balance one another. * | 
The third is, when the rational power is moft predominant ; in 
which.caſe (as we heard before) the mind of the prophet is able to 
{trip thoſe things that are repreſented to it in the glaſs of fancy of all 
their materiality and ſenſible nature, and apprehend them more dif- 
tinctly in their own naked eſſence. | 
The laſt and higheſt is the © gradus Moſaicus, in which all ima- 
ination ceaſeth, and the repreſentation of truth deſcends not fo 
w as the imaginative part, but is made in the higheſt tage of rea- 
ſon and underſtanding. 75 | 
But we ſhall hereafter ſpeak more fully concerning the ſeveral de- 
grees of prophetical inſpiration, and diſcourſe more particularly of the 
« Ruach hakkodeſh,” the higheſt degree of prophecy or © gradus 
« Moſaicus,“ and “ Bath col” or the loweſt degree of prophecy. 
Seeing then that generally all prophecy or prophetical enthuſiaſm 
lies in the joint impreſſions and operations of both theſe foremen- 
tioned faculties, the Jews were wont to underſtand that place, 
Numb. xii. 6, &c. as generally decyphering that ſtate or degree of 
prophecy by which God would diſcover himſelf to all thoſe pro- 
phets that ever ſhould ariſe up amongſt them, or ever had been, 
except Moſes and the Meſſiah. there are only theſe * two 
ways declared whereby God would reveal himſelf to every other 
prophet, either in a viſion or a dream; both which are 3 
attended with thoſe “ viſa” and fimulacra ſenſibilia as muff 
needs be impreſſed upon common ſenſe or fancy, whereby the pro- 


;phets ſeemed to have all their ſenſes waking and exercifing their 


ſeveral functions, though indeed all was but ſcenical or dramatical. 
According to this twofold way of divine inſpiration, the prophet 
Joel, chap. i. 28. foretells the nature of that prophetical ſpirit that 


_ ſhould be poured out in the latter times; and in Jeremy xiv. 14 


we have the falſe prophets brought in as endeavouring apiſhly to 


_ Imnitate the true prophets of God, in fortifying their fancies by the 
power of - divination, that they might talk of dreams and viſions 

| when they came among the people. Fs Þ 

* © In iſtis duabus partibus, ſomnio & viſione, continentur omnes prophetiæ gradus.” 


' Now 


Maimon. in More Nev. p. 2. c. 36. 


FRE DIFFERENCE OF A VISION AND A DREAM. 305 


Now for the difference of theſe two, a dream and a viſion, it 
ſeems rather to lie in circumſtantials than in any thing eſſential; 
and, therefore, Maimon. Par. II. “ More Nev.” c. 45. tells us that 
in 2 dream a voice was frequently heard, which was not uſual in a 
viſion. But the repreſentation of divine things by ſome ſenſible 
images or ſome narrative voice muſt needs be in both of them. 
But yet the Jews are wont to make a viſion ſuperior to a dream, as 
repreſenting things more to the life, which indeed ſeizeth upon the 
prophet while he is awake, but it no ſooner ſurprizeth him but that 
all his external ſenſes are bound; and fo often declines into a true 
dream, as Maimonides, in the place fore- named, proves by the exam- 
ple of Abraham, Gen. xv. 12. where the viſion in which God had 
appeared to him (as it is related ver. 1.) paſſed into a ſleep. © And 
« when the ſun was going down, a deep fleep fell upon Abraham, 
and lo an horror of great darkneſs fell upon him.” Which 
words ſeem to be nothing elſe but a deſcription of that paſſage which 
he had by ſleep out of his viſion into a dream. 

Now theſe ecſtatical impreffions, whereby the imagination and 
mind of the prophet was thus raviſhed from itſelf, and was made 
ſubject wholly to ſome agent intellect informing it and ſhining upon 
it, I ſuppoſe St. Paul had reſpect to, 1 Cor. xiii. “ Now we ſee 
« d debug & aiviyual, by a glaſs, in riddles or parables; for fo 
he ſeems to compare the higheſt illuminations which we have here, 
with that conftant irradiation of the divinity upon the fouls of 
men in the life to come: and this glaſſing of divine things by 
hieroglyphics and emblems, in the fancy which he ſpeaks of, was the 
proper way of prophetical inſpiration, 

For the further clearing of which I ſhall take notice of one paſſage 
more out of a Jewiſh writer, that is, R. Bechai, concerning this 
preſent argument, which I find Com. in Num. xii. 9. 7» wn nvy 
12) n T&w mM) “ Voluit Deus affimilare prophetiam re- 
« liquorum prophetarum homini ſpeculum inſpicienti, prout in- 
« nuunt Rabbini noftri illo axiomate proverbiali, Nemo infpiciat 
« ſpeculum Sabbato : illud ſpeculum < vitreum, in quo reflectitur 
« homini ſua ipſius forma & _ per vim reflexivam ſpeculi, cum 
cc revera nihil ejuſmodi in ſpeculo realiter exiſtat. Talis erat pro- 
« phetia reliquorum prophetarum, eo quòd contuebantur ſacras & 
“ puras imagines & lumina ſuperna, ex medio ſplendoris & puri- 
©« tatis iſtorum luminum realium, viſe ſunt illis ſimilitudines, viſe 
« ſunt illis tales forme quales ſunt forme humane.” By which 
he ſeems to refer to thoſe images of the living creatures repreſented 
in a prophetical viſion to Efay and Ezekiel ; * generally intimates 
thus much to us, that the ligi and ſplendour of prophetical illumi- 
nation was not ſo triumphant over the prophet's fancy, but that he 
viewed his own image, and ſaw like a man, and underſtood things 
after the manner of men in all theſe prophetical viſions, | 


vol. IV. X CHAP, 


e 


TRIZ DIFFERENCE 


II. 


Hmw the Prophetical Dreams did differ from all other kinds of Dreams 
recorded in Scripture. This further illuſtrated out of ſeveral paſſages 
of Philo Fudæus pertinent to this purpoſe. | 


WE have now taken a ſurvey of the nature of prophecy, which 
is always attended (as we have ſhewed) with a viſion or a dream, 


though indeed there is no dream properly without a viſion. And 


here before we paſs from hence, it will be neceſſary to take notice of a 
main diſtinction the Hebrew doctors are wont to make of dreams, 


leſt we miſtake all thoſe dreams which we meet with in Scripture, 


and take them all for prophetical, whereas many of them were not 
ſuch. For though indeed they were all 9:Tyrlai, © ſent by God,” 
yet many were ſent as monitions and inſtructions, and had not the 
true force and vigour of prophetical dreams in them; and fo they are 
wont commonly to diſtinguiſh between p yn and „Nn IFN, 
There are © ee vera, and “ ſammia prophetica:“ and theſe 
Maimonides, in“ More Nev.” Par. II. cap. 41. hath thus gene- 
rally characterized, Quando dicitur, Deus venit ad N. in 
& 0 noctis, id Prophetia minimè nuncupari poteſt, neque vir 
« talis, Propheta, &c.” „ When it is ſaid in holy writ, that 
« God came to ſuch a man in a dream of the night, that cannot 
cc be called a Prophecy, nor ſuch a man a FIRE 3 for the mean- 
« ing is no more than this, that ſome admonition or inſtruction 
« was given by God to ſuch a man, and that it was in a dream.“ 
Of this ſort he and the reſt of the Hebrew writers hold thoſe dreams 
to be, which were ſent to Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Abimelech, 
and Laban ; upon which two laſt, our author obſerves the great 
caution of Onkelos the proſelyte (who was inſtructed in the Jewiſh 
learning by R. Eleazar, and R. Joſhua, the moſt famous doe- 
tors of that age), that, in his Preface to thoſe dreams of Laban 
and Abimelech, he fays, © et venit verbum a Domino;“ but doth 
not fay (as when the dreams were prophetical) “ et revelavit ſe 
« Dominus.“ Beſides, a main reaſon for which they deny theſe 
dreams to be prophetical is, for that they that were made partakers 
of them were unſanctified men; whereas it is a tradition amongſt 
them, that the ſpirit of prophecy was not communicated to any 
but good men. | 
But indeed the main difference between theſe two forts of dreams 
ſeems to conſiſt in this, that ſuch as ere not prophetical were much 


wWeaker in their energy upon the imagination than the others were, 


inſomuch that thay wanted the ſtrength and force of a divine evi- 
dence, ſo as to give a plenary aſſurance to the mind of him who 
was the ſubject of them, of their divine original; as we ſee in thoſe 
dreams of Solomon, 1 Kings iii. 5. 15. and ch. ix. 2. where it is 
ſaid, when he awaked he ſaid, © Bchold it was a dream ;*” as if * 
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or PROPHETICAL DREAMS, &c. gop 
had not been effectually confirmed from the energy of the dream it» 
ſelf that it was a true prophetical influx. | 

But there is yet another difference they are wont to make between 
them, which is, that theſe “ ſomnia vera, or bu, ordinarily 
contained in them va enn, ſomething that was apy, or 
« void of reality: as in that dream of Joſeph concerning “ the ſun, 
« the moon, end the eleven ſtars bowing down to him z** whereas his 
mother, which ſhould there have been ſignified by the moon, was 
dead and buried before, and fo uncapable of performing that reſpect 
to him which the other at laſt did. Upon occaſion. of which dream 
the Gemariſt. doors in © Berachoth, c. q. have framed this axiom, 
Obo can TER 
« As there is no corn without ſtraw, ſo neither is there any mere 
« dream without ſomething that is apy, void of reality, and in- 
« ſignificant.” Accordingly Rab. Albo, in Maam. III. c. . 
have framed this diſtinction between them, x1aT m bn pr 
moe) pry pay dba nam ra © There is no mere dream 
« without ſomething in it that is apyoy but prophecy is a thing 
« wholly and moſt exactly true.” 

The general difference between prophetical dreams and thoſe that 
are merely nouthetical or monitory, and all elſe which we find re- 
corded in Scripture, Philo Judzus, in his Tract wy} rs Siri 
i124 Gries and elſewhere, hath at large laid down. The proper 
character of thoſe that were prophetical he clearly inſinuates to be 
that ecſtatical rapture whereby in all prophetical dreams ſome. more 
potent cauſe, acting upon the mind and imagination of the pro- 
phets, ſnatched them from themſelves, and ſo left more potent and 
evident impreſſions upon them. 

I ſhall the more largely ſet down his notion, becauſe it tends 
to the clearing of this buſineſs in hand, and is, I think, much ob- 
ſcured, if not totally corrupted, by his tranſſator Gelenius. His 
deſign is, indeed, to ſnew that Moſes taught theſe ſeveral ways 
whereby dreams are conveyed from heaven, that ſo his ſublime and 


recondite doctrine might be the better hid up therein; and therefore, 


ſailing between Cabbaliſm and Platoniſm, he gropes after an al- 
legorical and myſtical meaning in- them all. His firſt fort of 
divine dreams he thus defines, 73 iv ware, , «profile. the 
xivirews e, xa vanxarie. anperug Tz d wiv a nay yrupipua & ia urg, 
the firſt kind was when God himſelf did begin the motion in 
the fancy, and ſecretly whiſpered ſuch things as are unknown 
“indeed to us, but perfectly known to himſelf.” And of this ſort 
he makes Joſeph's dreams, the ſenſe whereof was unknown to 
Joſeph himſelf at firft, and then runs out into an allegorical expo- 
ſition of them in the book entituled Joſeph, I Lc. 

The ſecond kind is this, m5; ' nptligas Fravoicg Ty Ty GAwy OvYNIVy- 
ui uxn » TP? geo opHyru uv G ν,m ing, &c. © When our 
rational faculty being moved together with the ſoul of the world, 
* and filled with a divinely-inſpired fury, doth predict thoſe 3 
| X 2 | « that 
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« that are to come.” In which words, by his Joys »3 tu 
he means the ſame thing with that which in a former book about 


the ſame argument he had called 73» e 8, © the mind of the uni- 


<« verſe, which, mingling its influence with our minds, begets theſe 
p νẽwt Or © previſions. And this is nothing elſe but that which 
others of his tribe call 5ypn h,. or © intellectus agens, which 
it ſeems he underſtood to be the ſame with “ anima mundi,“ or 
= univerſal ſoul,” as it is deſcribed by the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
toniſts. Of this ſort of dreams he makes thoſe of Jacob's ladder 
and. of Laban's ſheep. And theſe kinds of dreams, viz. that 
wherein the © intellectus agens*”” doth ſimply at upon our minds 
as patients to it, and that wherein our minds do co-operate with 
the univerſal ſoul, and fo underſtand the meaning of the influx, 
he thus compares together; A! ö Leros Ta; ir nals vd c 
ms · Cœilcls, Tpaw; wav noi apoynhu; inmpnvoy, & r. TH Ow 
Xpnopers (afiow toner Ic Tov Sve UnoCarnoile* Ta, & ald th 
Nb rifer Bet o αε Tu , Bre cui yang &c. In which words 
it is to be obſerved, that he calls the matter of the firſt ſort of 
dreams xęnohuis oa0tow 0 which Gelenius hath miſtook 


- whilſt he tranſlates it «© Dei oraculis certis convenientia.” With 


his leave, therefore, I ſhould thus interpret that whole paſſage, 
4 Quare Moſes ſacer Antiſtes indigitans illas phantaſias quæ obori- 
« untur ſecundum primam ſpeciem, eas perſpicuè & admodum ma- 
cc nifeſte indicavit; (i. e. by adding an explication of thoſe 
ænigmata of Joſeph's ſun, moon, ſtars, and ſheaves, which he 
himfelf in his dream underſtood not; which explication is not 
made in the examples of the ſecond fort) “ quippe Deus ſubjecit 
cc jllas phantaſias per ſomnia quæ ſimiles ſunt veris prophetis, (i. e. 
« - R227) perfectæ prophetiæ, ſive „πα)inun nwbnb © ſomniis 
« propheticis, uti loqui amant magiſtri), Secundi vero generis 
cc ſomnia nec plane dilucide nec valde obſcure indigitavit ; qualia 
tc erant ſomnia de ſcala ceeleſti, &c.” Now theſe dreams of Joſeph, 
though they contained matter of a like nature to prophetical in- 
ſpiration, yet were they indeed not ſuch, and therefore are ac- 
counted of by all the Jewiſh writers only as “ ſomnia vera;“ and 
ſo our author endeavours to prove very. fitly to our purpoſe, 
though indeed upon a miſtake which he took out of the verſion of 
the * Seventy, Gen. xxxvii. 7. "Num, Prov, zue Koper Ip pala · 
To a, Wn tu big adn\axle rx; trinatole ru; euvdpas d roh 
Czrovi®-, & mayiwg uai TYAGUYWG pave. av un, &c, © Joſeph 
« faid [+ me-thought we were binding ſheaves]. That word 
« [me- thought] is the language of one that is uncertain, dubi- 


e ous, and obſcurely ſurmiſing; not of one that is firmly aſſured, 


© and plainly ſees things: indeed it very well befits thoſe who are 


Though he was a Jew, yet was he trained up among the Greeks, and not well ac» 
quainted with the Hebrew language. 
+ Which word is not in the Hebrew, 


% 


cc newly 


of PROPHETICAL DREAMS, &c. 309. 
« newly awaked out of a ſound ſleep, and have ſcarce ceaſed to 
« dream, to ſay [me-thought]; not thoſe who are fully awake, 
« and behold all things clearly. But Jacob, who was more exer- 
« ciſed in -divine things, hath no ſuch word as [me-thought] 
« when he ſpeaks of his dream; but, ſays he, Behold, a ladder ſet 
« upon the earth, and the top of it reached up to heaven, &c.“ 
After the ſame manner almoſt doth Maimonides, in his “ More 
« Nev.” diſtinguiſh between “ ſomnia vera & prophetica, making 
Jacob's dreams (as all the Jewiſh writers do) to be prophetical. 

The third kind of dreams mentioned by Philo is thus laid down 
by him, Euviralas d To vr aid, drr iv Toi; unvoig ie taplic 8 
J xreuim, nal dn iavryy, ven xa ivleorace, * 
we π H,] o] Jeanie, i. e. The third kind is when in 
« ſleep the ſoul being moved of itſelf, and agitating itſelf, is in a 
« kind of rapturous rage, and in a divine fury doth foretell future 
« things by a prophetic faculty.” And then, which is more to 
our purpoſe, he thus ſets forth the nature of thoſe fancies which 
diſcover themſelves in theſe kind of dreams. Ai & als 2d mire, 
90 pi tt pane Tov mwpolipey De, N To Baly xa} xdlax 
ix T6 aiyua, in xat Tis ernipoxpiluers ic ννẽ& ; i. e. © The 
« phantaſms which belong to the third kind are more plainly declared 
« by Moſes than the former ; for they containing a very profound 
« and dark meaning, they required to the explaining of them a 
« knowledge of the art of interpreting dreams: as thoſe dreams 
of Pharaoh and his butler and baker, and of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
were only amazed and dazzled with thoſe ſtrange apparitions that 
were hs: © to them, but not at all enlightened by them. Theſe 
are of that kind which Plato ſometimes ſpeaks of, that cannot be 
underſtood without a prophet; and therefore he would have ſome 
prophet or wiſe man always ſet over this ain. Thus we have 
ſeen theſe three ſorts of dreams according to Philo, the firſt and 
laſt whereof the Jewiſh doctors conjoin together, and conſtantly 
prefer the oneirocritics of them to the dreamers themſelves ; and 
therefore, whereas they depreſs the nvtion of them conſidered in 
themſelves below any degree of prophecy, yet the interpretation 
of them they attribute to the wnpn m1 or ©« Holy Spirit;”” ex- 
cept there be an interpretation of the dream in the dream itſelf, fo 
as that the mind of the dreamer be fully ſatisfied both in the meaning 
and divinity thereof; for then it is truly prophetical. And thus 
much for this particular, | 
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CHAP. IV. 


A large account of the difference between the true Prophetical Spirit and 
Enthufiaftical Impoſtures. That the Pſeudo- Prophetical Spirit is ſeat- 
ed only in the imaginative powers and faculties inferior to reaſon, 

That Plato and other wiſe men had a very low 22 75 this Spirit, 
and of the gift of divination, and of conſulting the oracles. That the 
true Prophetical Spirit ſeats itſelf as well in the rational powers as 
in the ſenſitive, and that it never alienates the mind, but informs and 
enlightens it. This further cleared by ſeveral teſtimanies from Gentile 
and Chriſtian writers of old. An account of thoſe fears and conſter- 
nations which often ſeixed upon the Prophets. How the Prophets per- 
ceived when the prophetical influx ſeized upon them. The different 
evidence and energy of the true and falſe Prophetical Spirit. 


FROM what we have formerly diſcourſed concerning the ſtage 


of fancy and imagination upon which thoſe Viſa preſented them- 


felves to the mind of the prophet, in which he beheld the real ob- 
jects of divine truth in which he was inſpired by this means; it 
may be eaſily apprehended how eaſy a matter it might be for the 
devil's prophets. many times, by an apiſh imitation, to counterfeit 
the true prophets of God, and how ſometimes melancholy and tur- 
gent fancies, fortified with a ſtrong power of divination, might 
unfold themſelves in a ſemblance of true enthuſiaſms. For indeed 
herein the prophetical influx ſeems to agree with a miſtaken enthu- 
ſiaſm, that both of them make ſtrong impreſſions upon the ima- 
ginative powers, and require the imaginative faculty to be vigorous 
and potent; and therefore Maimonides tells us that the gift of di- 
vination, which conſiſted in a mighty force of imagination, was 
always given to the prophets, and that this and a ſpirit of fortitude 
were the main baſes of prophecy. More Nev. par. II. c. 38. « Duas 
“ iſtas facultates, *fortitudinis ſcilicet & divinationis, in prophetis 
« fortiflimas & vehementiſſimas eſſe neceſſe eft, &c. i. e. It is 
« neceflary that theſe two faculties of fortitude and divination 
& ſhould be moſt ſtrong and vehement in the . prophets; wheres 
« unto if at any time there was an acceſſion of the influence of the 
e intellect, they were then beyond meaſure corroborated ; inſo- 
« much that (as it is well known) it hath come to this, that one 
« man by a naked ſtaff did prevail over a potent king, and moſt 
* — delivered a whole nation from boridage, viz. after it 
« was faid to him, Exod. iii. 12. I will be with thee.” And 
« though there be different degrees of theſe in men, yet none can 
© be altogether without that fortitude and magnanimity. So it 
« was ſaid to Jeremy, chap. 17, 18. Be not diſmayed at their faces, 
« &c. Behold I have made thee this day a defenced city ;* and fo to 
« Ezek. ch. ii. 6. Be not afraid of them nor their words.“ And 
« generally in all the prophets we ſhall find a great fortitude and 
«& magnanimity of ſpirit, But by the excellency of the gift - - 
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« vining they could on a ſudden and in a moment foretel future 
« things; in which faculty notwithſtanding there was great diver- 
c ſity. Thus he. f TR 

It will not therefore be any great digreſſion here, awhile to ex- 
amine the nature of this falſe light, which pretends to propheſy, 
but is not; as being ſeated only in the imaginative power, from 
whence the firſt occaſion of this deluſion arifeth, ſeeing that power 
is alſo the ſeat of all prophetical viſion. For this purpoſe it will 
not be amiſs to premiſe that threefold degree of cognitive influence 
pointed out by Maimonides, par. II. cap. 37. More Nev. The 
firſt is wholly intellectual, deſcending only into the rational facul- 
ty, by which that is extremely fortified and ſtrengthened in the 
diſtinct apprehenſion of metaphyſical truths, from whence, as he 
tells us, ariſeth the ſect of philoſophers, and contemplative perſons, 
The ſecond is jointly into the rational and imaginative faculty to- 
gether, and from thence ſprings the ſect of prophets, The third 
into the imaginative only, from whence proceeds the ſect of poli- 
ticians, lawyers, and law-givers (whoſe conceptions only run in a 
ſecular channel), as alſo the ſect of diviners, inchanters, dreamers, 
and ſoothſayers. | TT 

We ſhall copy out of him a character of ſome of this third ſort, 
the rather becauſe it ſo graphically delineates to us many enthuſia- 
ſtical impoſtors of our age. His words are theſe, Hic vero mo- 
« nendus es, ex tertio genere eſſe quoſdam, quibus phantaſiæ, ſom- 
« nia & ecſtaſes, quales in prophetiæ viſione eſſe ſolent, ita mira- 
« biles obveniunt, ut plane ſibi perſuadeant ſe. prophetas eſſe, &c.“ 
i. e. «© But here I muſt advertiſe thee, that there are ſome of this 
« third ſort, who have ſometimes ſuch ſtrange phanſies, dreams, and 
« ecſtaſies, that they take themſelves for prophets, and much mar- 
« vel that they have ſuch phanſies and imaginations ; conceiting at 
« laſt that all ſciences and faculties are without any pains or ſtudy 
« infuſed into them. And hence it is that they fall into great con- 
« fuſions in many theoretical matters of no ſmall moment, and do 
« ſo mix true notions with ſuch as are merely ſeeming and ima- 
« ginary, as if heaven and earth were jumbled together. All 
« which proceeds from the too great force of the imaginative fa- 
&« culty and the imbecillity of the rational, whence it is that no- 
« thing in it can paſs forth into act.” Thus he. This deluſion 
then, in his ſenſe of thoſe Et which pretend to Revelations, 
ariſeth from hence, that all this foreign force that is upon them 
ſerves only to vigorate and impregnate their phancies and imagt- 
nations, but does not inform their reaſons, nor elevate them to 
a true underſtanding of things in their coherence and contexture; 
and therefore they can fo eaſily embrace things abſurd to all true 
and ſober reaſon; whereas the prophetical ſpirit acting principally 
upon the reaſon and underſtanding of the prophets, guided them 
conſiſtently and intelligibly into the underſtanding of things. But 
this pſeudo-prophetical ſpirit being not able to rife up above this 
low and dark region of ſenſe or matter, or to ſoar aloft into a clear 
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heaven of viſion, endeavoured always as much as might be toſtreng. 
then itſelf in the imaginative part ; and therefore the wizards and 
falſe prophets of old and later times have been wont alway to 
heighten their phancies and imaginations by all means poflible ; 
which R. Albo infinuates Maam. III. cap. 10. „ warn pw wy 
121 Fin PD" mnay «© There are ſome men whoſe. imagina- 
<« tive faculty is ſtrong, either by nature, or by ſome artifice which 
ce they uſe to fortify this imaginative faculty with; and for ſuch 
« purpoſe are the arufrces which witches and ſuch as have familiar 
<« ipirits do uſe, by the help whereof the ſimilitudes of things are 
cc more eaſily excited in the imagination.“ Accordingly Wierus, 
lib. III. cap. 17, De præſtigiis dæmonum' (who was a man, as 
ſome think, too well acquainted with theſe myſteries, though he 
himſelf ſeems to defy them) ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe concerning 
witches, how that, 4 they may have more pregnant phancies, they 
anoint themſelves, and diet themſelves with ſome ſuch food as thi 
underſtand from the devil is very fit for that purpoſe. And for fur. 
ther proof hereof he there quotes Baptiſta Porta, lib. II. and Cardan 
de Subtil. cap. 18. But we ſhall not over-curiouſly any further pry 
into theſe arts. | 
This kind of divination reſting merely in' the imaginative faculty 


ſeemed fo exactly to imitate the prophetical energy in this part of 


it, that indeed it hath been by weaker minds miſtaken for it, though 
the wiſer ſort of the Heathens have happily found out the lamenefs 
and deluſiveneſs of it. We have it excellently ſet forth by Plato 
in his Timzus, where, ſpeaking of God's liberality in conſtituting 
of man, he thus ſpeaks of this divination, i Ts ©ainov nuar, bs 
hehe wh pole, nairnoav is TETW To Hier. ixavey 08 onyinn 
©; ui a@poour Oo; arbpwrrivn Adna, CC, i. e. As for our 
« worſer part, that it might in ſome ſort partake of truth, God 
hath ſeated in it the power of divining ; and it is a ſufficient fign 
that God has indulged this faculty of divining to the fooliſhneſs 
of men; for there is no ſober man that is touched with this 
power of divination, unleſs in ſleep, when his reaſon is bound, 
or when by ſickneſs or enthuſiaſm he ſuffers ſome alienation of 
mind, But it is then for the wiſe and ſober to underſtand what 

« is ſpoken or repreſented in this fatidical paſſion,” And ſo it 
ſeems Plato, who was no careleſs obſerver of theſe matters, could 
no where find this divining ſpirit in his time, except it were joined 
ſome way or other „ cum mentis alienatione;“ and therefore he 
looks upon it as that which is inferior to wiſdom, and to be regu- 
lated by it; for ſo he further declares his mind to the ſame purpoſe, 
Obey M nai 76 r Ion, Ye im} Tai; irh, Huss xgildg nie» 
hig d rn, c ile inoropalesi Twi, Kc, that is, “ Wherefore 
te it is a law that prophets ſhould be ſet as it were judges over theſe 
« enthuſiaſtic divinations, which prophets ſome ignorantly and 
« falſely call diviners.” For indeed theſe prophets in his ſenſe to 
whom he gives the pre-eminence, are none elſe but wiſe and = 
5 en 
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dent men, who by reaſon of the ſagacity of their underſtandings, 
were able to judge of thoſe things which were uttered by this dull 
ſpirit of divination, which reſided only in faculties inferior to rea- 
ſon. So in his Charmides, EI & Bt ye, wal Thy gallus elves 
ouyoοον £755 1p4n0 15 Ei e⁰¹e. ketebal, &c. 1. e. i% But if you will, 
« we will grant the gift of divination to be a knowledge of what 
« js to come; but withal that it is fit that wiſdom” and ſobriety 
« ſhould be judge and interpreter,” But further, that his age was 
acquainted with no other divination than that which ariſeth from 
a troubled phancy, and is conceived in a dark melancholy imagi- 
nation, he confirms to us in his Phædrus, where he rightly gives 
us the true etymon of this pwajluy, that it was called ſo ard ris 
lailas, © from rage and fury,” and therefore ſays it was anciently 
called wary, However he grants that it happened to many di 
wiz, © by divine allotment;“ yet it was moſt vulgarly incident to 
ſick and melancholy men, who oftentimes by the power thereof 
were able to preſage by what medicines their own diſtempers might 
be beſt cured, as if it were nothing elſe but a diſcerning of that 
ſympathizing and ſymbolizing — of their own bodies with 
ſome other bodies without them. And elſewhere he tells us that 
theſe Hils never, or very rarely, underſtood the meaning and na- 
ture of their own V iſa. | | 
And therefore indeed the Platoniſts generally ſeemed to reject, or 
very much to ſlight, all this kind of revelation, and to acknowledge 
nothing tranſcendent to the naked reaſon and underſtanding of 
man. So Maximus Tyrius in Diſſert. 3. Os & Haie xa; Ab- 
1 ves (Tong U trie, Opec 0: dhe) xp ovAſing, © It is a 
&« bold aſſertion, yet I ſhall not doubt to ſay, that God's oracles 
« and men's underſtandings are of a near alliance.” And fo ac- 
cording to Porphyrius, lib, II. \ 52. oi anoxis, a good man is 
Avg fe earns, one that needs not ſoothſaying, being fami- 
larly and intimately acquainted with God himſelf. | 
Likewiſe the Stoicks will ſcarce allow their wiſe man at any time 

to conſult, an oracle, as we may learn from Arrian, lib. II. c. 7. 
and Epictetus, c. 39. and Simplicius's comment thereupon ; 
where that great philoſopher, making a ſcrupulous ſearch what thoſe 
things were which it might be fit to conſult the oracle about, at 
laſt brings them into ſo narrow a compaſs, that a wiſe man ſhould 
never find occaſion to honour the oracle with his preſence. A fa- 
mous inſtance whereof we have in Lucan, lib. IX. where Cato, 
being adviſed to conſult Jupiter Hammon's oracle after Pompey's 
death, anſwers, 

« Eſtne Dei ſedes niſi terra & pontus & ater 

Et cœlum & virtus? Superos quid quærimus ultra? 

“Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. 

<« Sortilegis egeant dubii ſemperque futuris 

« Caſibus ancipites; me non oracula certum, 

Sed mars certa facit 25 
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But enough of this particular; and I hope by this time I have uf. 


ficiently unfolded the true ſeat of prophecy, and ſhewed the right 
ſtage thereof: as alſo how lame and deluſive the ſpirit of divination 
was, Which endeavoured to imitate it. | 
Now from what hath been faid ariſeth one main characteriſtical 
diſtinction between the prophetical and pſeudo-prophetical ſpirit, 
viz. That the prophetical ſpirit doth never alienate the mind (ſee. 
ing it ſeats itſelf as well in the rational powers as in the ſenſitive), 
but always maintains a conſiſtency and clearneſs of reaſon, ſtrength 
and folidity of judgement, where it comes; it doth not raviſh the 
mind, but inform and enlighten it; but the pſeudo-prophetical 
ſpirit, if indeed without any kind of diſſimulation it enters into any 
one, becauſe it can riſe no higher than the middle region of man, 
which is his fancy, it there dwells as in ſtorms and tempeſts, and 
being ey vin itſelf, is alſo conjoined with alienations and ab- 
reptions of mind. For whenſoever the phantaſms come to be diſ- 
ordered and to be preſented tumultuouſly to the ſoul, as it is either 
in a Hana, fury, or in melancholy (both which kinds of aliena- 
tions are commonly obſerved by phyſicians), or elſe by the energy 
of this fpirit of divination; the mind can paſs no true judgement 
upon them; but its light and influence becomes eclipſed. But of 
this alienation we have already diſcourſed out of Plato and others, 
And thus the Pythian propheteſs is deſcribed by the Scholiaſt upon 
Ariſtophanes's Plutus, and by Lucan, lib. V. as being filled with 
inward fury, while ſhe was inſpired by the fatidical ſpirit, and ut- 
tering her oracles in a ſtrange diſguiſe, with many antic geſtures, 
her hair torn, and foaming at her mouth. As alſo Caflandra is 
brought, in propheſying in the like manner, by Lycophron. So the 
Siby was noted by Heraclitus, &; paw peru i YENarg xat axals 
Aumive @biyſeutrn, ( as one ſpeaking ridiculous and unſeemly ſpeeches 
te with her furious mouth.” And Ammianus Marcellinus, in the 
beginning of his 21ſt book, hath told us an old obſervation concern- 
ing the Sibyls, „ Sibyllz crebro ſe dicunt ardere, torrente vi mag- 
e na flammarum,” 5 
This was cautelouſly obſerved by the primitive fathers, who 
hereby detected the impoſtures of the Montanifts that pretended 
much to 1 but indeed were acquainted with nothing more 


of it than ecſtaſies or abreptions cf mind; for that is it which 


they mean by ecſtaſies. I ſhall firſt mention that of Clem. Alexandr. 
Strom. I. E, N Toig Pebdec vai andy Twa TN ο of eu οαε⁰ dra 
XX} To Os S rel &y ixyaor po: h τνν, & & ATOrata aro, that is, 
« The falſe prophets mingled truth ſometimes with falihood ; and 
© indeed when they were in an ecſtaſy, they propheſied, as being 
« ſervants to that grand apoſtate the devil.” Euſebius mentions in 
Hiftor. Eccleſ. lib. V. c. 77. a diſcourſe of Miltiades to this purpoſe, 
Tips TY pn div TpoPyThY ir waperrioes N. Tertullian, who was a 
rreat friend to Montanus and his prophetical ſiſters Maximilla and 
Priſcilla, ſpeaking of them, endeavours to alleviate this buſineſs f 

| | 7 
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and though he grants they were ecſtatical in their prophecies, that 
is, only tranſported by the power of a ſpirit more potent than 
their own, as he would ſeem to imply; yet he denies that they uſed 
to fall into any rage or fury, which he ſays is the character of 
every falſe prophet ; and ſo Montanus excuted himſelf. But yet 
for all this, they, could not avoid the laſh of Jerome, -who thought 
he ſaw through this ecſtacy, and that indeed it was a true aliena- 
tion, ſeeing they underſtood not what they ſpoke. « Neque verd 
« (ut Montanus cum inſanis fœminis ſomniat) prophetæ in ec- 
« ſtaſi locuti ſunt, ut neſcirent quid loquerentur; & cum alios eru- 
« dirent, ipſi ignorarent quid dicerent. The prophets did not (as 
« Montanus, together with ſome mad women, dreams) ſpeak in 
« ecſtacies, nor did they ſpeak they knew not what; nor were they, 
« when they went about to inſtruct others, ignorant of what they 
« ſaid themſelves.” So he in his Preface to Efay. This alſo he 
otherwhere brands the Montaniſts withal ; as in his Procmium to 
Nahum, “ Non loquitur propheta # ug, ut Montanus & Priſca 
« Maximillaque delzrant : ſed quod*prophetat, liber eit intelligentis 
« quæ loquitur.” And in his Preface to Habakkuk,—< Prophetæ 
« viſio eft, & adverſum Montani dogma perverſum intelligit quod 
« yidet, nec ut amens loquitur, nec in morem infanientium fœmi- 
« narum dat ſine mente ſfonum.”” I ſhall add but one author more, 
and that is Chryſoſtome, who hath very fully and excellently laid 
down this difference between the true and falſe prophets. - Hom: 
29. on the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians: Tre dig ior, 73 
ice nua, T6 avarny bm), TO wheiolait, To inxeolas de awe, 
« It is the property of a diviner to be ecſtatical, to undergo ſome 
e violence, to be toſſed and hurried about like a mad man: Oo A 
fp &y, rg, GAA H ννον,s rnf@BINGs XG, OwPporaong xalafdkoiuc, xa 
eg & Sheyſe rel Pnow Gncilse, © But it is otherwiſe with a prophet, 
« whoſe underſtanding is awake, and his mind in a ſober and or- 
« derly temper, and he knows every thing that he faith.” | 
But here we muſt not miſtake the buſineſs, as if there were no- 
thing but the moſt abſolute clearneſs and ſerenity of thoughts 
lodging in the ſoul of the prophet amidſt all his viſions ; and there- 
fore we ſhall further take notice of that obſervation of the Jews, 
which is vulgarly known by all acquainted with their writings, 
which is concerning thoſe panic fears, conſternations, and affright- 
ments and tremblings, which frequently ſeized upon them together . 
with the prophetical influx. And indeed by how much ſtronger 
and more vehement thoſe impreſſions were which were made by 
thoſe unwonted Viſa which came in to act upon their imaginative 
faculty, by ſo much the greater was this perturbation and trouble; 
and by how much the more the prophet's imagination was exer- 
ciſed by the laboriouſneſs of theſe phantaſms, the more were his 
natural ſtrength and ſpirits exhauſted, as indeed it muſt needs be. 
Therefore Daniel, being wearied with the toilſome work of his fancy 


about thoſe viſions, that were preſented to him, chap. x. 8. &c. 
| * 67S complains 
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complains that “there was no ſtrength left in him; that his come. 


“ lineſs was turned into corruption, and he retained no ſtrength : 
« that when he heard the voice, he was in a deep fleep, an his 
« face toward the ground; that his ſorrows were turned upon him, 
« and no breath was left in him.” So, Gen. xv. 12. when the 
viſion preſented to Abraham paſſed into a prophetical dream, it is 
faid, <a deep ſlecp fell upon Abraham, and a horror of great dark- 
& neſs fell upon him.” Upon which paſſage Maimonides in the 
2d part, and 41ft chap. of his More Nevochim, thus diſcourſeth; 
© Quandoque autem prophetia incipit in viſione prophetica, 

“ poſtea multiplicatur terror & paſſio illa vehemens, quæ ſequitur 
c perfectionem operationem facultatis imaginatricis, & tum demum 
« venit prophetiæ, ſicuti contigit Abrahamo. In principio enim 
« prophetiæ illius dicitur, (Gen. xv. I.) „Et fuit verbum Domini 
« ad Abrahamum in viſione; & in fine ejuſdem'“ (verſ. 12). « Et 
cc ſopor irruit in Abrahamum, &c.” And in like manner he ſpeaks 
of thoſe fatigations that Daniel complains of, . Eſt autem terror 
« quidam panicus qui occupat prophetam inter vigilandum ſicut ex 
« Daniele patet, quando ait, Et vidi viſionem magnam hanc, neque 
& remanſit in me ulla fortitudo, & vis mea mutata eft in corrup- 
& tionem, nec retinui fortitudinem ullam. Et fui lethargo op- 
« preflus ſuper faciem meam; & facies mea ad terram.”* And thus this 
whole buſineſs is excellently decyphered unto us by R. Albo, in his 
third book and tenth chapter, u mamn man manaann 2 mn, 
& Behold, by reaſon of the ſtrength of the imaginative faculty 
« and the precedency of the influence upon that to the in- 
« fluence upon the rational, the influx doth not remain upon the 
C prophet without terror and conſternation z inſomuch that his 
c members ſhake, and his joints are looſened, and he ſeems like 
one that is ready to give up the ghoſt, by reaſon of his great 
e aſtoniſhment; after all which perturbation, the prophetical influx 
ce ſettles itſelf upon the rational faculty.“ 

From this notion perhaps we may borrow ſome light for the 
clearing of Jeremy xxiii. 9. * Mine heart within me is broken be- 
« cauſe of the prophets, all my bones ſhake: I am like a drunken 
« man (and like a man whom wine hath overcome), becauſe of the 
« Lord, and becauſe of the words of his holinets.” The import- 
ance of which words is, that the energy of prophetical viſion wrought 
thus potently upon his animal part. Though I know R. Solomon 
ſeems to look at another meaning; but Abarbanel is here full for 
our preſent purpoſe, e»mwv ar RAN s wor MR 
% » 'n Mw N Npο wn © When Jeremy faw 
« thoſe falſe prophets eating and drinking and faring deliciouſly, 
« he cried out and ſaid, My heart is broken within me becauſe 
« of the prophets; for while I behold their works, my heart 1s 
« rent aſunder with the extremity of my ſorrow ; and ecauſe of 
ce the prophetical influx reſiding upon me, my bones are all rot- 
cc ten, and I am like a drunken man, that neither ſees nor hears. 


& And all this hath befell me becauſe of the Lord, that is, * 


TRUE PROPHETICAL SPIRIT. 377 
te of the divine influx that ſeized upon me, and becauſe of the 
« words of his holineſs, which have wrought ſuch a conturbation 
« within me, that all my ſenſes are upificd thereby.” And thus 
I ſuppoſe is alfo that paſſage in Ezekiel iii. 14. to be expounded, 
where the prophet deſcribes the energy and dominion which the 
prophetical ſpirit had over him, when in a prophetical viſion he was 
carried by way of imagination a tedious journey to thoſe of the 
captivity that dwelt by the river Chebar. The ſpirit of the Lord 
« lifted me up, and took me away, and I went in bitterneſs, and 
« in the heat (or hot chafing and anger) of my ſpirit; but the 
« hand of the Lord was ſtrong upon me.” So Habbak. iii. 2.40 
« Lord, I have heard thy ſpeech, and was afraid z** that is, the 
prophetical voice heard by him, and repreſented in- his imagina- 
tion, was ſo ſtrong that it ſtruck a panic fear (as Maimonides ex- 
prefſeth it) into him. And it may be the ſame thing is meant by 
Efay xxi. 3. where the prophet deſcribes that inward conturbation 
and conſternation that his viſion of — ruin was accompanied 
withal. „ Therefore are my loins filled with pain, pangs have 
« taken hold upon me as the pangs of a woman that travaileth : 
« ] was bowed down at the hearing of it, I was diſmayed at the 
« ſeeing of it.” Though I know there may be another meanin 
of that place not improper, viz. that the prophet perſonates Babylon 
in the horror of that anguiſh that ſhould come upon them, wherebz 
he ſets it forth the more to the life, as Jonathan the Targumiſt . 
others would have it; though yet I cannot think this the moſt con- 
gruous meaning. 250 
But I have now done with this particular, and I hope by this 
time have gained a fair advantage of folving one difficulty, which 
though it be not ſo much obſerved by our own as it is by the 
Jewith writers, yet it is worth our ſcanning, viz How the pro- 
phets perceived when the prophetical infpiration firſt ſeized upon 
them. For (as we have before ſhewed) there may be ſuch dreams 
and viſions which are merely deluſive, and ſuch as the falſe pro- 
phets were often partakers of; and befides, the true prophets might 
have often ſuch dreams as were merely « vera ſomnia, true dreams, 
but not prophetical. | — 
For the full ſolution of this knot, we have before ſhewed how 
this pſeudo- prophetical ſpirit only flutters below upon the more ter- 
rene parts of man's foul, his paſſions and fancy. The prince of 
darkneſs comes not within the ſphere of light and reaſon to order 
affairs there, but that is left to the ſole ceconomy and ſovereignt) 
of the Father of lights. There is a clear and bright heaven in man's 
ſoul, in which Lucifer himſelf cannot ſubſiſt, but is tumbled down 
from thence as often as he eſſays to climb up into it. 1 1 
But to come more preſsly to the buſineſs; the Hebrew maſters 
here tell us that in the beginning of prophetical inſpiration the 
prophets uſe to have ſome apparition or image of a man or angel 
preſenting itſelf to their imagination. Sometimes it began with a 
voice, and that either ſtrong and vehement, or elſe ſoft and fami- 
liar, 
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liar. And ſo God is faid firſt of all to appear to Samuel, 1 Sam. iii. 
7. who is ſaid “ not yet to have known the Lord,” that is, as 
aimon. in Par. II. c. 44. of his © More Nevochim” expounds it, 
4 Ignoravit adhuc tunc temporis Deum hoc modo cum prophetis 
cc Joqui ſolere, & quod hoc myſterium nondum fuit ei revelatum.” 
In the ſame manner R. Albo, Maam. III. cap. 11. For. otherwiſe 
we mult not think that Samuel was then ignorant of the true God, 
but that he knew not the manner of that voice by which the pro- 
phetical ſpirit was wont to awaken the attention of the prophets. 
And that this was the ancient opinion of the Jews R. Solomon 
tells us out of the Maſſecheth 'Tamid,” where the doctors thus 
gloſs upon this place, pay wap In =p priy mw: Neve Wb 
Tra) Sp i. e. © as yet he knew not the Lord,” that is, & he 
« knew not the manner of the prophetical voice” that is, that 
ſoft and gentle voice whereby the ſenſe of the prophet is ſometimes 
atter.pted, but ſometimes this voice is more vehement. It will 
not be amiſs to hear Maimonides's words, Par. IIc. 44. of his 
« More Nevochim,” © Nonnunquam fit ut verbum illud quod 
« propheta audit in viſione prophetiæ, ei videatur fieri voce ro- 
« buſtifima, &c.” i. e. It ſometimes happens that the word 
« which the prophet hears in a prophetical viſion, ſeems to ftrike 
< him with a more vehement noiſe; and accordingly ſome dream 
& that they hear thunder and earthquake, or ſome great claſhing; 
« and ſometimes again with an ordinary and familiar . noiſe, as 
« if it was cloſe by him.” We have a famous inſtance of the 
laſt, in that voice whereby God appeared unto Adam after he had 
finned, and of the former in Job and Elijah. That inſtance of 
Adam is ſet down Gen. iii. 8, 9. © And they heard the voice of 
« the Lord walking in the garden in the cool of the day, and Adam 
cc hid himſelf from the Lord God amongſt the trees of the garden: 
« and the Lord God called unto Adam, and faid unto him, Where 
« art thou ?” where thoſe words, n my which we render © the 
<« cool of the day,“ the Jews expound of “ a gentle vocal air,“ ſuch 
an one as breathed in the day-time more pacately. For this appearance 
of God to him they ſuppoſe to be in a prophetical viſion; and fo 
Nachmanides comments upon thoſe words, ' vn H em 
: n pm Pra mM man nan — na “ The ſenſe of 
ce this, y 1175 [in the gale of the day], is, that ordinarily in 
« the manifeſtation of the Shechina or divine preſence, there comes 
a great and mighty wind to uſher it in, according to that we read 
of Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 11. And behold, the Lord paſſed by, 
and a great and ſtrong wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord: and in Pfal. xviu. and elſewhere, 
He flew upon the wings of the wind. Accordingly it is written 
concerning Job, ch. xxxviii. 1. that the Lord anſwered Job 
cc out of the whirlwind, Wherefore, by way of diſtinction, it 1s 
« ſaid in this place, that they heard the voice of the Lord, that 


&« is, that the divine majeſty was revealed to them in the garden, 
| . «K 25 
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« as approaching to them, in the gale of the day. For the wind 
« of the day blew according to the manner of the day-time, in the 
garden; not as a great and ſtrong wind in this viſion (as it was 
« jn other prophetical approaches) leſt they ſhould fear and be 
« diſmayed.” This mighty voice we alſo find recorded as rouzing 
up the attention of Ezekiel, ch. ix. 1. © He cried alſo in mine ears 
« with a loud voice, ſaying, &c.” So that all theſe ſchemes are 
merely prophetical, — import nothing elſe but the ſtrong awaken- 
ing and quickening of the prophet's mind into a lively ſenſe of the 
divine majeſty appearing to him. | 

And of theſe the Apocalypſe is full, there being indeed no pro- 
phetical writ, where the whole dramatical ſeries of things, as they 
were acted over in the mind of the prophet, are more graphically 
and to the life ſet forth. So we have this “ vox precentrix*” to 
the whole ſcene ſometimes ſounding like a trumpet, «© I was in the 
« ſpirit on the Lord's-day, and heard behind me a great voice as of 
« a trumpet,” Rev. i. 10. And chap. iv. upon the beginning of a 
new viſion we find this prologue, „I looked, and behold a door 
« was opened in heaven: and the firſt voice which I heard was as 
« it were the found of a trumpet, talking with me, which faid, 
« Come up hither, &c.” And when a new act of opening the 
ſeals begins, chap. vi. I. he is excited by another voice ſounding 
like thunder.“ And I ſaw when the. lamb opened one of the 
« ſeals, and T heard as it were the noiſe of thunder, one of the four 
« beaſts ſaying, come and ſee.” And chap. viii. ver. 5. «© voices 
« and thunders and lightnings and an earthquake“ are the proce- 
mium to the viſion of the ſeven angels with ſeven trumpets. Laſtly, 
to name no more, ſometimes it is brought in ſounding like the 
roaring of a lion. So when he was to receive the little book of 
Prophecy, ch. x. 3. © An angel cried with a loud voice, as when a 
« lion roareth; and when he had cried, ſeven thunders uttered 
« their voices.” Hence it is that we find the prophets ordinarily 
prefacing to their viſions in this manner, “ the hand of the Lord 
was upon me;“ that is, indeed, ſome potent force rouzing them 
up to a lively ſenſe of the Divine Majeſty, or fome heavenly embaſ- 
fador ſpeaking with them. And that the ſenſe hereof might be the 
more energetical, ſometimes in a prophetical viſion they are com- 
manded to eat thoſe prophetic rolls given them, which are deſcribed 
with the greateſt contrariety of taſte that may be, „ ſweet as honey 
in their mouths, and in their bellies as bitter as gall,” Rev. x. 9. 
Ezek. ii. 8. 

Thus we have ſeen in part how thoſe impreſſions, by which the 
prophets were made partakers of divine inſpiration, carried a ſtrong 
evidence of their original along with them, whereby they might be 
able to diſtinguiſh them both from any hallucination, as alſo from 
their own true dreams, which might be Seoriunla, ( ſent by God,” 

but not prophetical: which yet I think is more univerſally unfolded 
Jeremy xxiii. Where the . between true divine inſpiration 
and ſuch falſe dreams and viſions as ſometimes a lying ſpirit 

4 breathed 


320 Fur DIFFERENCE or THE " | 
breathed into the falſe prophets is on ſet purpoſe deſcribed to us 
from their differeyt evidence and energy. The pſeudo-propheticat 
ſpirit being “ chaff,“ ver. 28. as vain as vanity itſelf, ſy ject to 
every wind: the matter itſelf indeed which was ſuggeſted in ſuch 
tending to nouriſh immorality and prophaneneſs: and beſides for 
the manner of inſpiration, - it was more dilute and languid. 
Whereas true prophecy entered upon the mind “ as a fire,” ver. 
29. and © like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces:“ and 
therefore the true prophets might know themſelves to have received 
command from heaven, when the falſe might, if they would have 
Haid aſide their own fond ſelf-conceit, have known as eaſily that God 
ſent them not. For ſo I think thoſe words are ſpoken by way of 
conviction, and to provoke a ſelf-condemnation, © Behold I am 
« apainſt thoſe that propheſy falſe dreams, faith the Lord, and do 
« tell them, and cauſe my people to err by their lies and by their 
<« lightneſs, yet I ſent them not, neither commanded them,” ver. 
32. And this might be evident to them from the feeble nature of 
thoſe inſpirations which they boaſted of, as it is inſinuated verſe 28, 
29. «< "The prophet that hath a dream, &c.“ And thus Abarbanel 
expounds this place, whoſe ſenſe I ſhall a little the more purſue, 
becauſe he from hence undertakes to ſolve the difficulty of that 
queſtion which we are now upon, and thus ſpeaks of it as a queſtion 
of very great moment, 121 mRMAM 9295 nNphy NARW MORA 
« Certainly it is one of the profoundeſt queſtions that are made con- 
ec cerning prophecy, and I have enquired after the opinion of the 
« wife men of our nation about it.” What anſwer they gave to 
this queſtion which he anxiouſly enquired after, it ſeems be tells us 
not, but his own anſwer which he adheres to he founds upon thoſe 
words, verſe 28. an pan>-mD, „ What is the chaff to the 
& wheat?“ And upon this occaſion, he ſays, that old rule of the Jews 
was framed which we formerly ſpoke. of, “ As there is no wheat 
« without chaff, ſo neither is there any dream without ſome- 
« thing that is «cy, void of reality and inſignificant.” Maimo- 
nides here in a general way reſolves the buſineſs Wand yan nan 
wa Nmw, i. e. © All prophecy makes itſelf known to 
te the prophet that it is prophecy indeed.” Which general 
ſolution Abarbanel having a little examined, thus collects the 
ſenſe of it, WN van rm ta jw ym Wann by 
mwwrn 297 1292 wanna pym a bon »²na An i. e. A 
c prophet when he is aſleep may diſtinguiſh between a prophetical 
« dream and that which is not ſuch, by the vigour and livelinels 
tc of the perception whereby he apprehends the thing propounded, 
cc or elſe by the imbecillity and weakneſs thereof. And therefore 
ce Maimonides hath faid well, All prophecy makes itſelf known 
« to the prophet that it is prophecy indeed, that is, it makes it- 
<« ſelf known to the prophet by the ſtrength and vigour of the 
« perception, ſo that his mind is freed from all ſcruple whatſoever 
& about it.” And this he concludes to be the true meaning of Jan 
( 
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ch. xxiii. 29. * Is not my word-like a fire, faith the Lord, and 
& like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces ?” which he 
thus gloſſes upon, 1m9yan ran ˖²/ỹ want pura FRAN MM 73 
921-227 a © Such a thing is the prophetical ſpirit, by reaſon 
« of the ſtrength of its impreſſion and the forcibleneſs of its 
operation upon the heart of the prophet; it is even like a thing that 
« burns and tears him: and this happens to him either amidſt the 
« dream itſelf, or afterwards when he is fully awaken and rouſed 
« out of that prophetical dream. But thoſe dreams which are not 
c prophetical, although they be true, are weak and languid things, 
c eaſily blaſted as it were with the eaſt wind:“ and, as he further 
goes on by way of alluſion, like thoſe dreams that the prophet Eſay 
ſpeaks of, „When a hungry man dreams he eats, but when he 
« awakes behold he is ſtill hungry; and as when a thirſty man 
« dreams he drinks, but when he is awake he is ſtill thirſty.” And 
thus alſo the Chaldee paraphraſt, Jeremy, ch. xxiii. 29. 52 n 
„ e RNWRI PEPn bad “ Nonne omnia verba mea 
<« ſunt fortia ſicut ignis, &c.” But we have yet another evident 
demonſtration of this notion, which may not be omitted, which is 
Jer. xx. 9. © Then J faid, I will not make mention of him, nor 
« ſpeak any more in his name: but his word was in mine heart as 
« a burning fire ſhut up within my bones, and I was weary with 
« forbearing, and I could not ſtay.” And verſe 11. “p the Lord 
« is with me as a mighty terrible one.” With reference to which 
paragraph, R. Solomon thus gloſſeth on the formerly-quoted 
chap. XXill. 29. 12 N R871 Mai RAIN a NRAWA MRNA. 127 
: pm 1by 1 P80 hn wg ab MN) TRIS P2YI Ta WRI 
The word of prophecy when it enters into the mouth of the 
<« prophet in its ſtrength, it comes upon him like a fire that burneth, 
« according to what is faid ſin Jer. xx. q.] and it was in m 
heart as a burning fire :” [and in Ezek. iii. 13.] “ And the hand 
of the Lord was ſtrong upon me.” | | 

I have now done with the main characteriſtical nature of pro- 
phecy, and given thoſe T4pa of it which moſt properly belong 
to true prophecy; though yet the other two degrees of divine 
influx (of which hereafter) may alſo have their ſhare in them. 


1 H A- P. V. 


An Enquiry concerning the immediate efficient that repreſented the 
prophetical viſions to the fancy of the Prophet. That 7 | 
repreſentations were made in the Propbet's fancy by ſome angel. is 
cleared by ſeveral paſſages out of the Fewiſh monuments, and by teſti= 


monies of Scripture, | 


BEFORE Iconclude this preſent diſcourſe concerning Prophecy 
properly ſo called, I think it may be uſeful to treat a little of two 
oi. T things 
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things more, that moſt commonly are to be conſidered in this degree 
of divine inſpiration, which we call Prophecy. gz. 

The firſt whereof is, to enquire “ what that intellectmus agem 
« was, or, if you will, that immediate efficient that repreſented. the 
« prophetical viſions to the fancy of the Prophet. 

Secondly, © What the meaning of thoſe actions is, that are fre- 
« quently attributed to the Prophets, whether they were real, or 
e“ only imaginary and ſcenical. . rs Herd 


: 3 
14 4 


U 


I ſhall begin with the firſt, and enquire, . By whom theſe repre- 
te ſentatiqns Were made in the Prophets imagination, or who ordered 
« the prophetical ſcene, and brought up all thoſe. {de/ums. that 
« therein appeared upon the ſtage.” For though there be no queſtion 
but that it was God himſelf by whom the whole frame of prophecy 
was diſpoſed and originally diſpenſed, ſeeing the ſcope thereof was 
to reveal his mind and will; yet the immediate efficient ſeems not to 
be God himſelf, as perhaps ſome may think, but indeed an angel: 
and fo the generality of all the Jewiſh writers determine. Maimo- 
nides's ſenſe is full for this purpoſe, both in his « De Fundamentis 


« Legis,” and his“ More Nevochim.” And perhaps he hath 


too univerſally determined that every apparition of angels imports 
preſently ſome prophetical diſpenſation : which hath made ſome of 
his countrymen by an apeliz alonzrs to fall too much off from 
him into a contrary aſſertion. His words are theſe, „ More 
« Nevochim, Par. II. c. 41. * Scito quod omnium eorum pro- 
« phetarum qui prophetiam ſibi factam eſſe dicunt, quidam eam 
« angelo alicui, quidam vero Deo Opt. Max. aſcribant & attri- 
cc buant, licet per angeli miniſterium quoque ipſis obtigerit : de 
« quo Sapientes noſtri nos erudierunt quando aiunt, Et dixit 
« Dominus ad eam (ſcilicet qxb5nn mw by h. e. per manus 
For lo, it ſeems, the maſters expounded 
this place (where God reveals to Rebekah her future conception and 
progeny). of a prophetical apparition by ſome angel, though yet all 
agree not in it. But it may be worth our while to hear out Maimo- 
nides, who pleads the authority of all Jewiſh antiquity for this opi- 
nion that we have now laid down. © Infuper, de quocunque 
<« ſcriptum occurrit, quod angelus cum eo locutus, aut quod aliquid 
ce ipſi a Deo revelatum fit, id nullo alio modo quam in ſomnio aut 
ce viſione prophetica factum eſſe noveris, &c,” © Moreover, of 
ce whomſvever you read that an angel ſpoke with him, or that 
« ſomething was revealed to him by God, you are to underſtand 
« it was performed no other way than by a dream or a prophetical 
« viſion. Our wife men have a diſcourſe about the word that 
« came to the prophets, according to what the prophets themſelves 
« have declared (that is, concerning the ſeveral] ways, as Bux- 
c torf expounds it, by which the prophets ſay the word of God 
« came to them). Now this was (fay they) four ways. The firſt 
« is, When the prophet Ceclares he received the word from 4 
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PROVED BY THE JEWISH MONUMENTS. 323 
et angel in a dream or in a viſion. Secondly, when he only men- 
cc tions the words of the angel, without declaring that they came 
« to him in a dream or in a viſion; relying upon this known 
« fundamental, viz. © That there is no prophecy revealed but by 
« one of theſe two ways, whereof God makes mention, ſaying, 
« ] will make myfelf known-in a viſion, and ſpeak to him in a 
« dream.“ Thirdly, when he makes no mention of the angel, but 
« aſcribes all to God, as if he alone had conveyed it; yet with this 
« addition, that it came in a viſion or in a dream. Fourthly, 
« when the prophet ſays abſolutely, that God ſpake with him, 
« or ſaid unto him, © Do this, or, ſpeak this, making no 
« mention at all either of angel, or viſion, or dream; and that 
« becauſe of this known principle and fundamental truth, That 
« there is no prophecy but either in a dream or viſion, or by 
« the miniſtry of an angel.” Thus Maimonides, who, as we ſee, 
pretends this to be a known thing, and generally agreed upon by all 
Jewiſh antiquity. 2 0:19 v1 

But, before we go on to any confirmation of it, it will be requiſite 
a little to ſee what Nachmanides, his great adverſary in this buſi- 
neſs, alledgeth againſt him, which I find in his Comment upon 
Geneſis xviii. which chapter Maimonides makes to relate nothing 
elſe but a prophetical apparition of three angels to Abraham, which 
promiſed a ſon: they are ſaid to eat and drink with him, and two 
of them to depart from him to Sodom, to be there entertained by 
Lot, whom they reſcued from the violence of his neighbour- citizens, 
and led him the next day out of the city, before they brought down 
fire and brimſtone from heaven upon it. All which paffages ſeem 
to make it evident, that this apparition of angels was real and hiſto- 
rical, and not merely prophetical and imaginary. Wherefore Nach- 
manides, having got this unhappy advantage of his adverſary,” pur- 
ſues this miſtake of his with another of his own as groſs in an op- 
polite way. \ His words are theſe, en we mf mien | wart 
M $22 12»y8 © He that beholds an angel, or hath any conference 
« with one, is not a prophet: for the buſineſs is not fo as Mai- 
« monides hath determined it, namely, That every prophet” re- 
« ceives his prophecy by the miniſtry of an angel, our Maſter. 
« Moſes only accepted: for our Rabbins have told us concerning 
„Daniel and his companions, that they were upon this'-aceount 
“ more excellent than he, becauſe they were prophets, and he none. 
And therefore his book is not reckoned amongſt the prophets, 
« becauſe he had to do with the angel Gabriel, although he both 
* beheld him, and had conference with him when he was awake.” 
Thus we ſee Nachmanides as clearly expungeth all thofe out of his 
catalogue of the prophets, to whom any apparition of angels was 
made, as Maimonides had put them in: and pretends for this the au- 
thority of the Talmudiſts, who for this cauſe exclude Daniel from 
the number of the prophets, and, as he would have us believe, 
reckoned his book among the Hagiographa, becauſe of his converſe 
with the angel Gabriel. But - this is gratis dictum, and _— 
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324 THAT PROPHECY was COMMUNICATED BY ANGELS, 8 
bond fide ; for it is manifeſt that all antiquity reckoned upon 2 | 
as a prophet, notwithſtanding all his viſions are perpetually repre. 
ſented by angels. WS. . 1 
But we thall a little examine that ſentence of the Talmudiſtz 
which Nachmanides ſounds his opinion upon, which I find: ſet 
down, « Maflecheth Megillah, cap. 1. © in the Gemara, where 
the maſters gloſs on that, Dan. x. 7. And I Daniel alone faw 
© the viſion: for the men that were with me ſaw not the viſion; 
ce but a great quaking fell upon them, ſo that they fled: to hide 
<« themſelves.” Here they enquire who thoſe companions of 
Daniel were, and then paſs their verdict upon him and them, 
Nb nean M MAY 27 1R r in ag RD „ What 
« were thoſe men that were with Daniel? R. Jeremy ſaid, They were 
« Haggai, Zachary, and Malachi. They excelled Daniel, and 
< he alfo excelled them. Herein they excelled him, becauſe they 
cc were prophets, and he none; and in this he excelled them, that 
cc he beheld a viſion, and they none.” Thus thoſe maſters; who 
indeed deny Daniel to be a prophet, and accordingly his book was 
by them reckoned among the Hagiographa, yet they here give no 
reaſon at all for it. But whereas Nachmanides ſays, that the viſions 
of angels which Daniel converſed with were real, and not imaginar 
or prophetical, .it is a manifeſt eluſion, and contrary to the exp 
words of the text, which relates theſe apparitions to have been in 
his ſleep, ch. x. 9, And when I heard the voice of his words, 
« then I was in a deep ſleep upon my face, and my face towards 
c the ground.” And ch. viii. 18. “ Now as he was ſpeaking with 
cc me, I was in a deep ſleep.” This fleep was upon the Exit, 
verſe 15. of his viſion: for ſo (as we have ſhewed before) there was 
a frequent ned, from a viſion which began upon the pro- 
phets while they were awake into a prophetical dream. So ch. vii. 
1. „ In the firſt year of Belſhazzar king of Babylon, Daniel had 
<« a dream, and viſions of his head upon his bed;“ and in this 
dream and night- viſion, as in the other before-mentioned, a man 
or angel comes in to expound the matter, verſe 15, 16. « I Daniel 
« was grieved in my ſpirit in the midſt of my body, and the viſions 
« of my head troubled me. I came near to one of them that 
« ftood by, and aſked him the truth of all this: ſo he told me; 
and made me know the interpretation of the things.” 1 
But that the Talmudiſts do maintain true Prophecy to have been 
communicated by angels, we ſhall further confirm from one place 
which is in „ Gemara Beracoth,“ cap. 9. where the doctors are 
brought in comparing two places of Scripture, which ſeem contra- 
dictory. One of them is Numb, xii. 6. “In a dream will I ſpeak 
“ unto him ;” the other is Zech. x. 2, © They have told falſe 
« dreams: which they ſolve thus, R. Rami faid, „It is written 
ce Na Rum wb 21n0d ] na, I will ſpeak to him in 
« A dream” and again, They have told falſe. dreams'. Now 
there is no difficulty at all in this: for the firſt fort of dreams 
| | « came 
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« came by the hand of an angel“; and the other by an evil 


« genius +.” And this opinion is generally followed by the reſt of 


the Jewiſh writers, commentators and others, who thus com- 
pound the difference between thoſe two famous adverſaries, Nach- 
manides and Maimonides, by granting a twofold appearance of 
angels, the one real, and the other imaginary. And ſo they fay 
this real viſion of angels is a degree inferior to the prophetical 


viſion of them. As we are told by R. Jehudah, in the book» 
« Coſriz”” where having diſputed, Maam. III. what hallowed. 


minds they ought to have who maintain commerce with the Deity, 
he thus goes on, 19) rena pr BR, If a man be very pious, 


« and be in thoſe places where the divine influence uſes to mani-- 
« feſt itſelf, the angels will accompany him with their real preſence, 


“ and he ſhall ſee them face to face; yet in an inferior way to that 
« viſion of angels which accompanies the prophetical degree. 
« Under the ſecond temple, according as men were more endowed 
« with wiſdom, they beheld apparitions, and heard the Bath col, 
« which'is a degree of ſanctity, but yet inferior to the prophetical.“ 
To conclude, R. Bechai makes it an article of faith to believe the 
exiſtence of angels, for this reaſon, that angels were the furniſhers 
of the prophetical ſcene, and therefore to deny them was to deny 
all prophecy; ſo he in © Paraſha Terumah,” mw axbn mw 185 
12! Py» 7 “ becauſe” (faith he) “ the divine influx comes 
« by the miniſtry of angels, who order and diſpoſe the. word in 
« the mouth of the prophet according to the mind of God: and, if 
« it were not fo, there would be no prophecy; and, if no prophecy, 
« no law.” 80 Joſ. Albo, we may remember, defined prophecy 
by the immediate orderers of it, the angels. 

But it is beſt to conſult the Scripture itſelf in this buſineſs, which 
declares all that way by which it deſcended from God to the ſons of 
men. The firſt place which Maimonides, in «© More Nevochim,” 
Par, II. c. 42. brings for confirmation of this opinion, is that of 
Geneſis xviii. 1. with the expoſition of R. Chija, which he leaves 
as a great ſecret. But that which is more for his and our purpoſe, 
is Gen. xxxii. 24. where © Jacob wreſtled all night with the angel; 
for ſo that man was, as Hoſea tells us; and ver. 1. “ The angels 
« of God met Jacob.” Neither doth this interpretation of that 
Lua between the angel and Jacob, to have been only in a pro- 
phetical viſion, at all prejudice the hiſtorical truth of that event of 
it, which was Jacob's halting upon his thigh : for that is no very 
unuſual thing at other times to have ſame real paſſions in our bodies 
repreſented to us in our dreams then when they firſt begin. Another 
place is Jof. v. 13. Joſhua lifted up his eyes and looked, and be- 
hold a man ſtood over againſt him.” Again, Judges v. 23. 
Deborah attributes the command ſhe had to curſe Meroz, to an 
angel, „ Curſe ye Meroz, faid the angel of the Lord :” which 
words Kimchi would have to be underitood in © a literal ſenſe,” 
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FIT mam »Þ 5 mnt mm mea) 5 © for Deborah was 
c 2 propheteſs, and ſo ſpake according to prophetical inſpiration” 
and ſo Rabbi Levi Ben Gerſom alſo expounds it : Onkelos and Rafi, 
with leſs reaſon I think, make this angel to be none elſe but Baruch, 
Though I am not ignorant that ſometimes the prophets themſelves 
are called angels of God, and thence Malachi the laſt of them 
had his name; yet we have no ſuch teſtimony concerning Baruch, 
that ever he was any prophet, but only a judge or commander of the 
military forces. In-the firſt book of Kings, ch. xix. 11, 12. we 
have a large deſcription of this imaginary appearance of angels in 
the ſeveral modes of it; “ Behold . paſſed by, and a great 
« and ſtrong wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the 
cc rocks before the Lord, but the Lord was not in the wind :-and 
&« after the wind an earthquake, and after the earthquake a fire, &c.“ 
All which appearances Jonathan the Targumiſt expounds b 
28D nwp © armies of angels, which were attended with 
thoſe terrible phænomena. And © the ſtill voice” in which the Lord 
was, he renders anſwerably to the reſt by wg paw) dp © the 
voice of angels praiſing God in a gentle kind of harmony.” 
For though it be there ſaid that “ the Lord was in the ſoft voice,” 
yet that paraphraſt ſeems to underſtand it only of his embaſſador: 
which in ſome places of Scripture is very manifeſt ; as in 2 Kings, 
Ch. i. 3. 15, 16. where, verſe 3, we find © the angel” delivered to 
Elijah the meſſage to Ahaziah king of Iſrael, who ſent to Baal- 
zebub the God of Ekron to enquire about his diſeaſe ! « But the 
« angel of the Lord ſaid to Elijah the Tiſhbite, Ariſe, go up to 
« meet the meſſengers of the king of Samaria, and fay unto them, 
ce Is it not becauſe there is not a God in Iſrael, that ye go to eff» 
« quire of Baal-zebub.” And, verſe 16, we have all this meſ- 
ſage attributed & to God himſelf*? by the prophet, as if he had re- 
ceived the dictate immediately from God himſelf: and in Daniel, 
the Apocalypſe, and Zachary, we find all things perpetually repre- 
ſented and interpreted by angels. And Abarbanel, upon Zachary ii. 
tells us that ſeveral prophets had ſeveral angels that delivered the 
heavenly embaſſy to them, for that every prophet was not fo well 
fitted to converſe with any kind of angel: bapb jaw waa 59 pr 
: yawn © every prophet was not in a fit capacity of receiving 
4 prophetical influence from any angel indifferently ; but accord- 
<« ing to the diſpoſition of the receiver, the degree and quality of an 
te angel was accommodated,” But I ſhall not further purſue this 
argument, In the general, that &“ the prophetical ſcene was per- 
<« petually ordered by ſome angel,” I think it is evident from what 
hath been already faid, which I might further confirm from Ezekiel, 
all whoſe prophecies about the temple are expreſsly attributed 'to a 
man as the actor of them, that is, indeed, an angel; for ſo they 
uſed conſtantly to appear to the prophets in an human ſhape. And 
likewiſe Gen. xxviii. 18. in Jacob's viſion of a ladder that reached 
up to heaven, we find the angels aſcending and deſcending, to inti- 
| | mate 
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mate that this © ſcala 3 whereby divine influence de- 
ſcended upon the mind of the prophet, is always filled with angels. 
From this place compared with Gen. xxxi. 11. Jacob's viſion of 
Laban's ſheep preſented to him by an angel, Philo thus determines 
in his book wel 78 gecrH⁰ανiue elvas TH; areipecs 'Ofats ors Seo oveipes 
ara ye. 6 ii» . 8 juovor TY; x] To wpeoCuTHION THY ,i d wpoÞaive- 
us, a R TE; rd bv cd xat Smadar alyitur, © You ſee how 
« the Scripture repreſents ſuch dreams as ſent of God, not only 
« thoſe that proceed from the firft cauſe [God], but ſuch alſo as 
« come by his miniſters, the angels.” But St. Jerome hath given 
us a more full and ample teſtimony in this matter, in his Comment 
on Gal. iii. 19.“ The law was ordained by angels in the hand of 
« 2 mediator.” His words are theſe: © Quod autem ait, Lex 
« ordinata per Angelos, hoc vult intelligi, quod in omni Veteri 
« Teſtamento, ubi angelus -primum viſus refertur, & poſtea quaſi 
« Deus loquens inducitur, angelus quidem vere ex miniſtris plu- 
« ribus quicumque fit viſus, ſed illo mediator [Chriftus] loquatur 
« qui dicat, Ego ſum Deus Abraham, Deus Ifaac, & Deus Jacob. 
« Nec mirum fi Deus loquatur in Angelis, cum etiam per angelos 
« qui in hominibus ſunt loquatur Deus in prophetis ; dicente Za- 
« charia, Et ait angelus qui loquebatur in me, ac deinceps in- 
« ferente, Hæc dicit Dominus omnipotens.”” 8 

We might further add to all this, thoſe viſions which we meet 
with in the New Teſtament, which, as a thing vulgarly known, 
were attributed to angels. So Acts xxvii. 23. „ There ſtood by 
« me the angel of God this night,” that is, in a prophetical dream. 
And Acts xii, when the angel of God did really appear to Peter, 
and bring him out of priſon, he could ſcarce be perſuaded of a long 
time but that all this was a viſion, this indeed being the common 
manner of prophetical viſion, And Acts xxiii. when the Phariſees 
would deſcribe St. Paul as a prophet that had received ſome viſion . 
or revelation from heaven, they phraſe it by « the ſpeaking of an 
angel or ſpirit unto him,” ver. 9. « We find no evil in this 
« man; but if an angel or ſpirit hath ſpoken to him, let us not 
« fight againſt God,” | 


S H 
| \ 


The Second Enquiry, What the meaning of thoſe actions is that are 
frequently attributed to the Prophets, whether they were real, or 
only imaginary and ſcenical. hat actions of the Prophets were 
only imaginary and performed upon the flage of fancy. M bat we are 
to think of ſeveral actions and res geſtæ recorded of Hoſea, Jeremy, 
and Ezekiel, in their Prophecies. | 3 


TH Us we have done with our firſt enquiry concerning the con- 
triver and orderer of the prophetical ſtage: that which was ated 
| | "<-> upon 
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upon it, no doubt, every one will grant to have been a maſking or 
imaginary buſineſs, But there are many times, in the-midft of pro- 
phetical narrations, ſome things related to be done by the prophets: 
themſelves upon the command of the prophetic voice, which have 
been generally conceived to have been acted really, the groſſeſt of 
all not excepted, as Hoſea's taking a harlot for his wife, and be- 
getting children, &c. Which conceit Mr. Calvin hath in part hap- 
pily undermined. But we ſhall not here doubt to conclude, both 
of that and all other actions of the prophets which they were en- 
Joined upon the ſtage of prophecy, that they were only ſcenical 
and imaginary ; except indeed they were ſuch as of their own na- 
ture muſt have an hiſtorical meaning, in which an imaginary per- 
formance would not ſcrve the turn. For this purpoſe it may be 
worth our while to take notice of what Maimonides hath well de- 
termined in this caſe, More Nev. par. II. cap. 46. © Scias ergo, 
gquemadmodum in ſomnio accidit, &c. Know therefore, that as it 
ce js in a dream, a man thinks that he hath been in this or that 
« country, that he has married a wife there, and continued there 
« for ſome certain time, that by this wife he has had a ſon of ſuch 
* a name, of ſuch a diſpoſition, and the like; know' (faith he) 
<« that even juſt ſo it was with the prophetical parables, as to what 
« the prophets ſee or do in a prophetical viſion, For whatſoever 
c thoſe parables inform us concerning any action the prophet doth, 
or concerning the ſpace of time between one action and ano- 
< ther, or going from one place to another ; all this 1s in a pro- 
& phetical viſion ; neither are theſe actions real to ſenſe, although 
« {ome particularities may be preciſely reckoned up in the writings 
« of the prophets. For becauſe it was well known that it was all 
« done in a prophetical viſion; it was not neceſſary, in the rehear- 
<« ſing of every particularity, to reiterate that it was in a prophetical 
c viſion; as it was alſo needleſs to inculcate that it was in a dream, 
« But now the vulgar fort of men think that all ſuch actions, jour- 
& nies, queſtions and anſwers, were really and ſenſibly performed, 
c and not in a prophetical viſion. And therefore I have an in- 
« tention to make plain this buſineſs, and ſhall bring ſuch things 
« as no man ſhall be able to doubt of; adding thereunto ſome ex- 
ts amples, by which you may be able to judge of the reſt which 1 
e ſhall not for the preſent mention.” Thus we ſee how Maimo- 
nides rejects it as a vulgar error, to conceive, that thoſe actions which 
are commonly attributed to the prophets in the current of their 
prophecy, their travelling from place to place, their propounding 
queſtions and receiving anſwers, &c. were real things to ſenſe; 
whereas they were only imaginary, repreſented merely to the phancy. 
But, for a more diſtin& underſtanding of this buſineſs, we mu 
remember what hath been often ſuggeſted, That the N 
“ ſcene or ſtage upon which all apparitions were made to the pro- 
& phet, was his imagination; and that there all thoſe things which 
God would have revealed unto him were acted over ſymbolically 
as in a maſque, in which divers perſons are brought in, * 
| | | | Whic 
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which the prophet himſelf bears a part; and therefore he, accord- - 
ing to the exigency of this dramatical apparatus, mult, as the other 
actors, perform his part, ſometimes by ſpeaking; and reciting things 
done, propounding queſtions, ſometimes by acting that part which 
in the drama he was appointed to act by ſome others; and ſo not 
only by ſpeaking, but by geſtures and actions come. in his due 
place among the reſt; as it is in our ordinary dreams, to uſe Mai- 
monides's expreſſion of it. And therefore it is no wonder to 
hear of thoſe things done, which indeed have.no hiſtorical or real 
verity; the ſcope of all being to repreſent ſomething ſtrongly to the 
prophet's underſtanding, and ſufficiently to inform it in the ſub- 
ſtance of thoſe things which he was to inſtruct that people in to 
whom he was ſent. And ſo ſometimes we have only the intelligi- 
ble matter of prophecies delivered to us nakedly without the imagi- 
nary Ceremonies or ſolemnities. And as this notion of thoſe ac- 
tions of the prophet that are interweaved with their prophecies is 
moſt genuine and agreeable to the general nature of prophecy, ſo we 
| ſhall further clear and confirm it in ſome particulars. | 
We ſhall begin with that of Hoſea's marrying of Gomer a 
common harlot, and taking to himſelf children of whoredoms, 
which he is ſaid to do a firſt and ſecond time, chap. i. and chap. iii. 
which kind of action, however it might be void of true vice, yet it 
would not have been void of all offence, for a prophet to have thus 
unequally yoaked himſelf (to uſe St. Paul's expreſſion) with any 
ſuch infamous perſons, though by way of lawful wedlock, if it had 
been done really. I know that this way of interpreting both this 
and other prophetical actions diſpleaſeth Abarbanel, who thinks the 
literal ſenſe and hiſtorical verity of all ought to be entertained, ex- 
cept it be pg, expreſſed to have been done in a viſion and the ge- 
neral current of our Chriſtian writers till Calvin's time have gone 
the ſame way, And to make the literal interpretation here good, 
R. Solomon and our former Author both tell us, that the ancient 
Rabbins have determined thoſe prophetical narrations of Hoſea to 
be underſtood >ynwna literally. The place they refer ta is Gem. 
Peſac. cap. 8. where yet I find no ſuch thing N concluded by 
the Talmudiſts. Indeed they there, after their faſhion, expound 
the place, by inſerting a long dialogue between God and the prophet 
about this matter, but ſo as that without R. Sol. or Abarbanel's 
gloſs we could no more think their ſcope was to eſtabliſh the li- 
teral ſenſe, than I think that the prophet himſelf intended to inſi- 
nuate the fame to us. We ſhall therefore chuſe to follow Aben- 
ezra as a more genuine commentator, who in this place and others 
of the like nature follows Maimonides a, w%;, making all thoſe 
tranſactions to have been only imaginary. For though it be not 
always poſitively laid down in. theſe narrations, that the © res geſta”? 
was in a viſion; yet the nature and ſcope of prophecy ſo requiring 
that things ſhould thus be acted in imagination, we ſhould rather 


expect ſome poſitive declaration to aſſure us that they were perform- 


And 


ed in the hiſtory, if indeed it were ſo, 
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And therefore in theſe recitals of prophetical viſions we find 
many times things leſs coherent than can agree to a true hiftory. 
as in the narrative of Abraham's viſion, Gen. xv. (for fo the Rab 
bins in Pirke R. Eliezer expound that whole chapter to be nothing 
elſe) we find ver. 1. that God appeared to Abraham in a viſion. 

and ver. 5. God brings him into the field as if it were after the 
ſhutting up of evening, and ſhews him the ſtars of heaven; and yet 
for all this, ver. 12. it was yet day-time, and the ſun not gone 
down; “ And when the ſun was going down, a deep fleep fell upon 
* Abraham” and ver. 17. «© And it came to paſs_that when the 
« ſun went down and it was dark, behold a ſmoaking furnace, and 
« a burning lamp that paſſed between thoſe pieces.” From whence 
it is manifeſt that Abraham's going out into the field before to 
take a view of the ſtars of heaven, and his ordering of thoſe ſeveral 
living creatures, ver. 9, Io. for a ſacrifice, was all performed in a 
prophetical viſion, and upon the ſtage of his imagination: it being 
no ſtrange thing to have incoherent junctures of time made in ſuch 
a Way. | 
bo faremy xiii. we have there a very preciſe narrative of Jere. 
miah's getting a linen girdle, and putting it upon his loins; and 
after a while he muſt needs take a long journey to Euphrates, to 
hide it there in a hole of the rock ; and then returning, after many 
days, makes another weary journey to the ſame place, to take it out 
again after it was all corrupted : all which could manifeſtly be no- 
thing elſe but merely imaginary ; the ſcope thereof being to imprint 
this more deeply upon the underſtanding of the prophet, that the 
houſe of Judah and Iſrael, which was nearly knit and united to God, 
ſhould be deſtroyed and ruined, 
The ſame prophet, ch. xviii. is brought in, going to the houſe of 
a potter, to take notice how he wrought a piece of work upon the 
wheel; and when the veſſel he intended was all marred, that- then 
he made of his clay another veſſel. And ch. xix. he is brought in 
as taking the ancients of the people and the ancients of the prieſts 
along with him into the valley of the ſon of Hinnom, with a potter's 
earthen bottle under his arm, and there breaking it in pieces in the 
midſt of them. 

In this laſt chapter it is very obſervable how the ſcheme of ſpeech 
is. altered, when the prophet relates a real hiſtory concerning him- 
ſelf, ver. 14. ſpeaking of himſelf in the third perſon, as if now he 
were to ſpeak of 2 elſe, and not of a prophet or his actions; 
for ſo we read, ver. 14. © Then came Jeremiah from Tophet, &c.“ 
The like change of the perſon we find ch. xxviii. ver. 10. where 
a formal ſtory is told of ſome things that paſſed between Jeremiah 
and Hananiah the falſe prophet, who, in the preſence of all the 
people, broke Jeremiah's yoke from off his neck : for it ſeems to 

have been a wonted thing for the prophets by bonds and yokes to 
type out unto the people victory or captivity in war. Not unlike 
is that we read of Zedekiah the falſe prophet, 1 Kings xxii. who 
made himſelf horns of iron, when he propheſied to Ahab his proſ- 
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perity againſt the Syrians at Ramoth Gilead, vulgarly to repreſent 
to him the ſucceſs he ſhould have againſt his enemies. But, in all 
this buſineſs, the mode of Jeremiah's language infinuates a literal 
ſenſe, by ſpeaking altogether in the third perſon, as if the relation 
concerned ſomebody elſe, and not himſelf; and fo muſt be of ſome 
real thing, and that which to ſenſe and obſeryation had its 3 
and not only a reality in apprehenſion or imagination. So c 
xxxii. we ſeem to have an inſinuation of a real hiſtory in Jeremiah's 
purchaſe of a field of Hanameel his uncle's fon, from the mode of 
expreſſion which is there obſervable. | | 
But other times we meet with things graphically deſcribed with 
all the circumſtantial pomp of the buſineſs, when yet it could be 
nothing elſe but a dramatical thing; as ch. xxxv. where the pro- 
phet goes and finds out the chief of the Rechabites particularly de- 
{cribed, and brings them into ſuch a particular chamber as is there 
ſet forth by all its bounds, and there ſets pots and cups full of wine 
before them, and bids them drink wine. Juſt in the ſame mode 
with this we have another ſtory told, ch. xxv. 15. and 17, &c. of 
his taking a wine-cup from God, and his carrying it up and down 
to all nations far and near, Jeruſalem and the cities of Judah, and 
the kings and princes thereof; to Pharaoh king of Egypt, and his 
ſervants, princes, people; to all the Arabians, and kings of the 
land of Uz; to the kings of the land of the Philiſtines, Edom, 
Moab, Ammon; the Kings of Tyre and Sidon, and of the iſles be- 
yond the ſea, Dedan, Tema, Buz; the kings of Zimri, of the 
Medes and Perſians, and all the kings of the North: and all theſe, 
he faid, he made to drink of this cup. And in this faſhion, ch. 
xxvii. he js ſent up and down with yokes, to put upon the necks of 
ſeveral kings: all which can have no other ſenſe than that which is 
merely imaginary, though we be not told that all this was acted 
_ in a vition, for the nature of the thing would not permit any 
real performance thereof. RY, | 
The like we may ſay of Ezekiel's © res geſtæ, his eating a roll 

om him of God, ch. iii. and ch. iv. It is eſpecially remarkable 

ow ceremoniouſly all things are related concerning his taking a 
tile, and pourtraying the city of Jeruſalem upon it, his laying fiege 
toit; all which I ſuppoſe will be evident to have been 4m 3 dra 
matical, if we carefully examine all things in it, notwithſtanding 
that God tells him he ſhould in all this be a ſign to the people. 
Which is not ſo to be underſtood, as if they were to obſerve in ſuch 
real actions in a ſenſible way what their own fates ſhould be; for 
he is here commanded to lie continually before a tile 390 days, 
which is full 13 months, upon his left ſide, and after that 40 more 
upon his right, and to bake his bread that he ſhould eat all this 
while with dung, &c, ' 5 

So ch. v. he is commanded to take a barber's razor, and to ſhave 
his head and beard, then to weigh his hair in a pair of ſcales, and 
divide it into three parts; and after the days of his ſiege fhould be 
fulfilled, ſpoken of before, then to burn a third part of it in they 
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midſt of the city, and to {mite about the other third with a knife, 
and to ſcatter the other third to the wind, All which as it is moſt 
unlikely in itſelf ever to have been really done, ſo was it apair 
the law of the prieſts to ſhave the corners of their heads and 
corners of their beards, as Maimonides obſerves. But that Ezekiel 
himſelf was a prieſt, is manifeſt from ch. 1. ver.. 3. Upon theſe 


paſſages of Ezekiel, Maimonides hath thus ſoberly given his judge. 


ment, More Nevochim,” Par. II. c. 46. « Abſit ut Deus pro- 
& phetas ſuos ſtultis vel ebriis ſimiles reddat, eoſque ſtultorum aut 
te furioſorum actiones facere jubeat: præterquam quod præceptum 
& illud ultimum legi repugnaſſet, &c. Far be it from God to render 
t“ his prophets like to fools and drunken men, and to preſeribe 
tc them the actions of fools and mad men; beſides that this laſt 
<« injunction would have been inconſiſtent with the law; for Eze- 
c Kiel was a great prieſt, and therefore obliged to the obſervation 
« of theſe two negative precepts, viz. of not ſhaving the corners 
« of his head and corners of his beard; and therefore this was 
cc done only in a prophetical viſion.” The fame ſentence likewiſe 
he paſſeth upon that ſtory of Efaiah, ch. xx. 3. his walking naked 
and bare-foot, wherein Eſaiah was no otherwiſe a ſign to A 
and Ethiopia, or rather Arabia, where he dwelt not, and ſo could 
not more literally be a type therein, than Ezekiel was here to the 
eWS. | | 
a Again, ch. xii. we read of Ezekiel's removing his houſhold-ſtuff 
in the night, as a type of the captivity, and of his digging with his 
hands through the wall of his houſe, and of the people's coming to 
take notice of this ſtrange action, with many other uncouth cere- 
monies of the whole buſineſs, which carry na ſhew of probability; 
and yet, ver. 6. God declares upon this to him, © I have ſet thee 
ce for a ſign to the houſe of Ifracl;” and ver. 9. * Son of man, 
& hath not the houſe of Iſrael, the rebellious houſe, ſaid unto thee, 
« what doeſt thou?” As if all this had been done really; which 
indeed ſeems to be nothing elſe but a prophetical ſcheme. Neither 
was the prophet any real ſign, but only imaginary, as having the 
type of all thoſe fates ſymbolicall "eras in his phancy which 
were to befall the Jews; which ſenſe Kimchi, a genuine commen- 
tator, follows, with the others mentioned. And, it may be, accord- 
ing to this ſame notion is that in ch. xxiv, to be underſtood. of 
the death of the prophet's wife, with the manner of thoſe funeral 
ſolemnities and obſequies which he performed for her, 0 
But we ſhall proceed no further in this argument, which I hope 
is by this time ſufficiently cleared, that we are not in any prophe- 
tical narratives of this kind to underſtand any thing elſe but the 
hiſtory of the viſions themſelves which appeared to them, except we 
be led, by ſome farther argument of the reality of the thing in a way 
of ſenſible appearance, to determine it to have been any ſenſible 


thing, 
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CHAP. VI. 


„ that degree of divine „ properly called Ruach hakkodeſh, 
I. e. The Holy Spirit. The nature 95 it deſcribed out of Jewiſh au- 
tiquities. WWherein this Spiritus anctus differed from prophecy 
frriftly ſo called, and from the ſpirit of halineſs in purified fouls. hat 
Tools of the Old Teſtament were aſcribed by the Fetus to Ruach hak- 
kodeſh. Of the Urim and Thummim. n 


* 


THUS we have done with that part of r which 
was more technically and E by the Jews called Prephecy. 
We ſhall now a little ſearch into that which is hagiographical, or, 
as they call it, „The dictate of the Holy Spirit;“ in which the 
book of Pſalms, Job, the works of Solomon and others, are com- 
riſed. This we find very appoſitely thus defined by Maimonides, 
1 Nevochim, Par. II. c. 45. Cum, homo in ſe ſentit rem vel 
« facultatem quampiam  exoriri, & ſuper ſe quieſcere, quæ eum 
« impellit ad loquendum, &c. When a man perceives ſome power 
« to ariſe within him, and reſt upon him, which urgeth Him to 
« ſpeak, ſo that he diſcourſe concerning the ſciences or arts, and 
« utter pſalms or hymns, or profitable and wholeſome rules of 
« good living, or matters political and civil, or ſuch as are divine; 
« and that, whilft he is waking, and hath the ordinary vigour and 
« uſe of his ſenſes, this is ſuch a one of whom it is ſaid, that he 
« ſpeaks by the Holy Spirit.“ In this definition we may ſeem to have 
the ſtrain of the book of Pſalms, Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes 
decyphered to us. In like manner we find this degree of inſpira- 
tion deſcribed by R. Albo. Maam, III. c. 10. after he had ſet down 
the other degrees ſuperior to it, ] w rw in Tb Em wks ane 
13) rb i MW War u RIRN 1a Now to explain to 
© you what is that other door of divine influx, through which none 
* can enter by his own natural ability; it is when a man utters 
words of wiſdom, or ſong, or divine praiſe, in pure and elegant 
language, beſides his wont; ſo that every one that knows him 
admires him for this excellent knowledge and compoſure of 
words; but yet he himſelf, knows not from whence this faculty 
came to him, but is as a child that learns a tongue, and knows 
not from whence he had this faculty. Now the excellence of this 
degree of divine inſpiration is well known to all, for it is the 
* ſame with that which is called the Holy Spirit.” Or, if you 
pleaſe, we ſhall render theſe definitions of our former Jewiſh doctors 
in the words of Proclus, who hath very happily ſet forth the nature 
ol this piece of divine inſpiration, according to their mind, in theſe 
words, lib. V. in “ Plat. Tim.“ 'O & xapaxtne i, se, Nas 
AeuTUY v voepars imibonac, re hes Ti v0; (aui), &. ans Walpog - 
4%. Toy Oar, N u“ Te xa; imipixwr Tas re trod, 
aer N Gus xa} xalananied; Aal afiro aid, e, xd Ts en, 
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334 Or THAT DEGREE of DIVINE INSPIRATION 
aa ovrrou®- apa xa; axnmpcupi}. © This degree or enthuſiaſti- 
« cal character, ſhining ſo bright with the intellectual influences 
<« js pure and venerable, receiving its perfection from the father of 
< the Gods, being diſtinct from human conceptions, and far tranſ- 
* cending them, always conjoining with delightfulneſs and amaze- 
« ment, full of beauty and comelineſs, conciſe, yet withall exceed- 
« ing accurate.“ r 
I his kind therefore of divine inſpiration was always more pacate 
and ſerene than the other of prophecy, neither did it ſo much fati- 
gate and act upon the imagination. For though theſe Hagiogra- 
phi, or holy writers, ordinarily expreſſed themſelves in parables and 
fimilitudes, which is the proper work of fancy; yet they ſeem only 
to have made uſe of ſuch a dreſs of language to ſet off their own 
ſenſe of divine things, which in itſelf was more naked and ſimple, 
the more advantageouſly,' as we ſee commonly in all other kind of 
writings. And ſeeing there was no labour of the imagination in 
this way of Revelation, therefore it was not communicated to them 
by any dreams or viſions, but while they were waking, and their 
ſenſes were in their full vigour, their minds calm: it breathi 
upon them, Enn. vi. lib. 9. c. 11. & i yan, as Plotinus de- 
ſcribes his pious enthuſiaſt, "Apracbeis 5 020 ν nouxn iv 5 iu i 
xdlaraon iH, arp Th avrs Boi 89aps anoxniwun. For A. 
this enthuſiaſtical ſpirit ſeated itſelf principally in the higher and 
purer faculties of the ſoul, which were vony alavyna mpo, aby, 
that I may allude to the ancient opinion of Empedocles, who held 
there were two ſuns, the one archetypal, which was always in the 
inconſpicable hemiſphere of the world, but the beams thereof ſhining 
upon this world's fun were reflected to us, and fo further enlight- 
ened us. | 

Now this kind of inſpiration, as it always acted pious ſouls into 
ſtrains of devotion, or moved them ſtrongly to dictate matters of 
true piety and goodneſs, did manifeſt 1tſelf to be of a divine nature; 
and as it came in abruptly upon the minds of thoſe holy men without 
courting their private thoughts, but tranſported them from that 
temper of mind they were in before, ſo that they perceived them- 
ſelves captivated by the power of ſome higher light than that which 
their own underſtanding commonly poured out upon them, they 
might know it to be more immediately from God. | 

For indeed that ſeems to be the main thing wherein this Holy 
Spirit differed from that - conſtant ſpirit and frame of holineſs and 
goodneſs dwelling in hallowed minds, that it was too quick, potent, 
and tranſporting a thing, and was a kind of vital form to that light 
of divine reaſon which they were perpetually poſſeſſed of. And 
therefore ſometimes it runs out into a foreſight or prediction of 
things to come, though it may be thoſe previſions were leſs under- 
Rood by the prophet himſelf; as (if it were needful) we might 
inſtance in ſome of David's prophecies, which ſeem to have been re- 


vealed to him not ſo much for himſelf (as the apoſtle ſpeaks) Na 
| | : | - 


* 


+ — K 
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ALLIED THE HOLY SPIRIT. 2335 
for us. But it did not always ſpend itſelf in ſtrains of devotion or 
dictates of virtue, wiſdom, and prudence; and therefore (if I may 
take leave here to expreſs my conjecture) I ſhould think the ancient 
Jews called this degree “ Spiritus Sanctus, not becauſe it flows 
from the third perſon in the Trinity (which I doubt they thought 
not of in this bufineſs), but becauſe of the near affinity and alliance 
it hath with that ſpirit of holineſs and true goodneſs that alwa 
lodgeth in the breaſts of good men- And this ſeems to be inſi- 
nuated in an old proverbial ſpeech of the Jewiſh maſters, quoted by 
Maimonides in the fore-quoted place, ( Majeſtas divina habitat 
c ſuper eum, & loquitur per Spiritum Sanctum.“ Though ſome 
think it might be ſo called as being the loweſt degree of divine in- 
ſpiration: for ſometimes the ancienteſt monuments of Jewiſh learn- 
ing call all prophecy by the name of “ Spiritus Sanctus. 80 in 
Pirke R. Eliezer, c. 39.“ R. Phineas inquit, requievit Spiritus 
« Sanctus ſuper Joſephum ab ipſius juventute uſque ad diem 
c obitus ejus, atque direxit eum in omnem ſapientiam, &c. The 
« Holy Spirit reſted upon Joſeph from his youth till the day of 
« his death, and guided him into all wiſdom, &c.“ Though it 
may be all that might be but an hagiographical urs for indeed 

the Jews are wont, as we ſhewed before, to diſtinguiſh Joſeph's 
dreams from prophetical.. But this “ Spiritus Sanctus“ inthe fame 
chapter (to put all out of doubt) is attributed to Iſaiah and Ezekiel, 
which were known prophets; and chap. xxxiii.“ R. Phineas ait, 
ce poſtquam omnes illi interfecti fuerant,, viginti annis in Babel re- 
« quievit Spiritus Sanctus ſuper Ezekielem, & eduxit eum ex con- 
« valle dora, & oſtendit ei multa oſſa, &c.“ And among thoſe five 
things that tlie Jews always ſuppoſed the ſecond temple to be in- 
ferior to the firſt in, one was the want of the w] π·m m1. Spiritus 

Sanctus, or ſpirit of prophec . rein e WI, 7 OT 
But we are here to conſider this Spiritus Sanctus” more ſtrictly, 
and as we have formerly defined it out of Jewiſh antiquity. - And 
here we ſhall firſt ſhew what books of the Old Feſtament were 
aſcribed. to this degree by the Jews. The Old Teſtament was by 
the Jews divided into mann, BxRx2a2 n „ the law, the 
“ prophets, and the E ae And this diviſion is inſinuated 
in Luke xxiv. 44. And Jeſus ſaid unto them, Theſe are the 
« words which I ſpake unto you while I was yet with you, that 
cc all things: muſt be fulfilled ; which were written concerning me 
c in the law of Moſes, and in the Prophets, and in the Pſalms ;”” 
where by the-Pfalms may ſeem to be meant the Hagiographa; for 
the writers of theſe Hagiographa might be termed Pſalmodiſts, for 
ſome. reaſons which we ſhall touch upon hereafter in this diſcourſe. 
But to return; the Old Teſtament being anciently. divided into theſe 
parts, it may not be amiſs to conſider the order of theſe parts as it is 
laid down by the Talmudical doctors in © Gemara Bava Bathra, 
c. I. towards the end, au pwaz 5w 4% zan un © Our doctors 
« have delivered unto us this order of the prophets, Joſhua, Judges, 
“Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Iſaiah, and the twelve Prophets, 
« the 
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« the firſt of which is Hoſea,” for ſo 23 underſtand thoſe words in 
Hoſ. i. 2. ypwina mm mi erm © Deus imprimis locutus eſt 
& per Hoſeam.“ The ſame Gemariſts go on to lay down the order of 


the &ybyzape thus; Ruth, the book of Pſalms, Job, Proverbs, 
Eccleſiaſtes, Canticles, Lamentations, Daniel, E 


her, Ezra, the 
Chronicles; and theſe the Jews did aſcribe to the Ruach hakko- 
deſh. But why Daniel ſhould be reckoned amongſt the ng, 
and not amongſt c’ ]] ai the Prophets,“ I can ſee no reaſon, ſee- 
ing the ſtrain of it wholly argues the nature'of the prophetical degree 
ſpending itſelf in dreams and viſions, though thoſe were joined 
with more obſcurity (it being then the crepuſculum of the prophe- 
tical day, which had long been upon the horizon of the Jewiſh 
church) than in the other prophets. And therefore whatever the 
latter Jews here urge, for thus ranking up Daniel's books with the 
other e>2yT2, yet, ſeeing they give us no traditional reaſon which 
their anceſtors had for ſo doing, I ſhould rather think it to have 
been firſt of all ſome fortuitous thing which gave an occaſion to 
this after-miſtake, as I think it is. e | 

But to paſs on; beſides thoſe books mentioned, there were ſome 
things elſe among the Jews uſually attributed to this “ Spiritus 
« Sanctus :*” and fo Maimonides, in the forementioned place, tells 
us that Eldad and Medad, and all the high prieſts who aſked counſel 
by Urim and Thummim, ſpake “ per Spiritum Sanctum, ſo that it 
was a character enthuſiaſtical whereby they gave judicial anſwers 
by looking upon the ſtones of the high prieſts breaſt-plate, to thoſe 
that came to enquire of God by them. And ſo R. Bechai in Paraſh 
un ſpeaks of “one of the degrees of the Holy Spirit which was 
<« ſuperior to Bath Kol. (i. e. filia vocis), and inferior to prophecy.” 
nam To mob) p Ma jo nbnꝰ wp Mm mann? ah IN. 
It will not be amiſs, by a ſhort digreſſion, to ſhew what this Urim 
and Thummim was; and we may take it out of our former author R. 
Bechai, who for the ſubſtance agrees with the generality and beſt of 
the Jewiſh writers herein. It was, as he there tells us, done in this 
manner. The high prieſt ſtoqd before the ark, and he that came 
to enquire of the Urim and Thummim ſtood behind: him, enquir- 
ing with a ſubmiſſive voice, as if he had been at his private prayers, 
« Shall I do fo, or fo?” Then the high prieſt looked upon the let- 
ters which were engaven upon the ſtones of the breaſt-plate, and 
by the concurrence of an enthuſiaſtical ſpirit of divination of his 


own (I may add thus much upon the former reaſons to that which 


he there ſpeaks) with ſome modes whereby thoſe letters appeared, 
he ſhaped out his anſwer. But for thoſe that were allowed to en- 

uire at this oracle, they were none elſe but either the king or 
the whole congregation, as we are told in «© Maſſec. Sotah,” 


p m may wen pay pr, „ None may enquire of it but the 


«congregation of the people, or the king;“ by which it ſeems it 
was a political oracle. | 1 B 
| e | ut 


* 
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But to return to our argument in hand, viz. What pieces of 

divine writ are aſcribed to the wppn m7, or © Spiritus Sanctus!) 
we muſt further know that the Jews were wont to reckon all thoſe 
Pſalms or Songs which we any where meet with in the Old Teſta- 
ment among the g ˙e mne. For though they were penned by the 
prophets, yet becauſe they were not the proper reſults of a “ viſum 
ce propheticum,”” therefore they were not “ true prophecy ;” for 
they have a common tradition, that the prophets did not always 
propheſy © eodem gradu, but ſometime in a higher, ſometime in 
a lower degree, as among others we are fully taught by Abarbanel, 
in Eſay iv. upon occaſion of that ſongs of Eſay, jm My Na 
navby nan -a © The fame prophecies ſometime in the 
form of the ſupreme prophetical degree, and ſometime in a lower 
« degree, 1352 Wp M M or by the Holy Spirit only.” And 
this having made his way, he tells us that common notion they 
had amongſt them, © that all ſongs were dictated by this Spiritus 
“ Sanctus, 121 RAIN - RYINY TYP bow Every ſong that 
« is found in the writings of the prophets, it was ſuch a thing 
« as was ordered or dictated by the pen-men themſelves, to- 
« gether with the ſuperintendency of the Holy Spirit : foraſmuch 
cc as they received them not in that higher way which is called 
Prophecy, as all viſions were received, for all viſions were perfect 
« 1 But the author goes on further to declare his, and 
indeed the common opinion, concerning any ſuch ſong, that it 
was not the proper work of God himſelf, but the work of the 
prophet's own ſpirit, wazn bp , > n ab HN ph 
MMR 'n. Vet we muſt ſuppoſe the prophet's Spirit enabled 
by the conjunction of divine help with it, as he puts in the caution, 
imb 11 mT vos mow © the ſpirit of God and his divine 
c aſſiſtance did ſtill cleave unto the prophet, and was preſent with 
« him.” For, as he tells us, the prophets, being ſo much ac- 
cuſtomed to divine viſions as they were, might be able ſometime 
« per vigiliam, without any prophetical viſion, to ſpeak excel- 
lenily by the Holy Ghoſt, won nwom nwhon a, © with 
« very elegant language, and admirable fimilitudes.” And this 
he there proves from hence, that theſe ſongs are commonly attri- 
buted to the prophet himſelf, and not to God, there being fo much 
of the work of the prophet's own ſpirit in them, y mom paÞ 
MW Mm Pn MYWw2 o mn 2 Tam ev> e mYR Ton 
n "wm © Wherefore the Scripture commonly attributes theſe 
« ſongs to the prophets themſelves, and: not unto God; and -ac- 
« cordingly ſpeaks of the ſong at the Red Sea, Exod. xv. Then 
Moſes — the people of Iſracl ſang this ſong, © that is, Moſes 


and the children of Iſrael did compoſe and order it.” So in the 
ſong at Beer-Elim, “ Then ſang Iſrael this ſong,” Numb. xxi. 17. 
So in Moſes's ſong in the latter end of Deuteronomy, which was 
to be preferved as a memorial, the concluſion runs, Set your 
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338 Or TBaT DECREE or DIVINE INSPIRATION. 
« hearts upon all thoſe words, yum on wp vn Wi 
« which I teſtify to you this day, Deut. xxxii. 46. So all ' thoſe 
Pfalms which are ſuppoſed to have been coped by David are per- 
petually aſcribed unto him, and the reſt of them that were compoſed 
by others are in like manner aſcribed unto them; whereas the pro- 
bete ſtrain is very different, always intitling God to it, and ſo is 
brought in with ſuch kind of prologues [c The word of the Lord}”, 
or [ The hand of the Lord”*], or the like. ga 
But enough of that : yet ſeeing we are fallen now upon the ori- 
ginal author of theſe divine fongs and hymns, it will not be amiſs 
to take a little notice of the frequency of this Degree of Pro- 
phecy, which is by ſongs e compoſed by an enthuſiaſtical 
fpirit, among the J ews. We find many of theſe prophets beſides 
David, who were authors of ſundry Pfalms bound up together with 
his; for we muſt not think all are his: as after the 72d Pſalm we 
have eleven together which are aſcribed to Aſaph, the 88th to 
Heman, the 89th to Ethan, ſome to Jeduthun, aid very many 
are © incerti authoris,“ as it ſeems, being anonymous. Thus Kim- 
chi, in his Preface to the Pſalms, and the reſt of the Hebrew Scho- 
liaſts, ſuppoſe divers authors to have come in for their particular 
ſongs in that book. oP} | | 
And theſe divine enthuſiaſts were commonly wont to compoſe 
their ſongs and hymns at the ſounding of ſome one muſical inſtru- 
ment or other, as we find it often ſuggeſted in the Pfalms. 80 
Plutar ch, lib. Weg! 18 wn x e v THv Hua, deſcribes the dic- 
tate of the oracle anciently, Wwe i uff v 0e, πτνi x uae 
Oop £7; dvopdrwry xa fer ,, © how that it was uttered in verſe, 
<« in pomp of words, ſimilitudes, and metaphors, at the found of 
« a pipe.” Thus we have Aſaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, ſet forth 
in this prophetical preparation, xxv. 1. Moreover David and the 
« Captain of the hoſt ſeparated to the ſervice of the ſons of Aſaph, 
« and of Heman, and of Jeduthun, who ſhould propheſy with 
'« harps, &c. Thus R. Sal. expounds the place, aa wants 
war Ra Prann vi won nw waza © When they 
« played upon their muſical inſtruments they propheſied, after 
te the manner of Eliſha, who ſaid, © Bring mea minitrel,” 2 Kings iii. 
And in the fore- mentioned place ver. 3. upon thoſe words [& who 
« propheſied with a hatp],” he thus gloſſeth, my>2a ia mma 
And -m —§²ƷJn mom ART mon As they founded 
« upon the harp the Pſalms of praiſe and the Hallelujahs, Jeduthun 
„their father propheſied.” And this ſenſe of this place I think if 
much more genuine than that which a late author of our ow! 
would faſten upon it, viz. that this prophecying was nothing but 
finging of Pſalms. For it is manifeſt that theſe prophets were not 
mere ſingers, but compoſers, and ſuch as were truly called pro- 


_phets or enthuſiaſts: ' ſo ver. 5. Heman is expreſsly called the 


King's Seer; the like in 2 Chron. xxix. 30. and ch. xxxv. 15. of 
1 | | _ "Alapty 
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Aſaph, Heman, and Juduthun, pyn mann. upon which our 
former - commentator gloſſeth thus, mijn m mm un 55, 
« unuſquiſque eorum erat propheta.” It is true, the poets are an- 
ciently called © vates; but that is no good argument why a ſinger 
ſhould be called a prophet: for it is to be conſidered that a poet was 
a compoſer, and upon that account by the ancients called © yates,” or 
a prophet, and that becauſe they generally thought all true poets were 
tranſported. So Plato, in his “ Phædrus, makes three kinds of 
fury, viz. enthuſiaſtical, amatorious, and poetical. But of this 
matter we ſhall ſpeak more under the next head, which we are in a 
manner unawares fallen upon, which is to enquire in general into 
the qualification of all kind of prophets. ee e en Tatts. "T 


* 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Diſpoſitions antecedent and preparatory to Prophecy. That the 
— which did fit a man the Poophoticel Shri were ſuth 
as theſe, viz. Inward piety, true wiſdom, a pacate and ſerene tem- 
per of mind, and due cheerfulneſs of ſpirit; in op i n to vitioul= 
neſs, mental crazedneſs and inconſiſtency, unfubdued paſſions, 
black melancholy, and dull ſadneſs. Th:s illuſtrated by ſeveral 
inſtances in Stripture: That Mujic was greatly advantageous to the 
Prophets and Holy men of God, &c. What is meant by Saul's Evil 
Spirit. 38 | | 2 b 
O UR next buſineſs is, to diſcourſe of thoſe ſeveral qualifications 
that were to render a man fit for the ſpirit of prophecy : for we muſt 
not think that any man might ſuddenly be made a prophet : this 
gift was not ſo fortuitouſly diſpenſed as to be communicated without 
any diſcrimination of perſons. And this indeed all forts of men 
have generally concluded upon; and therefore the old Heathens 
themſelves, that only ſought after a ſpirit of divinations, were wont 
in a folemn manner to prepare and fit themſelves for receiving the 
influx thereof, as R. Albo hath truly obſerved, Maam. III. c. 8. 
mn mw Pry mon mon un The ancient Gentiles 
“ made themſelves images, and offered prayers and frankincenſe to 
<« the ſtars, that by this means they might draw down a ſpiritual 
« influence from ſome certain ſtars upon their image. Fe or this 
« influence ſlides down from the body of the ſtar upon the man 
<« himſelf, who is alſo corporeal, and by this means he foretells what 
<« ſhall come to paſs.” And thus, as he further obſerves, the ne- 
cromancers themſelves were wont to uſe many ſolemn rites 3nd cere- 
monies to call forth the ſouls of any dead men into themſelves, 
whereby they might be able to preſage future things. But to come 
more cloſely to our preſent argument. Tad Wo 
The qualifications which the Jewiſh doors ſuppoſe neceſſarily 
antecedent to render any one © habilem ad prophetandum“ are 
_ © true probity and piety; and this was the conſtant ſenſe and 
| | 2 2 2 | opinion 
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opinion of all of them univerſally, not excluding; the vulgar. them- 
ſelves. Thus Abarbanel, in Prefat. in 12 Proph. mb N ⁰ mwbrh 
w pn © Pietas inducit Spiritum Sanctum.“ The like we find in 
Maimonides, Mare Nevochim,“ par. II. c. 32. who yet thinks 
this was not enough: and therefore he reckons up this as a vulgar 
error, which yet he fays ſome of their doctors were carried 
away withal, < Quod Deus aliquem eligat & mittat, nulla; habit 
“ ratione an fit ſapiens, &c.”” © That, God may chuſe of men 
« whom he pleaſeth, and ſend him, it matters not whether he be 
<..wiſe and learned, or unlearned and unſkilful, old or young, only 
« that this is required, that. he be a virtuous, good, and honeſt man: 
« for hitherto there was never any that could ſay that God did cauſe 
« the Divine Majeſty to dwell in a vitious perſon, unleſs he had firſt 
t + A RHO : 
But Maimonides himſelf rather prefers the opinion of the wiſe 
. ſages and philoſophers of the Heathens than of-theſe vulgar maſters, 
"which required alſo ſome perfection in the nature of him that 
. ſhould be ſet apart for prophecy, augmented with ſtudy and induſtry; 
„ Whence it cannot be that a man ſhould go to-bed no prophet, 
c and riſe the next day a prophet (as he there ſpeaks), quemad- 
c modum homo qui inopinatò aliquid invenit. And a little after 
he adds, & Fatuos & hujus terræ filios quod attinet, non magis, noſtro 
judicio, prophetare poſſunt, quam aſinus aut rana. 
Theſe perfections then, which Maimonides requires as prepa- 
KB ratory diſpoſitions to render a man a prophet, are of three ſorts, 
- Viz. 1. Acquiſite or Rational; 2. Natural or Animal; laſtly, 
Moral. And according to the difference of theſe he diſtinguiſheth 
the degrees of prophecy, c. 36. “Has autem tres perfectiones, &c.“ 
As to theſe three perfections which we have here comprized, 
« viz, the perfection of the rational faculty acquired by ſtudy, 
© the perfection of the imaginative faculty b birth, and the per- 
« fection of manners or virtuous qualities by purifying and free- 
« ing the heart and affections from all ſenſual pleaſures, from all 
<« pride, and from all fooliſh and peſtilent deſire of glory; as to theſe 
« I ſay, it is evident that they are differently, and not in the ſame 
c degree, participated by men: and according to ſuch different mea- 
© ſures of participation the degrees of the prophets are alſo to be 
% >: - | | a? | 
Thus Maimonides, who indeed in all this did but aim at this 
technical notion of his, that all prôphecy is the proper reſult of 
» _ theſe perfections, as a form ariſing out of them all as out of its 
elements compounded together. For it is plain that he thqught 
there was a kind of prognoſtic virtue in ſouls themſelves, which was 
in this manner to be excited; which was the opinion of ſome phi- 
loſophers, among which Plutarch lays down his ſenſe in this man- 
ner, according to the minds of many others; H vx» ow. Ha- 
rise sx iir d, M inoaox 724 (wuolg wore viÞ25y + N Ex806% 
n vb, TUPABT& bn a ; THY wpec T6 ntov dd auths v (orguany 
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„ The ſoul doth not then firſt of all attain a prophetical energY 
« when it leaves the body as a cloud; but it now hath it already; 
« only the is blind of this eye, becauſe of her concretion with this 
« mortal body.“ This philofopher's opinion Maimonides was more 
ce than prone to, however he would diſſemble it, and therefore he 
ſpeaks of an impotency to prophecy, ſuppoſing all thoſe three qua- 
lifications named before, as of the ſuſpenſion of the act of ſome. 
natural faculty. So chap. xxxii. “ Meo judicio res hic ſe habet 
« ſicut in miraculis, &c:” * In my judgement,” faith he, © the 
« matter here is juſt ſo as it is in miracles, and bears proportion 
« with them. For natural reaſon requires, that he who by his 
<« nature is apt to prophely, and is diligently taught and inſtructed, 
« and of fit. age, that ſuch a one ſhould propheſy ; but he that 
« notwithſtanding cannot do fo, is like to one that cannot move his 
hand, as Jeroboam, or one that cannot ce, as thoſe that could 
<« not ſee the tents of the King of Syria (as it is in the ſtory of 
« Eliſha).” And again, chap. xxxy1. he further beats upon. this 
<« ſtring, “ Si vir quidam ita comparatus fuerit, nullum dubium eſt 
&« fi facultas ejus imaginatrix (quæ in ſunimo gradu perfectæ eſt, 
« & influentiam ab intellectu ſecundum perfectionem ſuam ſpecula- 
tc tivam accipit) laboraverit & in operatione fuzrit, illum non nifi 
« res divinas & admirandas apprehenſurum, nihil præter Deum & 
« ejus angelos viſurum, nullius denique' rei ſcientiam habiturum & 
ce curaturum, niſtearum quæ vere ſunt & quæ ad communem ho- 
« minum ſpectant utilitatem. This opinion of Maimonides I 
find not any where entertained, but only by the author of the book 
Cozri. That which ſeems to have led him into this conceit was 
his miſtaken ſenſe (it may be) of ſome paſſages in the ſtory of the 
kings that ſpeak of © the ſchools of the Prophets,” and the like, of 
which more hereafter. _ e eee 
But I know no reafon ſufficient to infer any ſuch thing as the 
prophetical ſpirit from the higheſt improvement of hatural or moral 
endowments. And I cannot but wonder how Maimonides could 
reconcile” all this with the right notion of prophecy, which muſt 
of ' neceſſity include a divine inſpiration, and = 16 Sl may free] 
be beſtowed'by God where and upon whom he pleaſeth. Thoug 
indeed common reaſon will teach us, that it is not likely that God 
would extraordinarily inſpire any men, and ſend them thus ſpecially 
authorized by himſelf to declare his mind authentically to them, 
and dictate what his truth was, who were themſelves vitious and of 
unhallowed lives; and fo indeed the Apoſtle Peter, 2 Epiſt. ch. i. 
tells us plainly, they were “ holy men of God who ſpake as they 
<. were moved by the Holy Ghoſt.” Neither is it probable that 
thoſe who were any way of crazed minds, or who were inwardly of 
inconſiſtent tempers by reaſon of any perturbation, could be very 
fit for theſe ſerene impreſſions. A troubled fancy could no more 
receive theſe ideas of divine truth to be impreſt upon it, and clearly 
reflect them to the underſtanding, than a cracked glaſs or troubled 
water can reflect ſincerely any image to be made upon them. And 
'; | Ku | <4 therefore 
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tacrefore the Hebrew doctors univerſally agree in this rule, © That | 
ce the ſpirit of prophecy never reſts upon any hut a holy and wiſe man, 
« one whoſe paſſions are allayed. So the Tv Maſſec Sanhe- 


drin, as it is quoted by R. Albo, Maam. III. c. 10. map ) 


ww3 an BM r x8 Nο³ ανju PR (i. e.) © The ſpirit of pro- 
&« phecy never reſides but upon a man of wiſdom and fortitude, as 
cc alſo upon a rich and great man.” "hy 


ö . » | a "7 * 12 * 
Ihe two laſt qualifications in this rule Maimonides, in his 


« Fundamenta legis,”” hath left out, and indeed it is full enough 
without them. But - thoſe other two qualifications of wiſdom and 
fortitude are conſtantly laid down by them in this argument. And 
ſo we find it aſcribed to the author of this canon, Who is ſaid ta 
be R. Jochanan, c. 4. Gem. Nedar.” na pn ps fam 1 un 
mw nwo (i. e.)] R. Jochanan ſays, God doth. not make 
cc his Schechina to reſide upon any but a rich and humble man, a 
« man of fortitude, all which we learn from the example of Moſes 
<« our maſter.” Where by fortitude they mean nothing elſe but 
that power whereby a good man ſubdues his animal part; for 
ſo, I ſuppoſe, I may ſafely tranſlate that ſolution of theirs which 
J have ſometime met with, and I think in “ Pirke Avoth,” may mn 
yn WW wan © Who is the man of fortitude? It is he that 
c ſubdues his figmentum malum,” by which they meant no- 
thing elſe. but the ſenſual or animal part: of which more in 
another diſcourſe. And thus they give us another rule as it were 
paraphraſtical upon the former, which I find“ Gem. Schab.“ c. 2. 
where, glancing at that contempt which the wiſe man in Eccleſiaſtes 


Eaſt upon mirth and laughter, they diſtinguiſh of a twofold mirth, 


the one divine, . the other mundane, and then ſum' up 11 
theſe mundane and terrene affections which this Holy Spirit wi 

not reſide with, rr r N mary pp 8 mW noaw w 
pw np r5) The divine preſence, or Spiritus Sanctus,“ 
e doth not reſide where there is grief and dull ſadneſs, laughter, 
« and lightneſs of behaviour, impertinent talk or idle diſcourſe; 
© but with due and innocuous chearfulneſs it loves to reſide, ac- 
« cording to that which is written concerning Eliſha, © Bring me 
« now a minſtrel: and it came to paſs when the minſtrel played, 


Lethe hand of the Lord was upon him, 2 Kings iii.” Where we 


ſee that temper of mind principally required by them is a free chear- 
fulneſe, in oppoſition to all pane | anger, or any other fad and me- 
lanchcly paſſions. So “ Gem, Peſac.“ c. 6. =pw.mnw_ mw o 


pn mae m Wan ER NBp pn EIN M an u 
12D Every man when he is in paſſion, if he be a wiſe man, his 


viſdom is taken from him; if a prophet, his prophecy ), 
= The firſt part of this aphoriſm 5 there declare by the example 
of Moſes, who they ſay propheſied not in the wilderneſs after the 
return of the ſpies that brought an ill report of the land of Canaan, 


by reaſon of his indignation againſt them: and the laſt part from 
the example of the prophet Ei 


4j 2 Kings iii, 15. of which mote 
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hereafter, Thus, in the book Zohar, wherein moſt of. the ancient 
Jewiſh traditions are recorded, col. 408. & RNYAWT In RN 
151 12*Yp im BW © Behold, we plainly ſee that the divine pre- 
ſence doth not reſide with ſadneſs, but with, chearfulneſs: if there 
« be no eee it will not abide there; as it is written con- 
<« cerning Eliſha, who ſaid, Give me now a minſtrel. But from 
« whence learn we that the ſpirit of God will not reſide with heavi- 
« neſs? From the example of Jacob, for that, all that while he 
« grieved for Joſeph, the Shechinah or the Holy Spirit did forſake 
him.“ For fo they had alſo a common tradition, that Jacob pro- 
pheſied not that time while his grief for the loſs of his ſon Joſeph - 
remained with him. 80 L. Toſiphta, Tm FM Dede e 
- mοσ n n 858 Fay © The ſpirit of prophecy dwells not with . 
« ſadneſs, but with chearfulneſs. I will not here diſpute the punc= 
tualneſs of theſe traditions concerning Moſes and Jacob, though I 
doubt not but the main ſcope of them is true, viz. that the ſpirit of 
prophecy uſed not to reſide with any black or melancholy paſſions, 
but required a ſerene and pacate temper of mind, it being itſelf of 

à mild and gentle nature; as it was well obſerved, concerning the 
Holy Ghoſt in another notion by Tertullian, in his “ De Specta- 
<« culis,” « Deus præcepit Spiritum Sanctum, utpote pro naturæ ſuz, 
bono tenerum & delicatum, tranquillitate & lenitate, & quiete & 
pace tractare; non furore, non bile, non ira, non dolore in- 
« quietare,” | 1 | PW” 

Now. according to this notzon I think we have gained ſome. 
light for the further underſtanding of ſome paſſages in Pſalm li. 
which the Chaldee paraphraſt and Hebrew commentators alſo un- 
derſtand of the ſpirit of prophecy which was taken from David 
in that time of his & ſorrow and grief of mind,“ upon the reflection 
of his ſhameful miſcarriage in the matter of Uriah; and this is 
called, ver. 12. n272 &a free ſpirit, or a ſpirit of alacrity and 
„liberty of mind, acting by generous and noble and free im- 
e pulſes upon it:“ and, ver. 8. it paraphraſed by joy and gladneſs, 
as being that temper of mind which is moſt libera ly moved upon 
and acted; as likewiſe, ver. 12. a like periphraſis is uſed of it, & the 
« joy of God's ſalvation; and, ver. 10. David thus prayeth for 
the reſtauration of it to him, and the eftabliſhing him in the firm 
poſſeſſion of it, ( Create in me a clean heart, O God, win Dr mnt 
<«< »27pa and renew a fixed ſpirit within me.“ As if he had faids 
thy Holy Spirit of prophecy dwells in 10 unhallowed minds, but 
with purity and holineſs; and when theſe are violated, that pre- 
<« ſently departs; the holy and the impure ſpirit cannot converſe 
* together : therefore cleanſe my heart of all pollution, that this 
% divine gueſt, being reſtored to me, may find a conſtant habitation 
within me.” And thus both Raſi and Abenezra gloſs. on this 
place ; but eſpecially R. Kimchi, who purſues this ſenſe very argely + 
and fo before them the Talmudiſts had expounded it, Gem. 
2 4 T Joma, 
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ce . c. 2. where they thus deſcant upon thoſe words, ver. 11. 
“ "Take not thy Holy Spirit from me, and tell us how David was 
puniſhed by leproſy and double excommunication; one from this 
ſpirit, —pbrppn ene won win i | by. fn nw 
nw 121 which words I find moſt corruptly tranſlated by Vor- 
ſtius in his comment upon Maimonides's “ Fundamenta legis.” ' 
I ſhould therefore thus render them in their native and genuine 
ſenſe, Per ſex menſes erat David leproſus (viz. propter peccatum 
« in negotio Uriæ admiſſum), & ſeparabant ſe ab eo viri ſynagogæ 


te magnæ, atque ablata eſt ab eo Shechinah (i. e. ſpiritus prophe- _ 


tc ticus). Primum conſtat ex Pſalm, cxix. ubi dicitur, Revertantur 
ce ad me timentes te, & ſcientes teſtimonia tua:* alterum ex Pfalm 
& Ii. ubi dicitur, -Fac revertatur ad me lætitia ſalutis tuæ.“ oy 
But it is now time to look a little into that place which the maſ- 
ters conſtantly refer to in this notion, viz. 1 Kings iii. where when 
the Kings of Iſrael and Judah and Edom in their diſtreſs for water, 
upon their warlike expedition againft the king of Moab, came to 


Eliſha to enquire of God by him, the prophet Eliſha (ver. 14), 


ſeems to have been moved with indignation againſt the King of 
Iſrael, and fo makes a very unwelcome addreſs to him, “ Surely were 
<« it not that J regard the preſence of Jehoſaphat the King of Judah, ' 
& J would not look toward thee, nor ſee thee” ; and then it fol- 
lows ver. 15.“ But now bring me a minſtrel: and it came to 
„ paſs when the minſtrel played, that the hand of the Lord came 
« upon him,” Which words are thus expounded by R. D. Kim- 
chi, out of the Rabbines (with which R. S. Jarchi and R. L. Ben 
Gerſom agree for the ſubſtance of his meaning) ν⏑ο wor ' 
nb pdrnbaw © Qur doctors tells us, that from that day wherein 
« his maſter Elijah was took up into heaven, the ſpirit of prophecy 
“ remained not with him for a certain time; for, for this Cauſe he 
« was very ſorrowful, and the divine ſpirit doth not reſide with 
cc heavineſs.” Others ſay, that, by reaſon of the indignation he 
conceived againſt the king of Iſrael, he was “ diſquieted in his mind; 
and touching this they ſay, That whenſoever a prophet is diſ- 
« turbed through anger or paſſion, the Holy Spirit forſakes him, 
From whence learn we this? From the example of Eliſha, who 
« faid, Give me a minſtrel.“ £ EM 
Thus we may by this time ſee the reaſon why muſical- inſtru- 
ments were fo frequently uſed by the-prophets, eſpecially the Ha- 
giographi; which indeed ſeems to be nothing elſe but that their 
minds might be thereby put into a more compoſed, liberal, and 
chearful temper, and ſo the better diſpoſed and fitted for the tranſ- 
portation of the prophetical ſpirit, So we have heard before out 
of 1 Chron. ch. xxv. how Aſaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, compoſed 
their rapt and divine poems at the ſound of the choir-muſic of the 
temple, Another famous place we find for this purpoſe, 1 Sam. x, 
which place (as well as the former) hath been (I think) much 
miſtaken and miſinterpreted by ſome of ſinging; whereas certainly 
it cannot be meant of any thing lefs than divine poetry, and a = 
| pofure 
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ure of hymns excited by a divine energy inwardly moving the- - 
_ In — place Ex having — aud Ling of. Had, 
to aſſure him that it was ſo ordained of God, he tells him of ſomne 
events that ſhould occur to him alittle after his departure from him; 
whereof this is one, that meeting with ſome prophets, he himſelf 
ſhould find the impulſes of a prophetical ſpirit alſo moving in him; 
ver. 5. Theſe prophets are thus deſcribed, After that, thou ſhalt 
« come to the hill of God, &c. and it ſhall- come to paſs when 
« thou art come thither to the city, that thou ſhalt meet a company 
« of prophets coming down from the high place, with a pſaltery, 
« and a tabret, and a pipe, and an harp before them; and they 
« ſhall propheſy. | And the ſpirit of the Lord ſhall come upon thee, 
« and thou ſhalt propheſy with them, and fhalt be turned into 
« another man.” Where this muſic which they were accompanied 
with was to vigorate and compoſe their minds, as Kimchi com- 
ments upon the place, wipn m1 »» wa Som fn = amIDSy 
bw Trp n . D, © And before them was a pfal- 
c tery (or Jute), and a tabret, and a pipe, and an harp: foraſmuch 
cc as the Holy Spirit dwells no where but with alacrity and chear- 
« fulneſs; and they propheſied, that is, as Jonath the Targumiſt 
& expounds it, they praiſed God: as if he had faid, Their prophe- 
« cies were ſongs and praiſes to God, uttered by the Holy Ghoſt.” 
Thus he. Sy SY * TON A dr 
Now as this divine ſpirit thus actuated free and chearful ſouls, fo 
the evil ſpirit actuated ſad, melancholy minds, as we heard before, 
and as we may ſee in the example of Saul. And indeed that evil 
ſpirit which is Lid to have poſſeſſed him, ſeems to be nothing elſe 
originally .but anguith and grief of mind, however wrought upon by 
ſome tempting inſinuations of an evil ſpirit. And this ſometime 
inſtigated him to prophecy after the faſhion of ſuch melancholy - 
fury, 1 Sam. xviii. 10. © And it came to paſs on the morrow, 
that the evil ſpirit from God came upon Saul, and he propheſied 
in the midſt of the houſe; which Jonathan renders by 1wnwr 
rA aa “ infanivit in medio domũs, or, as Kimchi expounds 
the paraphraſt, Faw 1197 i n © locutus eſt verba ſtultitiæ.“ 
So alſo R. Solomon upon the place expounds it to the ſame pur- 
poſe. . 6 TEES Oe mL 5 
So that according to the ſtrain of all the Jewiſn ſcholiaſts, by 
this evil ſpirit of Saul nothing elſe is here meant but a melancholy 
kind of madneſs, which made him propheſy or ſpeak diſtractedly 
and inconſiſtently. To theſe we may add R. L. B. Gerſom, 
rid mm mana Bihar. tend Fran nz mn mr 
He ſpake in the midſt of the houſe very confuſedly, by reaſon of 
that evil ſpirit.” Now as this evil ſpirit was indeed fundamen- 
tally, as I ſaid, nothing elſe but a ſour and diſtracted temper. of 
mind ariſing from the terrene dregs of melancholy, grief, and ma- 
lice, when Saul was at that time vexed; ſo the proper cure of it 
was the harmony and melody of David's muſic, which 3 
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46 Or TrE: DISPOSTTTON:S, &ec. | 
fore made uſe of to compoſe his mind, and to. allay theſe turbulent 
paſſions. And that was the reaſon (as I hope by this time it ap- 
pears) why this muſic was fo frequently uſed, viz. to compoſe the 
animal part, that, all kind of perturbations being diſpelled, anda 
fine gentle yaaom. or tranquillity uſhered in, the ſoul might be the 
better diſpoſed: for the divine breathings of the prophetical- ſpirit, 
which enter not at random into any fort of men. M. vg (odds 
opyeroy O ire , xpovijucrey rat mAnTIC prov d v⁰ v7 aura. as Philo 
hath well 1 it upon this occaſion; theſe divine breathings 
enter only into thoſe minds that were fitly diſpoſed for them by 
moral and and acquiſite qualifications. F of ROLL: RD 


e H A P. IX. oy 


Of the Sons or Diſciples of the Prophets. An account of 2 chools. 
F prophetical education, as at Naioth in Rama, at Jeruſalem, Bethel, 

; Leh Gilgal, &c. Several paſſages in the Hiſtoral Books of 
Scripture pertinent to this argument explained. ' . 1 


AN therefore we find alſo frequently ſuch paſſages in Scrip- 
ture as ſtrongly inſinuate to us that anciently many were trained 
fo up in a way of ſchool diſcipline, that they might become « Can- 
c didati prophetiæ, and were as probationers. of theſe degrees 
which none but God himſelf conferred upon them. Yet while they 
heard others propheſy, there was ſometime an aMatus upon them 
alſo, their ſouls as it were fympathizing (like uniſons in muſic) 
with the fouls of thoſe which were touched by the ſpirit. And 
this ſeems to be the meaning of that ſtory, 1 Sam. xix. where all 
Saul's meſſengers ſent to Naioth in Rama to apprehend David (and 
at laſt he himſelf). are faid to fall a-propheſying. For it is proba- 
ble that the prophecies there ſpoken of were anthems divinely dic- 
tated, or doxologies with ſuch elegant ſtrains of devotion and fancy 
as might alſo excite and ſtir up the ſpirits of the auditors : as often 
we. find that any admirable diſcourſes, in which there is a chearful 
and free flowing forth of a rich fancy in an intelligible, and yet 
extraordinary, way, are apt to beget a ſymbolizing quality of mind 


in a ſtander-by, 


And this notion we now drive is clearly ſuggeſted by the Jewiſn 
writers, 'who tell us that this Naioth in Rama was indeed a ſchool 
of prophetical education, and ſo the Targum -expounds the word 
Naioth, MinefÜmãĩ⁰ a «© Domus doctrine,” i. e. prophetiæ, And 
R. Levi B. G. mnp> wy rn wand wwn ma nw Wen 
mTIR2M © Our maſters ſay, That there was a ſchool for the pro, _ 
* phets near the city of Ramah, to which the prophets congre- 
« gated :*”* and to the like purpoſe R. Solomon. And it is further 
inſinuated that Samuel was the preſident of this ſchoal or college; 
as diſciplining thoſe young ſcholars, and training them up to thoſe 
preparatory qualifications which might more diſpoſe them 5 

2 | phecy, 


* 


| 


hecy, and alfo propheſying to them in ſacred hymns, -or- otherwiſe 
— their ſpirits 9 2 receive ſome tincture of a like kinds 
For ſo we find it ver. 20.“ And when they ſaw the company of 
ce the prophets propheſying, and Samuel ſtanding as appointed 
ce oyer them, the ſpirit of God was upon the meſſengers of Saul, 
« and they alſo propheſied.” Where the Chaldee Paraphraſt tranſ- 


lates wan or prophef ings by prawn © praiſing God with 
85 


facred hymns and halleluj according to the common ſtrain 
of the prophetical degree, which was called © Spiritus Sanctus. 
And ſo R. Kimchi and R. Levi B. G. here aſcribe it f m7» 
6 to the Holy Spirit.” Among theſe prophets it is ſaid &“ Samuel 


« ſtood as appointed over them,“ that is, wr p np 


« he ſtood as a teacher or maſter over them, as the Chaldee pa- 
raphraſt reads it. But R. Levi B. G. ſtrains a little higher, and 
perhaps too high, rer Wey wh im u yarn “ He de- 
<« rived forth from himfelf, of his ewn prophetical ſpirit, by way 
« of emanation, upon them.“ Though this kind of language be 
very ſuitable to the notions of thoſe maſters: who will needs per- 


ſuade us that almoſt all the prophets propheſied by virtue of ſome 


influence raying forth from the ſpirit of ſome other prophet into 
them; and Moſes himſelf they make the common conduit th 

whom all prophetical influence was conveighed to the reſt of the 
po A conceit, I think, a little too nice ang ſubtile to be 
under 4 + 


But to return; upon this ground we have ſuggeſted, theſe diſ. 


ciples of the prophets are called wam 112 Sons of the pro- 
« phets;”” and theſe are they which are meant, 1 Sam. x. 5. (the 
place we named hefore) in, thoſe words, was San © a. com- 
« pany of the prophets,” that is, as the Targum renders it, ip 


pb ©« Ccatus ſcribarum,“ a company of ſcribes (for ſo theſe _ 


oung ſcholars were anciently called); or if you pleaſe rather in 


imchi's language, mn won 1» ervnrn 5 wap mvp 


191 yn ern wn vm Hr SIM wap <A company 
of ſcribes, that is, ſcholars ;: for the ſcholars of the wiſe men 
« were called ſcribes: for they were the ſcholars of the greater 
<« prophets, and theſe ſcholars were called the ſons of the prophets. 
« Now the greater [prophets which lived in that time from Eli 
6 3 were Samuel, Gad, Nathan, Aſaph, Heman, and Je- 
4 duthun.“ . | = e 

And thus we muſt underſtand the meaning of that queſtion, ver. 
12. © Who is their Father?“ which gave occaſion to that prover- 
bial ſpeech afterwards uſed commonly amongſt the Jews [“ Is Saul 
«® alſo among the prophets ?”] uſed of one that was ſuddenly raiſ- 
ed up to ſome dignity or perfection which by his education he was 
not fitted for. And therefore the Chaldee paraphraſt minding the 
ſcope of the place renders œ ο]ẽ HW © who is their Father, by 
vnd o “ who is their maſter?” which Kimchi approves, and 
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accordingly expounds that proverb in this mann 8 * | 

212 Rv. Din wr mn dna 197; Raw, © When any 

cc one was mounted from a Tov. ſtate to any dignity, they uſed to 
t R. non 


« ſay, Is Saul alſo among the prophets?“ Bu Solomon would 
rather keep the literal ſenſe of thoſe words, . Who is their father?“ 
and therefore ſuppoſeth ſomething more than we here contend 
for, viz. That prophecy was a kind of hereditary thing. For ſo 


he ſpeaks, „Do not wonder for that he is called the Father of 
<« them,” wn mom” naa , that is, © for prophecy is an here- 


<« ditary thing.“ But I think we may content ourſelves with what 
our former authors have told us, to which we may add the teſti- 
mony of R. Levi B. Gerſom, who tells us that theſe prophets here 
ſpoken of were the ſcholars of Samuel, who trained them up to a 


degree of prophetical perfection, and ſo is called their father, bw 


bon Un Nam my PMs ( becauſe that Samuel inftruged 


them and trained them up by his diſcipline to a · degree of pro- 


“ phetical perfection. 5 8 1 
Ot theſe diſciples we find very frequent mention in Scripture ; 
fo 2 Kings iv. we read of the. ſons or “ diſciples of the pfophets 
« in Gilgal.” And chap. vi. Eliſha is there brought in as their 
maſter, at whoſe command they were, and therefore they aſk leave 
to enlarge their dwellings... And Eliſha himſelf was trained up by 
Elijah, as his diſciple; and therefore in 2 Kings iii. it was thought 


all the Jewiſh ſcholiaſts obſerve. And 2 Kings ix, 1. Eliſha ſends 
one of theſe his miniſtring diſciples to anoint Jehu to be king of 
Iſrael. And 1 Kings xx. 35. the young prophet there ſent to re- 
prove Ahab for ſparing Ben-hadad king of Syria is called by the 
Chaldee paraphraſt Nn wwonin van wn rw © cone of the 
« ſons, the diſciples. of the prophets.” And hence it was that 
Amos: urgeth the extraordinarineſs of las commiſſion from God, 


ch. vii. 14. «I was no prophet, nor was I a prophet's fon, mn «+ 


&« m F n n pw. He was not prepared for prophecy, 
< or trained up fo as to be fitted for a prophetical function by his 


4 diſcipleſhip, as Abarbanel gloſſeth upon the place. And there- 
fore divine inſpiration found him out of the ordinary road of pro- 
phets among his herds of cattle, and in an extraordinary way moved 


him to go to Bethel, there to declare God's judgements againſt king 


and people, even in the king's chapel. To conclude, in the New 


Teſtament, when John Baptiſt and our Saviour called diſciples to 
attend upon them, and to learn divine oracles from them, it ſeems to 
have been no new thing, but that which was the common cuſtom 


of the old prophets. _ ; IF 
Now of theſe prophets there were ſeveral ſchools or colleges, as 


nwn 


— 
= 


a reaſon good enough to prove that he was a prophet, for that he 
had been Elijah's diſciple, and poured water upon his hands, as 


the Jews obſerve, in ſeveral cities, according as occaſion was to em- 
ploy them. So we read of “ a college in Jeruſalem,” 2 Rings xxii. 
14. where Huldah the propheteſs ived, which is calle 
* 


* 


. 
6. 
* 


in the original, and by the Chaldee paraphraſt tranſlated Nin Nea, 

* Domus doctrinæ; by Kimchi Win na, & a ſchool.” So 

2 Kings, ch. ii. and iv. we meet with divers places ſet down as 

© thoſe where the reſidence of thoſe ee, prophets was, as Bethel 
i 


and Jericho and Gilgal, &c. So Kimchi obſerves upon the place, 
n mmm wa un o Wal naa Swain 12 en may © As 
<« the ſons of the prophets were in Bethel and Jericho, ſo were 
« there alſo of them in ſeveral other places. And the main reafon 
« why they were thus diſperſed in many of the cities of Iſrael was 
« this, that they might reprove the Iſraelites that were there: and 
« their prophecy was wholly according to the exigency of thoſe 
« times; and therefore it was that their N was not commit - 
« ted to writing.” From hence ſome o 

of a certain a of prophecy, one continually like an evening- 


ſtar ſhining upon the conſpicable hemiſphere, when another was 


ſet. Kimchi tells us of this, myſtical gloſs upon thoſe words, 
1 Sam. iii. 3. Ere the lamp of God went out, y » wr wn 


na pn ypw? Row 12 w-̊-n N wown pn om wn wan 78 


concerning the light of prophecy, according to that ſaying amon 


r dw wow MN un PI 6 Wow © This is ſpoken myſticall 
God 


« our doctors [the ſun riſeth and the fun ſetteth], that is, ere C 
« makes the ſon of one righteous man to ſet, he makes the ſon 


* * * * 


« of another righteous man to riſe.” 


Of Bath Kol, 5. e. Filia Vocis: That it ſutceeded in the 2 
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phecy: - That it was by the Fews counted the loweſt degret of Reve- 
lation. What places in the New Teſtament are to be wnderjiaad of it. 


We ſhould come now briefly to ſpeak of the "higheſt degree of 
Divine inſpiration or prophecy taken in a general fenſe, which was 
the Moſaical. But, before we do that, it may not be amiſs to take 
notice of the loweſt degree of revelation among the Jews, which 


was inferior to all that which they call by the name of Prophecy: 
and this was their dp na, „Bath Kol, Filia vocis, which was 


nothing elſe but ſome voice which was heard as deſcending from 
heaven, directing them in any affair as occaſion ſerved: which kind 
of revelation might be made to one (as Maimonides, Par. II. c. 42. 
„More Nevochim,” tells us) that was no way prepared for pro- 
phecy. 2 2 „ N 2 Ye 5 
cienteſt monuments of Jewiſh learning, which is Pirke R. Eliezer, 
c. 44. and otherwhere very frequently among the Jewiſh writers, 
as that which was a. frequent thing after the ceaſing. of prophe 


| a the Jews; of which more afterward. © Joſephus, Archeol. 


lib. XIII. c. 18. tells a ftory of Hircanus the high-prieft, how he 


heard this voice from heaven, which told him of the victory "—— 


Or Tus SCHOOLS os TRE PROPHETS. 349 


the Jewiſh. writers tell us 


Of this « Filia vocis“ we have mention made in one of the an- 
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a Or YnAT DEGREE or ed 
his ſons had got at Cyzicum againſt Antiochus the , ſame day th 
battle was fought; and en the fays) while he was offering 985 
cenſe in the temple, r Tphmov evtw To veiov 8is Moyers made, he was made 
partaker of a vocal converſe with God, that is by a b ma. D 
This R. Ifaac Angarenſis L. Coſri ſtrongly urgeth againſt the 
'Kaxxai or Scripturarii (a ſort of Jews that reje& all Talmudical tra- 
ditions), that the grand doctors of the Jews received ſuch traditions 
from the LXXII Senators, who were guided either by a 5p Fn, 
or ſomething anſwerable to it, in the truth. of things, after all pro- 
_ 1phecy was ceaſed, Maam. III. $ 41. 995, mmvn va p non "A 
Map rw TB m R322 np k Mp>nba row jaw o moan, 2 1 
Fn 5p Map pra (i. e.) © There is .a tradition that the 
men of the great Sanhedrim were bound. to be ſkilled in the 
< knowledge of all ſciences, and therefore it is much more neceſſary 
& that prophecy ſhould not be taken from them, or that which 
cc ſhould ſupply its room, viz... the daughter of voice, and the like.” 
Thus he, according to the genius of Talmudical learning, is pleaſed 
. to. expound the place Eſay ii. where it is faid, that © a law ſhall go 
forth out of, Zion,” of the conſiſtorial decrees of the judges, 
. rulers, and prĩeſts of the Jews, and the great ſenate of LXXII elders, 
whom he would needs perſuade us to be guided infallibly by this 
->1p. u, or in ſome. other way men ha by ſome divine virtue, 
wer or aſſiſtance always communicated to them, as lufee ot 
eaſt that ſuch an heroical ſpirit as that ſpirit of fortitude which 
belonged to the Judges and Kings of Iſrael, and is called the Spirit 
of God (as Miimonides, in More Nevochim, tells us), had 
1 cleaved to them. 5 
But we ſhall here leave our author to his Judaical ſuperſtition, and 
take notice of two or three places in the New Teſtament which 
ſeem to be underſtood perfectly of this “ Filia vocis,“ which the 
conſtant tradition of the Jews aſſures us to have ſucceeded in the 
+ room. of prophecy. The firſt is John xii. where this heavenly 
voice was conveighed to our Saviour as if it had been the noiſe of 
thunder, but was not well underſtood by all thoſe that ſtood by, 
Who therefore thought that either it thundered, or that it was a 
mighty voice of ſome angel that ſpake to him: ver. 28, 29.“ Then 
came there a voice from heaven, ſaying, I have both glorified my 
name, and will glorify it again. The people therefore that ſtood 
4 by and heard it, ſaid it thundered: others Rid that an angel ſpake 
““ to him.“ 80 Matth. iii. 17. After our Saviour's baptiſm, upon 
his coming out of the water, the Evangelſt tells us, © that the 
« k:avens were opened, and that the ſpirit of God deſcended upon 
him in the ſhape. of a dove, and lo, a voice from heaven, faying, 
This is my beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleaſed. And lait 
of all we meet with this kind of voice upon our Saviour's tranſ- 
figuration, Matth. xvii. 5, 8. which is there ſo deſcribed as com- 
ing out of a cloud, as if it had been loud like the noiſe of thunder, 
_ &. Behold. a bright cloud oyerſhadewed. them, and behold a we 
| | . 


REVELATION Latte, BATH XOL. 25" 
tt out of the cloud, whichſaid, 8 Son, in whom 
< am well pleaſed :** — pies it is d, the — diſciples' 
were then with him in the mount heard, as we are told in the fol- 
lowing verſe, and alſo 2 Pet. i. 17, 18. From Wheneewe are fully 
informed, that it was this “ Filia vocis“ we ſpeak of which came 
for the apoſtles ſakes that were with him, as 4 a teſtimony of that 
« glory and honour with which God magnified his 8on; which 
apoſtles were not yet raiſed up to the degree of prophecy, but only 
made partakers of a voice inferior to it. e words are theſe, 
cc received from God the Father honour 420 glory, when there came 
« ſuch a voice to him from the excellent glory, inis is my beloved 
« Son, in whom I am well pleaſed. . this voice whith came 
<« from heaven Wwe heard when we were with him in the holy .. 
« mount.” Now'that' this was that very d na we ſpeak & « 
which was inferior to prophecy,” we may ſufficiently learn from the 

next verſe, We have alſo a more ſure word of prophecy ;** for 
indeed true prophecy was counted: much more authentieal than this 
op na, as being a divine inſpiration into the mind of the prophet; 
which this was not, but only a voice that moved their exterior 
ſenſes; and by the mediation thereof informed their minds. And, 
mus we ne with this r rn 


CHA P. XI. the. 


Of 1 high degree of Divine Inſpiration ; viz. the l, nical. "Four 
4 2 an the Divine Revelations made 550 and to _ 
rofl of the Prophets. How the doctrine of” men prophetically's 
ta ro ſelf” by miracles, or by its v 45 oſonableneſs. * The | 
| thy and"agretable between an 91 mi and divine truth. 


WE now come briefly to _— into the high degree of di- 
vine inſpiration, which Was the M oſaical, that by which the law 
was given; and this we may beſt do by ſearching * the characte- 
rictical differences of Moſes's inſpiration from that which was tech- 
nically called Prophecy. And theſe we ſhall take out of Maimo- 
' nides's “ De Fund. Legis, c. 7. where they are fully-deſcribed 
according to the general ſtrain of all the rabbinical” doctrine deli- 
vered upon this argument. 
The Ert is, that Moſes was made partaker of theſe divine reve- 
lations per vigiliam, whereas God manifeſted himſelf to all the other 
prophets in a dream or viſion when their ſenſes were &pyet; wn - 
8 5572 Dan bw ‚ο²)Wᷓ n 55 i n Fen ns ha w 
mm wm "m7 121 eee ere What is the dif- 
4 ference between the prophecy of Moſes and the propheſy of all 
«© other prophets ? All other 3 did propheſy in a dream or * 
« ſion: but Moſes our maſter when he was Waking and ſtanding, 
c cording to wat is written, (Numb. vii. 89.) And when lokes = 
was gone into the tabernacle of * to ſpeak with him -v 
| i. e. : # 
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352 _ Foux DIFFERENCES - zzTween Tue” © © 
(i. e. God), then he heard theyoice of one ſpeaking unto him. By 
which place in Numbers, it appears he had free recourſe to this hea» 
venly oracle at any time. And therefore the Talmudiſts have a rule, 
nba N c ο² w vs ma N ny 225 Nwp | That Moſes had 
4 never any prophecy in the night-time, i. e. in a dream Or viſion of 
.< the night,“ as the other prophets had. __ 


The ſecond difference is, that Moſes propheſied without the 
_ mediation. of any angelical power, by an influence derived imme- 
diately from God; whereas in all other prophecies (as we have 
ſhewed heretofore) ſome angel ſtill appeared to the prophet, 
7 i abb en y ZIRam All prophets did prophecy by the 
.« help or miniſtry of an angel, and therefore they did ſee that which 
„ they ſaw in parables, or under ſome dark fepreſentation; but 
« Moſes propheſied without the miniſtry of an angel.” This he 
proves from Numb. xii. 8. where God ſays of Moſes, „I will ſpeak 
% with him mouth to mouth; and ſo Exod. xxxiii. 11. The 
.« Lord ſpake unto Moſes face to face,” 1 TVS 
But we muſt not here ſo much adhere to that expoſition- which 
Maimonides and the reſt of his countrymen give us of this place, as 
to forget what we are told in the New IT aftament concerning the mi- 
niſtry of angels which God uſed in giving the law itſelf : and fo St. 
Dae 3-5 diſcourſeth of it, Acts vii. 53; and St, Paul to the Gala- 
tians, ch. iii. tells us, „the law was given by the diſpoſition of 
« angels in the hands of a mediator,” that is, Moſes, the mediator 
then between God and the people. And therefore I ſhould rather 
think the meaning of thoſe words © face to face“ to import the 
clearneſs and evidence of the intellectual light wherein God appeared 
to Moſes, which was greater than any of the prophets were made 
partakers of. And therefore the old tradition goes of them, that 
they aw W, mon- rrabpppa © in ſpeculo non lucido,” 
whereas Moſes ſaw “ in ſpeculo lucido, & A' ainyudrer, as Philo 
tells us (together with Maimonides) in his book, ,« Quis rerum 
e divin. heres ſit;“ that is, without any impreſſions or images of 
things in his imagination in an hieroglyphical way, as. was. wont to 
be in all dreams and viſions; but by characterizing all immediately 
upon his underſtanding ; though otherwiſe much of the law was 
indeed almoſt little more for the main ſcope and aim of it but an 
emblem or allegor x. £ VF 
But there may be yet a farther meaning of thoſe words © face to 
<& face,” and that is the friendly and amicable way whereby all di- 
vine revelations were made to Moſes; for ſo it is added in the text, 
&« as a man ſpeaketh unto his friend.“ | | 0871 - 
And this is the third difference which Maimonides affigns, viz. 
. Banpnoy. g .²ðƷWƷͥeaan WRT. wan > © All the other prophets 
cc. were afraid and troubled and fainted ; but Moſes. was not fo : 
| . < for the Scripture ſaith, God ſpake to him as a man ſpeaks to his 
= & friend ' that is to ſay, As a man is not afraid to hear the words 
iF bf his friend, fo was Moſes able to underſtand the words of pro- 
« phecy without any diſturbance and aſtoniſhment of mind.” "i 
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The fourth and laſt difference is the liberty of Moſes's ſpirit to 
prophecy at all times, as we heard before out of Numb. vii. 89. 
He might have recourſe at any time to the facred oracle (in the 


tabernacle) which ſpake frem between the Cherubins: and ſo 
Maimonides lays down. this difference, mwonn pr won 


ur - None of the prophets did prophecy at what time 
< they would, fave Moſes, who was cloathed with the Holy Spirit 
„ when he would, and the ſpirit of prophecy did abide upon him: 
cc neither had he need to prediſpoſe his mind, or prepare himſelf 
<« for it, for he was always diſpoſed and in readineſs as a miniſtrin 
angel; and therefore could he propheſy at what time he w 


- « according. to that which was ſpoken in Numb. ix. 8. Parry 


cc you here a little, and I will hear what the Lord will command con- 
<« cerning you.“ Thus Maimonides; who, I think, here ſomewhat 
hyperbolizeth, and ſcarce ſpeaks conſiſtently with the reſt of the 
ebrew maſters. For we may remember what we heard before con- 
cerning the Talmudical tradition, that Moſes's mind was indiſpoſed 
for prophecy when he was tranſported with indignation againſt the 
ſpies; though I think it is moſt probable that he had a greater liberty 
of propheſying than any other of the prophets hau. 
Now this clear diſtin kind of inſpiration made immediately 
upon an intellectual faculty in a familiar way, which we ſee was the 
« Gradus Moſaicus, was moſt fit and proper for laws to be admi- 
niſtred in, which was excellently took notice of by Plutarch in that 


diſcourſe of his, wy; 18 pb xp tupehe „ Thr Tian where he tells 


us the poetry that was uſually interlaced with riddles and parables 

was taken away in his time, and a more familiar way of prophecy 

broughe in; though he by a Gentile ſuperſtition applies that to his 

Pythia; e. a v Ne rn nat yauooa; va au xe? 

od, Bru Nννννννẽ . ee Tot; xpwpiracy &. * God hath 
his 


<« now taken away from his oracles poetry, and the variety of 


cc dialect, and circumlocution, and obſcurity; ant hath ſo ordered 
them to ſpeak to thoſe that conſult them, as the laws do to the 
cc cities under their ſubjection, and kings to their people, and 
<« maſters to their ſcholars, in the moſt intelligible and perſwaſive 
c language.” But by Plutarch's leave this character agrees neither 
to his Pythia, nor indeed to Moſes himſelf (who put a veil upon 
his face in giving the law itſelf to the ), but to our Saviour 
alone, the diſpenſer of the true law of inwardly to the ſouls of 
men; and therein converſing with them, not ſo'much'wpoauny 
ons; as „ gde , not ſo much © face to face 'as mind to 
* oo „„ Os. 75 „„ LS, e babe 
Me have now ſeen. what is this ©. Gradus propheticus Moſaicus, 
which indeed e Yay e be tranſcendent and extraordi- 
nary, becauſe it was the baſis of all future prophecy among the 


Jews; for all the proph D at that, to eſtabliſi and con- 
e practical obſervation of it; and 


firm the law of Moſes, as to 
therefore it was alſo ſo ſtrongly manifeſted to the Iſraelites by ſigns 
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354 Foun DIFFERENCE $8; &s. 
and miracles done in the fight of all the people, and his fainiliarity 
and acquaintance with heaven teſtified to mem all, the divine votes 
being heard by them all at mount Sinai; which' diſpenſation 

amounted at leaſt to as much as a p u to the very lowelt of 


the people. All which: conſiderations pat R. Phineas into ſuch an 


admiration of this d 47 33: or deute montis Sinai“ (as the 
doctors are wont to call it), that he determines in Pirke Eliezer, 
“ That all this generation that heard the voice of the holy bleſſed 
God, was worthy to be accounted as the miniſtring angels.” 
But what that voice was which they heard, the latter Jews are fcarce 
well agreed: but Maimonides, according to the moſt received opi- 
nion, in More Nevochim,“ p. ii. c. 35 tells that they only heard * 
thoſe firſt words of the law iin&ly; vis.” „Lam the Lord thy 


_ God, and; © Thou ſhalt have none other Gods, &c.“ and dut 


only the ſound of all the reſt of the words in which the remainder 


the law was given; and this, as he ſays, was & the great fer d 


<«<- that ſtation,” ſo much ſpoken of by the Ancients.. 

And here by the way we may take notice, that that divine ip 
ration which is conveighed to any one man primarily benefits 
but himſelf; and therefore many times, as Maimenides tells us, "Y 
reſted in this private uſe, not olofting any elſe but-thoſe to'Whom 
it: came. And the reaſon of this is — for that ati-inſpiration 
abſtractly conſidered can only ſatisfy the mind of him to whom it 
is made, of its own authority and authenticalngſs (as we have fhews 
ed before); and therefore that one man may know that another 
hath. that doctrine revealed to him by a prophetical ſpirit which be 
delivers, he muſt alſo either be inſpired, and fo be “ in pro⸗ 
«* phetico” in a trus ſenſe, or be confirmed in the belief df it by. 
ſome miracle, whereby it may appear that God hati committed his 
truth to-ſuch an one, by giving him ſome ſignal power in alrer11 
the courſe of nature; which indeed was the way by which the pro- 
phets of old ordinarily confirmed their doctrine, when they deliver- 
ed any thing new to the people; which courſe our: Saviour himſelf 
and his difciples alſo took to confirm the truth of the. Goſpel ; or 
elſe there muſt be ſo much reaſonableneſs in che thing itſeliꝭ as that 
by moral arguments it may be ſufficient to beter a bejief it the 


minds of ſober and good men. : Fan 


And I with this eg of dee acquainted me Std 
truth were better known amongſt us; for when We have one at. 
tained to a true ſanctiſied frame of mind, we have then attained to 
the end of all prophecy, and ſee all divine truth that tendg 'ro"thie 


_ falvation of our ſouls in i che divine light, which always ſhin in tlie 


purity: and holineſs of the ne creature, and ſo need no fürtiier mi- 
racle to confirm us in iti And indeed that God like glor and: mal 
jeſty which appears in the naked ſimplicity of true g Sede Will 
by its on connateneſsrand- e UN al bars Dy 
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* Prophecy noted gs | («fe mous Epotha by the Jews. The reſtoring 


the Prophetical Spirit by. Chriſt. Some paſſages ta this purpoſe 
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which we find any mention of ;; and as, a coronis to this diſcourſe we 
ſhall further enquire. a littl &« what, . of time it was in which 


ce this prophetical ſpiri in the ewiſh and: Chriſtian 
« church. In which 3 becauſe 1 8 of — itſelf 
is in a manner ſilent, we muſt appeal to back hi as are like 


to be moſt autlientical in this buſineſs. 

And « for the period of time when it 2 in the Jewiſh, 2” 
I find c our Chriſtian writers difering. .,.Juſtim Martyr. would 
perſuade us that it was not till the & Ara Chriſtiana.” This he in- 
culcates often in his Dialogue » with, Trypho, the Jew, Odio) . 
vir. Ups "travoale. 375 fer . 2e, ih, ors pm Hake, Ht 
20. load Xpiro5 val Us oth xa} ira, “ There never ceaſed in 

our nation either 4 ince, till Jeſus Chriſt was both 

« fo and had ſuffered,” Ando o he often gets tells us that John 
| the Baptiſt was the laſt prophet , 
_ ceit he. ſeems. to Have made ſo (nes: » of, as thinking to bring in 
our Saviour, « lumine ; Prophetges”s with the greater ak Act 
divine. authority, as omiſed Meſſiah into the world. yur 
Clemens Alexandrinus . much trulier, With che conſent of 
Jewiſh antiquity, reſolved us, that all prophecy determined in 
Malachy, in his Strom. lib. I, where he numbers up. all, the oy 
phets of the Jeu, thirty-five” in all, and Malachy as the laſt 

hough, indeed, the 1 I Sep i fifty-five. prophets and 
propheteſſes together, Gem. N 20 45 D] n nb un 
FRA 200 Wa -u. 7] The Rab bbins. ſay that there were 

4B prophets and propheteſſes that did — 9 2 to r! 
< Iſtaelites:? which bf Þ they had reckoned: almoſt» up, 2 — 
us Malach was the laſt & png and that he was contem 
with Morden? Daniel, Haggai, Zacharie, and ſome others (wh 
prophecies are not extant), whom for their number fake ork DS 
reckon up, who all eee in the ſecond year of Darius. But 
commonly they make © theſe three, Hlaggah t, Zacharie, and 
Malachy, to be the laſt of the. 47 * and 
x. 80 Maſſec Sotah; cl where the Miſnical. doctors 
tell us, that from the time in which "al = firſt prophets. ar 
the, urim and thummirm _— and the Gemarifts fiy that 

a 2 


the. Jewiſh church; which con- 


them Wai 


t 


pired, ind there was left, ag they ſay, only a & Bath Kol” to ſucceed 
90 we are told Gem. Sanhedfim, 


wr 


forty years. So the author of the book C * 9 39. 
The con- 


out of an Hiſtorico- cabbaliſtical Treatiſe of R. Abraham Ben Dior. 
and a little after he tells us, that after forty years their „ fapientes“ 
were called ſenators, win ,] p! DH DH NH h] - I 
-m -en © after forty years were paſſed, all the wiſe men 
« were called the men of the great fynagogue.“ And therefore 
the author of that book ufeth this æra of the ceffatiort of pro- 
phecy; and fo this is commonly noted as a famous epocha amon 

all their chronologers, as the book Juchaſin, the Seder Olam 
Zuta, as R. David Gantz hath fummed them all up in his chro- 
nological hiſtory put forth lately by Vörſtius. The like may be 
obſerved from 1 Maccab. ix. 27. and chap. iv. 46. and chap. xiv. 41. 
This Ceffation of prophecy determined as it were all that old 
diſpenſation wherein God hath manifeſted himſelf to the Jews under 
the law, that ſo that growing old and thus wearing away, they might 
expect that new diſpenſation of the Mefliah which had been pro- 
miſed fo long beſore, and which ſhould again reſtore this prophe- 
tical ſpirit more abundantly,” And o this interſtitium of pro- 
pheſy is inſinuated by Joel ii. in thoſe words concerning the later 
times; „ In thoſe days ſhall your ſons and your daughters pro- 
* phefy, &c.” And fo St. Peter, Ads ii. makes uſe of the place 
to take off that admiration with the Jews were poſſeſſed withal to fee 
ſo plentiful an effuſion of the prophetical ſpirit again: and therefore 
this : of prophecy is called the teſtimony of Jefus in the Apo- 
calypſe, ch. xp. : | 42 EF 8 o ue £45 2 14 


* 


According to chis notion we muſt underſtand that paſſage in John 
vii. 39. The Holy Ghoſt was not yet given, becauſe Jefus was 
4 not yet glorified.” To which that in Epheſ. iv. © He aſcended 
up on high, and gave gifts unto men,” phinly anſwers : as 275 | 
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wiſc the anſwer which the Chriſtians at Epheſus made to Paul, 
Acts xix, when he aſked them whether they had received the Holy 
Ghoſt, *« That ay knew not whether there was a Holy Ghoſt,” 


1 


(that is) whether there were any extraordinary ſpirit, or ſpirit 


Perner, Lay I 


We come now briefly to diſpatch the fecond enquiry viz. « What 


« time the ſpirjt of prophecy, which was again reſtored by our 


« Saviour, ceaſed in the Chriſtian church“ It may be thought 


« that St. John was the laſt of Chriſtian prophets, for that the Apo- 


calypſe is the lateſt dated of any book which is received into the 
canon of the New Teſtament. But I know no place of Scripture 
that intimates any ſuch thing, as if the ſpirit of prophecy was fo ſoon 


to expire. And, indeed, if we may believe the primitive fathers, it . 


did not; 22 it overlived St. John's time but a little. Euſebius * 
tells us of one Quadratus, % aus ra; Oinhinte Juyaledor Tipodulmny 
xa Neyo 7 & Hay © who together with the daughters 
of Philip * the 15 of prophecy. So the report was. This 
Quadratus; as he tells us, lived in Trajan's time, which was but at 
the beginning of the ſecond century. And a little after, ſpeaking 
of good men in that age, he adds, Ts die  onwpale; sebr: N abr, 
ν,Eñʒ- cr pel dag o. urck teig Tripy ur OM Many ſtrange and admirable 
« virtues of the divine fpirit as yet ſhewed forth themſelves b 
« them,” And the ſame author, lib. IV. $ 18. tells us out * 
Juſtin Martyr, who lived in the middle of the ſecond century, and 
then writ his apology for the Chriſtians, that the gift of prophecy 
was {till to be ſeen in the church, Tpape: N d we ors wixps xa} airs 
xapioudla be had Rinapmy in} Ty Exxnnciac + Yet not long af- 
terward there is little or no remembrance of the prophetical ſpirit 
remaining in the church. Hence the Montaniſts are by ſome of 
the fathers proved to be no better than diſſemblers When they pre- 
tended to the gift of prophecy, for that it was then ceaſed in the 


church. And fo Euſebius tells us, lib. V. & 3. and withal that 


Montanus and his companions only took advantage of that virtue of 
working wonders which yet appeared (as was reported, though 
doubtfully) in ſome places, to make a ſemblance of the ſpirit 
of prophecy; Tar N 4p} Mala, a *Akubiidy xa; Oddo ff 
Ty Opuyias Gf Tirs egarrov Thy wit Ts wpoPuleipw emf waps 
mol; FePrpoppfrov, IIa ye ov na} AM wmapadotonuia: 75 Sele 
xapiouale. oi ri thre vad Nepp kenne intrigues, wir” ward 
w πν, e pode enden nas 0 Ae Lrapyyon; 
Tip ra $:0yAwpirov. 4 But then e pe 

e biades, and Theodotus, raiſe up in many an opinion that they 
« propheſied: and this belief was ſo much the more inereaſed con- 


Hi. n e in, . ]ĩ5’̃ĩð 
+ Vide Juſtin. Mortyr. in Dial. cum Tryphone Judo, wage ity na? fix 1 
rr . abr 9 ets 8" 
e dP DIE ee of et v7 ec OR 


cially did Montanus, - Alci- 
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358. Sour RULES any OBSERVATIONS 
< cerning their propheſying, for that as yet in ſeveral.churches were 
4 wrought many miraculous and ſtüpendous effects of the Holy 
„ Spirit; though yet there was no perfect agreement in cheir opi- 
« nion about this.” e ene he HF, Fas 
To U 0 as (484 | 8 haſten. to an end of this diſcourſe. of 
Yrophecy), there is, indeed, in antiquity more frequent mention of | 
| 55 een the name of Chritt; but leſs is faic 
concerning the prophetical virtue, eſpecially after the ſecond cen- 
tary: That it was rare, and to be ſeen but ſometimes, and more 
obſcurely in ſome few Chriſtians only who had attained to à good 
'  , dYegrae of ſelf-purification, is intimated by that of Origen, in his 
ck book againſt Cellus, ip uot h is Thy int. Þ e See 
Tape dhe, rat. Yuxrs Tp Mwyy x6k Tais dar avrcr ofs unn ag. 


Elos. 50 
n W.. ; 
Same Railes and Obſervations concerning Prophetical Writ in general. 


'WE ſhould now ſhut up all this diſcourſe about prophecy; only, 
before. we conclude, it may not be amils to add a few rules for the 


better underſtanding of prophetical writ in general. 


P . n 


I. The firſt (which yet we ſhall rather put under debate) is con- 
cerning the ſtyle and manner of languaging all pieces of prophecy; 
whether that was not peculiarly the work of the prophet himſelf ; 

whether it does not ſeem that the prophetical ſpirit diftated the mat- 

ter only or principally, yet did leave the words to the prophet him- 
ſidered that God made not uſe of idiots or 


ſelf. It may be conſidered that God made not uſe 
 _ fools to reveal his will by, but ſuch whoſe intellectuals were entire 
and perfect; and that he imprinted ſuch a clear copy of his truth 
upon them, as that it became their own ſenſe, being digeſted Zully 
into their underſtandings; ſo as they were able to deliver and re: 
| 7 it to others as truly as any can paint forth his own thoughts, 
If the matter and ſubſtance of tin s be once lively in the mind, 
ce verba non invita ſequentur ,” 4 according as that matter ope- 
py upon the mind and phantaſy, ſo will the phraſe and language 
be in which it is expreſſed. And therefore I think to doubt he- 
ther the prophets might not miſtake in repreſenting the mind of 
God-in their prophetical inſpirations, is all their words had 
been alſo dictated to them, is to queſtion whether they could ſpeak 
ſenſe as wiſe men, and tell their own thoughts and experiences _ 
or not. And indeed it ſeems moſt agreeable to the nature of 
theſe prophetical viſions and dreams we. have diſcourſed of, wherein 
the nature of the enthuſiaſm conſiſted in a ſymbolical and hiero- 
glyphical ſhaping forth of intelligible things in their imaginations, 
and enlightening the underſtanding of the prophets to difcern the 
And that the gift of working miracles eaſed in his t St. O | 
eren 
8 ; . | | cope 
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ſcope and meaning of theſe viſa or phantaſmata; that thoſe words 
and phraſes in which they were audibly expreſſed to the hearers after- 
wards or penned down, ſhould be the prophet's own; for the matter 
was not (as ſeems evident from what hath been faid) repreſented al- 
ways by words, but by things. Though I know that ſometim&in' 
theſe viſions they had a voice ſpeaking to them; yet it is not likely 
that voice ſhould fo dilate and comment ſo largely upon things, as. 
it was fit the prophet ſhould do when he repeated the ſame things to 
vulgar e To ia 4, rr Fools 2x 7 » 
It may alſo further be conſidered that our Saviour and his apo- 
ſtles generally quote paſſages out of the Old Teſtament as they were 


tranſlated by the LXX, and that where the LXX have not rendered 


them verbatim, but have much varied the manner of phraſing” 
things from the original, as hath been abundantly obſerved by phi- 
lologers; which it is ape INE they would have done, had the ori- 
ginal words been the very dictate of the ſpirit, for certainly they 
would ſeem not to need any ſuch paraphraſtical variations, as being 
of themſelves full and clear enough; beſides, herein they might ſeem. 
to weaken the authenticalneſs of the divine oracles. And ins 
hath not the ſwerving from this notion made ſome of late conceit 
(though erroneouſly) the tranſlation of the LXX to be more au- 
thentical than the ales, which they would needs perſuade us had 


been corrupted by the Jews, our Saviour declining the phraſeclogy- 


thereof? | | „3 „ 
Beſides, we find the prophets ſpeaking 2 one of them in his 
own dialect; and ſuch a variety of · ſtyle and phraſeology appears in 


their writings, as may argue them to have ſpoken according to their 


own proper genius; which is obſerved by he Jews themſelves (who. 
are moſt ee as is well known, devoted to the very letter of 


the text) in all the prophets except Moſes, and that part of Moſes 
only which contains the Decalogue. And hence we have that rule, 


Gem. Sanhedr. naw way ry way eb nay Ins nab MR 


: papa “ The fame form doth not aſcend upon two pro- 


« phets, neither do both of them propheſy. in the ſame, form.“ 


Which rule Cocceius confefleth he knows not the meaning of: 


but Abarbanel, who better underſtood the mind of his own com- 
patriots, in his. comment upon. Jeremy, ch. xlix. gives us. a full 
account of it, upon occaſion of ſome phraſes in that prophecy con- 


cerning Edom, parallel to what we find in Obadiah. From this 


congruency of the ſtyle in both he thus takes occaſion-to lay down 
our preſent notion as the ſenſe. of that former theorem, vn ab 
„ AUD Man wd om wha wan be prophets 
<« did not propheſy in the fame manner as Moſes did: for he pro- 
<« pheſied from God immediately, from:whom- he received not only 
the prophecy, but alſo the very words and phraſes; and accordingly 
«as 23 ſo he wrote them in the book of the law, in 


o 


« the very ſame words which he heard from God; but as for the 
« reſt of the prophets, they beheld in their viſions the things them- 
/ | "ASS: 1 | « ſelves 


* 


9 l , 4 * 
= $ 
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<« ſelves which God made known to them, and both declared and 
cc expreſſed them in their own phraſeolog . 
Thus we ſee he aſcribes the phraſe a ſtyle ery where to the 
rophet himſelf, except _ in the law, which he ſuppoſeth to have 
E dictated totidem verbis: which is probable enough, if he 
means the law ſtrictly ſo taken, viz. for the Decalogue, as it is moſt 
likely he doth. again a little after, whn mp rn N 
72 5. 2» ynw »1wÞNn pwb2 Arr © The things themſelves 
& they ſaw in prophecy, but they themſelves did explain and in- 
ce terpret them in that diale&t which was moſt familiar to them.“ 
And this, as he there tells, was the reaſon why the ſame kind of 
phraſeology occurred not among the prophets, according to the ſenſe 
of the Talmudiſts maxim we mentioned. The like the Jewiſh. 
ſcholiaſts obſerve upon thoſe falſe prophets who did all uno ore 
bid Ahab aſcend up to Ramoth-Gilead and proſper, i N 1220 78 
c Unus idemque loquendi modus nunquam reperitur in duobus 
* prophetis: and therefore they made it an argument that theſe 
were falſe prophets, becauſe they did “ idem canticum canere,” 
for they all ſaid, Go up and proſper.” And thus the Heatheniſn 
Philoſopher Plutarch, in his ip} 15 n xpar Ignite vu Thr Lobiar, 
thought likewiſe concerning his oracle, telling us, © That all En- 
cc thuſiaſm is a mixture of two motions, the one is impreſſed upon 
& the ſoul which is God's organ, the other ariſeth from it; and 
therefore he ſays, O wail irbuoinud;, wont 5 ipalixds, Arat 28 
drbnetgeirn dvd Na! xe? Tay - drEapiray ixaror nal & witun 
« All prophetical Enthuſiaſm, like as alſo that which is amatorious, 
cc doth make uſe of the ſubject faculty, and moves every recipient 
« according to its ans ae and nature,” And thence he thus 
| excuſeth the rough and unpoliſhed language in which the oracles 
were ſometime delivered, moſt fitly to our purpoſe deſcribing pro- 
phetical inſpiration, Os vd irs Os 1 Yps, 532 ö Sys, 8% 5 Attic, 
& To Ar AV Th; yoreineg* ixen®-' I pore rde Parlaciag wapifno:, d 
Sc iy TY xx wolter pos To h & Ye irporacoue; TOETEY ien, « For 
neither voice, nor ſound, nor phraſe, nor metre is from God, but 
from Pythia herſelf; God only ſuppeditates the phantafms, and 
kindles a light in the ſoul to ſignify future rs af for all Enthuſiaſm 
is after this manner,” Hence was that old fa 


nor conceals, but only l Wap rope by ſigns.” ut to 


» 
coxncernino PROPHETICAL WRIT in GENERAL, 3 
2, In the next e for the better underſtanding all prophetical; 
writ, we muſt obſerve that there is ſometimes a ſeeming indon- 
ſiſtence in things ſpoken of, if we ſhall come to examine them by. 
the ſtrict logical rules of method: we muſt not therefore in the mat-. . 
ter of any prophetical viſion look for a conſtant methodical contex-. 
ture of things carried on in a perpetual coherence. . The prophe - 
tical ſpirit doth not tie itſelf to theſe rules of art, or thus knit up 
its dictates ſyſtematically, fitly framing one piece or member into a 
combination with the reſt, as it were with the joints and ſinews of. 
method; for this indeed would rather argue an human and artih-, 
cial contrivance than any inſpiration, which as it muſt beget a. 
tranſportation in the mind, ſo it muſt ſpend itſelf in ſuch abrupt 
kind of revelations as may 7 indeed the prophet to have been 
inſpired, And therefore Tully, lib. II. de Divinat. -judiciouſly. 
excepts againſt the a ende et, of thoſe verſes of the Sibyls 
which he met with in his time (and which were the ſame perhaps 
with thoſe we now have) becauſe of thoſe acroſticks and ſome 
other things which argued an elaborate artifice, and an affected di- 
lizence of the writer, and ſo indeed © non furentis erant, ſed adhi- 
« bentis diligentiam,” as he ſpeaks. Lumen propheticum eſt 
* lumen abruptum, as was well noted anciently by the Jews. And 
therefore the maſters of Jewiſh tradition have laid down this maxim, 
a Rp! Pipp TR, © Non eſt prius & poſterius in Lege- 
We muſt not ſeek for any methodical concatenation of things in 
the law, ar indeed in any other part of prophetical writ; it being a 
moſt uſual thing with them many times wipas 4pxy owanlen, to knit 
the beginning and end of time together. Neſcit tarda molimina 
“ ſpirjtiis ſancti Faule, is true alſo of the grace or gift of pro- 
phecy. We find no curious tranſitions, nor true dependence many 
times of one thing upon another ; but things of very different na- 
tures, and that were caſt into periods of time {ſecluded one from 
another by vaſt interyals, all couched together in the ſame viſion; 
as Jerome hath obſerved in many places, and therefore tells us. 
Non curz fuit ſpiritui P hiſtoriæ ordinem ſequi.“ And 
thus he takes notice in Daniel xi. 2. that whereas there were thir- 
teen kings between Cyrus and Alexander the Great, the prophet 
ſpeaks of but four, ſkipping over the reſt, as if the other nine had 
filed up no part of the interval. The like he obſerves upon Jeremy 
xxi. I. and otherwhere; as likewiſe ſudden and abrupt introduc- 
tions of perſons, mutations of perſons (exits and intrats upon this 
prophetical ſtage being made as it were in an inviſible manner), and 
tranſitions from the voice of one perſon to another. The prophe- 
tical ſpirit though it make no noiſe and tumult in its motions, yet 
it is moſt quick, ſpanning as it were from the centre to the circum- 
terence; it moves moſt ſwiftly, though moſt gently. And thus 
_ Philo's obſervation is true, Ohg ind; Hild There mult be ſome 
| kind of Maria in all prophecy, as * Philo tells us, "Or: pag in 
Aduuilies To Hiſer, Jila! rd arb, © When divine light ariſeth 


n his & Quis rerum Divinarum heres fit.” 
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it muſt at leaſt hide itſelf as 


1% adus, i. e. they prophe 
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upon the horizon of the, ſoul of man, his own human light ſets ;*? 
f a leſſer light, as it were by an Occaſus 

Heliacus, under the beams of the greater, and be wholly ſubject to 


the irradiations and influences of it. Ai Tere d Wow Ty N va 


5 wap} aver eur. ixragy xa: Jrofegilor fair iin, as he goes 


on, © Therefore the ſetting of a man's own diſcurſive faculty and 


ce the Ong thereof begets an ecſtaſis anda divine kind of Mania.” 
3. The laſt rule we ſhall obſerve is, that no piece of prophecy is 

to be underſtood of the ſtate of the world to come, or the © mundus 

« animarum:“ for indeed it is A hy impoſſible to deſcribe 


that, or to comprehend it in this life. And therefore all divine 


revelation in Scripture muſt concern ſome ſtate in this world. And 
ſo we muſt underſtand all thoſe places that treat of a new heaven 
and a new earth, and ſuch like. And ſo we muſt underſtand the 
new Jeruſalem mentioned in the New. Teſtament, in that prophetical 
book of the Apocalypſe, ch. xxki. And thus the Jews were wont 
univerſally to underſtand them, according to that maxim we now 
fpeak of aſcribed to R. Jochanan, in “ Maſſec. Berac.“ c. 5. 
non w dan won MD abs mam ge >> mwan 5. 
x7 r © All the prophets propheſied to the days of the 
* Meſſiah; but as for the world to come, eye hath not ſeen it.” So 
they conſtantly expound that paſſage in Efay Ixiv. 4. © Since the 
beginning of the world men have not heard, nor perceived by the 
<« ear, neither hath the eye ſeen, O God, beſides thee, what he hath 
* prepared for him that waiteth for him.” And according to this 
aphoriſm our Saviour ſeems to ſpeak, when he ſays, © All the 
«-prophets and the law propheſied until John,” Matth. xi. 13. 
| ed to or for that diſpenſation whic 
was to begin with John, who lived in the time of the twilight as it 
were between the law and the goſpel. They propheſied of thoſe 
things which ſhould be accompliſned within the period of Goſpel- 
diſpenſation which was uſhered in by John. "4; Ry 
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The Teaching a and Witneſs of the Horx eee. 


T*. Chriſtian lan vide: the laſt and; waldis gracious al. 
penſation of God to mankind, and yet not being without its 
enemies, among ſome few: of the ſober, (and who ſeem, at leaft, on 
all other occaſions) capable, diligent, and fair enquirers; as well 
as among the vicious, the lazy, the knaviſh, and the incompetent; 

and the greateſt witneſs to the truth of the Chriſtian religion being 
the Holy Spirit; I have thought it might be of rhe, ers to 
conſider that evidence with all the attention and care J-could.;. | - 


I have choſen to do this the rather, becauſe, whilſt I think this 


teaching of the Spirit the. greateſt proof 'of the truth. of the Chrif- 
tian religion; I at the ſame time ſee, that it ꝓuns ſo much throug 
the beginning and end of the Goſpels, particular] St. John's, and 
is ſo much inſiſted on in the Acts, and all the Epiſtles, that neither 
the ſcheme of the Chriſtian. religion itſelf, nor a great number of 
texts in the New Teſtament, can be underſtood, without: enn 
conhdering' it. 

The inviſible God, the Creator of all things, who at firſt made 
man upright and happ 777 often converſed with him (whilſt he kept 
his W by the Word; by whom he made, and governs the 
world: as may be gathered from that ſhort hiſt ry, which Moſes 
gives us, of the creation of our firſt parents. We have an account 
of God's converſing with them three or four times before the fall &. 
This was an honour, therefore, he often vouchſafed them, if the ge- 
neral 3 de true, of the ſhort time they preſerved r inno- 
cence. How much oftener God might —— theni this high 
privilege, we do not exactly know; but that it had been often 
enough for Adam and Eve to be well acquainted with his voice, we 

— from theſe words: «And they heard the voice of the 

« Lore God walking in den, in Hs cool of the: day; and 
60 Adam and his wife hid bead , among the trees of the garden: 
« and the Lord God called unto Adam, "Rood ſaid unto him, Where 
« art thou? And he ſaid, I heard thy voice in the N ang: 1 was 
« afraid, becauſe I was naked, and I hid m 

But after our firſt parents had diſobeyed od's xpreſs command, 
_ ON reby drawn on themſelves a perpetual beatings from 

d rendered GET. as well as their poſterity, T5 to 


* Gen. i. . and ii. 150. . $. Ibid. il, $—#7. 
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364 Ox Th TEACHING any WITNESS 
death; God did not vouchſafe ſuch frequent and immediate inter- 
courſes between himſelf. and them, or any of their miſerable race. 
However; though God was pleaſed to withdtaw this frequent and 
immediate intercourſe, whereby mankind might have learnt from 
himſelf their duty, and his diſpoſition to accept them in the diſcharge 
of it; yet he did not leave himſelf without a witneſs, having im- 
. in them the knowledge of good and evil; and having, as St. 
Paul elegantly expreſſes it, «© made every man a law unto himſelf; 
* the work of the law being written in their hearts; their conſci- 
& ence alſo bearing witneſs, and their thoughts the mean while ac- 
& cuſing or elſe excuſing one another *.“ | yn RN 
And as God has thus placed a witneſs for himſelf in every man's 
heart, ſuggeſting to him what he ought to do; fo. has he not left 
himſelf without a witneſs, that he is difpoſed to accept thoſe who 
endeavour to obey this law cf their minds; not only by ſome. de- 
grees of forbearance, in © not executing ſentence ſpeedily on their 
evil works +; and by ſuffering them long, becauſe he is unwil- 
ling © that any ſhould periſh + :” but by c doing them good; giv- 
<« ing them rain from heaven, and fruittul ſeaſons, and filling tneir 
hearts with joy and gladneſs 8: and thereby, as well as | by 
other methods, inviting them all to & ſeek-the Lord, if happily they 
might feel (alluding to the darkneſs in which the Heathen world 
< 15 repreſented in Scripture, after him: though he be not far from 
every one of us: for in him we live, and move, and have our 
Hagen 3:55 woos a 097 al Rick 4 8 
Thus far God has teſtified his will, and his gracious diſpoſitions 
to all men ſince the fall; even to thoſe whom © he winked at **; (or 


acted as a man that winks, connives, and will not fee) ; ſufferin 
them © to walk in their own ways ++ 3” without ſending wy ſooo 
meſſengers to inform or reclaim them, or 


en is, cn cha . who made; the. aft, e of thats 


common «diſcoveries of his will and goodneſs, God did not ſtop 


there; but-manifeſted himſelf farther : more particularly .to perſons 
af the moſt exemplary piety: , chiefly indeed by his Spirit, as he did 
to Enoch; whereby Enoch propheſied ++. But ſometimes by ſuch 
appearances-as he bleſſed our firſt parents with; by which Chriſt 
preached to the diſobedient before the flood, who were the ſpirits in 
priſon, (or who were held captive by the devil, through their own 


luſts and paſſions) by the inſtructions which be (the Lord) gave to 


Noah 583 whereby Noah, as St. Peter informs us, became “ a 
< preacher of righteouſneſsſ . n 

And though after the Spirit of God left ſtriving with the old 
world, and teſtifying againſt them, the flood came, and ſwept them 
all away, but eight perſons; yet God ſeemed afterwards, on the 


renewing the face of the earth, to converſe with Noah again, as he 


Fi 4 Rom. ii. 1 1 5 | I + Ecclef. 18 PF 15 | 4 2 Pet. i i. 9. 
Ads xiv. 12 * N 1 51. xvii. 29, 28. * r Idid xvii. 30. 
+ Tbid. xiv. 36. IT Jude 14. EEE Gen. vi. 7. 8—14- 
I t Pet. iii. 18, 193 20. 2 Pet. 11. 5· A * 1 9 did 
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B kis Wil to, by rome 1 Ws 9205 es z c 12 
did not only ſend by inferior angels, but by the Lord e 3 even 
him that was afterwards known as the angel of his preſence. or c 
venant. And after Abraham, he was pleaſed to. vouchfafe ſome + 
theſe” divine communications to Iſaac and [acob,. and to their ſeed 
till they, becoming 4 great people, had Moſes for their. 4 . 
who had not only the ſpirit of prophecy, . but was one to h 
God ſpake to face; making alfo his glot to pats. before him. 

After Moſes had given fo full à diſcovery of God's mind. ok 
will to them, there aroſe indeed in Iſrael no prophet like unto 
him: yet did God, on all e occaſions, ſend them prophets from 
time to time, with © line up n line, precept upon ptecept; with 
« here a little and there a little; encouragit them when they 
are faithful, wnd teſtifying againſt them by his Spirit i in their mouths 
(as the Levites expreſſed it 1), whenever they revolted. from e 
or brake his commandments. 

And though God did not ſend any prophet to the idolattous b 
tions after the flood for more than two thouſand years, winking at 
the times of their i ig norance; yet Abraham, Tate? and Jacob, Who 
trayelled up and down ARS! them, and bad ſuch extraor 
providences attendipg them; and afterwards the Iſraelitiſn nation, 
which had ſuch laws from heaven, ſuch miraculous manifeſtations 
to them, and divine appearances in their favour, in leading them 
out of Egypt, through the Red Sea, and the wilderneſs ;. in the con- 
queſts o N and in the ſingular 80 N felicity of 
that country ; ; ſuch particular and exemp B iy fe ſhment for their 
vice and idolatry, in their captivities ; and f uncommon Age cl 
tions to their own country, on wr repentatice according 
predictions of the one and the other; were a anding ef? Bye 
God, and a plain revelation to the whole world, 950 would fe 
give themſelves the trouble to enquire after theſe patriarchs, and this 
wonderful commonpyealth, they being ſet by God as a light on a hill, 
on purpoſe to draw the eyes of all mankind upon them 

The Spirit, who ftrove. no more with the bulk of mankind after 
the flood, e alſo to have left the Jews for more than three hun- 
dred years after Malachi, their laſt prophet, on the finiſhing of the 
ſecond temple : prophecy, and all the other glories of the firſt tem- 
Rem diſappearing under the ſecond; to prepare them the more to 

e Lord, who was to come himſelf to fill this temple with 
er own glory; and thereby to make. the deſpiſed glar of the ſe- 
cond temple greater than the glory of the firſt f. is Was, in- 
deed, a peri of the thickeſt oe, like that which precedes 


© Gen. in; 18. (+ Neko ts 29, 30+ SLOTS 7.9. Mal, . . 
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lie dawn of day. The Heathen world was ſunk into the grofleſt 
olytheifm, "idolatry, and immorality; Which they not only be- 
eved and practiſed, but wrought up into their higheſt acts of de- 
votion. "The Jews, who Bad. the oracles of God, had — ok 2 
Forrupted them by their falſe glolſes and traditions ;.- which they 
had not only added to the law, but hy them rendered. the law iefelf 
F none fa * fo that ſince the light that was. in the world wa 
neſs, how great muſt the darkneſs. have, been; and ſince th: 
ind were Teading the blind, What could have followed but that 
oth ſhould have fallen into the ditch, had not the day firſt dawn- 
ed, and then the fun of righteouſneſs himſelf arifen upon the world, 


arid at laſt broke forth from the clouds that veiled his glory, and 
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« aff the prophets and the law propheſying until him,” and then in 
the great prophet, ty 


and the other prophets had done before him; as he himſelf did in 
ſo meaſure at the firſt ; but had the honour, to be his imme- 
diate forerunner, and prepare the way for him. For he exhorted 
men to repent of thoſe vices which would hinder their receiving 
him; both by encouraging them to repent, from baptizing them 
into the faith of the doctrine of the remiſſion of ſins (Which per- 
haps meant no more than a deliverance of thoſe particular perſons 
who ſhould repent from the wrath coming upon. the whiole nation); 
arid of Chriſt's being ready to appear: and by denouncing the utter 
etirpation: of their nation, if they ſhould continue impeniitent. 
And beſides, had at laſt the honour to introduce Jeſus publickly to 
the people; and point him out to them, on a = revelation 
made from. God to him, that that was he: ſaying unto them *, 
„ Behold the Lamb of God which. taketh away the fins. of the 
He was that great prophet after whom all the other prophets firſt 
enquired: © Searching. diligently what, or what manner of time, 
Wn « the Spirit of Chrift that was in them did ſignify, when a 
= A before his ſuffetings, and the glory. that ſhould follow ft.“ And 
= * . m 3.25. 6-6. f; mis. ji. 25, 266. 
1 1 Jobs j 12 Y 33. Kc. N. B. In this John went farther than even Fzekiel had done 3 | 


- F. mg the xyiiith chapter, ſeems to ſpeak only tothe whole nation ; ſee ver. 29—z2- 
John i. 20. f xPet. i. 10, 11. 
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whour after they had thus ſearched) © they all witneſſed +; 4 

« "whole 1 of them from Samuel, as many as have fpok Z 

c foretold ; of whom ALL the ſeriptures teſtify ; and to whom 

« John himſelf came to bear witnels . And no acer of 20 
he who had appeared to our firſt parents in the garden, A to ſomg 
of the patriarch and prophets: on many important occaſions ; ma 
had dwelt in the cloud of glory, and conducted the children 
Iſrael through the Red-Sea and the wilderneſs ; filled the Rea 
and then the temple, Wen between the cherubims, from whenee 
he gave anſwers F e was now to be Emanuel, I 

« Go with us, and to fo. e among us: fo that men were to 
« behold his glory, as the glory ory of the only begotten Son of God, 
« full of grace and truth |:” and were likewiſe to hear him teſti- 
fy, in a familiar and Nerat voice, What he. knew and had ſeen 4; 
or, as John Baptiſt ſays of him, ee what he had ſeen and heard“ 
And though his teſtimony did not meer with the reception it ought, 
yet could they not Help Art the gracious words that came out 
of his mouth; and acknowled ing, that © never man ſpake as * 
« ſpak e. | 

And though this Gyine perfor was wich God in the be Janis 
the only b 1.5 andwell-beloved: Son of God, 17 ing in 25 ings 
of the Father; intimately "acquainted with all IS. 8 81 yet 
emptying himfelf of his glory, He humbled* himſelf fo far as thay 
like other prophets, he * taught the people by the Spirit of God,” 
all the days of his fleſh: But with this difference, that he was not 
only full of the Holy Ghoſt, as they were, but had it without mea» 
ſure ++.” By which he not only taught. the people, but conducted 
himſelf, arid wrought all his leite in their 1 Acts , miracles which 
were wonderfully calculated to convirice the ; being very ſu- 
perior to what Moſes had wrought, in their 1 Iu extent, and 
— admirably ſuited to the gracious deſign of his appear- 
ance), ai Freren of their effects ; as well as in the man- 
ner of 95 them; doi ng them with a word, and by his: own 
authority ; and in in giving others | 4 pe Pour, to work them in his. 
name, 

Thus is our conſeience, and God ;rovidence, God s 3 
to all men: CM is bis Spirit in the mouths of the rchs 
and prophets; "eſpecially in John Bibi but above in Jeſus 
Chriſt (to whom God gave the Spirit, not by meaſure God's s great 
1 a wittiefs"to hi 2 church and People, in the {everal ages of 
the world. 

But though the Sp irit of God taught and witneſſed for God in 
all the Tevelatiotis, ny prep pheſies, predictions, and miracles, that the 

triarchs, the pröphets, John Baut 'or ehen our bleſſed Lord 

imſelf, in his Bae of humiliation, did give and work; yet was 
e which he Was. 0: do it in 1 laperior a 
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268 On ru TEACHING avy WITNESS . 
.degree, and 10 very different a manner, that John tells us, that the 


” 


Holy Ghoſt wWas not then ſo much as given; nay, nor was not to 
de given, till Jeſus, was glorified . The Holy Ghoſt was given 
without meaſure unto Tels 


Withou 5 as to a prophet) but it-abode with him 
guring his life time; he did not impart it to his diſciples, during 
this miniſtry Nor does be ſeem then to have had it ſo as to be 


Able to impart it. He tells his ee he was going to 


| not come till he de- 


Jeave them +, that “ the Holy Ghoſt wo 


4 parted; for he was to ſend him from the Father , upon praying 
tie Father for it 5.“ And then it was that the ſpirit of truth 
Was to be the chief teacher and witneſs for Jeſus, as Jeſus had been 
for the Father; or, as our Saviour ſays, that he ſhould teſtify: of 
him f.“ For our. Saviour had taught his diſciples, ſuch truths 
only as they could bear . But the Spirit of Truth was to Fe 

A We 


them into all truth; and was then likewiſe to take, not only of 1 
Father's, but things that would be made Chriſt's (for then all 


— 


„ that the Father had would be made his; and the Spirit of 
0 


would be the Spirit of Chriſt) ; and ſhew thoſe things unto 
them ff. He was then to be given to them, and to abide. with 


them 1. It was not till aſter Chriſt's reſurrection that he firſt 


breathed on them, and faid, « Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt FF And 
then he did but prefigure the giving it. And even then he was ſo 

far from actually giving, that he could not give it, according to the 
ſettled order of things, till he was glorified ; for Chriſt was to re- 
ceive it not as a prophet, but às king of the church, “as the pro- 
* miſe of his Father; and then to ſhed it down on his diſciples ll; 


Or, as che Plalmiſt fays, © to aſcend and receive gifts for men; 


before he was to give thoſe gifts to them . It is likewiſe ex - 
pteſsly aſſerted by St. Paul, that © he aſcended far above All hea- 


*-vens, that (to che intent that) he might fill all things: and (then) 


< he gave ſome apoſtles, ſome prophets and ſome evangeliſts, &c. 
<« for in him dwelleth all the fulneſs of the Godhead, bodily: and 


<"we (the Epheſians) are complete (or, as it ſhould be rendered, 
4 filled) in or by him: being by him filled with, all the fulneſs of 


< God,; till we come unto the meaſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs 
<« of Chriſt.” For St. John tells us, that it was. < out of his ful- 


& neſs that we received grace for, or in proportion to, his grace 444. 


Chriſt was anointed ttt, * with the oil of gladneſs, above his fel- 
«lows $ 4 After which, the ſhedding Gun part of his unction 
on his diſcip | 


les was the fit akt ef that regal power to which. he 


was advanced, 


And the reaſon of our Saviour's ſaying, in the reſent tenſe Il, 


Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt,” may well be preſumed tp be, ag 2 
prophet, in the prophetic ſtyle, as a thing they ſhould ſoon receive, 


ebe vii. 38, 30. . 16id. . 9, 1 Thid. xiv. 16.  & Ibid. xv. 26. 
2 [| Ibid; xv, 5. „Mark iv, 33. John xvil tag 3 Do HD 
++ Ibid. xvi. 16, 15—25. and xv. 26. II Ibid. iv. 16, 17. - 9 Ibid, xx. 23. 

5 I Ibid. xiv. 10. Acts i. 4. It . FX: ap . "2 C02 Pſal. lxviii. ,3 . Eph ive 8. 
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b nir HOL YSPIRIT;- 
as ſurely as he-breathed upon them; and by a ſound: © as of a 
% mighty ruſhing wind: juſt as he ſays © This is my body; 
« which is broken for you. This is the New Teſtament in my 
« blood; which is ſhed, &. And as he likewiſe ſays, (Now is 
de the fon of mati glotified a 8 . 
John Baptiſt; as, a-prophet; and greater than à prophet, was ſent 
to bear witneſs to Chriſt, and bore it accordingly + : Wwhenee John 
is ſtyled a- witneſs $ ; and is faid by his own difciples to have 


* 


c borne witneſs to r a Ihe Father had alſo borne witneſs 
to him |: and eſpecially the Spirit, through which he did thoſe 
mighty works he performed; and to all which he appeals . Let 
we find our Saviour appeals: to this farther: teſtimony of the Spirit; 
and ſays (as we ſhall in fact find); that infinitely greater effects 
ſhould be produced by it in the world; than by the other teſtimonies 
1 have mentioned. For he tells his diſciples; © that the Spirit 
e ſhould. convince the world of ſin, righteouſneſs, and judge- 
« ment +4.” And to this alſo St. John appeals, as tothe greateſt 
witneſs; ſaying 1, * It is the Spirit that beareth witneſs: even 
beyond « the water and the blood which bear witneſs alſo 7 
<« becaulſe the Spirit is truth.” And that © the teſtimony of Jeſus 
« is the ſpirit of prophecy I: or; © the ſpirit of prophecy is the 
« teſtimony of Jeſus;“ or that which is. the great witneſs to Jeſus. 
As if it was ſo much the province of the Spirit to bear witnels and 
give teſtimony; that no other witneſs or teſtimony was to he eſteem- 
ed one; in compariſon of his 1 
Since the law and the prophets all refet to tie teaching and teſti- 
mony of Jeſusz and Jeſus to the teaching and the witneſs of the 
Spirit; it muſt needs be of the higheſt I the Chriſtian 
religion; that this be rightly underſtood: 1 ſhall therefore explain 
what I mean by the teaching and the witneſs of the Spirit: I ſhall - 
endeavour: to 7 Gan the neceſſity there was for this teaching and wit- 
neſs of the Spiritz in the ſettlement of Chriſtianity/ I ſhall 
farther prove, that the Spirit did fo teach and witneſs in the firſt 
ſettlement of Chriſtianity; and ſhall point out in what this ſupe- 
rior teaching and witneſſing did - confift; © I ſhall from "thence 
ſhortly ſtate; what was the conſequence of reviling and blaſphem- 
ing it; or what I take to be the ſin againſt the Holy Goff: and 
addreſs . aer in a few words to the Deiſts (who deſire to be thought 
the N thoſe who profeſſeuly writs 
agant c ⅛ r mmʒʒfx d Ta ol PR 
Our Saviour, by the Spirit; taught in the days of his fleſh, The 
duties which he inculcated were, indeed; very plain; but many of 
the truths he taught, he taught in parables; and “ without à pa- 
c rable ſpake he not unto them : as they wete able to hear (o 
< to bear) it,” as Mark ſays . Theſe are what. related to 


. * Ibid. XI. 122. / id: 1. 7, 27, 21-34. 1 ſohn 7. 68. 
Ibid. iii. +4 | | — m 17 = al 1 * v. 3—37. 
+ Ibid. xvi. 8, 9. 11 1 John y. 6. 65 leid. ver, 83. ff Res. E, 10. 
Matt. Ai. 34. fr Mark iv. 33. fe | ; 
Vo. IV. e kingdom; 
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kingdom; his adminiſtering it from the right-hand of God, by the 
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Spirit; its ſpeedy ſucceſs, and great extent; the reaſonableneſs and 
freedom of its precepts; the great apoſtacy and final conſummation. 
And though he went farther with the diſciples, expounding ſome 
of his parables privately unto them, as Mark alſo informs us * 
and as he and the other evangeliſts inform us, in ſeveral other 
places: yet our Saviour told his diſciples, juſt as he was going to 


leaveſthem, that he had many things to ſay unto them g but you 


c cannot bear them now . For ſuch were their prejudices, that 
by their influence they could as little bear them, as old bottles (old 
ins) could new wine; as our Saviour ſays of them on auether 
occaſion . So that, juſt as he was going to leave them, he declares, 
concerning the myſteries af the kingdom of which he had been 
ſpeaking: „ Theſe things have I ſpoken to you in proverbs: che 
time cometh: when [ſhall no more ſpeak to you in proverbs, but 
<« I ſhall ſhew you plainly of the Father 8. Nays ſtrong were 
the prepoſſeſſions of his diſciples, that they did not underſtand. 
ſome of thoſe things. which our Saviour told them in the plaineſt 
on . they being, by the means of their preconceptions, hid from 
them N 51 0 1 El e N 
The people thought, that Jeſus of Nazareth was not Chriſt, be- 
cauſe Elias was not come. They thought he could not be the 
Meſſias, becauſe! they imagined they knew his parents, that he was 
born at Nazareth, the meaneſt city in Galilee, the moſt deſpicable: 
part of Paleſtine, They thought his appearance too mean and 
conitenipttble for the king of Iſrael, who, as they imagined, was to 
take tomporal power, and deliver them from the yoke of the Ro- 
mans, ſet up an univerſal monarchy, ſubduing the nations under 
mem, and becoming their king and governor, to continue ſuch for 
ever. And though. Jeſus ſet the diſciples right as to one of thoſe. 
things, namely, about Elias; yet he never attempted to ſet them 
right as to ſome of them; nor was he underſtood as to what he ſaid 
to ſet them right about others. „„ 
But when the Spirit of Truth was to come, he was to guide his 
apoſtles into all truth **; teach them all things 4+ ; and bring all 
things to their remembrance. He was to give them ſuch a clear 
knowledge of the truth, as to remove all objections which might 
ariſe from the falſe traditions of the elders; or from miſtaking the 
deſign and meaning of the law and the prophets. ' And therefore 
the Spirit then taught them, that Jeſus was not only of the ſeed of 
David, according to the fleſh, but that he was declared to be © the 
«. Son af God with power, when he was raiſed from the dead 113 
that he was raiſed to fit on David's throne, being exalted by the 


right hand of God 55, and made Lord (or the way of acceſs to the 


Father, and of all communications from him) and Chriſt ; the 


7 * Mark iy. 34. + John xvl. 12. 1 Matt. iz. 17. 6 Jobn xvi. 25+ 
er ix. gg. win. 3 . John xvi. 3. f Ibid- v. 26. 
At Rome's. 3, 4. FF AQs ii, 30. 33s 1 44 ö 5 . 
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anointed Prophet, High- prieſt, and king of his church *; and a 
Prince and a Saviour, to grant repentance and remiſſion of ſins, 
together with the, gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and eternal life, which 
God gives by him to all that obey him : or, as Peter expreſſes 
it t, that “ he is Lord of all.“ They now underſtood, that * 


* 7 


mean ſoeyer he had appeared upon earth, by emptying himſelf o 
his glory; and becoming poor for our ſakes: yet that God had 
glorified him; giving him a name above every name that is named 
in heaven and earth; that he was to continue yeſted with this 
power till all his foes were made his footſtool; and that though he 
was to be ſo far from delivering the Jews from the yoke. of he 
Romans, as to make the Romans the executioners of his vengeance 
on the Jewiſh nation, for rejecting him; yet that he Was to de the 
author of eternal ſalvation to all them that believe; firſt makin 
them to fight ſucceſsfully againſt all the enemies of their ſouls, an 
making them more than conquerors at laſt, they being to'reign for 
ever with him in glory. Thus by the Spirit was given unto them 
the word of wiſdom &; whereby they were able to make others 
wiſe to ſalvation, Our Saviour, before his death, promiſed the 
apoſtles that he would give them (not only a mouth) but wiſdom, 
which their adverſaries ſhould not be able to reſiſt l. And that this 
was one of the gifts of the Spirit, which qualified a man to be an 
apoſtle, we may learn from St. Paul's epiſtle to the Epheſians ; 
where, ſpeaking of his Goſpel, he ſays, „ Whereof I am made a 
cc miniſter according * to the gift of the grace of God given unto me 
< by the effectual working of his power *; even the gift which 
« is given to every one according to the meaſure of Chriſt ; ac- 
« cording to which Chriſt gave ſome apoſtles, &c. ++.” And 
Peter ſays, Paul wrote (of this Goſpel) cc W On the wiſdom 
« given unto him tf.” And what indiſputably ſhews, that this 
word of wiſdom was a gift of the Spirit, is an expreſs aſſertion SJ: 
vrhere, ſpeaking of the diverſities of gifts |||, and enumerating ſeveral 
of them **#®, the apoſtle ſays ++#, © For to one is given by the 
<« Spirit, the word of wiſdom.” From its being placed firſt of all 
| thoſe high gifts which are here mentioned, it might fairly be ſup- 
poſed to be the gift which fitted a man to be an apoſtle. But it is 
farther confirmed by ver. 28. where purſuing the Erne exhortations 
which naturally aroſe from the diverſities of gifts, and which it 
was neceſſary to give to prevent the ſtrife and emulation occaſioned 
by them; he ſays, & God hath ſet ſome in the church, firſt apo- 
« ſtles.” And, “ Are all apoftles H?“ By which one may ſee, 
that apoſtles, the firſt and chief miniſters of the Chriſtian churc 
anſwer to the word of wiſdom, the firſt and chief gift of the Spirit 585. 
Thus was the goſpel revealed to them, which they were to publit 


*. Ibid. ver. 3. As v. 31. t Ibid. x. 36. 1 Cor. xii, 8. 
| Luke xxi. 15. , c * Eph. ill. 7. | Y Ba: iv. j—11s 
1t 2 Pet. iu. 15, & 1 Cor. j. lll Ver. 4. %% Ver. 11 
++ Ver. 3. tt1 1 Cor. xi. 29. * 6p r 
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to the world; and which, St. Paul, in this very epiſtle, calls «the - 
« wiſdom of God,” For ſpeaking * of Chriſt crucified (or the 
Goſpel of Chriſt crucified), which they preached, ( teaching every 
«© man in all wiſdom *), he ſays, „It was unto the Jews a ſtumb- 
« ling- block, &c. but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
« Greeks, Chriſt (or the Goſpel of Chriſt), the power of God, and 
ec the wiſdom of God:“ and afterwards 1 he calls it, the wiſdom 
of God, and the hidden wiſdom : and in his epiſtle to the Ephe- 
ſians, the manifold wiſdom of God: as Chriſt, the great Teacher 
of it, calls himſelf the wiſdom of God Fd. That he ſpeaks there of 
himſelf, is plain from the parallel-place ||: & wherefore behold 1 
« ſend:” and in him all the treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge 
are ſaid to be contained **. . 5 9 55 
To ſuch diſcoveries as were made by the word of wiſdom, the 
miniſtration of Moſes bears ſome proportion. St. Paul compares 
his own miniſtration, as an apoſtle, with that of Moſes, through- 
out all the third chapter of his ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
Moſes had the two tables of the law, and a pattern of all things, 
delivered him in the mount; as the apoſtles (at leaſt St. Paul) re- 
ceived from the Lord what they delivered unto us. However, the 
preference of the apoſtolic miniſtry to that of Moſes may be ſeen in 
ſeveral of the verſes of that chapter. | 
By the Spirit alſo was given unto them the word of knowledge ++; 
whereby they were given to know what was the meaning of the 
law and the prophets; and of all the paſſages of the Old Teſta- 
ment; where the miniſtry that was kept from ages, but was then 
made manifeſt (by the Spirit then diſcovering it by the word of 
wiſdom, and) by the ſcriptures of the prophets (namely, the writ- 
ings of the higheſt prophets, or apoſtolical prophets; and, among 
others, this particular epiſtle, written by Paul, an apoſtolical pro- 
phet to the Romans), according to the commandment of the ever- 
laſting God, (was) made known to all nations for the obedience of 
faith ff. By this word of knowledge, the hidden wiſdom, which 
God had ordained before the world ; which yet none of the princes 
of this world (or the Jewiſh rulers) knew (for, had they known it, 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory), was revealed 
unto them, even by that Spirit which ſearcheth all things; yea, the 
_ deep rom, of God F&. For the prophets, as St. Peter tells thoſe 
to whom he wrote , “ ſearched what, or what manner of time, 
4 the Spirit of Chriſt, which was in them, did ſignify, when it 
« teſtified before-hand the ſufferings of Chriſt, and the glory that 
< ſhould follow; that not unto them, but unto us, they did mi- 
ce niſter the things which x now reported unto you by them 
„that have preached the Goſpel unto you; with the Holy Ghoſt 
c ſent down from heaven; which things the angels defire to look 
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ec into.“ This gift of 1 was given them for the fuller 


confirmation of the truth of the Chriſtian religion to the Jews, and 
for removing objections that might ariſe in their minds to it, from 
the miſtaken apprehenſions they had about the law and the prophets ; 
particularly, from Chriſt's dying, riſing again, and being preached 
to the Gentiles. And to this end (but not to found Chriſtianity, 
which they always do on facts) we ſee all their diſcourſes to Jews, 
from the ſecond chapter to the end of the Acts, are full of references 
to antitypes, prophecies, and predictions: fo are likewiſe their diſ- 
courſes ſometimes to the devout, but never to the idolatrous Gentiles. 
Though after the idolatrous Gentiles were converted to Chriſtianity, 
and might then be ſuppoſed verſed in the ſcriptures, their epiſtles 
are full of the lame references, and particularly to ſuch as Judaized. 
By this word of knowledge, the Spirit revealed to them divers fu- 
ture myſteries: namely, the great events relating to the ſpreading, 
corrupting, or reſtoring the Chriſtian religion ; as, that the Goſpel 
Mould be preached to the devout Gentiles, without requiring any 
farther obſervance of the laws of Moſes, than of thoſe which related” 
to the devout Gentiles ; and that the Goſpel ſhould be preached to 
the idolatrous Gentiles, with an entire freedom from all thoſe laws. 
It was likewiſe revealed to them, that the Jews ſhould be caſt off: 
that there ſhould be great corruptions introduced into the Chriſtian- 
religion; but that at laſt there ſhould be a recovery of the Jews, 
and a complete fulneſs of the Gentiles. So that by the word of 
knowledge, I underſtand the knowledge of the meaning of the 
law, and of the ancient prophets, and 4 4 knowledge of the great 
future events relating to the church; and I underſtand it thus, be- 
cauſe I find the word of knowledge diſtinguiſhed by St. Paul from 
the word of wiſdom and prophecy, and all the other gifts of the 
Spirit, enumerated 1 Cor. xii, 8. and from revelation and prophecy, - 
chap. xiv. 6. And I take revelation as it, ſtands chap. xiv, 6. and 
as it relates to Paul, to ſignify the ſame thing with the word of © 
wiſdom (St. Paul's wiſdom, or Goſpel, being communicated to him 

by reyelation).; and prophecy, there to ſignify the prediction of 
ſome leſſer event; prophecy (that is, the higher prophecy), myſte- 
ries, and knowledge, ſeem to ſtand for the wo thing “; and to be 
contradiſtinguiſhed from prophecies +, that is, lower prophecies and 
tongues, as lower gifts of the Spirit, And it is on this account it is 

ſaid that <« knowledge will vaniſh away 1; ſince there will not be 

any remaining myſteries, or any great event relating to the church, 

hid from us when the diſpenſations of God will be completed. 
What may farther ſhew this to be the meaning of knowledge is, 
that it is often ſpoken of as one of thE higheſt gifts, and joined with 
wiſdom, allowed to be the higheſt gift of all, and moſt peculiar to 

an apoſtle z which I think cannot be accounted for but from this 
notion, Which 1 have given of it $ The word of knowledge is 


* 1 Cor. xiii. 2. + Ibid. ver. $. 1 Ibid. 

§ See to this purpoſe 1 Cor. xiv. where revelation is ranked with knowledge: and 
revelation there ſtands for the revelation of the Goſpel made to Paul; and ſo fignifies the 
ſame with wiſdom. See alſo Col. ii. 3. Rom. l. 33. 2 Cor. xi. 6, xii, 8. 
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reckoned the ſecond gift of the Spirit, of all thoſe high ſpiritual gifts 
which are enumerated there; and ſeems to be the gift that made a 
man a prophet of the higheſt rank, by prophets being thoſe mi- 
niſters of the church which ſtand in the ſecond place &, in a dif. 
courſe that is but one continued exhortation about theſe gifts 
throughout the chapter +. | ; ff REY OD OY 
To ſuch revelations as theſe, ſome of thoſe which God made to 
Abraham, to Moſes, Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and to ſome 
of the. leſier prophets, concerning the great events that ſhould hap- 
en to the people of the Jews, and concerning the kingdom of the 
elah, bear a conſiderable reſemblance. „ 
But as theſe two were the higheſt gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
ſeem to have been given only to the apoſtles, I ſhall ſay no more of 
them here; but refer my reader for the reſt to the ſecond Eſſay; 
where | ſhall endeavour to conſider every thing that was peculiar ta 
an apoltle, | 4 | + 
But God did not only (by the gift of the word of wiſdom, and of 
the word of knowledge) give ſome apoſtles to his church, and ſame: 
more eminent prophets ; to. whom the revelations of matters of the 
greateſt importance, and more extenſive uſefulneſs (I have juſt now 
mentioned) were made; but alſo prophets of an inferior order, 
which were more numerous in the church (but which were all 
called prophets, as having the Spirit, whoſe gifts continued to be. 
called by the general name of prophetic gifts in the church down 
to the times of Irenzus 1). The different ſorts of propheſyings of 
theſe prophets may be ranked under theſe heads. : 
1. Prediction, or the foretelling of ſomething future, but of leſs 
conſequence : ſuch as the dearth &; the binding of St. Paul at Je- 
ruſalem, foretold by Agabus ||; the Holy Ghoſt witneſſing, that in 
every City bonds and afflictions abode Pau ** , and Paul's foretel- 
ling, that neither the ſhip that carried him, nor any that were on 
board, ſhould be loſt +4, Theſe were not unlike the particular diſ- 
eoveries which were made to Deborah tt, to Eli $$, to the man of 
God |||, to Samuel **, to Nathan +++, to the man of God 111, 
to Alyab'S$$, and to Elijah . Theſe prophets likewiſe fore- 
told the fitneſs of perſons for ſome peculiar ſervice in the church, 
Thus as the prophets miniſtered to the Lord, and faſted in the 
church of Antioch, the Holy Ghoſt ſaid by them, or which is the 
ſame thing, they ſaid by the Holy Ghoſt, „Separate me Barnabas 
« and Paul for the work to which I have called them ***#,” Thus 
Timothy received the gift (or the gifts) of the Holy Ghoſt by (or 
according to) prophecy itt. And Paul tells him, that “he had 
* committed a charge unto him, according to the prophecies which 


<« went before of him $314.” And thus poſſibly it might be that 


* Thi. ver. 28, 29. + See the Table of Spiritual Gifts. I Iren. I. v. e. 6. 
8 Acts xi. 28. | As xxi. 10, 11. * Thid. xx. 23. T Ibid. xxvii. 23, 24+ 
T ſuag. iv. 7. && 1 Sam. i. 17. In Ibid. ii. 27, ad fin. * Thid. ix. 15. 
++ 2 Sam. vil. 2. 1 Kings xiii. 1—32. $&5 Ibid. xiv. 517. | 
I 1bid. xvii 1. xix. 15, 16. **#*# AQs xiii. 1, 2. ++++ 1 Tim. iv. 14. 


t: Ibid. i. 18. | 
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ignorant; or of the faith and hypocri 
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the Holy Ghoſt had wade. che elders of dhe Church. of Erbe 
overſeers or Biſhops ('Emwoxine;) of that flock &: though I think 
that not ſo likely to be the ſenſe of the Holy Ghoſt's making them 
overſeers, as that which I have given in the ſecond Eſſay. Thus 
Moſes underſtood that God had fitted Aholiab and Bezaleel, and. 
other wiſe-hearted men, for the work of the tabernacle 4. A 


thus Samuel knew which of the ſons of Jeſſe ſhould be the Lord's 
\ anointed f. oats, e Ns | | . 
On this occaſion, I would ſtep ſo far out of my way as to ob- 


ſerve, that I do not find, that God revealed to the prophets the 
wickedneſs and malignity, that would ariſe in the hearts of ſome of 
thoſe who were appointed to ſome miniſtry in the church. But as 


Chriſt himſelf,” though he fully knew what was in man, choſe one 


of the twelve who had a devil: ſo he ſuffered the church ſometimes 
to appoint perſons from whom great miſchiefs ſhould ariſe to it; as, 
particularly, Nicolas, one of the ſeven deacons (if the doctrines and 
ſect of the Nicolaitans came from him, mentioned Rev. ii. 6. as 
many of the fathers thought with great probability); ſuffering them 
to come into ſtations of ſervice in the church for its trial; that is, 
for the diſcovery of hypocrites, and the confirmation of thoſe whe 
were ſincere. „C000 | 5 2 

2. The diſcernment of ſpirits: for this ſeems to be aſcribed to 
the prophet 8, and is reckoned as a gift of the Spirit, among other 
gifts ||: and in the former of thoſe places, St. Paul ſays, that if 
< they all propheſy, and there come in one that believeth not (or an 
„ Heathen), or one unlearned (or ignorant), he is convinced (or 
« diſcovered) of all. He is judged 15 diſcerned) of all; and thus 
c are the ſecrets of his heart manifeſt; and fo falling down on his 
« face, he will worſhip God; and report, that God is in you of a 


c truth *. And in the epiſtle to the Hebrews we find, that the 
word of God (3 v6. 18 ©) which is the word ſpoken by the 


revelation of Chriſt, or by the gifts of the Spirit, is, among other 
things, ſaid to be “ a diſcerner of the thoughts of the heart ++ 3”, 
as it had been of old tf ; and as it now was. We have a particular 
inſtance of this gift of diſcernment in Peter $F- the ſame may be 


obſerved in Eliſha ; and in Ahijah ***, And by this diſcern- 


eathen, or the 


ment of Spirits they were not only to judge of the He 
| 95 of particular perſons; but 

of the prophets too: for St. Paul ſays, “ Lat 

<' two or three, and let the reſt judge (Jnmpuirooas) +++. And he 

ſays, that © the ſpirits of the prophets are ſubject to the pro- 

phets ttt.” And likewiſe, that © the ſpiritual man (arovudhnc;, 

< the man that hath the ſpirit) judgeth (4g) all things 555. 


* Ads xix. 20, *" het + Exod. xxxv. 30. ie ? 1 Sam, xvi, 
Sr Cor. xiv. 24, 25. || Ibid. xii. 10. ** 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25- +Þ Heb. iv. 1a. 
11 Ibid. ver. 2. $& Acts v. iii. 9. I 2 Kings xiv. 25,26. 


, x Kings xiv. 15, 16. ff 1 Cor. xiv. 29. tt Ibid, ver. 32. 
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And he directs the Theſſalonians, that they ſhould not deſpiſe pro- 


phecyings; but ſhould prove all things (diſcerning between the true 


and falſe prophecyings); and whilſt they rejected that which is falſe, 
that they ſhould hold faſt that which is good *. And thoſe td 
whom St. John writes, who had received an unction from the 
Holy One (that is, the internal unction, or gifts of the Spirit, 
which the external unction under the law repreſented) and knew 
all things+: and they on whom that anointing abodet; (and, 


no doubt, the lower gift of prophecying among others, that being 


the gift which all the members of the church generally enjoyed in 
one kind or another), were not to believe every ſpirit, but to try 
the ſpirits &: and as there were general rules given them to try 
the Pirits Y3 as, that no man can ſay that Telus is the Lord but 
cc by the Spirit; and no man ſpeaking 45 the Spirit calleth Chriſt 
« accurſed ||,” ' So if any perſon pretended to a new diſcovery, 
which, what was e known by them, did not enable them to 
judge of; they had reaſon to hope, that God would reveal even 
that unto them; and 'that they ſhould, through the Spirit, know 
alſo whether that was of God. So Clement ſays, © that the apoſtles 
« did ordain the firſt fruits of ſuch as believed, making trial 
&« (Sie] of them by the Spirit ** ;”* the ſame word that is 
made uſe of 1 Theſſ. v. 20, and 1 John iv. 1. ig 
I am inclined to think, that theſe two kinds of prophecying (at 


4 


leaſt the laſt) are what St. Paul calls a revelation, x Cor. xiv. 26. 


(as it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from a pſalm, a doctrine, a tongue, and 
an interpretation), and which he aſcribes there to this kind of pro- 
phet, as well as a pſalm, a dectrine, and the reſt, which I am now 
going to conſider. For, „ 

3. There ſeems to be yet a lower degree of prophecying than 
either of theſe : it appearing to me, that Ki the public performances 
in the church, by ſingle perſons, through the illumination of the 
Holy Ghoſt, were called prophecying : for ſo I apprehend St. Paul 
calls every ſuch public action done in the church, by a ſingle perſon, 
to edification, and exhortation, and comfort; in oppoſition to ſpeak- 
ing any thing in the aſſembly in a tongue that was not underſtood ++, 
And there feems to me to be theſe different actions of this kind, to 
which prophecying is applied in that chapter. e 
The firſt is a doctrine. And therefore to theſe prophets, or to 
thoſe that propheſy in this ſenſe, belongs a doctrine 1; which, 
perhaps, may be any truth about faith or manners ; and in this ſenſe 
theſe prophets would be the fame thing with teachers; of which I 
ſhall ſay more preſently. And becauſe in this ſenſe it would coin; 
cide with the gift of teaching, and for other reaſons, it may much 
more probably mean an exhortation, or a forcible way of convincing 
men of what 1s wrong in their conduct, eerie for it, ad- 


+ 
}| 1 Cor, xiii. '3. 1 John iv. 1-6 
JT Ibid; ver. 26. $0 r 


* 1 Theft. w. 20, 27. 41 Johnii.20, 1 Ibid. ver. 27. 6 Ibid. iv, r. 
p * Epiſt. ad Cor. 5 42. . 11 1 Cor. xiv. 1—4 - 
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moniſhing them to amend it; and confirming and eſtabliſhing them 
in what was right in it; and-comforting them under any of the dif- 
fculties or afflictions they fell under for it, or in the practice of it. 
For we often find the firſt Chriſtian prophets in the New Teſta. 
ment employed in all theſe ways, 80 Barnabas, who appears to 
have been a prophet before he was an apoſtle &, is faid to have 
« exhorted the Grecians at Antioch, that with full purpoſe of heart 
ce they ſhould cleave unto the Lord f.“ And fo Judas and Silas, 
being prophets, exhorted the brethren at Antioch, with many words, 
and confirmed them 1. Thus St. Paul directs ſome among the 
Romans, who had the gift of exhortation, to wait on exhorta- 
tion 8; and he afterwards tells ſome of them, that he is per- 
fuaded, that they, „being full of goodneſs, and filled with all know- 
« ledge, are able to admoniſh one another .“ And the Coloſ- 
ſians were not only to ſing pſalms and hymns and fpirituat ſongs, 
but ſuch as ſhould admoniſh one another **,* And the brethren 
in Theſſalonica were to admoniſh him that obeyed not the epiſtle ++. 
And the Epheſians were to reprove the unfruitful works of dark- 
neſs, when committed by the children of the light 11. And they 
were to comfort one another, particularly the feeble-minded, as we 
may ſee, 1 Theſſ. iv. 18, and v. II. 14. And this was even 
buſineſs of the prophets under the Old "Teſtament; who were ſent 
to exhort, comfort, confirm, or reprove the people on ſeveral oc- 
caſions. . | | 

2dly, A Pſalm; ver. 26, which is called, “ ſinging with the 
« Spirit,“ (aMew 15 entuel), ver. 15, 16. And this may either 
ſignify, the compoſing new poems, ſuch as were compoſed by Moſes, 
Deborah, David, Aſaph, Heman, Zechariah, Elizabeth, Mary, 
Simeon, -&c. or the ſinging ſuch poems as had been compoſed ' by - 
others, with proper and extempore melody; or both. For as ſing- 
ing the praiſes of God in the Old Teſtament, by the Spirit of God, 
is called prophecying $$, ſo ſinging with the Spirit ſeems to compre- 
hend both the poem and the tune, under the New; not only from the 
generality of the phraſe, which leaves it open to be underſtood, 
either as to the matter or as to the muſic of the Pſalm, or as to both 
of them, being dictated by the Spirit; but from Eph. v. 18. where 
the apoſtle directs the Epheſians not to be drunk with wine (as. the 
Heathens were at their Bacehatulia) bur to be filled with the Spirit, 
And that then, inſtead of giving vent to their mirth in the mad and 
exceſlive way in which the Heathens did it at their idolatrous feaſts, 
they ſhould expreſs their joy by ſpeaking to one another in pſalms 
{thoſe of David, which contain matter of inſtruction, as well as 
many others, &c.), hymns (ſuch as only contain matter of praiſe), 
and ſpiritual ſongs, ag ervpalnat;, ſongs of the Spirit, dictated 
by the Spirit (as the Xapope Mild, is the ſpiritual gift, or 
gift of the ſpirit ||| : and the Hife, which we tranſlate. ſpiri- 


* Ads ill. 2. + Ibid. xi. 23. „ 32. § Rom. xii. 8. 
Rom. XV. 14 · * * Col. 111. 16. ++ 2 Theſſ. iii. 15. 1+ Eph, V. 3. 
9 Sam. x. 5,6, 9, 14. II Rom. i. 12+ | * 
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And he directs the Theſſalonians, that they ſhould not deſpiſe pro- 
ings ; but ſhould prove all things (diſcerning between the trug 
ſe prophecyings) 3 and whilſt they rejected that which is falſe, | 
that they ſhould hold faſt that which is good &. And thoſe to 
whom St. John writes, who had received an unction from the 
Holy One (that is, the internal unction, pr gifts of the Spirit, 
which the external unction under the law repreſented) and knew 
all things+: and they on whom that anointing 'abodet; (and, 


no doubt, the lower gift of prophecying among others, that being 


the gift which all the members of the church generally enjoyed in 
one kind or another), were not to believe every ſpirit, but to try 
the ſpirits &: and as there were general rules given them to try 
the Pirits Y 3 as, that © no man can ſay that Jeſus is the Lord but 
cc by the Spirit; and no man ſpeaking by the Spirit calleth Chriſt 
ce accurſed ||.” So if any perfon pretended to a new diſcovery, 
which, what was already known by them, did not enable them 0 
judge of; they had . th to hope, that God would reveal even 
that unto them; and that they ſhould, through the Spirit, know 
alſo whether that was of God. So Clement fays, © that the apoſtles 
« did ordain the firſt fruits of ſuch as believed, making trial 
c (Judo) of them by the Spirit **; the ſame word that is 
made uſe of 1 Theſſ. v. 20, and 1 John iv. 1. 

I am inclined to think, that theſe two kinds of prophecying (at 


leaſt the laſt) are what St. Paul calls a revelation, x Cor. xiv. 26, 


(as it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from a pſalm, a doctrine, a tongue, and 
an interpretation), and which he aſcribes there to this kind of pro- 
phet, as well as a pſalm, a doctrine, and the reſt, which I am now 
going to conſider. For, N 

3. There ſeems to be yet a lower degree of prophecying than 
either of theſe: it appearing to me, that Ki the public r 
in the church, by ſingle perſons, through the illumination of the 
Holy Ghoſt, were called prophecying : for ſo I apprehend St. Paul 
calls every ſuch public action done in the church, by a ſingle perſon, 
'to edification, and exhortation, and comfort; in oppoſition to ſpeak- 
ing any ons in the aſſembly in a tongue that was not underſtood ++, 
And there ſeems to me to be theſe different actions of this kind, to 
which prophecying is applied in that chapter. e OO 

The firſt is a doctrine. And therefore to theſe prophets, or to 
thoſe that propheſy in this ſenſe, belongs a doctrine 1; which, 
perhaps, may be any truth about faith or manners ; and in this ſenſe 
theſe prophets would be the ſame thing with teachers; of which I 
ſhall ſay more preſently. And becauſe in this ſenſe it would coins, 
cide with the gift of teaching, and for other reaſons, it may much 
more probably mean an exhortation, or a forcible way of convincing 
men of what is wrong in their conduct, reproving em for it, ad- 


= 
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moniſhing them to amend it; and confirming and eſtabliſhing them 
in what was right in it; and-comforting them under any of the dif- 
kculties or afflictions they fell under for it, or in the practice of it. 
For we often find the firſt Chriſtian prophets in the New Teſta, 
ment employed in all theſe ways, 80 3Zarnabas, who appears to 
have been a prophet before he was an apoſtle *, is faid to have 
« exhorted the Grecians at Antioch, that with full purpoſe of heart 
« they ſhould cleave unto the Lord . And fo Judas and Silas, 
being prophets, exhorted the brethren at Antioch, with many words, 
and confirmed them f, Thus St. Paul dired&s ſome among the 
Romans, who had the gift of exhortation, to wait on exhorta- 
tion d; and he afterwards tells ſome of them, that he is per- 
fuaded, that they, © being full of goodneſs, and filled with all know- 
« ledge, are able to admoniſh one another . And the Coloſ- 
ſians were not only to ſing pſalms and hymns and ſpiritual ſongs, 
but ſuch as ſhould admoniſh one another **®, And the brethren 
in Theſſalonica were to admoniſh him that obeyed not the epiſtle ++. 
And the Epheſians were to reprove the unfruitful works of datk- 
neſs, when committed by the children of the light 11. And they 
were to comfort one another, particularly the feeble-minded, as we 
may ſee, 1 Theſſ. iv. 18, and v. 11, 14. And this was even the 
bulnels of the prophets under the Old "Teſtament ; who were ſent 
to exhort, comfort, confirm, or reprove the people on ſeveral oc- 
caſions. | | 
2dly, A Pfalm; ver. 26, which is called, “ ſinging with the 
« Spirit,“ (a 79 onal), ver. 15, 16, And this may either 
ſignify, the compoſing new poems, ſuch as were compoſed by Mofes, 
Deborah, David, Aſaph, Heman, Zechariah, Elizabeth, Mary, 
Simeon, &c. or the ſinging ſuch poems as had been compoſed by - 
others, with proper and extempore melody; or both. For as ſing- 
ing the praiſes of God in the Old Teſtament, by the Spirit of God, 
is called prophecying Vp ſo ſinging with the Spirit ſeems to compre- 
hend both the poem and the tune, under the New ; not only from the 
generality of the phraſe, which leaves it open to be underſtood, 
either as'to the matter or as to the muſic of the Pſalm, or as to both 
of them, being dictated by the Spirit; but from Eph. v. 18. where 
the apoſtle directs the Epheſians not to be drunk with wine (as. the 
Heathens were at their Bacchandlia) but to be filled with the Spirit. 
And that then, inſtead of giving vent to their mirth in the mad and 
exceſlive way in which the Heathens did it at their ĩdolatrous feaſts, 
they ſhould expreſs their joy by ſpeaking to one another in pſalms 
(thoſe of David, which contain matter of inſtruction, as well as 
many others, &c.), hymns (ſuch as only contain matter of praiſe), 
and ſpiritual ſongs, 9%; ervpalrat;, ſongs of the Spirit, dictated 
by the Spirit (as the Xapope eve), is the ſpiritual gift, or 
gift of the ſpirit |||: and the Lg which we tranſlate ſpiri- 


* Adds xiii. 1. + Ibid. l. a3. 1 mid. xv. 32. § Rom. zii. 8. 
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tual man *, is the man that has ſome of the gifts of the Spirit), 
ſinging and making melody in their hearts to the Lord. For though 
melody is not expreſſed in the original, it is fairly implied in 
Shpiles nat , or ſinging not only with their voice, but with 
their heart to the praiſe of the Lord. In ſinging pſalms and 
hymns, perhaps, the Spirit dictated the tune only ; in the ſongs of 


” 


the Spirit, both the poem and the tune too. And perhaps this is 
the meaning of a text that ſeems to be like this + : © Tn the word 
of Chriſt dwell in you richly in all wiſdom” (or in all that lati- 
tude of wiſdom and knowledge in which we, the apoſtles of Chriſt, 
have taught it, according to the word of wiſdom and knowledge 
communicated to us), © teaching and. admoniſhing one another 
« in palms, and hymns, and ſpiritual ſongs” (9%; ate 
ſongs of the Spirit); & xg vile, we tranſlate it, ſinging with 
8 (which is very ſeldom, if ever, the ſenſe of ya in ſeripture), 
ut which I believe ſhould be rendered, „ with the gifts of the 
« Spirit in your hearts to the Lord.” For that y4 ſometimes 
ſignifies that particular favour which is called v, or the gift 
of the Holy Ghoſt, in the Scripture, is ſufficiently plain, Acts iv. 33. 
Rom, xii. 3. 6. 1 Cor. i. 4, 5. 2 Cor. i. 12. 15. xii. 9. Gal. ii. 9, 
Eph. i. 3. ©. iii. 16. iv. 6. I Pet. iv. 10. Zech. xii. 10. Heb. x. 20, 
1 apprehend Adels i, ydplyy, is the fame with Jets 7g e- 
pals 1 and with the cpoceuN Ee £y mv 1aals 83 and to under- 
ſtand the gifr of the Spirit by x4 here, is very agreeable to the 
phraſeology of the . who, when the Hebrews render ehen, 
grace, render it the ſpirit of prophecy. So Pfal. xlv. 2. „Grace is 
« poured into thy lips; the Chaldee paraphraſe is, „The Spirit 
«< of prophecy is given to thy lips.” And I find the ancients in- 
terpreted this very text in this ſenſe, Ard xagioual®. N vhs and mh 
&yis miuale ion xape. And I am apt to think that this 
is the meaning of xai in the prayer St. Paul makes for thoſe 
whom he writes to in the beginning of all his epiſtles, except that 
to the Hebrews : he wiſhes the ſame to Timothy, who, though the 
fon. of a Jewels, yet having a Greek to his father, was begot by 
Paul in the. uncircumciſion of his fleſh ||; and of which Peter 
makes mention at the beginning of both his, and interprets' it 
ſomewhat fuller ; praying, or wiſhing, that “ grace and peace a+ 4 
< be multiplied unto them:“ that is to ſay, that theſe gifts whic 
they, or ſome among them, had, might be increaſed and multiplied; 
either by an apoſtle's coming among them to impart them; or by 
their ſober, righteous, and godly converſation, and a right uſe of 
{ſuch gifts as they had, and in ſuch a degree as they poſſeſſed them: 
for then, & to them who had ſhould be given;“ as, if they acted 
__etherwiſc, “ from them ſhould be taken even that which they al- 
< ready had. And this may ſerve to explain, why Paul and Peter 
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ſo conſtantly uſe this wiſh or prayer, whilſt James, and John to 
the elect lady, do not. For Paul writing to idolatrous Gentiles 
and Peter to devout ones, converted to the faith (fee the ſeco 
Effay), never fail to wiſh them thoſe gifts of the Spirit which wers 
the proof of their being become the ſons or people of God; and 
then he wiſhes them peace with God, of which theſe gifts was a 
full proof they were admitted to, as well as the Jews (to whom juſti- 
fication and peace was firſt preached *): and that peace in their own 
minds and conſciences which neceſſarily flowed from a ſenſe of the 
other. If the reader ſhall be of opinion that I have thus eſtabliſhed 
the ſenſe of the word y4p;, in Col. iii, 16. to be the gift of 
pſalmody, the conſtruction of the place will be natural, and the 
ſenſe juſt and eaſy; and will run thus; that when they ſung pfalms, 
hymns, and ſongs of the Spirit, by the aſſiſtance of that ſpiritual 
gift that enabled them to do it; they ſhould not only ſing with 
their voice, to pleaſe themſelves or others; but with the warmeſt 
affections of their hearts to the praiſe of the Lord, from whom all 
theſe gifts and every other bleffing came. Perhaps we have an in- 
ſtance of ſuch a ſong of the Spirit, Acts xvi. 25. And perhaps 
blefling, or giving thanks with the Spirit 4, was alſo a hymn of 
this ſort; being, it may be, the hymn of bleſſing, and of giving 
thanks (enoyiac xa} wWyapriac), Which was often dictated by the 
Spirit, when the bread and the cup of bleſſing were bleſſed; and 
which, the Spirit moving them to compoſe on that occaſion, might 
perhaps afterwerds be hs reaſon of calling the bread 'and cup of 
bleſſing, the euchariſt. . | | | 

3. Another inſtance is prayer; which is called , « Praying with 
« the Spirit, and with underſtanding ;”* and praying always with all 
prayer and ſupplication in the Spirit &; for the Spirit then helped 
their infirmities; for though they knew not what they ſhould pray 
for as they ought, yet the Spirit itſelf ſometimes makes interceſſion 
for them with groanings, which cannot be uttefed || ; and praying in 
the Holy Ghoſt **. It was this gift of the Spirit, among other 
gifts of prophecy imparted to women in the church of Corinth, 
which gave riſe to that queſtion, whether a woman might not 
pray or propheſy in the church, with her head uncovered, as well as 
a man? The gifts of prayer and prophecy being common to the 
women as well as the men, the women thought theſe gifts gave 
them not only an equal right to pray or propheſy in the public af- 
ſemblies as well as the men, but without their veil alſo. Though 
in this laſt they were miſtaken; for the apoftle orders, that they 
| ſhall pray or propheſy with their veils on; or, becauſe the gifts of 
the Spirit did not take away the ſubjection of the women, of which 
the veil was the token ++. In ſuch a prayer, no«doubt, the matter, 
the order, and the expreſſions of the prayer were dictated by the 
Spirit; ſuch was the apoſtle's prayer, Acts iv. 24— 31; ſuch likewiſe 


Adds x. 36. | + 1 Cor. xiv. 16. t 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15. & Eph. vi. 18. 
Rom. viii. 26. ##* Jude 19, 20. ff 1 Cor. xi. 317. ſet Locke in loc. 
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perhaps was Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the temple -% 
the Levite's prayer , and Daniel's t; not to mention others. The 
only. difficulty here is, whether it can be brought under the head 
of prophecying. I think it may, for the reaſons I have given, when 
J ar entered upon that ſort of prophecying, which relates to ſpeak- 
ing in Chriſtian aſſemblies, ſee p. 376. And though praying is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from prophecying, 1 Cor. xi. 4, 5. as prophecying is 
there ſpeaking directly to men, and praying is there addreſſing 
God; yet, in the xivth chapter, prophecying ſeems to me to include 
prayer; funce every thing in that chapter ſeems to be included un- 
der prophecying, that, as I ſaid before, is ſpoken in an aſſembl 
of Chriſtians under the immediate influence of the Spirit; and is 
to the edi fication, exhortation, or comfort of the aſſembly, as the 
apoſtle ſpeaks, ver. 2, and as prayer in a known tongue was, Ac- 
cordingly prayer ſeems to me to be mentioned in this chapter, as 
one inſtance of prophecying, as ſinging is mentioned as another, 
ver. 14— 18. and as a doctrine, a revelation, and an interpretation, 

are mentioned as others, ver, 26, and is oppoſed to praying, fſing- -* 
ing, teaching, exhorting, or uttering a reyelation in an unknown 
tongue; in which a man might ſpeak to God, or his own ſpirit or 
underſtanding; but was a Barbarian to the congregation, to whom 
he talked myſteries, or things not known or underitood. 

4. And for this reaſon I think interpretation of tongues, men- 
tioned ver, 6. is included under prophecying in this xivth chapter; 
AS an interpretation was turning that with readineſs, beauty, and 
propriety, to the edification, exhortation, and comfort of the aſ- 
a 6 pd in him who ſpoke in a, tongue unknown to the 
aſſembly was only for oſtentation, or conviction of unbelievers ; or 
at beſt an act of ſome devotion to God, and for his own private 
edification. And the Holy Ghoſt diſtributed his gifts in ſuch mea+ 
ſure and proportion, that he who had the gift or knowledge of a 
tongue, was not always able to interpret it readily and elegantly, 
whillt another who ſtood by could; eſpecially if the prayer or dif- 
courle that was to be interpreted was of any conſiderable length, 
in which caſe the interpreter muſt be aſſiſted with great judgement 
and a ſtrong memory: for which reaſon the apoſtle directs, that 
in Caſe any one ſpoke in the church in an unknown tongue, that he 
ſhould pray that he might interpret; or, at leaſt, if he could not, 
that others who had that gift ſhould interpret for him. The gitt 
of the Hebrew tongue was, perhaps that which ſome of the Corin- 
thians, who had the gift of tongues in the church of Corinth, 
chiefly uſed, it being the tongue in which the Old "Teftament was 
written. For which reaſon, if there was an interpreter, that is, 
one who could turn it readily and elegantly into Greek, it might be 
very properly uſed in the, Corinthian church; as it had been in the 

4 Jewith aſſemblies in Ezra's time; when yet the people, after ſeventy 

years captivity, had diſuſed it. But if no interpreter was by, he 
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who could ſpeak that tongue, or any other unknown to the church, 
was to keep ſilence . I underſtand the gift of interpreting to be, 
the ability to interpret an unknown tongue with readineſs and ele- 
gance; becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed otherwiſe a gift different from 
the gift of tongues itſelf. For no man that ſpeaks a tongue which 
he underſtands himſelf, but can, in ſome fort, interpret it to him 
that does not underſtand it; though he may not be able to doit 
with propriety and beauty. And that he who had the gift of the 
tongue unierſtood it himſelf, appears from ver. 4, for, ſays the 
apoſtle, & he that ſpeaketh in an unknown tongue ediſieth himſelf; 
ſee alſo ver. 11, 14. 28. eee e 

But there were not only apoſtles, and prophets of the higher and 
lower orders in the church, but teachers : and paſtors and teachers 
are ſaid to be among thoſe to whom Chriſt gave gifts; or whom he 
filled and qualified for their work, after he had aſcended up on 
high 1 ft eo, 5 | | At 

1 take paſtors and teachers & (or doctors, as the word N 
is rendered, Acts xiii. 1.) to mean the fame thing; and that one is 
but a metaphorical name to denote the ſame miniſtry, which the 
other does in its natural ſignification. For the very character of 
a paſtor after God's own heart, is to feed his people with 'know- 
ledge and underſtanding |. For which reaſon teachers are here ſet 
but as exegetical, to ſhew us more fully che e of paſtors. 
And for that reaſon paſtors are omitted in 1 Cor. xii. 28, and Rom. 
xii. 7. (which may be conſidered as parallel places), and teachers 
only mentioned. And I believe it will be very difficult to find 
any ſenſe of paſtors, agreeable to Scripture, diſtinct from teachers, 

that will be at the ſame time alſo diſtin& from: apoſtles, prophets, 
evangeliſts, and other ſpiritual men mentioned in Scripture.” >: 

Now as far as the Spirit's teaching paſtors or teachers may be 
ſuppoſed different from the illumination of the apoſtles, ts whom 
was given the word of wiſdom and knowledge it muſt either con- 
ſiſt in a lower degree of the knowledge of the Chriſtian ſcheme; or 
elſe, which I ſhould rather think, in giving them a very clear view 
and full aſſurance of it (in which ſenſe Mr. Locke underſtands 
faith, wiz, in his paraphraſe and notes on 1 Cor. xii. 9.), and a 
peculiar aptneſs to teach others, what they thus knew: themſelves: 
and ſo may perhaps be only teaching the true method and art of 
teaching; and euabling them to uſe it, in delivering what they had 
learnt of the Chriſtian ſcheme from the apoſtles and others, with 
the aſſurance that became doctors and teachers; and perhaps it is 
this gift that St. Paul refers to, when he tells Timothy, that if any 
man among the Ephefians (ſome of whom had received this grace 
according to the meaſure of the gift of Chriſt *), he muſt, among 
other qualifications, be a Nee, apt or fit (by this gift) to teach . 

And I the rather incline, 1 confeſs, to this opinion, that the gift 
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& Ibid. ver. 12. Jer. iii. 25. 2 Eph. iv. 7. 7 oF 
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382 On tur TEACHING Ap WITNESS | | 
of teaching was only an aptneſs to teach others, becauſe the eviti« 
geliſts, who are ranked before paſtors and teachers *, do not ſeem 

to have had any revelation of doctrines, much leſs of the whole 
ſcheme of the Chriſtian doctrine made to them; but to have re- 
ceived their knowledge from others; namely, the apoftles. For 
Timothy was to hold faſt the form of found words which he had 

heard of Paul 4; and to continue in the. things which he had learn- 

ed, and had been aſſured of (from) knowing of whom he had 
learned them : and the things which he had heard of Paul before 
many witneſſes, he was to commit to faithful men, who ſhould be 
able to teach others 8. | 


. To others the Spirit taught the uſe of tongues and langua 
that they might be able to teach people of different nations ||, 2 
convince unbelievers; or, as St. Paul expreſſes it, to be for a ſign 
to them *. And theſe were either more or fewer, as the Spirit ſaw 
fit. For Paul tells the Corinthians, that he ſpake with more 
tongues than them all ++. This was a gift which none of the pro- 
phets under the Old Teſtament ever had any thing that reſembled 
but was entirely reſerved for Chriſtians' under the New. By this 

ift the ruins of the world were repaired, and its face renewed. 
When mankind was of one ſpeech, inſtead of uſing it to communi- 
Sate their thoughts to one another for the glory of God (who had 
Jo lately, in his juſt judgement, deſtroyed the world), and for their 
own. mutual benefit; they made it ſubſervient to the very ' worſt 
deſigus, both againſt, God and themſelves. A tower was to be 
built to encourage them in their wickedneſs, and protect them 
the future judgements of heaven; if it was not to be an 
high place for worſhip. to falſe gods. Since they did not care to 
retain God in their thoughts, he gave them up to their own in- 
ventions. He confounded their language, probably by giving them 
different tongues: firſt to defeat their vain attempt; and then, b. 
the loſs of that language, in which the knowledge” of the true God 
was preſerved (in the family of Shem), to give the world up to the 
worſhip of idols. By this gift of tongues, God calls back the na- 
tions from their idolatry. (in which he had ſuffered them to continue 
for the ſpace of two thouſand years), to the knowledge of himſelf, 
as the only true God, and of Jefus Chriſt, as the only mediator be- 
tween God and man: ſpeaking in their own language to every 
. creature under heaven. And thus by the Spirit he renews them in 
knowledge after his own image; creates them again in righteouſneſs 
and true holineſs; and begets them. to a lively hope, as the reward 
of their obedience to his call. | | 

Helps and governments are likewiſe mentioned among the other 
gifts and diſtributions of the Spirit I; and ſeem to imply an illumi- 
nation, from which they acted. By helps may be underſtood dea- 
cons. | For ai, whence the word helps (r feht 


„ Eph. iv, 17. + 2 Tim. i. 13. en- 
Ib d. ii. 2. See the ſecond Eſſay. Acts ii. 3. 1 x Cor. xiv. 22. 

II Ibis. ver. 18. If 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
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comes, ſigniſies to take care of, or aſſiſt others. And deacons were 
firſt inſtituted, both to help the apoſtles, in eaſing them of the care 
of diſtributing to the poor; and to help the poor, by applyin 
themſelves more particularly to their relief; which the apoſtles found 
they could not do, without omitting the more material parts of 
their work k. What favours this opinion too is, that the apoſtles 
propoſed to the multitude of the diſciples, to chuſe men into that 
office, that, among other qualifications, - were full of the Holy 
Ghoſt. And, if I miſtake not, we find: the gift fitting Chriſtians 
for this fort of miniſtry, mentioned among ſome of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt, Rom. xii. 7. Or miniftry, let us wait on our mi- 
« niſtering, drt Naserlar, ir T5 Ran. If it had been rendered, 
« ſerving, let us wait on our ſerving,” as it might; it would per- 
haps have carried the reader at firſt {Foe back to the inſtituZon of 
deacons 4, where the apoſtles propoſe that office, becauſe it was not 
fit for them to leave the word of God, and ſerve tables, Man 
Tomita, Or if Nane ſhall be thought a more general word 
here, and to ſignify any miniſtry in the church, as ſome take it to 
de; or the miniſtry of an evangeliſt in particular, as Dr. Whitby 
thinks ; an evangeliſt having a miniſtry aſcribed to him in Serip- 
ture (as Eph. iv. 11, 12. and 2 Tim. iv. 5. and ver. 11. if Mark 
ſhall be thought an evangeliſt in the ſame ſenſe that Timothy was); 
he will at the fame time be apt perhaps to think, as Dr. Whitby 
does, that the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, fitting a man for the office 
of a deacon, are referred to, ver. 8. He that giveth (that is, out 
of the fund of the church), let him do it with ſimplicit) (or 
liberality), as ( at ſhould be rendered, and is accordingly 
rendered, 2 Cor. viii. 2. and in other places. Andihe that ſhew 
mercy (that is, to the ſick, impotent, ſtrangers, or orphans, per- 
ſons in greater diſtreſs than the poor), with chearfulneſs. And ſo 
St. Peter, ſpeaking of ſeveral gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, ſays yet more 
unexceptionably to our purpoſe &, If any man miniſter (as a 
« deacon, e rig Sax), let him do it as of the ability (or witn 
« the gifts of prudence) that God giveth.” For having juſt be- 


fore ſpoken of charity and hoſpitality |, or miniſtering, or aſhſting 


others out of what was their own, he here ſpeaks of miniſtering to 
others with ability out of the fund of the church. Now I ſup- 
pofe that it was the more neceſſary, that the deacons at that time 
ſhould not only have ſome gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, but be full of 
them; that ſo none might thruſt themſelves among the Chriſtians, 
purely to partake of the community of goods that was then among 
them; and that no perſon, amidſt that vaſt multitude of diſciples, 
under a pretence of the largeneſs or the wants of their families, 
might have a greater ſhare out of that fund of the church, than 
was proper for their caſe; and might at the ſame time have that 
which was ſufficient for it. This latter caſe gave occaſion to the 


Ad vi. 2, 3. + Wia. ver. u. ' + See Dr. Whitby in loc. 
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38 O Tur TEACHING A WITNESS 
appointing deacons: they being appointed upon a complaint of ths 
Grecians againſt the Hebrews, that their widows were 1 


in the daily diſtributions * And perhaps there would have been a 
great many of the poorer fort; that would have joined themſelves to; - 


the church, before the deacons were appointed, purely to partake of 
u 


the community of goods, and live in an idle ſlothful way, had it 
not been for the dread that fell upon them on finding Ananias and 

Sapphira ſtruck dead by Peter; for a cheat, about this edmmunity of 
goods; though fomething different in its kind. And chis ſeems to 
me to be hinted by St. Luke t, on the occaſion of the death of 


Ananias and Sapphira : for he ſays, & fear came upon the church, 


« and upon as many as heard theſe things.“ But of the reſt (or of 
thoſe that were not of the church); though they magnified them, or 


| had a {gh reverence or awe of perfons that could ſtrike ſuch offen- 


ders dead; yet durſt they not (for that very reaſon) join themſelves 
to them, only in order to partake of that communitys . 2 

Perhaps too by helps may be underſtood thoſe who uſed to be the 
meſſengers ſent by the churches to the apoſtles, or to other chu ches; 


or it may be the apoſtles meſſengers to the churches, on the feveral 


meſſages they had to fend to them, or enquiries they had to make 
about them; and who were conſequently great and neceffary helps 
to them in this part of their work; as they alſo were to the churches 
where they were ſent; and who conſequently wanted great degrees 
of prudence in managing that work. St. Paul uſed Mark; Lukey 
Timothy, Eraſtus (who are ſaid to be two of them that miniſtered 
unto him ), Titus, Epaphroditus, Silas or Silvanus, Sefthenes; 
Epaphras, Oneſimus, Tychicus, Creſcent, and others; on ſuch oc- 
caſions. And ſome of theſe he ſeems to call the meſſengers of the 
churches, and the glory of Chriſt F. Epaphroditus-is expreſsly called 
the meſſenger of the Philippians by St. Paul, in his epiſtle to that 
church ||. But though theſe perhaps may be called helps, from their 
aſſiſting the apoſtles and the churches, in going on their errands re- 
ſpectively; yet I ſee no foundation to ſuppoſe helps to have been 
deacons; or to ſuppoſe the buſineſs of helps, in this ſenſe of the word; 
any part of the office of a deacon ; that office having been appointed 
purely for the care of the poor: and the characters given of a dea- 
con, 1 Tim. iii. 8—14. belonging to them as ſuch. | 
I am likewiſe inclined to think, that evangeliſts may be ſome of 


theſe helps in the laſt ſenſe of this word (if helps in this laſt ſenſe 


of the word were not all of them evangeliſts), whoſe buſineſs it was 


to ſet in order the things that were wanting, or left undone by the 


apoſtles: for which purpoſe Paul ſent Timothy to the Theſſalo- 
nians , where Paul had been once; and for which purpoſe he 
alſo left Titus in Crete ++, where Paul had been then once alſo; and 
Timothy at Epheſus $f, where Paul had been twice. And 
Timothy and Titus were to ſet thoſe unfiniſhed things in order; 
not by a revelation made to themſelves, but according to the form 


* Ads vi. 1, 2, 3. + Acts v. i, 12. 1 Ibid. xiii. T, 2. 8 2 Cor. vil. 23. 
5 5 Phil. u. 25 · ES x Theſſ. iii. 2. ++ 1 Tit. i. LY 11 1 Tim, i. 2. 
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of ſound words they had heard from the apoſtles &; that is, the 
directions given them when, the apoſtles left or ſent them ; or 
that the apoſtles ſent them by letter afterwards ; of which we have 
two remarkable inſtances in St. Paul's epiſtles to Timothy and 
Titus, I apprehend this to have been the work and duty of an 
evangeliſt, and not the converting Heathens, founding churches, or 
teaching them: for we are not built on the foundation of the 
evangeliſts, but of the apoſtles and prophets. Apoſtles and pro- 
phets, indeed, are foundation-ſtones in the temple of God; but 
evangeliſts are no more than pillars in it f. Evangeliſts are there - 
fore placed aſter apoſtles and prophets, though before teachers; their 
work being to finiſh and perfect that in many churches, with power 
and authority, which the teacher was to do in one way, but in one 
church. And as thoſe. ſeem to me to be miſtaken, who think the 
evangeliſts were ſent to found churches; ſo I think thoſe more ſo, 
who imagine that they, or any of them that attended St. Paul (for 
we do not know when Philip became an evangeliſt, or how he 
acted as ſuch); or that Timothy and Titus in particular were 
ſettled biſhops, or preſbyters in any church, or over any number of 
churches, in Aſia or Crete; ſince the fixing them any where is in- 
conſiſtent with their travelling about with the apoſtles, and bei 
ſent by them every Where, as occaſion required. And they — 5 
ſent by them, not only before they preſided over theſe churches, but 
afterwards. For St. Paul ſends for Timothy to come to him to 
Rome, in his laſt impriſonment &, after he is ſuppoſed to be biſhop 
of Epheſus. . Nor was Timothy then at Epheſus. For he ſays to 
Timothy, “ Tychicus haye I ſent to Epheſus |;** which he could 
not ſay to Timothy, if Timothy had been at Epheſus at that time: 
he would rather have ſaid, «© T ychicus have I. ſent. to thee; as he 
ſays on a like occaſion: to Titus: © When T ſhall ſend Artemas or 
Tychion to thee; be diligent to come unto me unto Nicopolis **.“ 
And he alſo ſays ++, And how much he 2 miniſtered 
c unto me at Epheſus, thou knowelt,” Beſides, if Timothy had 
been biſhap of Epheſus, would Paul have beſought him to 2 
there, as he ſays he did tt 7. He would rather have charged hi 
to have ſtaid there, if we could ſuppoſe Timothy's backwardneſs to 
do his known un og wanted any ſpur; which, indeed, is not to 
be ſuppoſed w fo diligent a miniſter of the church of God, Farther; 
Paul had Titus with him at Epheſus, after Titus is ſuppoſed to have 
been biſhop of Crete; as may. be gathered from 2 Lim. iv. 10. 
though he was juſt at that time departed (in all probability ſent by 
St. Paul) not to Crete, but to Dalmatia, (ibid.) which was a great 
many hundred miles the other way. FFF 


9 6 ²˙²ꝛ˙ ] ü ͤůùuu' bi 5 2-244 | . ; 
* 2 Tim. 1. 1. iii. 14. ii. 2. | + 1 Tim. i. . Tit. i. 5. : | 
t 1 Tim. iii. 1 5.—-T muft refer the reader to Dt. Clarke's Sermon on Mal. zvi.'t$. for 
a true explication of the text. It would be too great a digreſſion to go into the particular 
conſideration of it here; e 7 | 7 5 | | 
$ 2 Tim. . 2x. {| Ibid. ver. 2. Tit. In. 12, ff a Tim. i. 18. 
Jt 1 Tim. i. 3. 5 . | 
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And as to governments, which perhips is called ruling, or he 
that rules (3 wp5i;4zca%; *) : and che perſons who bad this gift, 
the rulers and chriſtian elders (porgars; f); and thoſe who are 
over you | (opoicdyua ); and the guides (He 5): N 
ſeem to be the illumination of their minds by the Spirit, with prus 
dence to propoſe proper methods to the feveral churehes, for their 
better eonduct and management on all occafions ; and the Chriſtians 
themſelves, with prudence to ſee, that what was ſo propoſed was 
right, and with humility to comply with it: or, at leaſt, a great 
alüſtance of the Spirit to their thoughts, debates; and conſultations 
on ſuch occaſions. An eminent inſtance of which we have in the 
caſe of appointing the deacons; the apoſtles propoſing it from wiſe 
reaſons, that they ſhould be choſen (an inſtance of prudence” that 
perhaps will be thought ſuperior to a Parcel of illiterate fiſhermen), 
and the church immediately falling in with it, without the leaſt de- 
bate or contention; and, no doubt of it, chuſing men peculiarly fit 
for the purpoſe. This ſeems to be plainly hinted, ver. 5. inafmuch 
as ſome of thoſe who are appointed deacons are Grecians (as ap- 
pears from the termination of their names, and particularly Nicolas; 
who is faid to be a proſelyte of Antioch), to give the greater aſ- 
furance and ſatisfaction to the complainants, who were Grecian 
that their complaints ſhould be redreſſed; though the apoſtles do 
not ſeem to have propoſed that to the multitude, as one of the qua- 


lifications of the perſons they ſhould chuſe. And to this perhaps 


may all the directions alſo be referred, that St. Paul gives to the 
churches to whom he writes, for their conduct and management; 
and their compliance with thoſe directions, particularly his directions 
to the Corinthians about praying and propheſying with the head co- 
vered or uncovered, and about the preference and exerciſe of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt : and on ſome of thoſe advices he appeals to 
them: © If any man ray 1 you think himſelf a prophet, or ſpiritual, 
te Jet him acknowledge, that the things I write unto you are the 
« commandments' of the Lord ||.”  ' And perhaps this may help 

us to explain thoſe texts, which ſpeak of counting the [elders that 
rule well worthy of double honour **; knowing them which are 
over you in the Lord (wpicautis; 4,ar),/ and to eſteem them highly 
in love ++; and of remembering or obeying (which word, how- 
ever, is not always the fenfe of the Greek word ee) them that 
have the rule over you (7% 4y2pir;), and ſubmitting | your- 
ſelves 11; as the younger are to ſubmit (or pay reſpe& and de- 
ference) to the elder; or, as we are all to be ſubjet' one to an- 
other; or to be cloathed witf humility, All which texts perhaps 
mean no more than that they ſhould be of a yielding temper and 
that, when prudent methods were propoſed to them, they ſhould 


be ready to fall in with them, where the prudence of thoſe methods 
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plainly appeared; and not to thwart them from a perverſe, ſour, 


and. untractable ſpirit. This, at leaſt, we may be pretty ſure of, 


that the wpoirduan © Kepiy'*, Which we tranſlate “ thoſe that are 
over you in the Lord,” does not ſignify any fixed miniſters, 
rectors, or Biſhops ; ſince we find no trace of any in that church 3 
either in the addreſs of the epiſtle, 1 'Thell, i. x. as there is in 
that to the Philippians, chap. i. x. nor in the ſalutation, 1 Theſſ. 
v. 26. And ſince. we find the brethren are charged to do 
thoſe things Which muſt be ſuppoſed to have been the office of 
the biſhop, rector, or preſbyter, if there had been any ſuch z, namely, 
« to warn the unruly, comfort the feeble minded, ſupport the 
« weak; to withdraw from a. diſorderly brother, and to note or 
« mark him, and yet to admoniſh him .“ 80 that, the very ad- 
moniſhing which was performed by thoſe that were over them, and 
for which they were to eſteem them highly in love, was but-what 
the brethren could do; and therefore can here only ſignify ſome ift 
of the Holy Ghoſt, by which the brethren who had this gift in A 


church performed ſome of the miniſtrations in it, as we have ſeen 


already they did in other churches, and ſhall ſee, by and by, they 
did in almoſt all of them; and therefore the wpoirapume muſt here 
denote ſome who had ſome or other of thoſe gifts, and perhaps thoſe 
of ruling, in the ſenſe I have explained it. The ſame may perhaꝑs 


be iaid d π ,õẽ m ? ð x ey 1 
I cannot but have a very mean opinion of writers who will put on the 
appearance of aſſurance and certainty, that they may carry the guiſe of 
perfect knowledge and judgement to the bulk of their * in 
points where they are far from being at that certainty which they 
ſo much to be ought to have: and every one muſt have a much 


worſe opinion of thoſe who give themſelves this air only to ſer̃ve 
party or private views. The firſt proceeds from a degree of pride, 


to which human nature is more eaſily carried; whilſt the ſecond 
ariſes from a degree of diſhoneſty, that has been; contracted by lower 
acts of it, repeated from time to time, till it is grown habitual, and 
ends in venturing on this high injury to mankind. The firſt moral 
virtues of a writer are to diveſt himſelf of theſe enormous paſſions ; 
to ſearch for truth alone, and to. propoſe it to his reader, with that 
degree of evidenee and certainty, or of doubt and difficulty, which it 
has in his own mind. Conſidering himſelf as accountable to God, 
for miſleading any man by the ſuperiority. of his talents; and as 
accountable to his reader, for the inſolence of endeavouring to im- 
poſe on him, by means of any real or imagined advantage he bas 
over him. If theſe virtues were practiſed by every writer, we 
{ſhould receive more profit from the beſt, and leſs hurt from the 
worſt, than we now reap from either of, them; and writing would 
then be in the beſt ſtate that this ſtate of imperfeCtion will allow. Upon 
theſe conſiderations, I think myſelf bound to acquaint my reader, 
that though what I have writ on the two laſt gifts of the Spirit, 
namely, helps and enge (which our tranſlators render govern- 
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38 Or rue TEACHING-axyd 'WITNESS A 
ments), may ſeem planfible to him, as it has to me; yet that I a 
under a good deal of uncertainty about them. I think myſelf 
© bound to give him this notice, that ſo he may uſe a more than ordi- 
- nary care and attention whilſt he conſiders what J have faid on thoſe 

_« two heads. I will expreſs the ſtate of my thoughts about them as 

| e Jam able in 


fully as I can, in order to give him the beſt 


- forming. his own. | SAT | 
© Phe words helps and governments (ade, nat aS gpg) 
occurring in no other place but 1 Cor. xii. 28. and there without 
much connection: and the words werdet, menrrari,, HySpi 
(which may be thought words of the ſame import with govern- 
ments, and have been generally underſtood ſo), but ſeldom, and 
not always in one ſenſe; and theſe laſt occurring with little more 
connection than the two firſt; and being all of them words of a 
pretty general and indetermined 3 I have interpreted all of 
them agreeably to what I thought the ſtate of things in the apo- 
folic age, as they are hinted here and there in Scripture, required; 
and to facts, which I found in the acts and epiſtles of the apoſtles, 
correſponding to that ſtate of things. F 
The ſtate of the church ins, ifts of the Holy Ghoſt, to qua- 
lify deacons, meſſengers, a . and rulers or adviſers, for 
thoſe functions and ſervices; as well as gifts to fit teachers, infe- 
rior prophets, ſpeakers of languages, or interpreters, for theirs; and 
it is plain in Seripture, that ſome had gifts of the Spirit to qualify 
them for the former, as well as the latter of theſe functions, in the 
church. Thus far I am clear in my opinion. I confeſs too I 
zimagined it pretty natural, that in 1 Cor, xii. where the gifts of 
the Spirit ſeemed at firſt to me to be enumerated, thoſe. which qua- 
'lified perſons to be deacons, evangeliſts, and rulers, ſhould be men- 
tioned as well as others. At leaſt, I thought theſe words would 
give me occaſion to conſider thofe gifts which it was neceſſary for 
me to conſider, if I would anſwer my defign, and conſider every 
one of them that occurs in Scripture. For theſe reaſons, therefore, 
1 choſe to treat of theſe gifts of the Spirit, as if they were couched 
under the words, helps and governments. I likewiſe choſe to con- 
fider auer in the ſenſe our verſion gives it, to ſhew how far 
| @ ſcheme to ſupport power, in ſome, in the church, over the body 
of the reſt of the church, can be carried from Scripture with any 
fair appearance from this word, or words in Scripture that may be 
thought to ſupport this ſenſe of that word, even by thoſe who have 
the greateſt temptations to carry it the fartheſt. ' And in theſe views 
what I have ſaid on theſe two heads, I have faid with the greateſt 
candor, as things appear to me; and have carried them as far as 
the neceſſity of things, from the ſtate the church was then in, or 
correſponding facts in Scripture, will bear, according to the beſt. of 
my apprehenſion. 'And if this fenſe I have given of «Grice 
L eee ) ſhalhbe thought to be the true one, from the grounds 
interpretation which I have mentioned, as inducing me to treat 


of it in that ſenſe; I muſt obſerve, that this gift, as here i 
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ſtood, to fignify the ſkill of propoſing proper expediente, and . 2 


fering proper inſtructions or advice to the body of the ſeveral 
churches, on oeeaſions that occurred, ſeems to have been chiefly, 
if not ſolely, given to the apoſtles; or, at leaſt, that I do et 2 
any inſtance of this gift being exerciſed by any but the apoſtles, 
either immediately, or by the means of others, to whom the apo- 
{les gave directions, by virtue of this gift. . 

But I muſt: acquaint my reader, that, notwithſtanding all I have 
ſaid, I cannot think this a certain way of interpretation. For it is 


very poſſible to find out a ſeripture ſcheme, which may ſuit a ge- 


neral indeterminate word in Scripture, and yet not to be the preciſe 
meaning of that word, as uſed in that particular place. To fix? 
that, we muſt always be able to ſhew, that the idea, which we an 
nex to that word, is that Which was preſent to the mind gf the 
ſacred writer, | when he uſed it in the place that is under our conſi- 
deration. It would be happy for us, if the interpreters of Scripture! 


would always conſider this. The Scripture would not be ſo often 
expounded from what is called the analogy of faith (too commonly 


the ſyſtem of the interpreter, taken up from the ſchemes of divines, 
and not from Seripture), but from the context; Which will not 


caſily ſuffer a man to be deceived, where it can be traced, if it be 


carefully attended to; and here it cannot, it will do us no harm 
to be very modeſt. And though this method will give interpre- 
ters a great deal more trouble, and make leſs ſnew; it will, how 
ever, be infinitely more uſeful to thoſe they inſtruct, and will ſerve 
to keep up that heſitation in themſelves that becomes learned men 
in doubtful caſes, as much as aſſurance does in thoſe whichare clear 
Now if I -caſt my eye to the context of the place where theſe 
words are uſed, I ſhould be led, perhaps, to underitand them other- 
wiſe than J have done, notwithſtanding all I have faid: to ſupport 
the ſenſe I have taken them in. The apoftle begins the xiith chap= 
ter of the 1ſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, ast he ſeveral others 
in that epiſtle, in a manner that ſhews it is an anſwer to ſome 
queſtion they had put to him: “ Now as concerning ſpiritual 


« gifts,” it ſhould be rendered, „ men,” (muvpalnar)s as it is 


tranſlated chap. ii. 1 5. xiv. 37. It is _ probable that the queſ- 
tion might be, which of ſuch and ſuch ſpiritual men, or of 'men 
endued with ſuch and ſuch ſpiritual gifts, were to be preferable in 
their aſſemblies. The apoſtle ſeems to anſwer the queſtion by 
ranking them in the order he does: but he at the ſame time re- 
proves their ſtrife and emulation about them; and cautions them 
againſt it, by aſſerting, that they are all from one Spirit, one Lord, 
and one God, ver. 4, 5, b. by letting them know that theſe gifts 
are given for edification, and not for oftentation and ſhew, ver. 7. 
15; and afterwards by putting them in mind, that: their church, by 
the Spirit, was made one body, ver. 13; and that, as there was no 
ſchiſm in the natural body, on account of members that were more 
or leſs honourable; but all rejoiced in the functions of all, — 
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399 On THE TEACHING avy WIPDNESS 
of greater or leſs honour, ver. 14—27 ;-1o' ought it to be in the 
church, where there was a diverſity of higher and lower gifts, yet 
all were for the uſe of the body of Chriſt, ver. 29-30. Now as 
this is the occaſion on which St. Paul enumerates ſeveral gifts of the 
Spirit in the Sth, th, and 1oth verſes, and on Which he continues 
the thread of his diſcourſe to the end of the chapter; methinks it 
can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that he would mention any gift in the 28th 
| and 2gth verſes, which he had not enumerated ak 8th, qth, and 
Ut roth verſes, that-felate to deacons, evangeliſts, or rulers. I ſhould 
8  Tikewiſe: think, that St. Paul would obſerve pretty nearly the fame: 
il order, when he comes to repeat them in the fame chapter, and in 
Fg the very ſame argument, three times. Now helps and governinents. 
1 are the ſixth and ſeventh gifts in his ſeeond liſt, if I may be allowed 
to call it ſo, ver. 28. And the ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 
ifts in his firſt liſt are, prophecy, diſcernment of ſpirits, divers 
Kind of tongues, and interpretation of tongues. None of theſe will 
ſuit the gifts of deacons, evangelifts, or rulers: and the four laſt | 
ifts in the third lift, ver. 29. are workers of miracles, gifts of 
n ſpeakers with tongues, and interpreters; which will not ſuit 
deacons, eyangeliſts, and rulers, any better than the four laſt gifts in 
the firſt liſt do. In this view, what is moſt likely to be the mean- 
ing of theſe two words will be, the inferior prophets, and diſcerners 
of ppi. Andi it cannot be denied, that he who aſſiſted the public 
aſſemblies with the gifts: of lower prophecy, was not (as things then 
ſtood) an help, in the ſtricteſt acceptation of the word: ſince public 
devotions, ſuch as exhorting, praying, ſinging in the Spirit, and 
judging of thoſe performances (ſo neceſſary for their edification in 
ſome caſes), could not have been performed in many churches with- 
out 3 ps ſcarce in any), as we ſhall ſee more fully under 
- the ſecond head. And Lightfoot ſhews, that ten. (confider- 
ing how it is uſed by the Septuagint in the places where it occurs) 
may fignify diſcerners of ſpirits, And then, indeed, theſe three liſts 
of gifts will agree; as may be {cen in the following 
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And 1 ee prophets, and diſcerners of ſpixits, - | 


were what St. Paul deſigned: by. theſe two words; the rather, be- 


cauſe as in the reſt the liſts agree pretty well, ſo J ſhould think that 


they ought to be interpreted in ſuch a manner as to ſhew they agree 


in theſe two alſo: for it would be very odd to find the five ht gifts 
and the laſt the ſame in all the liſts, and to find the ſixth, ſeventh, 
and eighth to differ, And I ſhould yet ſtill incline te this-laſt ſenſe 
of theſe words the more, becauſe then there will be no giſt men- 
tioned, in theſe three. parts of the chapter, but what belonged either 
to their great apoſtle, or was common to ſeveral members of that 


church; which is what one would expect on this occaſion: and 


perhaps that is the reaſon why he ſpeaks, of theſe. gifts, and not of 
ſuch as 


ſome others; and why particularly he does not {peak of ſuch 
atted men to be deacons, ; exangeliſts, and rulers, It may be th 
tad no deacons or rulers among them; perhaps no evangeliſts had 
as yet been ſent to them: or it may be, the gifts that fitted a man 
for a deacon or ruler being not the gifts they valued, as not being 
for oſtentation or ſhew; and that of 

— one in that church; thoſe were not the gifts they — con- 


teſt about; and therefore St. Paul ſaid nothing about them. On the 


other hand, it is likely that the reaſon why he mentions ſome of 
thoſe gifts, as the gift of healing and miracles, which are averxed to 


9 


be gifts of the Spirit, though they were wrought by, the Spirit; is 5 


that theſe were ſome of thoſe gifts which the Corinthians had ftri 
and emulation about. For it was not any ways pertinent to his 
deſign, to perſuade them againſt a ſchiſm or contention about. gifts, 
concerning which they did not contend; but againſt, a ſchiſm 


contention concerning thoſe gifts about which their paſſions Were 


the ſtrongeſt. For we are to conſider St. Paul as writing an epiſtle 
to men who had theſe gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and as writing to 
them in this place not to. contend. with one another about them; 


ö | ut them; 
and not as writing/a-treatiſe of theſe gifts, to inform thoſe who had 


not thoſe giſts hat they were. 
And as to ade (helps) in particular, I muſt confeſs, it would 


be ſome what extraordinary if it ſhould, ſignify evangeliſts; becauſe 


then evangeliſts, who appear, in the nature of their office, and by 
the place St. Paul aſſigns them, Eph: iv. 11. to be the third rank of 
miniſters in the church, would here ſtand the loweſt except two: 
and governments alſo, a gift of great conſequence to the church, as 
it ſignifies. prudence to propoſe - or adviſe; on 5 06d would 
come the laſt but one, and ſtand after the gifts of healing. 
And that I may likewiſe ſpeak my mind freely about the other 
words uſed in ſcripture, which have been generally thought to be of 


the ſame ſignification with governments, and which I have therefore 
brought to ſupport that rendering of the word een which. 


our tranſlators have given it, namely, epoirdpuacs 


ei, 1 TOUT, 
926593 I muſt own, that though. theſe words may be brought to 
ſupport our rendering of the word ee, by the word govern- . 
otro He mad Fo 4 eu ty TE OR. - 


- 
”" S 


an evangeliſt not belonging to 
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je: ors igreeably to facts that we find in e e of ſcripture, 
general fenſe of '»C:pricei;; abſtracted from its context 
2 Gele words haye much leſs force with me to that purpoſe when 
nſider them diſtinctiy in the ſeveral places where they occur, 
1 to beg zin with 5 pραάνο ιανẽ¼w ., Rom. xli. 8. when St. Paul 
had ſpoke of the gifts: of propheey, miniſtry, teaching, and exhorta- 
| tion, ver. 6, 7. and in part of the $th vetſe, he adds, He that 
* 22 (8 lad ds) let him do it with orie, 5 eee 
© or liberality : he that ruleth (5 Sire; With diligence 
a. (i N); with care and —_— He that —.— mercy wich 
i chearfulneſs. Perhaps by the words „ he. that giveth”? 
de u Ahsc) is meant, him that is able to give; and St. Paul ſays, 
« ket him do it (% arri) with liberality.“ For that i, ar 
fignifies with liberality, may be ſeen by the word being uſed in that 
Tenſe, Prov. xi. 25; 2 Cor. viii, 2. ix. 11. 13. James i. 5. After 
St. Faul had given directions about giving wich liberality, then he 
adds 3; wpbf A which ſhould be rendered, '« he that receiveth 
. or GE nth ſtangers, or he that is ſet, or ſets himſelf; over 
* that buſineſs, let him do it (4 o#2%7) with care and diligence,” 
And afterwards follows, « he that ſheweth mercy with chearfulneſs, 
that is, he that ſheweth merey to objects in diſtreſs,” who want aſ- 
Kftance more than the poor, or ftxangers, or even poor ſtrangers; 
ſuch as widows;' orphans, priſonets, ſick or impotent; let him do 
it with chearfulneſs. And then the connection and the denfe of 
the placewiltftand thus: as I have told you, ver. 6, 7. and in part 
of che Sch, how you ſhould exerciſe the of the Spirit ys 
church; for che good of men's minds; ſo let me now te 3 
to uſe other dine of God's providence to the good of men's 
Let him whoſe buſineſs it is to give to the poor out of the — 
of the church give with liberality: let him who has an houſe, or is 
ſet, or ſets himſelf, over the bu neſs of receiving ſtrangers, be di- 
Hpently careful of them (this was the more needful ſince inns were 
not then common: for which reaſon, thoſe who travelled, carried 
or led about a ſiſter with them, to provide ſome of thoſe conve- 
niences for them which inns now furniſh” travellers with * : as 
our Saviour had done, who had women that followed os = 
miniſtered unto him +). And let him whoſe buſineſs it is, by his 
advice or otherwiſe, to aſſiſt the diſtreſfed higher objocts of mercy 
poor or ſtrangers), do it with chearfulneſss I am inclined 
to think; chat che laſt injunctions belon to theſe'who had ſome 
office or miniftry in the chureh, rather to private Chriſtians. 
My reaſon for being of this opinion i is, that they immediately follow 
unctions to thoſe who had gifts by which they performed a mi- 
in the church, and immediately precede the directions given 
Chriſtians, ver. q. ad fin. Amengſt which there is a parti- 
22 precept to diſtribute to the neceſſity of the ſaints; and to uſe 
| I ver. 12. 5 Wlleſs very 4 relates” to thoſe who" had 
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æ miniſtry in the church, and ver. 12. to private Chriſtians, we muſt 
ſuppoſe St. Paul to repeat the ſame precepts in the contpaſs of a few 
lines: which, as it would be far from being a beauty, I am not 
willing to impute to fo good à writer: but ſuppoſing ver. 8. to re- 


late to thoſe who had a miniſtry in the church ;. and ver. 12. with + 
the other verſes from the 8th to the end of the chapter, to private 
Chriſtians, then there is no repetition ver, 12. but a diſtinct precept 


given. | 


And what makes very much for this interpretation of ; Stress- 


in this place is, that the duty of receiving and aſfiſting ſtrangers was. 


a duty of great importance, as things then, ſtood in che church, 


This appears not only from the commendations that St. John gives 


Gaius on account of his 2 it in fo diſtinguiſhed a manner, 


3 John 5. but from St. Paul's giving it as one of the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of a biſhop, and of a widow indeed, 1 Tim. 11k. 2. 
v. 10. Tit. i, 8. and from his inſiſting ſo much on it, Heb. xiii. 2. 
and particularly alſo in relation xo Phebe,” in this yery Epiſtle, chap. 
xvi. 2. for he writes to the believing Romans, to “ receive her, 
« and affiſt her in every thing that ſhe had need; for he adds, © the 
« hath been aſuccourer of mary; and of myſelf all.” And whats 
is highly to this purpoſe is, that the word we tranflate ſuccourer is 
7474, Which is a feminine werd ef the fame original and ſigni» 


fication. with 3 fer And therefore the words weren 


gent s, . ers 44e might de rendered" thus, for Jhe has 
c received into her houſe many, and me alſo We have a place 


in St. Peter that ſeems parallel to this, but in the inverted order, | 
x Pet. iv. q. 11. Uſe hoſpitality without grudging ;” which. 8 Be 
think relates to all Chriſtians: and 'then' ver. 10. If any mag 1 


© miniſter as a deacon (el rig Mane), let him do it as of 
c ability which God giveth.“ Thus not only the connection, but 
the very uſage of the kindred word to 5 cf, and in this 
very epiſtle, leads us to the ſenſe that I have juſt now given it *. 
And I cannot but remark, that St. Paul's thoughts ſeem to have 
run very much in the ſame channel, in the place I juſt now A ae 
from the Hebrews, chap. xiti. 12, 13. only enlarging or confining. 
his views a little, in the firſt and third particular. Far in chat place 
he recommends brotherly love, ver. 1, 2. receiving. or lodging 
ſtrangers, ver. 2, and 3. ſhewing mercy to ſome in diſtreſs, namely, 
2 and perſons in adverſity, ver 3. which therefore I cannot 
but conſider” as a truly parallel place to this, that is, as a place 
where the apoſtle is exprefling. almoſt the ſame thoughts to the 
Hebrews, and in the ſame order, as he does to the Romans. And. 
how much ſtreſs was then laid on this duty of hoſpitality, or of re- 
ceiving ſtrangers,” we may more fully learn from the epiſtle of 


Clement (Paul's contemporary, Philip. iv. 3.) to the Corinthians. 
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The former part of his epiſtle is full of infunctions to this du,, 


or high characters of it, and eommendaticn, or'teproofs of them 
about it +. And can it well be imagined, that when. St. Paul was 
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- . perſuading the Romans to relieve the poor, and to ſhew merey to 


what has ruling to do between the liberal charity of the rich. (or the 
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HING any WITNESS. 


the miſerable, he Howe forget. the duty of receiving ſtrangers; a 
duty of the ſame claſs, ſo neceſſary in thoſe times, ſa much inſiſted 
on in other places of Scripture ;- and particularly by himſelf in ſeveral 
of his epiſtles, and more eſpecially in that to the Hebrews, and in 


this very epiſtle, chap. XVi. ver. 2.? And would it not be an order: 
bor ranging thoughts unuſual with St, Paul, or. with any good writer, 
to make the ſenſe of 5 mpirauayS- here, © he that ruleth ? for 


* 
— 


2 


able) to the poor, and the chearful mercy of all that can expreſs it to- 
wards the miſerable ?. eſpecially after he ſeems to have finiſhed what 
he 11 to n the ſpiritual | gifs before he mentions the ar gt that 
precedes this, namely, the duty of giving to the poor, and is en- 
tered upon a fot of duties of uite another kinddQG. 


And as to thoſe whom the Theſſalonians are directed to know, 


* 14 


as labouring among them, and being over them in the Lord, 


ba mpoirapin id i Kupiy ; I: ſhould rather think, that there it 


means preſiding; by which I underſtand; ſome act, directing the. 
management of che gifts of the Spirit in public aſſemblies. Agree- 
able to which St. Paul ſays to the, Corinthians , that 8“ the ſpirits 
4 of the prophets are ſubjects to, the prophets: or the ſpirits of 
ſome prophets are ſubject to other prophets; and, as is moſt natural 
to think, the more full meaning of the place to be, that the ſpirits: | 
of the prophets who propheſied are, when duly regulated, ſubject to 

fuch prophets as preſide. The Theſſalonians had a plentiful-mea- | 
ſure of ſpiritual gifts. This we know, becauſe St. Paul had con- 

verted them, Ads xvii. 4. Is Theſſ. i. 5. And we ſhallſhew after - 
wards, that the apoſtles conferred ſome. of theſe gifts wherever they 
came. This is plain too from chap. i. ver. 5, and from the 19th,” 
20th, and 21ſt verſes of this chapter. For they were not to quench 
the (gits of the) Spirit; they were not to deſpiſe propheſyings; but 
were to prove (them all) "x things; or try them, ſeparating the true 
from the falſe; holding faſt the former, and rejecting the latter. 
Now where | ſeveral members of the church had theſe gifts, the 

were apt to put the public aſſemblies into confuſion by the — 
of them, and to have ſtrife and emulation among themſelves; 


| as we ſee was the caſe among the Corinthians, 13 all ſpeaking toge- 


ther, and all ſpeaking in unknown tongues: whereas: the apoſtles 
direct, that no man thould ſpeak, in an unknown tongue without 
interpreting; that they ſhould ſpeak one by one; that whilſt one 

ſpake, the reſt ſhould ſit ſtill and judge; and afterwards ſay what 
was revealed to any other of them; but ſtill one aſter another; 
and that the ſpirits of the prophets (who propheſied) ſhould be 
ſubject to the prophets (who preſided.) Now perhaps there were 


ſeme among the Theſſalonians that had the gift of preſiding well, 


and knew how to direct who ſhould ſpeak. firſt, who ſhould after- 


wards judge, who ſhould propheſy next, who ſhould pray, and ſing 
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in the Spirit; and when, and how, they ſhould exerciſe theſe ſeveral 
gifts with the greateſt propriety, order, decency, and molt to edifica= 
tion. There was ſuch a fort of preſiding in the ſynagogue, as ma 
be ſeen in Vitringa de Synag. lib. 8 728. and Reland 
Antiq. Sac. Hebr. And it ſeems to me, that ſuch a, fort of e- 
ſiding was bighty uſeful in the firſt ſtate of Chriſtians; where ma 
had a right to ſpeak in the church. It muſt have been abſolutely 
neceflary, to prevent the greateſt confuſion, where the ſpirit of hu- 
mility, deference, and condeſcenſion did not prevail. And ſuch a 
ſort of proceeding ſeems to me to be the moſt likely meaning of the 
word in this place; fince, as there were many of the brethren” in 
this church of Theffalonica, who had thoſe gifts which they exer- 
ciſed in the church; ſo it is allowed by thoſe who are moſt diſpoſed 

to think otherwiſe, that there were not any others who officiated in 

the aſſemblies in that city, as T obſerved before. And this word 
being taken from the Jews, whoſe uſages were well underſtood at 
Theſſalonia, where there was a ſynagogue“ (in which there was, 
without doubt, ſuch a preſiding, as . 2s in other ſynagogues), it 
was poſſibly from thence uſed here by St. Paul, without en derte 
it; whereas one would not imagine it would have been uſed in this 
general ſenſe,” if it had not been in analogy to a cuſtom, and an uſe 
of the word, borrowed from that cuſtom, well known at that time 
in the world. Agreeably whereto St. Luke acquaints us, that when 
Paul and Barnabas came to the fynagogue in Antioch in Piſidia, the 
rulers (or preſidents) of the ſynagogue ſay, © if ye have any word 

« of exhortation, fay on :“ that is, they point to them to ſpeak. , 
Such a kind of chairman, or preſident, we find, is neceſſary in all 
aſſemblies, ' where ſeveral have a right to ſpeak; and therefore con- 
ſtantly uſed in them. And it being a place of difficulty and dignity, 

the moſt prudent, knowing, and judicious men, or at leaſt thoſe 
that are firſt in rank, are always choſen for it. From whence it is, 
that we always find all aſſemblies well or ill regulated, according 

as the chairman, or preſident, does his part, and 'according to the 
deference that is paid to his authority. For this reaſon the apoſtle 
bids them know thoſe that are over them in the Lord, as doing 

a moſt uſeful work. And then adds, “ and be at peace among 
6 yourſelves 1.“ The meaning of which perhaps is, that e, 
the deference that is due to them that preſide, and having a ju 
eſteem for them that diſcharge this office among them, was a proper 
vey to be at peace among themſelves ; and to avoid all that ſtrife 
and emulation they might otherwiſe have, about the exerciſe and 
preference of theſe gifts in their public aſſemblies. And fince a due 
_ diſcharge of the office of preſiding requires great ſkill, judgement, 
and application; and the regular or irregular proceedings of all af- 
femblies depend very much upon it; it may perhaps be for that 
very reaſon that St. Paul tells Timothy, that the elders who rule well, | 
vag ewporrwres mexCorrgei, that is, who preſide well (namely, in 
the church of Epheſus, where the members had-ſome of theſe gifts, 
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1 the Spirit, as we ſhall prove hereafter) are Wo rthy: of do able f 


Honour, or a double ſtipend ; eſpecially if, beſides preſiding well, the 
_ allo laboured in the word and doctrine *; that is, * 4 


0 "Heb. 


* 


lays, 


but generally of commandment from the Lord *. Thoſe com- 
mandments St. Paul particularly gave by the Lord Jeſus 44. And 
St. Peter ſays tt, I write unto you, that ye may be mindful of 
e the—commandments of us the apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour. 
Theſe commandments the believers were to obey, not only when 
the apoſtles, were preſent, but abſent F&. And if any one obeyed 
not the word or commandment of their epiſtle, they were to be 
noted, avoided, and admoniſhed |||. I remember no place where 
any miniſter. of the church is ſaid ta have a commandment of the 
Lord, but the apoſtles; or where obedience is required to any com- 
mandments, but what came from the apoſtles. They, indeed, had 
the. power of binding and loofing: and Chriſt faid, “ He that 
& heareth you, heareth me.“ It was through their word that all 
were to believe x. And it was by them that the word of the Goſpel 
went forth, and that form of doctrine which all men were to obey. 
And perhaps the reaſon. why St. Paul directs the Hebrews, in the cloſe 
of this epiſtle, to remember the dead, or, abſent apoſtles, who had 
been their guides, ver. 17, and to obey the living ones now reſiding 
at a and watching over their ſouls, ver. 7. might be, to 
tee himſelf from any imputation of going too far out of his pro- 
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vince, who was the apoſtle of the Gentiles only. And as h 
not only written to the Hebrews, but written very freely, 
inſufficiency and meanneſs of the Jewiſh law (though not in 
character of an apoſtle, as I ſhall obſerve more fully in the third | 
Effay); that he might not ſeem to invade the province of the | ; 
tles o the circumcifion,, much leſs oppoſe them (ho had only += 
received the right hand of fellowſhip, as an apoſtle of the heathen % ' 
he here bids the Hebrews remember their apoſtles, who were dead 
or abſent, and who had ſpoken the word of the Lord; and obey 
thoſe that were prefent, and watched for their ſouls: and imme 
diately adds, ver. 18, 19. Pray for us, for we truſt we have a 
« good conſcience. As if he had ſaid, ? Obey the apoſtles of the 
“ circumciſion, and pray for me the apoſtle: of the Gentiles z-and 
« the rather, that I may be reſtored to you the ſooner, and brin FI 
« the alms of the Gentile-Chriſtians to you; which he h 
brought from Aſia, Macedonia, and Greece, before; and probably 
now deſigned to bring from Italy and Spain; according to the agree» 
ment between him and Barnabas, and the three great apoſtles of the 


circumciſion 1. 


I wiſh I have not tired my reader on this ſubject. But as it is 
of ſome importance, and is wrapped up in à great deal of obſcurity, 
I thought it proper to treat it in this manner. The reader will now 
better judge, in which of theſe ſenſes he is to underſtand helps, 
or helpers, and uu, Which we tranſlate governments; as 
well as the other words in the New Teſtament brought to ſi 
that rendering of the word x«Gyrioag. If he underſtands all theſe 
words in the firſt ſenſe I have given them, I believe it is in a ſenſe 
agreeable to other places of Scripture ; if he underſtands them in 
the laſt, J apprehend he will be much more like to underſtand them 
in the preciſe ſenſe which they have in each of thoſe places where 
they ſtand. If the connection was clear and full, there is not che 
leaſt doubt but we ought to underſtand them in this laſt ſenſe only; 4 
but as the connection is ſomewhat» doubtful, and cannot be proved, | 


but from many conſiderations laid together, I think it becomes me * 
to expreſs the uncertainty I do about them, till I receive more light * 
— yr been able to get at preſent. All chat I have further tu 1 
add about them is, that if the reader concurs with me in the laſt . 


ſenſe of helps and x h I muſt then deſire him to conſider 
what I have ſaid about helps and av (as ſtanding, as it does 
in our verſion, for governments) in the firſt place, from page x59 
161. only as an occaſion taken by me to explain thoſe gifts of 
the Spirit, which fitted men to be deacons, meſſengers, evange- - 7 
liſts, and adviſers; and not to conſider them as che propor meanin 1 
of anbei and zGyron. And that he will forgive me, if — | 
degree of uncertainty, 'ahd a greater degree of modeſty,” in a cafe 
where it may become me to yield as far to it as I would in any / 
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tte like nature, has deere into a method that may at firſrh - 
fem ſomewhat perplexed and embarraſſ em. 
Thus I have explained the gift of wiſdom, knowledge, prophecy, 
teaching, helps, and governments, in the ſeveral ſenſes and accepta- 
tions in which I have conſidered them. And to theſe inſtances may 
the teaching of the Spirit be reduced. I ſhall now conſider ſome 
_ things that relate in general to them alll. ee 
In the firſt place, I apprehend, this teaching conſiſted in a ſud- 
den illumination of the mind, by which it was furniſhed in an in- 
ſtant with ſome or all of thoſe kinds of knowledge; which perhaps 

a man of the beſt parts could not have acquired by the hardeſt ſtudy . 
in the courſe of a long life. And ſome of them ſuch as could not 
be acquired by any art or ſtudy whatſoever (as the word of know- 
ledge, and ſeveral of the gifts of lower prophecy), which continued 
with thoſe to whom they were imparted, as a fund of that learning 
and knowledge communicated to them; and which conſequently | 
they could uſe as there was occaſion. Upon which account I ſup- 
| — was, that the cloven tongues ſat, or reſted, or continued for 
ſome time upon them *; namely, to ſhew the permanency of the 
gift and that it ſhould be ready for their uſe on all proper occa- 
ions: as © the Spirit abode upon our Saviour at his baptiſm , 
to denote the ſame thing. A like expreſſion is uſed of the Seventy, 
at their firſt appointment for judgement and government; for it is 
faid, „That when the Spirit reſted upon them, they propheſied, 
< and did not ceaſe 1. Upon this account too the receiving theſe 
gifts is called, the being enlightened and illuminated, as well as 
being made partakers of the Holy Ghoſt F. St. Paul ſays, that 
4 God, who commanded the light to ſhine out of darkneſs, hath 
4 ſhined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
\< glory of God in the law of Jeſus Chrift .“ And he prays for 
the Epheſians **, that © the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt might give them the Spirit of wiſdom and revelation, in 
c the knowledge of him; the eyes of their underſtanding being en- 
„ lightened, &c.“ And that the enlightening he prays for is the 
gift of the Holy Ghoſt, does not only appear from the words, but 
what immediately precedes 4+ ; that © after they had believed, 
c they were ſealed with the Holy Spirit of promiſe, the earneſt of 
cc gur- inheritance, until the redemption of the purchaſed poſſeſ— 
« ſion.“ And: the fathers, from the beginning of Chriſtianity, _ 
Juſtin Martyr, Irenæus, Clemens Alexandrinus, call this illumina- 
tion, and ſpeak of it as conferred at baptiſm ; the gifts of the Spirit 
being generally conferred by the apoſtles after baptiſm. And this 
illumination not being mere inſpiration, ſtrictly. ſo. called; nor a 
bare diſcovery of ſome particular matter, as the prophets under the 
Old Teſtament generally had communicated to them by a dream, 
or a viſion, or a rapture, or a revelation: but a fund of general 
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uſed by them for the benefit 'of 


- knowledge of things pertaining to che kingdom of God, 
them, and that was —_— to be | 
others; whom'they were inſtructing and edifying continually; an 


even freſh gifts (namely, If prophecy), always ready th be coyay 


nicated when they were neceſſary; our Saviour tells the people 


that he that believes on him, as the Scripture hath ſaid +, .out of : 
as the 


c his belly ſhould flow - rivers of living water. Which, 
Evangeliſt adds, he ſpake of the Spirit, which they that believe on 
him ſhould receive; for the Holy G vas n. 

Jeſus was not glorified. In this ſenſe it is that C 
that d the Spirit ſhould abide with them for ever; or not depart 
from them 1. And that St: Paul ſpeaks of the Corinthians, as 


being © the temple of God &, by the Spirit's dwelling in them || 3 


and are built together an habitation of God through the Spirit *. 


which means the Father and Chriſt; according to the promiſe 
0 


the latter, cone and take up their abode with believers ++. It is 
by the help of this notion alone; that we can underſtand a reaſon- 
ing often touched upon by St. Paul in his Epiſtles, that the Spirit 


was not given by or under the law; and that therefore thoſe: who © 
were under the law were carnal, like Ifhniael, who was only Abra- 


ham's ſon according to the fleſh; © Yet the prophets had the Spirit 


of Chriſt under the law; But the Spirit under the Old Teſtament 


is conſidered but as an extrinſic principle, ſometimes, but yet very 
rarely, imprefling the imagination of a few, or the organs of. their 
ſpeech, Now and then the phraſe, the Spirit of the Lord came 
e upon them'ꝰ occurs: Whereas the Goſpel gave the mga 
the Spirit an internal and quickening principle to numbers, which 


was conſtantly to abide with them; by the efficacy of whoſe abid- 


ing light and knowledge they were to be governed in their whole 
conduct. The firſt time I find the phraſe uſed of “ giving or not 
giving the Spiritz“ is John vii, 39.“ The Spirit was not yet 
given, becauſe Jeſus was not yet glorified. And ſoon after our 
Saviour ſays, 5 I will pray the Father, and he ſhall give you ano- 


« ther comforter, that he may abide with you for ever,” John 
xiv, 16. which texts, I think, cannot be. explained but by 2 


along with us, in our minds, the preciſe notion of a gift. 


that this was à fund of ſcience communicated to them by the Holy 


Ghoſt, ſeems to be further intimated, not only in its being called 
an illumination, and an enlightening, but a gift; namely, of wiſ⸗ 
dom, knowledge, teaching, exhortation, tongues, and their inter- 
pretation. For when the word gift is applied to knowledge, it 


ſcems to carry in its notion the veſting that knowledge in the = 


party on whom it was beſtowed; as a property to be uſed as that 
party thought fit, for the benefit of thoſe for whom it was given. 


I apprehend. that it is for thig reaſon they were firſt denominated 


< gifts,” Pſalm Ixxxviii. 18. where our Saviour is deſcribed as a mighty 


* John. vii. 33. + +4 Id tit 49> 1 Jeba A. 16, 17. 

1 Cor. iti. 15. I Ibid» ver. 16. 2 Cor. vi. 16. Eh. l. 48. 
++ John xiv. 23. V a x 
V 3 | conqueror 
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hoſt was not yet given, becauſe 
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on denne me een, dg. dg üs Ni its 


for b and loading them with thaſe his benefits. = 
by 6 (cended * high, thau baſt led captivity captive, 


bo «thou. haſt e gifts for men; xc And becauſe theſe were 


gitts beſtomed an . to men, and — they who received them 
potty n 5 the knowledge or illumination which 
y. brought a — — ; therefore it was, that whilſt my 


b that is acquired by. natural means: that is to ſay, that it was 
ether as much in their power to! uſe. it, or not to uſe it; vor, 
in ſome 0 Pear to, abuſe it, as men may the knowledge: they ac- 
11 5 and application: or, in qthet words, that. hey either 
t 2 l or employ: it ſolely for the benefit of man- 
5 vain-glory : as 3 we ſee was the 
1ans in particular. For St. aul ſuopoſes, that 

gi: mations Spirit were not - ungavernable *: as was 1 
caſe. gf the —.— among the 3 This ungovernable 
fury was eſteemed 2 certain fign of poſſeſſion, when it appeared 
wesen e falſe apoſtles — pro +. The Corinthians uſed 
5 * for he gratification of their own vanity f. And that 
: were the lik e taults among the Epheſians, we may gather from 
aul's A 8 exhortatign to humility, peace, and unity, where 
1 10 0 Fg ke its, Eph. iv. 1-1. and n 1 

99950 Chriſt's tins before them, ver. 9, 10. who, he 
ed into the grave, er was abaſed, before he aended 5 


Wh emy they could uſp that knowledge, juſt ma men do x 


+4 aye, and was exalted to the right-hand of power, to receive 


ek gitts, and to $i his church with them. But though from 
efc eophderations: | | apprehend, the Pneumatici could uſe theſs 
gifts of illumination or knowledge, or not ufe them, as they could 
As other knowle &3 yet that was. not the caſe as to the other gifts 
irit; which had been given * the miniſtry or diſpen- 
I 4 Jeſus, as well as now under the miniſtry ar diſpenſation 
of the Spirit; or which did not eonſiſt in illumination. They 
Fl under the direction of the Spirit, as to time and other circum- 
ſtances; and were but hngular and particular vouchſafements. For 
We 3 that t. Faul could not always uſe the gift of healing 
8 was in ſome ſeniſe now 2 gift of the Spirit, ſee p. 407, &e.); ; 
2 E 2 * abe not have preſeribed wine! to Fimothy, for 
3 nor have leſt Vrophimus at Miletum ſick . 
And . ooh h- 15 8 apprehended, that the gifts of illumination 
were in ſome meaſure under the direction of the Spirit, as to the 
time and manner of their exerciſe, as well as the gifts of healing, 
miracles, Fe, yet I have, for the ręaſons juſt now given, altered my 
3 in that particular. And thongh St. Luke informs us, that 
the; firſt effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt, © they all ſpake with 


E 0 er 25 the Spirit gave them utterance ;** which led me intd 


ormer notion: yet I e apt to think, on turning it again 


1 el 2934. 8 3 Lb e. | 11 Cor, . 23. 


eee 23» f Ibid. ir, 20, 
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- his heavenly kingdom was to be ps 
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in my thoughts, that it means no more, than that each man ſpake 
in that tongue that the Spirit had givenghim the knowledge of. 

Thus we fee why theſe high vouchfafethents are called © gifts. It 
is much more obvious, how they came to be called «the gifts of 
« God *;,” © the gift of Chriſt .“ And Pak hetxviii. 18. is quoted 
and applied by Paul to theſe © gifts,” Eph. iv. 5, 8. And moſt fre- 

quently « the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt;” the Ghoſt being the 
immediate author of them. They are perhaps alfo called © the hea- 
c yenly things,” Eph. i. 3. where & roy inveariur, it may be, ſignifies 
« heavenly things,“ or gifts: of the Spirit of a celeſtial kind, fach as 
wiſdom and prudence, ver. 8. perhaps to diſtinguiſn from the gifts 
of healing and miracles, which are of a more earthly kind. It is 
are 


ſtill more expreſsly called, © the heavenly gift f. And they 
called heavenly things, or gifts, not only as from their nature, but, 
perhaps, as Chriſt received them in heaven from the Father, but 
ſhed them down from thence, at his ſitting at the right-hand of 
God. For St. Luke acquaints us, that when they were firſt im- 
* nas 6 ſound 1 > = _ the houſe. 
And there appeared cloven es like as of fire, it ſat u 
each of them. And. they were filed with the Ghoſt. Anda. | 
bad firſt called theſ the heaven — # A 
ad firſt called theſe gifts the heaw ings, Te imypdna, in 
diſcourſe with Nie es John iii. - the ſenſe of which 
ſeems: to me to be this: if you, à maſter, or teacher, in Iſrael, do 
not underſtand. the nature of ſuch an earthly thing, or cuſtom of 
the kingdom, eſtabliſhed over the Jewiſh nation, as being born of 
baptiſm, practiſed every day in the initiation of proſelytes; how 
will you underſtand ſuch: heavenly things, as the intimation of my 
diſciples, by the baptiſm of the He oft, and fire from heaven, 


'G 
if I ſhould proceed farther on — ri y That this is the ſenſe 
of © carthly and heavenly things,” appears more fully from ver. Zr. 
34 ; compared with ver. 25, 26. By which/it is plain, that John 
the Baptiſt owns himſelf to be of the earth, and his baptiſm earthly: 
but that Chriſt is from heaven, and his baptiſm by the Spirit hea- 
venly, becauſe he had not the Spirit by meaſure. | 


— 


St. Pauł ſeems to reduce all theſe gifts under two heads 5, know. 
ledge and utterance. To knowledge belongs the word of wiſdom, 
the underſtanding} the prophets, the knowledge of myſteries (or of 
great future events), the diſcerning of ſpirits, the pointing out pro- 
per miniſters to the church, abilities for ſeveral forts of public per- 
formances in itz prudence to diſtribute to the neceffities of the 
ſaints; to go on the errands of the apoſtles and churches; and 
both to adviſe on ſeveral occafions, and alſo to know that 
ought to comply with ſuch advice; the ſkilt to preſide over the 
management of public worſhip, and the knowledge of tongues, and 
their interpretation. And to utterance belongs a fluency of ſpeech _. 


* Acte viij, 20. A. 17. N + Eph. iy. 7. 5 1 Heb. vi. 4. 
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31. Se — e e led captivity captive, 
0 hon haſt received gifts for men, &c;” And becauſe theſe were 
gifts beſtowed an SiVen to men, And that they who received them 
ers. thereby p. of the knowledge or illumination which 
they brought along With them; therefore it was, that whilſt the) 
en oyed them, they could uſp that knowledge, juſt as men do know- £ 
| that is acquired by. natural means: that is to ſay, chat it was 
alto ether as much in their power to! uſe it, or not to uſe it, br, 
in ſome degree, to abuſe it, as men may the knowledge: they ac- 
guire by ſtudy and. application ; or, in ather words, that. hey either 
ight Lag  Emplaynih or employ it ſolely for the benefit of man- 
Kind; or for pride and vain-glory: as accerdin ogly we ſee was the 
N 5 the e in particular. For St. Paul ſfunpoſes, that 
1 the Spirit were not -ungavernable W: as was the 
eee among the Heathens. This ungovernable 
ed a — ſign of poſſeſſion, when it appeared 
RR ie ods 5 — and prophers + +. The Corinthians uſed 
tl 8. Sn fication of their own: vanity f. And chat 
1 were the like — among the Epheſians, we may gather from 
aul's preſſing 3 to humility, peace, and unity, where 
ſpeaks 0 the iu. I-—1t. and 3 5 
ting Chriſt's example 2 them, ver. 9, 10. who, he 
ended into the graye, er was abaſed, before he 2 —4 
Re and was exalted to the right-hand -of power, to receive 
e& gifts, and to fill bis church with them. But though from 
lee 1 * ebend, the Pneumatici could uſe theſe 
Sits of illumination or knowledge, or not ufe them, as they could 
| Wy other e ©3 175 that was. not the caſe as: to the other gifts 
irit; Which, had been given wider the miniſtry or diſpen- 
hen of Jeſus, as well as now under the. miniſtry ar diſpenſation 
wa 'R e Spirit; or Which did not conſiſt in illumination. They : 
were under the direction of the Spirit, as to time and other circum- 
ſtances; and were but ſingular and particular vouchſafements. For 
we find that St. Faul could not always uſe the gift of healing 
ae was in ſome ſenſe. now a gift of the Spirit, ſee p. 407, &e.); 
7 e 8 he 4 not have preſeriped wine to Timothy, for 
ae 's fake. & nor have let L | wu at Miletum ſick |}. 
And 1 25 1 benen apprehended, that the gifts of illumination 
were in ſome meaſure under. the Geben of the Spirit, as to the 
time and manner of their exerciſe, as well as the gifts of healing, 
miracles, &c, yet L have, for the ręaſons juſt now given, altered my 
1 85 in zen enten e And thongh St. Luke informs us, that 
| uſion of the, Holy- Ghoſt, 4 they. all ſpake with 
lo 28 che Spirit gave them utterance ;?” which led me into 
rmer notion: yet 1. e apt to think, on turning it again 
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in my thoughts, that it means no more, than that each man ſpake 
in that tongue that the Spirit had givenghim the knowledge of. 
Thus we fee why theſe high vouchfafethents are called © gifts. It 
is much more obvious, how they came to be called & the gifts of 
« God *;” © the giſt of Chriſt f.“ And Plak hetxviii. 18. is quoted 
and applied by Paul to theſe © gifts,” Eph. iv. 4, 8. And moſt fre- 
quently, « the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt;” the Ghoſt being the 
immediate author of them, They are perhaps alfo called tho has 
c yenly things,” Eph. i. 3. where , r inveariuc, it may be, fignifies 
« heavenly things, or giſts of the Spirit of a celeſtial kind, ſuch as 
wiſdom and prudence, ver. 8. perhaps to diſtinguiſh from the gifts 
of healing and miracles, which are of a more earthly kind. It is 
ſtill more expreſsly called, © the heavenly gift f. And they are 
called heavenly things, or gifts, not only as from their nature, but, 
perhaps, as Chriſt received them in heaven from the Father, but 
ſhed them down from thence, at his ſitting at the right-hand of 
God. For St. Luke acquaints us, that when they were firſt im- 
parted ROWE 1 ſound e . a_ — _ * houſe. 
And there appeared cloven tongues like as of fire, it ſat upon 
each of them. And they were filed with the Ghoſt. And as 
- his heavenly kingdom was to be propagated by our Saviour 
bad firſt called theſe gifts © the. heavenly things, d invedna, in his 
diſcourſe with. Nicodemus, John iii. 12. the ſenſe of which place 
ſcems: to me to be this: if you, a maſter, or teacher, in Iſrael, do 
not underſtand the nature of ſuch an earthly thing, or cuſtom of 
the kingdom, eſtabliſhed over the Jewiſh nation, as being born of 
baptiſm, practiſed every day in the initiation of proſelytes; how 
will you underſtand ſuch: heaven — as the intimation of my 
diſciples, by the baptiſm of the Holy Ghoſt, and fire from heaven, 
if I ſhould proceed farther on that. fubje&? That this is the ſenſe 
of © earthly and heavenly things, appears more fully from ver. Zr. 
343 e ed with ver. 25, 26. By which it is plain, that John 
the Baptilt owns himſelf to be of the earth, and his baptiſm earthly: 


but that Chriſt is from heaven, and his baptiſm by the Spirit hea- 
venly, becauſe he had not the Spirit by meaſure. | 

St. Pauł ſeems to reduce all theſe gifts under two heads'$, know 
ledge and utterance. To knowledge belongs the word of wiſdom, 
the underſtanding the prophecy the knowledge of 'myſteries (or of 
great future events), the diſcerning of ſpirits, the pointing out pro- 
per miniſters. to the church, abilities for ſeveral ſorts of public per- 
formances in itz prudence to diſtribute to the neceffities of the 
ſaints; to go on the errands of the- apoſtles and churches; and 
both to adviſe on ſeveral occaſions, and alſo to know that they 
ought to comply with ſuch advice; the ſkill to preſide over the 
management, of public worſhip, and the knowledge of tongues, and 
their interpretation. And to utterance belongs a fluency of ſpeech _ 
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about any of theſe, from fully poſſeſſing the matter they talked 
about, and the language they talked in; a readineſs of memory, by 

the Spirit's bringing all things to their minds that were pertinent 
to the ſubject; and ſuch different degrees of courage and reſolution 
as were Cited to their ſeveral ſtations and offices; from the aſſur- 

ance of a farther revelation from God, when neceſſary, and of God's 
aſſiſtance and gracious acceptance of their labours and endeavours, 
whether they ſucceed in them or no. Thus we-ſee * that, on the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, they gave immediate proof of their 
knowledge and ability in utterance; all of them ſpeaking, in a vaſt 
variety of tongues, the wonderful ings of God. According to 
the prophecy of the Prophet Joel 4, „I will pour out my Spirit 

c upon all fleſh, and their ſons and daughters ſhall prophefy : and 

« on my ſervants, and on my handmaids, I will pour out in thoſe 

« days: of my Spirit, and they ſhalt propheſy.” So likewiſe we 

find Peter lift up his voice and ſay, &c. f ſpeaking with all readi- 

neſs and boldneſs, and ſhewing his great knowledge. in the prophe- 
cies of the Old Teſtament, and in the Chriſtian-ſcheme, addreſſing - 

himſelf in the like ſtrain to the people, Acts iii. 12. to the end f 

the chapter: ſpeaking to the rulers, Acts iv. 8—20. v. 29-33. © 

with as much reſolution and eloquence as he had done before to 
the people: and we read a prayer, Acts iv. 24—31. in a very ele- 
vated ſtrain, highly ſuitable to the occaſion on which it was made, 
and no ways inferior to theſe diſcourſes. We may alſo obſerve, 
with how much. force, eloquence, and courage, Stephen addreſſes 
the council 8. So likewife, Paul, as ſoon as he was filled with the 

Holy Ghoſt |, immediately preaches Chriſt in the ſynagogue, that 

He is the Son of God *; and increaſing» the more in ſtrength, 

confounding the Jews ++ ; and ſpake bold Po diſputing againſt the 

Grecians 11. When the Holy Ghoſt fell on Cornelius and his 

family, they ſpake with tongues, and magnified God . We may 

ſee an inſtance of the authority with which Peter rebukes Simon 

Magus, on his notorious impiety ||| ; and with which Paul, being 

full of the Holy Ghoſt, reprimands Elymas, on his endeavouring to 

pervert the Roman pro- conſul from the right ways of the Lord *. 

And laſtly, when the Holy Ghoſt came on the twelve diſciples of 

John Baptiſt at Epheſus 44+, St. Luke informs us, that ©« they 
& ſpake with tongues; and propheſied.” And becauſe” they were 
firſt by utterance to impart all the wiſdom and knowledge they had 

to the world (for the word was firſt ſpoken, and not written) 

therefore it was that the Holy Ghoſt came down upon them in 
tongues; as it came in cloven tongues, to ſhew the multiplicity off 
tongues they were to ſpeak; and in cloven tongues, like as of fire, 
to ſhew the light and knowledge that was imparted, the zeal and 
activity of thole who had theſe gifts, in imparting light and know- 


Acts ii. 11. IT f oel ii. 28, 29. 
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or THE HOLY SPIRIT. 0s 
ledge to others; and the great efficacy of the gifts themſglves, and 
of that Spirit by which they ſpake; by the means of which the 
words they ſpake were © not to be a dead ſound, but a quickening 
« ſpirit. “ n 1 n N 
| St, Paul ſumming up the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt under the heads - 
of knowledge and utterance, both which conſiſt in an illumination 
of the mind, enriching the minds of thoſe that had them with what 1 
was proper to be known by them, and a readineſs to utter it; it is oo 
viſible, that in this account I muſt exclude the gifts of miracles, - 
healing, and caſting out of the devils,” becauſe they did not proceed 
from any illumination, or fund of knowledge; but from the im- 
mediate power of God, invoked by him who had the faith of mira - 
cles, or a full perſuaſion that God would wol k a miracle, on his in- 
vocation or prayer, for the confirmation of the truth. And to ſhew, 
that there is a foundation for diſtinguiſhing the working of miracles, - 
healing diſeaſes, ' and caſting out devils, from the gifts of the Holy _ 
Ghoſt, I would offer theſe confiderations;, s??? 
I. That dealing . performed by the Apoſtles 
and the Seventy in our Saviour's life-time; according to the com- 
miſſion he gave them, Matth. x. 8. Luke x. 9. Mark vi. 7-14. 
by a power derived immediately from him, as is plain from the + _ 'V 
words of theſe texts; ſee alſo Luke x. 17. but not by “ the power 
« of the Spirit; by which St. Paul afterwards ſays, * he performed - - 
te mighty ſigns and wonders from Jeruſalem to Illyricym *; 
which plainly follows from what I have proved before, that the 
Holy Ghoſt was not, nor could not be given (according to the ſet- 
tled order of things) till our Saviour's aſcenſion. F 
2. Though the diſciples healed diſeaſes, or caſt out devils, or 
wrought miracles by the Spirit after Chriſt's aſcenſion; and they 
are therefore once ſaid to he gifts given by the Spirit + :. en 0 
as the faith of theſe was then wrought by the Spirit; yet theſe not 
being works peculiar to the diſpenſation of the Spirit, but common 
to that diſpenſation, with the miniſtry or diſpenſation of Chriſt, in 
whoſe name they had been wrought before the giving of the Spirit 
to belieyers they are never called, « the Holy Spirit, or the Holy 
“ Ghoſt, or the gifts or diſtributions. of the Spirit, or of the Holy 
« Ghoſt,”* either by St. Luke in the Acts (the only book that ves 
the hiſtory of the Holy Ghoſt), or by any other writer of the'New - 
Teſtament; but always zigala, enuia, Wau; wonders, ſigns, and 
powers: whereas the gifts or illumination, ſuch as prophecy and. 
ſpeaking with "tongues, are canſtantly ſtyled To by them; often 
Naigis, ip %, and ſometimes Puwliows; and „„ Wo 
3. In fome places where the Scripture ſpeaks of theſe works to- 
gether, it puts a manifeſt difference between them. Thus St. Paul 
ſays, that « God bre witneis to the doctrine which the Apoſtles 
6 preached, by ſigns and wonders, and divers miracies, and gifts 
66 (Nagl hct), diſtri ution of the Holy Ghoſt,” Heb. ii. 4. ” 7 
Gal. iii. 5. he ſays, © He that miniftereth to you the Spirit, and 
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ct worketh miracles among you: plainly diſtinguiſhing the work. 
ing of miracles from the Spirit, N 1 Oe ET 8 3s 
But though I apprehend all the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt in their 
ſtrict acceptation, or the gifts that were peculiar to the diſpenſation of 
the Spirit, conſiſted in illumination; yet I apprehend that that illumi- 
nation was of two kinds, The one was an illumination of fuch a 
nature, as conveyed a ſyſtem of. knowledge, an art or ſkill, at once 
to the mind; ſo as to make the mind els it, as it does a fyſiem 
of knowledge, an art or {kill acquired by ſtudy or practice. And 
the other was an illumination in a particular inſtance, pro re nata, 
and that only ſerved. the preſent purpoſe or occaſion. Like the im- 
parting a particular fact, diſcourſe, poem, tune, &c. to the mind, ſo 
as to poſſeſs it of it firſt, and then, from poſſeſſing the perſon of it, 
to enable him to utter it. Which will {till diſtinguiſh this claſs of 
gifts from mere inſpiration ;. ſuch as the prophets (often, if not al- 
ways) had under the Old Teſtament, whoſe mouths were (often, 
if not always) but the organs of the Spirit, pronouncing what the 
Spirit dictated, and even without underſtanding at all times the 
meaning of what they faid. Ihe former kind of illumination is 
eneral and extenſive; the latter occaſtonal and confined. To the 
ormer claſs belong the gift of wiſdom, knowledge, of an evangeliſt, 
of a teacher, of a preſident or ruler, of a deacon, of tongues, of the 
Interpretation of tongues, and of utterance, And to the latter clafs 
perhaps belong prediction, diſcernment of ſpirits; exhortation, itt 
all its branches of admonition, conviction, reproof, co ion, 
and comfort; pſalms or hymns, prayer, and the ſeeing things at a 
diſtance; though it is poſſible, that exhortation, prayer, and 
pfalmody, might be conveyed as an art, as well as that of teach- 
ing. Perhaps the gift of knowledge, wiſdom, of an evangeliſt, of 
a teacher, Yo ruler, and of a deacon, were only imparted to ſuch as 
bore more ſtated offices in the church. Perhaps the ſecond claſs 
of gifts (except the laſt, which ſeems to have been peculiar to St. 
Paul) were imparted to all believers. And I ſuppoſe the gift of 
tongues, interpretation, and utterance, were common both to ſtated 
officers and private Chriſtians. ; DO oo . 
Now this gift, illumination, or enlightening, was communicated 
two different ways, either immediately by the Splrit's falling on 
them, or by the laying on of the hands of the Apoſtles. When this 
illumination came immediately, it ſeems to have been accompanied 
with the ſyn bol of « cloven tongues, as of fire, fitting on each of 
«< them , that is, in little flames, which reſembled tongues ; 
as flame in the Hebrew is called © a tongue of fire f. And which 
the apoſtle Peter ſays that Chriſt had poured out; chat which, fays 
he © ye ſęe and hear.” And from coming in, that bol is faid 
to fall on them ; agreeably to John Baptiſt's prediction &: I in- 
« deed baptiſe you with water unto repentance; but he that cometh 
tc after nie ſhall | baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt, and with fire.“ 
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And 3 1 Bu is in the ſame manner recorded 2. St. Mark — 
and St, Luke f. may not be. altogether improper..to | 
tice; on this os, that Chrift, who thus baptized: his apy —— ; 
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4 he remembered the word of the Lord, how that he faid, John 
2 indeed baptized with water, but ye ſhall be baptized with the 
. « Holy Ghoſt +.” By compari 7 theſe texts, and particulary 
Matth. ili. 11. Mark i i. 8. Luke iii. 16, to W it is oe 
plain, that * baptizing with the Holy Ghoſt,” and (. baptizing wi 
« the Holy Ghoſt 105 with fire, are expreffions of the fame import 


and e which it is of uſe on this pccaſion to 70 2 


and will be on others, It is likewiſe called; ( the pouring out 


cc the Hol Ghoſt, ki alluding to the ige wr Fan, Th 10 8 5 5 
1 on 3 al p ; 


told in Joel, 41 will r Rat my 
« Lord,” Joel ii, 28, And the en of the phraſeolo fr in Joel 
is the alluſion to the plenty that Joel had ju before tol 

ple that God would ſend them, 

rain, ver. 23. and to the Spirit's being repreſented under the f 


of water in other prophets, as Iſa. xliv, 3, xxxy- 7. Iv. I. Xii. < 


Ezek. xxxvi. 25. John vii. 37 40. It i is perhaps from the ſame 
5 that it is called the ſhedding forth of the Holy Ghoſt ; 
or, rather in alluſion to the plentiful unction we have 
from _ 17 who was himſelf « the SPE im: yl 
« with the Ghoſt and with power + ;+ or © with oil 

c gladneſs Nang! his fellows $,” I am the more apt to think 


the ſhedding forth. of the. Holy Ghoſt refers to this unction, be 52 


cauſe St. Peter, in the very next verſe, plainly refers to the exth; 
falm, where God is repreſented as ſwearing to Chriſt, that he will 
conſtitute, or that he had conftituted, him an High-prieſt (whit 
was done by pouring 
fully. than the other prieſts || ; which denoted the inward tndtior 
or fitneſs for his office) for ever after the order of Melchiz edek 24. 
On the whole, I apprehend, that nobody was faid to haye e Holy 
_ Ghoſt fall ( which denotes his coming down in ſome” viſible. em- 
Far 4 fire), be poured forth, or ſhed down, on him, or to- be 


tized with the Holy Ghoſt; ; but he on whom the Ho oly | 


1 fell immediately, arid which 1 apprehend was always attend 
with this ſymbol of cloven tongues, . like as of fire, Every text fa. * 
vours this notion but x Cor. x1. 13. and that _ not ſeem to be 


much a . 3 
who had this fingular honour” and big p vile CET to 


live 4 55 a greater illumination (perhaps in kind as gdb, as degree 
than thoſe * whom it was imparted By la Jaying ng on of the hands 


the apoſtles. For thoſe who 188 Þapti with the Holy Ghoſt, 
or on whom the Holy Ghoſt fell, was pace, forth, or thed down, 
are ſaid in the Ks, to be « filled with the Holy Ghoſt;” which, 
Hove te do it does: 2 65 lee: a complete endowment-with all Lifts, or a 

every thing they were ever to have revealed to 
— 1 2 it 15 probabf e they received farther - endowments; and it 
= certain. they received farther revelations from time to time EE ws 


Adds xi. 15 16. mid. n. 23. 1 Ibid. x. 38. | Heb. i. 9. | 
41 Lev. x xi. 10, aps 7e Fake « Comment Ab 5 7: " 


*? 
«#3 A * * £ 3 hr * 
_ Y od * * * 
"or . I 6 4 — 'S 
* * 8 
ho e 
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Bf 


the 55 ; 
y means of the former and latter 


oil on him, and anomting him more plenti- 


1 


; , "=" 
, PR. 
n O0 IR TR 1 4 
in the caſe of the hundred and te Acts iv. 23. 
oy caſe of Peter; 'who received a . to Ig 293 =O 
yout, and of Pahl, who receiyeil a revelation to breach to the idos . 
latrous Gentiſes); 9555 nifies a large and plentiful effuſion of — . 
ſufficient for what re then two. do; and ſuch a great effüton 
or communication of them, as could not contain within theme | 
ſelyes, but which would overflow,” and break out} entifully An | 
powerfully for the unſpeakable benefit of. others, Fhus wen | 90 
* rhey were Ml filled wich the Holy Ghoſt e, Add began to pen 
other "tongues, as the Spirix gave them-utterance,”?. 5 
23 iv, * where che Holy Ghoſt feems to have fallen on tt 5 
ſecond time (for, jt is, ſaid, the place was ſhaken, moſt bavly - by | 
the ſound from heaven; of nughty ruſhing wind, mu = 
perhaps, than the gentler breeze which filled All 0 houſe, a 
2.) they ate all ufd to he © filled wich che Help Ghoſt,” and g 
«-fpeak the wor@ with boldneſs; and to give Wirneſs 10 the feſur - | 
« rection of the Lord Jeſus with ie power,“ ver. 7 And this, - 8 


1 belſeve, is what . in his epiſtle, 8. 42. Uy the fuln | 
of the Holy Spirit that he ſa 5 s the apoſtles went abroad” with, pub- = 
liſhirig that the kingdom A hand. The ſeven deacong . 
were all Fit!” of the de Holy Ge before they were choſen W 
That was Jimmiediately after” e *afcenfion;"and therefore' we 
have the greateſt reaſon. to conchidez\that 2 were all of the Hundred 


and ti on wWlem che ol Ges e ended: ſinee the diſcipl 55 
would proba bebly err fon of the miöſt iEminen mT he the ws 9 Fl : 
ans to this 4 apoſtles Mrecting 


among them 4. * men of honeſt eG? full * * — 5 

te Ghost and wiſdom,” for this office” Barnabas i is likewiſe faid to | 7 

be « full of the Holy Ghoſt 25 and that he wis one bode 57 3 

dred and twenty, I have endeavoured: to prove in a fotmer E "88 

And fince we find] that dne Holy Ghoſt fell en Cornelis 1 5 | 

family, without the laying on of Peter's hands; and before Meese, 

be St; Luke alſo ſays, that the Holy Ghoſt was pour t M 

Cornelius and his family, the word uſed Acts ii. 17; and farthet, : 

that the Holy Ghoſt /. on tem: and ſince Peter likewiſe feclares 7 

« he fell them. as he did “ on us at I begipning g; putting rio | 

65 differe . our eres fs Ades their heatts;” 

alluding 2 br Baye U ä 25 

Dole a0 his 5 ty mi filled with the Holy Ghoſt, a8 ell — 0 

the hundred and twenty; 5 eſpecially ſince. we ſee it he the like . — | 7 
on them as on the hundred and twenty. ' For as the ate in dif. 
fog tongues & the wonderful things of God [;'46/Comelius and 

is family immediately 4 ſpake with tongues, and magnified God; =”. 
or ſpake "of thoſe great and wonderful things of Go by Which his 
name is maghified**, Andi it ſeems but highly phi lr that. 
wherever God ſaw fit, for great and important reaſons; to eommu- 
nicate the Fun ve of the Pitz n and wichonrthe interne | 


+ AG i. E Ibid, . at lid. . 15.0. * 
I Thid. ii. 11. d ad. x. 46. 4 t 4 | 4 
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James i. 18. eee | the ES * 1820 un Fey. q 
twenty) received th communications. fit 51 | g 
N les 2 55 be tnereby fully aſſured of the ion of 1 ce 

right-hand of Gods or to all, power. This, is the ule St, 
* makes of it, 78 No AR, for h he ſays, that, * de 
< the right hand of op exalted, 'having recei 
« the promiſe, of the Holy. ea hath fed nth. diss , which 19 
« SOOT hear.” The Holy G 2 deſcended. on th Ru 
eee in order to quality ſame of them, 
apoſtles, to and proye this great truth,, together wich | 
other great has of Chriſtianity; teach the whole icheme ; fore | 
the greater events, of it; and qualify others. fox other ſervices in the 
church. By this means giving ſome apoſtles, ſome pro * ſome 
evangeliſts, ſome paſtors and teachers, and e mini Fl the 
church. And that the Holy. Ghoſt came upon 1 Gate 
their company, ſeems evident from wü that ie it is ſal they 3 were . 


5 babe lb. $1057 . | 11 + Rome ti TIE « al 


3 c . *» 
* * * * 77 N 2 Lag © 751 I 
: { * 


0 bs : * by 
or Txt HOLY SPIRIT. an © 
** 


all with one accord in one place, r 
upon them *. Who can here mean but the huhdred | 
twenty men and women in the former chapter, ' who A continued 
« with one accord in ſupplication-and prayer,” , Ac i. 13, 14. to 
whom Peter ſpoke, ver, 15—23- Who appointed: two for the 
apoſtleſhip, from which Judas fell, yer. 23. who prayed, ver. 24, 25. 
and gave forth their lots, ver, ult./ Who but:they:on Whom. the 
« ſhould be poured out on daughters as well. as ſons, and on 4 
% handmaids as well as ſervante, Ver. 17, 18. and who-therefore | 
are repreſented” under the deſcription of © the; levers. and them 
« that were with them, Luke NT 5 
« company“ chap. iv. 23, being thoſe who, c i. 2% lr fid to 
have « accompanied with them all the time that thaiLord Jaſus went 1 
« in and out among them; and who, being ag Alem ble toges 
« ther, were all filled with the Holy Ghoſt, an ii; 3. and 
« they who were all ſcattered broad, Acts vH!“ 
This ſeems to have been the ſecond time-thitsthe: Spirit was 

poured out on them: as kings under the Old: Meflantent frem 
ſometimes to have had an “ anvinting-with freſh wi rem above; 
or a new ſupply of giſts to fit them for their high.ofiee+;. And his 
ſecond deſcent of the Spirit appears to me to haue been id encourage 
them, on their firſt: being btought before the .councitorthe Bun- 
hedrim, and threatened by them f. Which perhaps! God faw n= 
ceflary to ſupport them (ho had till A little befbre kapt in Meir up- 
7 room for fear of the Jews), under the firſt ſhock: of being for- 

id to preach the goſpel by the bigheſt|court'of civil and eccichafs 
tical judicature among the Jews; and which every Jew uſed to have 
in the utmoſt reverence. - And, therefore, as they pray for boldnofs, 
notwithſtanding the threatening af the oV; ſo it is added, after | 
this deſcent of the Holy Ghoſtly, that © God atiſwared their: prayers, 1 
« and that they ſpake the word with boldneſs q. Fhey alſe ptay, that 4 
notwithſtanding: the © threateningꝭ of the couteil, Gad would | 
« ſtretch forth his hand to heal; and that ſigus and wonders may 
be done by the name of Jeſus,” And perhaps: the? Spirit now 
deſcended on them all, not only to fill them all With coutage, but 
to give them all the faith of miracles in a high er degree; or in leaſt 
ſome of them as had not received theſe gifts. role? be had filled 
all of them with the gifts of knowledge and utteranetg before, name 
ly, Acts ii. for as St,. Luke obſerved oh the firſt /tlefcent, that they 1 
ipake in many tongues the wonderful things ef Goc ſe ho ob» 7 
ſerves, that, on this deſcent of the Holy Ghoſly they-ſpake'the, word 
with boldneſs ; and adds, that with great power gave the apoſtles \ 
<« witneſs to the reſurrection of the Cord Jeſus, and that grace was 
“ now upon them all,” ver. 33. I have already} explained the 
meaning of grace. And St. Luke in the next chapter likewiſe takes 
notice, not only of their ſtriking Ananias and . dead; but 
of the many ſigns and wondets wrought by the apoſtles; and of the 


Acts ü. 1, | + See Plal, xcil. 1. 1 Adds. iv. 21. 31. S Ibid. ver. 32. 
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412 On Tur TEACHING Aο WITNESS | 
great converſions which thoſe ſigns and wonders produced ®, And 
as he had ,pbſeryed, on the firſt deſcent of the Spirit, that many) 


wonders and ſigns were done by the apoſtles ; ſo now having ob- 


— 


ane him the better to 


ſerved, on this ſecond deſcent, that the apoſtles did not only moſt 


powerfully atteſt the reſurrection of Chriſt, but that © great grace, 


or a great portion of the gifts of the Spirit, i was upon them all 1; 


he adds &, chat Stephen“ (who was not an apoſtle) & did great 
ge wonders and miracles among the 


| ople ; and was filled with 
& ſuch wiſdom, and other gifts of the Spirit, that thoſe who dif- 
« puted with him were not able to-refift,” e 
he third time was on Saul, who, we muſt cenclude; from Acts 
ix. 17. was filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and is expreſsly ſaid to © be 
6 full of it l. The Holy Ghoſt deſcended on him, as I ſuppoſe, to 
be a teacher and a prophet, and afterwards _ 
e apoſtle of the Gentiles; to remove any objections that might be 


. raiſed to his apoſtleſhip, if the Holy Ghoſt had not fallen on him, as 


it did on the reſt of the apoſtles; and that he might not in this re- 
ſpeR, any more than in any other, be & a whit behind the chiefeſt of 
e them,” But I refer my reader to the Second Eſſay [in the & Miſe 
te cellanea Sacra” j, for the proof of this aſſertion. . ws 
The fourth was to confirm it to be the will of God, that the pro- 
any 7 of the gate, though deemed ſo unclean by the Jews as not 
to be fit to be converſed with, ſhould be taken into a full participa- 
tion of all the 8 of the Goſpel, without any farther conformity 
to any of the other laws of Moſes, than thoſe they were obliged to 


ſubmit to as proſelytes of the gate, And to this end it was, that 1 


_ © the Holy Ghoſt as well äs we?” A 


with him a 


Goc, ſaying, Then hath 


I Ad iii. 9. 


conceive the Holy Ghoſt fell on Cornelius and his family, whilſt 
the word was preaching to them; and before they had ſo much as 
profeſſed their belief of it, or had been baptizei into it: the Holy 
Ghoſt thus himſelf leading the way to their being received into, 
and owned by, the church, This is the uſe that Peter makes of it 
to the Jews that were with him. For he ſays *, * Can any man 
64 forbid water, that theſe ſhould not be baptized, who have received 
* he makes the like uſe of 
this great circumſtance to the Jews at Jeruſalem, who expoſtulated 


ſo Wwarmiy with him on his going in unto this family of the uncirz 


cumcilſed, : F. ſays he +4, tc 


1 nd as I began to ſpeak (before I 
* had conc] 


d my diſcourſe,” and much more before I could hear 


_ their confeſſion: of faith or baptize them, if I had ſo intended), 
* the Holy Ghoſt fell on chem, as it did on us at the beginning. 


4 Foraſmuch then as God gave them the like gifts as he did unto 
„ us, what was I, that I could withſtand God!?“ And we ſee this 
immediately ſilenoed them, notwithſtanding their firſt contention 
tit $5. For on hearing that the Holy Ghoſt fell 
upon them in this manner, they held their peace, and glorified 
God alſo unte tie Gentiles granted 
— v. 116. I Ibid. l. 43. 1 did. iv. 33.  Thid. vi. 8, 9, 1 
— _ Ibid. x. 467 8 ++ Ibid. x, 15. $ tt ed As. 
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cc repentance unto life *. And when this Spirit of bigotry aroſe = 
again in ſome that believed, Who were of the Phariſees; firſt at 

Antioch 4, and afterwards at Jeruſalem ; and they ſtrenuouſſy in- 
ſiſted, that the 7 of the gate, converted to Chriſtianity, 
ſhould be ſubject to all the laws of Moſes; the Hoh Ghoſt falling 
down on Cornelius and his family, who were not ſubject to al 
thoſe laws, carries the debate and the decree'in favour of the pro- 
ſelytes of the gate; and the aſſembly declare them to be free 2 
auy of thoſe laws, but the four then mentioned; to Which they 


©” 


were ſubject, as proſelytes of the gate d. Peter particularly ſays of 
this defend of the Hay Ghoſt upon 0 that ( the Holy Ghoſt 
„ bore them witneſs that he had purified their hearts by faith;“ 
how unclean'foever we have been uſed to think them, for want of 
an entire obedience to all the laws of Moſes J]. 

The fifth and laſt time that the Holy Ghoſt, as I imagine, fell on 

any without the intervention of hands, was on the firſt harveſt 
of idolatrous Gentiles that were converted to the Chriſtian faith; 
which was at Antioch in Piſidia. An account of -which we have 
Acts xiii. 16—50-- For it is ſaid of them, ver. 52. that © they 
« were filled with the Holy Ghoſt.” Which I apprehend to be a 
phraſeology in the Acts, denoting the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt 
without the intervention of hands, as in the inſtances, and for the 

reaſons, I have already given. And I am the rather inclined to 
think, that this expreſhon denotes the immediate deſcent of the 
Holy Ghoſt upon them, becauſe St. Paul ſeems to have an eye to 
it in the beginning of his diſcourſe in this chapter, ver. 14, 15. 
where he ſpeaks of John's baptiſm, and, as it ſeems to me, in con- 
tradiſtinction to Chriſt's baptizing with the Holy Ghoſt and with 
fire, though he does not. quote 8 paſſage quite out. This part 
of his diſcourſe runs thus: Of David's Tre hath God—raiſed a 


Saviour. When John had firſt preached, 'beforg his coming, 

« the baptiſm of rtpentance unto all the people of Iſrael. And as 

£6 1 fulfilled his courſe he ſaid, Whom think ye that I am ? 

« I am not he. But behold there cometh One after me, whoſe 

« ſhoes of his feet I am not worthy to looſe,” ver. 24, 25. And 5 
the words, “ He ſhall baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt and with , 
« fire,” though not expreſs, are, as I apprehend, to be underſtood. 
This, indeed, was the aſſembly that met in the ſynagogue the firſt 
ſabbath- day: and though it chiefly conſiſted of Jes and religious 

proſelytes, or profelytes of the gate, as appeals ver, 16. 42. yet there 

ſeem to have been ſome idolatrous Gentiles among them, as one 

would be led to think, by their being diſtinguiſhed Th Ws Was 

and religious proſelytes, ver. 42. compared With ver. 43. They 

do not ſeem to be fully convinced this ſabbath-day, but deſire to 

hear farther from them on the next, when they, and great multi- 


| tudes of other nations, Gentiles; believed; and then probably were = 
filled with the Holy Ghoſꝶt. et io TE ß 
*.Ver. 18, Ae e 5.4 Vers: 8 v. ts. 88. 
p þ See Eden on ul decree in the , Miſcellanea Stent g IE 1 
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Fang ſhould except to the proof I bring to the Holy Ghoſt 
deſtren ding on the idolatrous Gentiles, from the expreſgon uſed 
es Kili, 5a, that © AN filled with the Holy Ghoſt; and 
ſhould alledge, 15 inſt the arguments deduced from that expreſſion, 
that © Saul was filled with the Holy Ghoſt *,” who has been ge- 
nerally thought to have received the Holy Ghoſt' by the laying on 
of Ananias's hands; and if what may be collected to the contrary - 
from what I have urged, or what I ſhall further urge againſt it in 
the Second Eſſay, ſhall not fully ſatisfy any one; I deſire it may be 
conſidered, that as this is the only inftance where it can poſſibly be 
pretended that any one is filled with the Holy Ghoſt by the inter- 
vention of man's hands; ſo there are in this caſe many things that 
render it perfectly ſingular. , For, on the ſuppoſition that Ananias 
| imparted the Holy Ghoſt to Saul, „ | 6 
I. Ananias, Who was but a diſciple, imparts it, and imparts it 
by laying on of his hands; though it is allowed, that none but 
apolties — un in any other caſe, as we ſhall ſee more 
ully by and by. | 80 
2. He imparts it to Saul, who is deſigned to be an apoſtle ; and 
the only one, on whom the Holy Ghoſt did not deſcend without 
the intervention of hands, And on this ſuppoſition, | 
23. . Ananias had a particular commiſſion from Chriſt to go and 
lay his hands on Saul + (though, as I think, only to give him tight), 
and Saul had a vifien'that Ananias was to come and lay his hands 
on him. This therefore is a cafe ſo particular, that no concluſion 
can be juſtly drawn from it: nor can it be inferred, that becauſe _ 
Saul was filled with the Holy Ghoſt by the laying on of the hands 
of Ananias (if that was the caſe, as I think it was not), that there- 
fore, where others are ſaid to be filled with the Holy Ghoſt, that 
that phraſe does not ſignify the Holy Ghoſt's falling on them with- 
out the laying on of hands. 5 | | 155 
But I do not only conclude, that the Holy Ghoſt fell on the firſt 
harveſt of heathen converts, as it did on the apoſtles and their 
company, on Saul, and on Cornelius and his family, from the ex- 
preflion uſed concerning them, that © they were filled with the 
« Holy Ghoſt; but from the circumſtance of their cafe, com- 
pared with that of the firſt fruits of the proſelyted Gentiles con- 
verted to Chriſtianity. For let it be conſidered, that Cornelius was 
2 ſincere worſhipper of the true God, gave much alms to the people, 
and prayed to Ged alway ; and it is by far the moſt reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that his family, and ſo the friends he called together, were 
devout Gentiles too: and that they were careful in Aang from 
things offered to idols, from fornication, from ye ſtrangled, and 
from blood; An which were very agreeable -to the Jews. 
And yet, if God ſaw it neceſſary to pour out the Holy Ghoſt-on 
perſons fo religious and devout, and ſo compliant with the Jews in 
certain points thought to be of great canſequence, in order perhaps 
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to perſuade. Peter himſelf that he ought to baptize them, though he 
had the viſion af the ſheet te put him upon doit us phe 
found Cornelius had had a viſton which eorreſponded with that of 
the ſheet: nor does it ſvem as neceſſary for the Holy. Ghoſt to 
have deſcended: on. the firſt Heathen copverts, who were idolaters, 
working all” unxighteouſneſs and lafeiviouſnefs with 3 to 
ſatisfy Pagl car he was to baptize them; eſpecially fince 22 
ſeem to have been ſome marks of -backwardnets in Pani to go te 
the idolatrous Gentiles, as well as in Peter to go to the proſelytes of 
the gate; as I have obſerved in the preface. Fatther, if the imme- 
diate deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt was neceſſary to bear witneſs to 
Cornelius and his family, holy and devout perſons, and not ſp 
offenſive to the Jews as idolaters were, that God had “ purified 
their hearts by faith; was it not as'neceffary to bear witneſs to 
thoſe abominable idolaters that he had purtfied theirs ? And was it 
not as neceffary to quſtify Paul in converſing with theſe, and admit- 
ting them to all the privileges of the Goſpel, whilſt he declared them 
free from any obedience to any one of the laws of Mofes; as it 
was to Juſt Peter for admitting the others (who were allowed to 
live in their country, and worſhip at their temple, and in their ſy- 
nagogues) te the privileges of —_— on continuing to ſubmic 
to the obſervance of ſome of them? And conn free giving the 
account of this immediate deſcent of the Holy |, without any 
laying on of hands, on theſe firſt converts at Antioch and Piſidia, 
is the reaſon why St. Luke uſes that expreſſion concerning Paul and 
Harnabas's relation, of what had paſſed in their peregrination, to 
the church of Antioch in Syria, at their return to that church 
that they rehearſed all that God had done with them,“ (r ab rd 
Whereas, otherwiſe it had been more natural to ſay by them 
fell upon the idolatrous Gentiles at Antioch in Piſidia, as well as 
on the firſt fruits of the proſelyted Gentiles at Czfarea, from ob- 
ſerving that he did not fall on the Samaritans &: but was given 
to them by the laying on of hands f. The Samaritans of theſe 
times were the defcendants of thoſe of the twelve tribes who re- 
mained when the body of the people were carried captive into Af- 
ſyria; of ſome that returned of the Heathens from Cuthah; of 
e Jews, who, with Sanballat, firſt built a temple at Mount 

erizim, in oppoſition to the temple at Jeruſalem; of many of the 
diſcontented Jews, who reſorted to them f. Theſe all worſhipped 
the God of iſrael, had the Pentateuch for the rule of their worſhip, 
but worſhipped at Mount Gerizim inſtead of Jeruſalem, Theſe 
Samaritan therefore our Saviour preached to &, as well as to 


the Jews of Jeruſalem and of Judæa, though he ſaid, & he was not 

* ſent bur ts de loſt ſheep of the houſs of Iſrael ig, and was as 
* Ad . 16. + ve . þ See Joys Audi l. 6. 60 bake fo. 
128 whe! 7 Joſeph 4+ b ix. e. 13. e 
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Bt. Paul ſays, & the Miniſter of the cireumciſion v. And as ſoms 
Vent to different parts in the firſt diſperſion; ſore as far as Phe 
mice, Cyprus, and | Antioch, // preathing' the word e td the Jeus 
c only (che direction for teaching nut being then underſtbod te 
extend father) ; fo, Philip goes and preaches at Samaria 2 without 
Ay P commiſſion, from God for that purpbſe: |: Nor is he 
at all queſtiqned about it, as Peter afterwards was, for going unte 
Cornelius $. But on the apoſtles hearing of his ſucceſs; they im- 
mie diately ſend down Peter and John to impart the Holy Ghoſt to 
them, without any heſitation, or debate: S0 that it is plain; the 
- Samaritans were conſidered as Jews by Chriſt; by his apoſtles, and 
| by the firſt preachers. of the word. And fo. our Saviour foretels 
| . ſhould; nf that the apoſtles '< ſhould: be his witneſſes in 


cc Jeruſalem, and Judæa, and Samaria” (though when he foretels 
their going to the Gentiles it is in darker terms); namely; “ and to 
the uttermoſt parts of the earth f. It ſeems very probable to 
me, that ſuch of the Samaritans as believed in Chriſt; declared 
their reſolution to quit the worſhip at Mount Gerizimy and to ad- 
here for the future to the worſhip at Jeruſalem. I think thoſe can- 
not be well ſuppoſed to do otherwiſe, conſidering it is plain from 
John iv. 19— 27. that the Samaritans expected that; when the 
Meſſiah came, he would determine the great queſtion between them 
and the other Jews; and at the ſame time knew the full deeiſion 
chat Jeſus gave in favour of the other Jews; and if the Samaritans 
did on their believing make ſuch a declaration, there was then no 
difference between them and the ſtricteſt Jes; and nothing that 
could make the leaſt heſitation, whether they ſhould be readily 
received into the church. But, however this matter was, it is cer= 
'tain, that for ſome of the foregoing reaſons, if not for this, or for 
ſome others not ſo fully known to us, there was no difficulty made, 
either in going or ſending to the Samaritans, or in receiving them 
into the church. Now as God in nature does nothing in vain, 
but proportions every. thing in. juſt number, weight, and meaſure; | 
ſo does he alſo in the operations of the Spirit in the new creation. 
It being therefore well underſtood, that the Samaritans' were to be 
conſidered as Jews, there was no particular revelation or commiſ- 
ſion yen to preach to them; nor was it neceflary for the Holy 
Shoſt to fall on them, to juſtify-Philip in preaching to them, or 
the apoſtles in receiving them into the Chriſtian church. And 
therefore here things go on in their ordinary courſe, and the Spirit 
is imparted to them by the laying on of hands. But where a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion is neceſſary to direct any of the apoſtles to go and 
preach to men, who were not admitted to converſe (or even live 
among the Jews, when they could help it **), there the Holy Ghoſt 
ſeems to have fallen upon them, to juſtify the meſſenger he had 
ſent on that errand (as Peter to the profelyted, and Paul to the 
idolatrous Gentiles), to bear witneſs to the perſons he had ſent 


= 2 Ibid, chap» viii. 
* * Selden de Jur. L. 
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or ru HOLY, SPIRIT. a7 
them to, and to ſilence all the oppoſition and clamour that might 1 
be made againſt theſe meſſengers, or the perſons ſent. to on at 8 
account. And ee it is chis immediate deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt on theſe Gentiles, that St. Paul refers to , when he fays, 
« that he was the miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt to the Gentiles, miniſ- 
ce tering the Goſpel of God, the offering up of the Gentiles (or 
perhaps the firſt fruits of the idolatrous Gentiles) might be ac- 
« ceptable z. * ſanctified by the Holy Fee 1 
- « haps to © the. ol that was to be poured on the fruits,” Iſaiah 
» « ]xvi. 20.)” as Peter fays,:< The Holy Ghoſt bore witneſs, chat 
« he had purified Cornelius's and his family's hearts by faith, (who 
were the firſt fruits of the devout Geatiles) ; alluding Tee to the 
ſymbol of fire, in which it is moſt likely it fell upon them; or per- 
haps to the notion of baptiſm in general, which is called purification +, 
or it may be to both. And theſe firſt fruits of the devout and ido- 
jatrous Gentiles being thus declared clean and holy, the Whole 
lump was declared ſo too; as St. Paul 3 in a like caſe, Rom. 
xi. 16. from whence perhaps it is, that St. Paul ſpeaks ſometimes in 
his Epiſtles to the believing Gentiles among the Romans and” the 
Coloffians, where he had not then been, in a ſtrain as if they had all 


the Spirit; for the firſt fruits under the law conſecrated the whole 

harveſt ; though not in ſo high à degree as thoſe firſt fruits them, 

ſelves were by which the harveſt was conſecrat t. - 
Theſe ſeem to me to have been the ſeveral and the only inftances 

of the pour out of the Spirit. But the time of the firſt and 


greateſt of theſe effuſions. deſerves our particular attention. It 

ten days 5 

xi. 1. Far be it from me to pretend to give any other ac 

this celeſtial tranſaction than that the Scriptures lead me to; and # 
though 1 

readi 


hints wil mention with che modeſty that becomes ſo great an | 
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Mount Sinai at che gixing of the wi. In them he aſcends far 


above the heavens, & lea r captive; hen ft enter- ' . ll 
ing the holy of holies for us, he was ſeated du th throne"at e 
* Rom. M16. + John i. . 1 Plalmlaviik ans . 
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> angels, 


c ſubjection to him.” - He is then anointed with © the oil of 


( gladneſs,” or with the Holy Ghoſt, ® above bis fellows,” as te 


king and head of his church : or filled with all fallneſs.: rebelv- 


« ing the promiſe of the Father, even gifts for men, that out of 
« his fullneſs he might fill all things, and we might receive grace 


2 5 


8 f race.” "To ſuch. a Kron as this, ten days were ap- 
| S 


pointed: at the end of which, after he had thus entered into the 
moſt holy place, was ſeated on his throne, was fitted for all media- 
torial power, and inveſted with it; he, out of his royal boünty, 

ives gifts unto men, and bleſſes them with all ſpiritual Bleffings- 


from © the heavenly places ; fitting ſome to be apoſtles, ſome to 


& be prophets, ſome to be evangeliſts, ſome to be paſtors and 
« teachers for the work of the miniſtry, for the edifying of the 
« church ;” by their miniſtry, of the word of reconciliation, & he 
& ruled in the midſt of his enemies, ſubduing them immediately 
from the “ womb of the morning, by this the rod of his ſtrength, 


d or power; and making them a willing people in this the day of 


<« his, power §:“ who, in token of their ready ſubjection to his juſt 
1 ay him the homage which was Nen to recognize him 
Lord and heir of all things; and offer their profeſſions for 


niſters, and of thoſe needy ſubjects of which it was chiefly compoſed. 
This conſideration of the time of the firſt and greateſt effuſion of 


the Holy Ghoſt may help us to explain What St. Johm ſays I, that 
the Holy Ghoſt was not given becauſe ] | 


| ly Ghoſt 1 | ' Jeſus was not glorified.“ 
Thus much may be obſerved in general abòut the time of this ef- 
fuſion. But St. Luke, having pointed out anòther circumſtance of 
time relating to W particularly informs us, that it was & when 
< the feaſt of Pentecoſt was fully come *. Now the reaſon wh 
God ſeems to have choſen that 'time'for this great event was 
ſhew, that, as in Chriſt's fuffering at the feaſt of paſſover, *Chrift 
was our true paſſoyer, fo that the giving of the Spirit was that which 
was prefigured by the feaſt of Pentecoſt ; as it is moſt probable he 
Was born at the feaſt of tabernacles, to 7 out tous, that the 
word, or the brightneſs of the Father's glory, & was come to dwell 


„ (or tabernacle) among us f. The feaſt of Pentecoft was ap- 


A 8-4 the morrow after ſeven weeks from the paſſover tt, 
that is, fifty days. The reafon of this was to commemorate the 


giving'of the lay at Mount Sinai; it being preeifely ft) days from 
ern 255; 17 PLER PAT 21 ah OL Cftt UN 19 Waisen 
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bor ruf HOLY SPIRIT. ang 
the night that the children of Iſrael obſerved the ſuſt paſſoyer to 
God's giving the law there T. Whence all the Jewiſh writers con- 
clude, that this feaſt was inſtituted in eee of giving the 
law; which Maimonides ſays was the great reaſon of bringing he 
children of Iſrael out of Egypt TJ. Thus it was likewiſe fifty days 
after Chriſt our paſſover Was ſacrificed for us (who reſted in his 

{0 1 > * riſing. on the firſt day of the woke 

when the ſheaf, or the firſt-truits of the barley-harveſt, was offered 


unto the Lord, became the firſt- fruits of thoſe who ſlept); it was, 


I fay, from that day fifty days, that the Holy Ghoſt was ſhed down 
on the Apoſtles and their company; to teach them firſt the laws an 
then to enable them to publiſh. them to others, from | 
or Jeruſalem. {the ans Bone God had appointed for his worſhip, 
and from whence Chriſt's ſceptre was to go forth to 7 ews and Gen- 
tiles t), who had been ignominiouſſy crucified there fifty days before. 
At this feaſt the firſt- fruits of wheat-haryeſt were to be offered to 
God in two loaves, which were for the uſe of the prieſts , A 

on thoſe loaves, as on all the meat - offerings, oil was poured. After 
which they began to gather in their wheat-barveſt, and complete it. 
Thus likewiſe the apoſtles, having ( themſelves received the firſt 
« fruits of the Spirit,” gathered in that day three thouſand fouls, 
whom they preſented, or offered up unto God, and unto the Lamb, 
ſanctified by the Holy Ghoſt, as a kind of firſt-fruits of his.creatur 

or his new creatures, or as the: firſt-fruits- of the Jewiſh-Chriftian 
church. And then, agreeably to the feaſting and rejoicing at all 
thoſe feaſts, and particularly this of Pentecoſt. ||, all the firſt Chriſ- 


| doctrines. of Chriſt, or the things of the kingdom of 3 | 


tians continued daily. in the temple; 4 and breaking bread from 


« houſe to houſe, did eat their meat with gladneſs, as well as ſingle- 
« neſs of heart; prailing God alſo, as well as having favour with 
<« the people *. And the apoſtles proceedęd farther in their great 
harveſt, Thus was this day well ſuited to the dignity of the event, 
as well as to confirm the truth of the Chriſtian religion, and to fur- 
niſh ſeyeral moral inſtructions to thoſe who conſider this circumſtance 
of time with the attention it deſerves, 7 Soo. 
And as to the feaſt of Peritecoſtbeing fully come, it carries in it, 
as Dr. Lightfoot learnedly obſerves, a manifeſt reference to the in- 
ſtitution of Pentecoſt ; which was to be on the morrow after The 


ſabbath, or after the ſeventh ſabbath from the paſſover 3 which makes 


the fifty days complete, and was called, © the day of the firſt fruits ,. 
namely, of wheat haryeſt. But as the. Jews reckoned their days 


evening and morning, this fiftieth day began n Famer » 
but was not fully come, or completed, till the firſt day 1 


of the week, 
when the Holy Ghoſt fell on them in the morning ft. 
When the Holy Ghoſt did not deſcend, but was communicated by 


_ the laying on of hands; it is called, 4 the giving and receiving the = - 


1 e er 3x 
* See Bilhop Patrick's Com. on Exod. xix. t. T Mor. Nev. ; 


1 Pfal. cx. ii. - Luke xxiv. 47 $ Exod. xii, 22. xxili. 16. Lev. xxiii. 12. 
J Deut xvi. 12. „ At . 46, 7. /f Nomb. i 26, 
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120 On tux TEACHING and WITNESS 
« Holy Ghoſt ®, and the miniſtering of the Spirit , and impatting 
ec ſpiritual gifts 7. | „ e bc. 
cannot tell whether the confideration of "theſe two different 
ways, by which the Holy Ghoſt came on believers, either imme= 
diately, and in the fythbol of cloven tongues as of fire, or by the 
lay ing on of hands, will not help us through a difficulty that oc- 
urs, Heb. vi. 2. where the doctrine of baptiſms, and of laying on 
of hands, are reckoned among the firſt principles of Chriſtianity, 
May not the ſenſe of that place be this; namely, the meaning of 
the dottrine of baptiſms be the baptiſm of water by which all be- 
lievers, and the baptiſm of the Holy Ghoſt and fire be the baptiſm 
by which the firft diſciples among the Jews, and the firſt converts 
among the devout 'ahd idolatrous Gentiles, were initiated? and 
the meaning of the laying on of hands, ſignify the conferring theſe 
ifts on belle vers, who had not received immediatel by the 


oly Ghoſt's coming down 1 them with fire) by the laying on 
of the hands of the apoſtles ? and ſo both theſe doctrines be the 
firſt principles of Chriſtianity, inaſmuch as baptiſms are the firſt en- 
trance into it, and the Taying on of hands the great evidence of it; 
as faith and repentance are the ſubſtance of it, and as a reſurrection 
to eternal Jjuugement is the great motive to induce mankind to em- 
brace it! R "ns | „% 
The moſt remarkable things which ſeem to attend the conferring 
the Holy Ghoſt by the laying on of hands, are, een 
I. That none but apoſtles could confer it. But I ſhall do no 
more than mention chis here; referring the reader to the ſecond 
Effay,, to which this head more propetly belongs. 
2. The next thing remarkable in the conferring of the Holy 
Ghoſt by the laying on of the apoſtles hands is, that they ſeem to 
have communicated it to none but believers (I mean believers unto 
Tightcoutneſs), and to all believers where they came: whereas the 
foly Ghoſt fell down but on a few, and very rarely. 
, "Tha the apoſtles gave it to none but believers, appears from 
hence; that they always conferred it after baptifin, when with the 
mouth © confection was made of what they believed in their heart; 
„ making the anſwers of a good conſcience.” So we find it was, 
Acts ii. 38—42. viil. 12= 18, xix. 5—8, And Acts ii. 38. Peter 
tells the Jews, in anſwer to their queſtion, „What ſhall we'do? 
«& "Reperit and be baptized, every one of you, in-the name of Jeſus 
« 'Chrifſt, for the remiffion of fins, and ye ſhall receive the gift ot 
ee che TC And becauſe the Spirit was always imparted. 
- after baptiſm {the caſe of Cornelius only 'excepted), therefore are 
believers faid to be « baptized by one Spirit into one body, whether 
e ſews or Gentiles, bond or free F.” And hence tame the ancients 
to talk of the illumination conferred at baptifin, as I have already 
mentioned on another otcaſion. From hence it is that St. Paul 
places the waſhing of regeneration, and of the renewing of the Holy 
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Ghoſt, together (Wrpe, Tis manyſmgia; xa} craxaugor; anal · 


ar). And Acts ii. 2 Peter and the other apoſtles tell the 
council, that “ they are Chriſt's witnefles, and fo is the Holy 
„ Ghoſt, whom he hath given to them that obey him.” And St. 
Paul tells the Galatians, 5 it is becauſe .« they are ſons, that God 
<« hath ſent forth the Spirit of his Son into their hearts . And 
becauſe. “ Simon Magus's heart was not right with God, but that 
< he was in the call of bitterneſs, and the bond of iniquity ; 
<« therefore he had neither part nor lot in that matter . And St. 
Jude joins mens being ſenſual, and not having the Spirit, toge- 
ther 8. 1 155 | | . | ; 
'E 3 the communication of the Spirit, ſome way or other, was 
to be very general, a s from the ancient prophecies of this mat- 
ter. David ſpeaks of Chriſt's ſcattering his — and loading us 
with his benefits |. And Iſaiah, Nee various circumſtances 
of the Meſſiah's kingdom *, adds ++, « And all thy children ſhall 
<« be taught of God. Which our Saviour applies to himſelf $5, 
who was to teach the world by the Holy Spirit. Jeremiah alſo, pro» 
phecying of theſe days, ſays, © Behold the days come, faith the 
„ Lord, that I will make a new covenant with x houſe of Ifrael, 
« and with the houſe of Judah. Not according to the covenant 
« which I made with their fathers, in the day that I took them out 
of the land of Egypt. But this ſhall be the covenant that I will 
% make with the houſe of Iſrael after thoſe days, faith the Lord, 
« will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in the 
c hearts; and they ſhall teach no more every man his neighbour, 
« and every man his brother, ſaying, Know the Lord; for they 
£ ſhall all know me from the leaſt to the greateſt of them, faith the 
« Lord IP The promiſe is here very general; © all, all from 
< the leaſt to the greateſt, ſhall be ſo taught of God as to want 
« little aſſiſtance from others. Which St. Paul refers to his times, 
Heb. viii. 8—12, and perhaps alluding to it 2 Cor. iii. 3. The 
words of Joel are likewiſe as extenſive; for he ſays, „ I will pour 
< out my Spirit upon all fleſh |||. And thus John Baptiſt ſpeaks 
in a manner to give us to underſtand, that Chriſt's baptiſm by the 
Holy Ghoſt and fire ſhould be as extenſive as his by water. All 
this ſhews, that the communication of the Spirit -was to be very 
general and diffuſive, ſome way or other. How far it was commu- 
nicated immediately, we have 3 already. And that it was given, 
or miniſtered, by the apoſtles, © to all believers where he came, 
who had not n it before, may appear from the follow 
inſtances. Peter conferred the Holy Ghoſt on the three thoulan 
ſouls that were added to the church at the feaſt of Pentecoſt. For 
when they, being pricked to the heart by his diſcourſe, ſay, © Men 
<« and brethren, what ſhall we do?” Peter anſwers, « Repent and be 
< baptized e 
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ry one of you in the name of Jeſus Chriſt for the re- 
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422 On THE TEACHING any WITNESS 
«miſſion of your fins, and ye ſhall receive the Holy Ghoſt. *Fbr 
ee the promiſe (that is, of the Holy Ghoſt, particularly called the 
4 promiſe of the Father, Luke xxiv. 40, Gal. i. 4.) is to you and 
to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God ſhall call &. Nothing can be more expreſs to 
this purpoſe. And it is faid 1, „Then they that gladly received 
* his word were baptized,” and no doubt received the promiſe 
thereupon, that is, the gift of the Holy Ghoſt. For St. Luke adds, 
4 And the ſame day there were added to them (who had the gift of 
ce the Holy Ghoſt) about three thouſand ſouls.” And Peter Cats f 
of the Holy Ghoſt, or the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, © as given by God 
* to them (or to all them); that obey him f.“ And that the 
gift of the Holy Ghoſt is here ſpoken of, ſeems plain from this; 
that the Holy Ghoſt is here ſpoken of as a witneſs of Chriſt's re- 
ſurrection and exaltation at the right-hand of God: which we 
learn this gift was brought as the great proof of by Peter &; for 
he ſays, „Therefore being by the right-hand of God exalted, and 
« having received of the Father the promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, 
< he hath ſhed forth this which ye now ſee and hear.“ And what 
_could be a ftronger proof that he was aſcended on high, than that 
he gave theſe gifts unto men? as St. Paul fays, Eph. iv. 8, 9, 10, 
11. As ſoon as the Samaritans were converted by Philip, and were 
baptized ||, the apoſtles ſend down Peter and John, as a thing of 
courſe, to lay their hands on them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghoſt: “ And they prayed for them, and laid their hands on 
them, and they received the Holy Ghoſt **. And St. Luke's 
remark, that before the apoſtles coming down to Samaria, © the 
4 Holy Ghoſt had as yet fallen upon none of them,” ſeems to in- 
timate, that the Holy Ghoſt had hitherto been imparted to all be- 
lievers, which is the more probable, ' becauſe hitherto all the con- 
verts had been made at Jeruſalem, where the apoſtles were at hand 
to impart it. When Paul comes to Derbe and Lyſtra ++, he im- 
parts the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt to Timothy. That he imparted 
them to Timothy, is plain from St, Paul's own aſſertion, 2 Tim. i. 
6, 7, and of this I ſhall have occaſion to. ſpeak more fully after- 
wards ; and that he imparted them then is highly probable, becauſe 
Paul would then have him to go forth with Nun and employed 
him very ſoon after in aſſiſting him to convert the Theſſalonians 
(as may be gathered from 1 Theſſ. i. I. 5. iii. 2.) ; if, he did not em- 
ploy him in the miniſtry before, namely, in Phrygia, Galatia, Myſia, 
and other parts of Macedonia, When St. Paul comes to Epheſus, 
and finds certain diſciples there, he aſks them, as a queſtion of courſe, 
and that he conſtantly aſked of all diſciples he did not know, Have 
ye received the Holy Ghoſt ?”” and on finding oy had not, as a 
thing of courſe, and conſtantly practiſed, © he firſt baptizes them 
« in the name of the Lord Jeſus, and then-lays his hands on them, 
te and the Holy Ghoſt came upon them tt.” - ; 


* As H. 38, 39 k + Ver.qz. 1 Ibjd.v.zz J Ibid. 1, 33. 
Adds viii. 12. *® Ibid, ver, 14-18, ff Jbid, x. 1. f Ibid. zix. 18, 
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And I think that which muſt put this matter out of all doubt is, that 


it appears, that St. Paul had imparted: the Holy Ghoſt to thoſe 
Chriſtians where he had been; as is plain in the caſe of the Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Ephefians, Philippians, and the Theſſalonians. 
All the members of the church of Corinth ſeem to have had it i 
2 very plentiful manner. This ſeems to be implied in what St. Pa 
ſays, I. Cor. xii. 7. But the manifeſtation of the Spirit is given to 
c every man to profit withal. This is expreſsly aſſerted by Cle- 
ment, in his Epiſtle, & 2. And I think it may be inferred. from 
ſeveral. paſſages in St. Paul's epiſtles to them: ſince we find that 
« they ſpake with, tongues,” they prayed, they interpreted, they pro- 
pheſied; or, in St. Paul's phraſe, they “ bleſſed with the Spirit * ; 
<« they had a doctrine; they had a tongue; they had a revelation; 
« they had an interpretation . Inſomuch that he ſays, That 


<« the teſtimony of Chriſt was confirmed in them, by their being 


« enriched in all utterance, and all knowledge 4; ſo that they 
« came behind in no gift | ; and were not inferior to any of the 
« other churches **,” This plainly ſhews, that theſe gifts were at 
leaſt frequent in the other churches, There is another text in this 
epiſtle which is as fully to this purpoſe, with the addition of ſuch a 
ſupplement as ſeems neceſlary to make the ſame complete, and 
which, ſome of the verſions have accordingly made, namely, 
1 Cor. xiv. 33. when, after St. Paul had given ſeveral directions 
about the due exerciſe of the gifts of the Spirit, he . enforces them 
by ſaying, © For God is not the author of confuſion, but of peace 
“(as I teach, or as the practice is), in all the churches of the 
* ſaints ++,” For with this neceſſary ſupplement to the ſenſe, the 
implication is obvious, that he had given like directions, or that 
there was a like practice, to what he now taught them, concerning 
the exerciſe of theſe gifis of the Spirit, in all the other churches of 
the ſaints. , St, Paul tells them, that “ he who anointed them is 
„ God;” that is, & had given the Spirit of prophecy 11; who hath 
e allo ſealed us, and given us. the earneſt of the Spirit &; that is, 
who had given them this earneſt of the Spirit by him, “ as an 
« able miniſter of the New Teſtament, not of the letter, but of 
<« the Spirit II; approving himſelf to them as the. miniſter of God, 
e in much patience—long ſuffering —and the Holy Ghoſt *.“! 
That theſe gifts were very common in this church, where St. Paul, 
had continued ſo, long, appears from this, that he proves each of 
theſe churches to be but one body, becauſe they had but one. ſpirit; 
and. that though that Spirit gave different gifts, yet they were all 
for the uſe of that one body, Juſt as there is but one ſoul and one 
body, though there are ſeveral members fitted for the different 
ſervices of that one body, and directed to thoſe ſervices: by one 


foul +++. ., From hence he. likewiſe demonſtrates the duty of love | 


* 1 Cor. xiv. 16. + Ver. 26. 1 Ibid. i. 5, 6. Ver. 7. 
** 2 Cor. xii. 12. ++ See Mill, & De Beauſobre & I. Enfant, in loc. 

tt 2 Cor. i. 21. $5 Ver. 21. I 1bid. iii. 6. % Ibid. vi. A7. 
77 See 1 Cor, xii, Epb. iv. 3, 4. 7. 12, 13. 15, 16, | Fay" 
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42s Ox rms TEACHING A WITNESS | 
and eſteem they owe to each other, ſince as the meaneſt member 
| 1 ſome uſeful and neceſſary, though different office to the 
>ody, by ſome gift of this one Spirit, and was therefore taken cute 
of by the body; ſo there was not the meaneſt member in the 
church, but having ſome gift of the Spirit, rendered ſome confi 
derable fervice to the church . From this place, as well a 
1 others, we may by the way obſerve, that theſe gifts were to be 
WH © exerciſed in the aſſemblies of Chriſtians. There at leaſt they were 
1 exerciſed with the greateſt variety, and frequently to the greateſt 
profit. Our Saviour had promiſed, that . where two or three 
were gathered together, he would be in the midſt of them t.“ 
This was a great incitement to love and unity, and a very ftrong 
reaſon why they ſhould not forſake the aſſembling themſelves toge- 
ther, as St. Paul tells the Hebrews the manner of ſome of them 
was: 4 but exhort one another” (wajarxandi;) 4; which, we have 
before obſerved, was one of the gifts of the Spirit, The fame 
thing appears from ſuch epiſtles to thoſe other churches as have 
come to our hands. St. Paul aſks the Galatians $, 4 Received "5 
* the Spirit by the works of the law, or the hearing of faith ?” 
And proves the truth of the (Goſpel to them by this, that & they (or 
« the Gentiles) had received the promiſe of the Spirit through 
be faith ;“ and tells them, that . becaufe they are ſons, God 
“ -hath ſent forth the Spirit of his Son into their hearts *; and 
te that through this Spirit they did wait for the hope of righteouſ- 
te neſs by faith 44.” And finally in the laſt chapter ſays, Bre- 
„ thren, if any man is overtaken of a fault, ye which are ſpiritual, 
1 reſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit of meekneſs; conſidering —— 5 
cc left thou alſo be tempted tt.” He bleſſes © the God and Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who hath bleſſed us Gentiles (to 
te whom the epiſtle intitled to the Epheſians was writ), with all 
c ſpiritual bleflings in heavenly places in Chriſt FF : with all ſpiri- 
< tual bleſſings, i, won wWoyin wnvueling,” might be rendered, 
te with all bleflings of the Spirit.“ St. Paul ſtyles the gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt i wayſnis, c the bleſſings of the goſpel |||.” 
, And that that ſignifies the gifts of the Holy Choſt, may appear from 
, comparing Rom. i. 11. where he fays, I long to ſee you, that I 
may impart ſome ſpiritual gift, x4pope ri wreopdluer, the fame | 
with the «oyia «weyſiniv here. And that the promiſe of the 
Spirit is ſtyled by this apoſtle «Ayia 13 *AGpaa, © the bleſſing of 
« Abraham,“ Gal. iii. 14. The calling the gifts of the Spirit, 
ſpiritual bleſſings, the bleſſings of the Goſpel, the bleſſing of Abra- 
ham, may probably be in alluſion to Iſa. xliv. 2, 3. Fear not, 
Jacob my ſervant, and Iſrael whom I have Gs ; for I will put 
my Spirit on thy ſeed, and my bleſſing on thy children (*« ra; 
. waryias En). Theſe ſpiritual bleſſings are faid to be is .. 
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inuparios, in heavenly places (as it ſhauld be rendered) 3 and the 
reaſon why they are ſaĩd to be in heayenly things, may be ſeen above. 
He tells the Epheſians *, that after they r — 5 
« ſealed with the Spirit of promiſe, which is the earneſt of our in- 

« heritance;” and ſays, that they alſo became the habitation of 
« God through the Spirit +.” He ſpeaks very fully of theſe gifts, _ 
and the different perſons to whom they were given 1 and ſays, 
« But unto every one of is is given grace, according to the mea 
« ſure of the gift of Chriſt. And farther St. Paul enjoins the 
Epheſians, © not to grieve the Spirit, by which they were ſealed 
« unto the day of: redemption: and ing to the yotaries of 
Bacchus, who uſed to fill themſelves with wine at the Baechanalia, 


. 
884 
"= 
>| 


he ſays, © Be not drunk with wine, wherein is exceſs; burds- 


« filled with the Spirit; ſpeaking: th yourſrlves in plalms- and 
« hymns and ſpiritual ſongs. (Sh, envualnaic; ſongs of the 
4 Spirit J.“) He gives the like advice to the Coloffians; and 
they were to © admoniſh one another in pſalms and hymns and 
6c of the Spirit, and to ſing by the help of this gift in their 
« hearts to the Lord **. Paul hes the Philippians by u the 
e conſolation in Chriſt, the comfort of love, and the fellowſhip Uf 
« the Spirit ;” that is, by any of the gifts of the Spirit that were 
common to them and him 1. He tells the Theſlalonians, that 
<« the Goſpel came not to them in word only, but alſo in power, 
c and in the Holy Ghoſt $4; and that they received it with joy in 
« the Holy Ghoit $$.” And chap. v. 19. he has theſe remark- 
able words, not unlike thoſe, Eph. iv. 30. (alluding perhaps to the 
| ſymbol of fire, in which- the Holy Ghoſt deſcended) : * quench 
ce not the Spirit: deſpiſe not prophecying. St. Paul ſpeaks of 
theſe gifts conferred by the laying on of hands, as one of the firſt 
and fundamental principles of Chriſtianity, Heb. vi. 1, 2. this 
being the great evidence of the truth of it, as has been juſt ob- 
ſerved: he ſhews them the danger of diſbelieving or diſobeying 
Chriſtianity, from this conſideration, that the Goſpel was con- 
firmed by divers gifts (or diſtributions) of the Holy Ghoſt . 
« If, ſays he, thoſe who have taſted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghoſt, ſhall fall away, it is impoſ- 
“ ſible to renew them again unto repentance : and that chere 
<«< remaineth nothing but a fearful looking for of judgement, and 
« fiery indignation, to ſuch as have done deſpite unto (or re- 
4 — Spirit of grace 411. And becauſe: he had not 
been at Rome when he wrote his Epiſtle to the Romans ttt, he tells 
them, © that he longs to ſee them, that he might impart unto 
them ſome ſpiritual gift, to the end they may be eſtabliſhed (or 
confirmed in their faith by ſeeing ſuch gifts, not only among 
< thoſe that had them, but had received them elſeuhere; but im- 


* Eph. i. 13, 14. + Ibid. ii. 2. I Ibid. iv. 7—rt. [] Ibid. v. 18, 19. 
2 Col. i. 16. f Ehil, l. 7. It 1 Theſſ. i. 5. 69 Ver. 8 

| Heb. xi. 4+ f * Ibid, vi. 4 55 * 5 4 ttt Ibid. X. 26—29. 

It Rom. i. 10, 11. ziv. 19. | 
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« mediately conferred on them by him the preacher of this goſpel, 
© in which they believed); that is, as he adds, that I may be com- 
„ forted tog with you, by the mutual faith both of you and 
« me *: for he ſays, he is ſure. when he comes, he ſhall come to 
< them in the fullneſs of the bleſſing of Chriſt f.“ And though 
the generality of the believing Romans had not the gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt, no apoſtle having been among them at the time that 
Paul writ to 'them (they having been probably converted by ſome of 
thoſe who might be diſperfed on ſome of the perſecutions) ;: yet ſome 
them had theſe gifts, as appears from Rom. xii. 3—8, 
Perhaps it might be thoſe who converted them; and who had re- 
ceived thoſe gifts from ſome of the apoſtles elſewhere. The fame 
may be ſaid of the Laodiceans, in caſe the epiſtle commonly called 
- the Epiſtle to the Epheſians was really written to the Laodiceans, as 
I fuppoſe it was 1. 7jööͤ 3061, 62a font 
Peter plainly refers to theſe gifts &: for he ſays, that it was re- 
& yealed'to the prophets of old, that not unto themſelves, but unto 
<« them of this age, they did miniſter the things that were reported 
4 unto them by them that preached the goſpel unto them, with 
| (or by) the Holy Ghoſt ſent don from heaven. And he after- 
/ wards gives this exhortation (which ſuppoſes theſe gifts to have 
| been very common ): “ As every man hath received the gift | 
e Fagous), even ſo miniſter the fame as faithful ſtewards of the 
« manifold grace of God. If any man ſpeak, let him ſpeak as 
<« the oracles of God: if any man miniſter (as a deacon, - 7 
. Yexore?), let him do it as of the ability { with the gifts of pru» 
« dence} that God giveth,” And that loaned theſe gifts 
to the. believing Jews, as well as to theſe devout Gentiles to whom 
he writes, may be confirmed by Paul's teſtimony ; who ſays, that 
« He that wrought effectually in Peter to the apoſtleſhip of the cir- 
« cumciſion, the ſame wrought effectually in me towards the 
4 Gentiles * ? ens es Ns 3 | 
St. John tells all thoſe he writes to, 1 John ii. 20. to ſhew them 
in how little danger they were of being deceived under the faireſt 
pretences, that & they had an union (a prophetic unction or ſpirit), 
cc from the Holy One (Chriſt, called the Holy One, whoſe Spirit 
* the Holy Ghoſt was, and which he ſent down); and ye know 
ce all _—_ that is, all things neceſſary to be known.“ And after- 
wards he ſays, « This anointing, which you have received of him, 
BW" | <« abideth in you, and ye have no need that any man teach you; 
.. = but as the ſame anointing teacheth you all things, and is truth, 
1 4 and is no lie,” ver. 27. And he adds, © Hereby we know that 
111 * we dwell in him, and he in us, becauſe he hath given us his Hoy 
SEW - - Spirit,“ chap. iv. 13. And chap. v. 10, aſſerts, that he that 
11 _< believeth on the Son of God, hath the witneſs in himſelf, that 
NPY « is, the Spirit, which he faith beareth witneſs,” ver. 6. And 


11S we 1- vu; 12. I Ibid. xv. 29. 1 See the AbſtraQ, 81 Pet. i. 12. 
1 Ibid. iy. 10, 11. % O. ü. 8. EO Tg 
| 55 9 chap. 
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chap. vi. 7. 4 For there are three that bear witneſs, the Spirit, the 
« Water, and Ih . 8 

St. Jude ſpeaks of ſenſual men, who ſeparated themſelves from 
the Chriſtians, as the only kind of men “ who have not the 
« Spirit *,” And directs all thoſe he writes to, that, “ building 
« themſelves up in. their moſt holy faith, they ſhould pray in the 
« Holy Ghoſt , which is what St. Paul or ©, praying with the 
(c 8 irit 4.” , | 2 43 5 | e 25 | _ 

Fe St, James does not only ſpeak of © the prayer of faith (by 
« which, the anointing with oil in the name of the Lord, the elders - 
« ſhall heal the ſick); but of the effectual fervent prayer of the 
cc righteous, as we tranſlate it (or the inwrought, or inſpired 
« prayer of the righteous, as it would be better rendered, Xnow 
« xls ingyeuim), Which availeth much 5.“ And ſpeaks of it 
not as a thing peculiar to ſome few righteous, but common among 
them. . | | FP 


” 


All which quotations are but agreeable to what our Saviour told 
the Jews ||, on the laſt day of the feaſt of tabernacles, which was Bo 
the day of an holy convocation, or of a great congregation of the 
people, when it was the cuſtom of the people to fetch water from 
Siloam (which St. John ſays ſignifies the ſoul **), ſome of which 

; they drank with loud acclamations and hoſannahs (or fave-now ++); 
ad ſome of which they brought for a drink-offering to God, both 
as a commemoration of the rock that flowed and followed them 
through the wilderneſs, to relieve their thirſt ; and alſo as an offer- _ 
ing, with prayers for rain againſt the following ſeed-time; When 
Jeſus, obſerving this ſolemnity, ſtood in a convenient place, an 
alluding to this rite, cried (aloud) ſaying, „If any man thirſt, 1: 
him come unto me and drink (if any man earneſtly deſire the 
ce ſpiritual water of wiſe inſtruction, which, to the fouls of all thoſe 
c that pant after it, is a greater refreſhment than water is to..a 
« thirſty body; let him but be my. diſciple, and he ſhall have it). 
« And then adds (nay, he ſhall not only have it to quench his own © 
<« thirſt, but to communicate to others). He that believeth on me, 

« as the Scripture ſaith, out of his belly ſhall flow rivers of livin 
„waters. Which, the Evangeliſt adds (who wrote this Goſj 
after the accompliſhment of this prediction), he ſpake of the 
« Spirit, which they that believe in him ſhould receive.” They 
that believe, is here an expreſſion of the ſame force, as all they that 
believe; for here is no diſtinction or limitation made. Our 
Saviour's doing this at the feaſt of tabernacles is the more remark- 
- able, becauſe the Jews called the days of the Meffiah the feaſt of 
; tabernacles; and this was the laſt day of thoſe feaſts that preceded 
our Lord's death, and conſequently x Bi preceded the miſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt; and it is alſo yery obſervable, that the Jews thought 
this water a type of the Spirit, And St. Mark ſpeaks in the ſame 


* Jude 19. I Ver. 20. 11 ger. nv. ; 6 * 1 
I John zxvii. 37, j * Ibid, ix. 7. Ff Plal, cxvi 28 9 wes 5 
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general terms when he relates &, that after our Saviour had given his 
commitlion to the apoſtles, to go and preach the Goſpel to every 
creature; he added, . And theſe ſigns ſhall follow (not only you 
« apoſtles, in confumation of the truth of what ye ſhall preach, 
& purſuant to my command, but) them that believe: in my name 
<« they ſhall caſt out devils, they ſhall ſpeak with tongues, &c.” 
And fo likewiſe our Saviour ſays , * He that believeth on me, the 
« works that I do ſhall he do alſo, and greater works than theſe ſhall 
& he do, becauſe I go to my Father.” - 1 1355 | 
When I lay all theſe facts together, and ſee that where tlie 
apoſtles had been they always. conferred the gifts of the Holy 
hoſt, and that the members of thoſe churches where they had not 
been were the only members of churches that ſeem not to have had 
them; I can ſcarce forbear thinking, that this general communi- 
cation of the Holy Ghoſt is what John the B it referred to, when 
he told the Jews, that “ he indeed baptized with water, but that 
« Chriſt would baptize them with the Holy Ghoſt and with fire f. 
Which ſeems to import at leaſt thus much, that as he (John) a 
witneſs to Jeſus, baptized all that e to him, that believed the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand, with water; ſo the apoſtles, the 
cholen witneſſes of Chriſt's reſurrection, being firſt baptized with 
the Holy \:hott and fire immediately from heaven, ſhould baptize 
with the Holy ' zhoſt all believers that ſhould ceme to them, and 
that had not been firſt baptized with it in the ſame immediate man- 
ner as themſelves (as the reft of the hundred and twenty, Saul, 
and the firſt fruits of the devout: and idolatrous Gentiles, were). 


And fo our Saviour tells the apoſtles after his reſurrection 9: « For 


et John truly baptized with water, but ye ſhall be baptized with 
« the ſoly Ghoſt and with fire, not many days hence.” And that 
ye here is not reſtrained to the apoſtles, we learn from the quotation 

Peter makes of this prediction of our Saviour, and his application 
of it to the Holy QGhoſt's deſcending on. Cornelius and his houſe I; 
and to this alſo { think Paul refers **, though” he does not quote the 
paſſage quite out. And may not our Saviour alſo refer to this in his 
converſation with Nicodemus, John iii. 5. who comes to him pri- 
vately, when he tells him (in anſwer to that which muſt be ſup- 
pale to be Nicodemus's queſtion, ver. 7. I ſee you are a teacher 
come from od by your miracles ; but pray what is the ſum of the 
doctrine you come to teach?) when he tells him, that «© if a man 
ce is not born of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
c kingdom of God.” Which perhaps is to ſay, that © a man 
cannot become a ſubject of the kingdom that he was going to ſet 
<« up, by private inſtruction, without being openly initiated, and 
« making a public profeſſion: and that that would not only be by 
« baptiſm with water, which was an actual and public declaration 
« of a change of opinion and manners, and when with the mouth 
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© confeſſion was to be made; but alſo by baptiſm with the Holy Y 
« Ghoſt; when his kingdom was actually come, after his aſcenſion, 
« when men would be brought to ſpeak the great things of God, 
« as the Spirit ſhould give them wtteratice ;?? which baptifi would 
be, as I juſt now ſaid, either immediately, as in the caſe of thoſe on 
whom the Holy Ghoſt came without the intervention of hands; or 
by the intervention of the hands of ſome on whom the Holy Ghoſt 
had fo deſcended. The expreſſion being general, the occafion on | 
which it is Tpoke, and ſome paſſages in the converſation, point this fg 
way, For that the general notion that is always included in bap- 
_ tifm is initiation,” I believe will appear beyond doubt, to him that 
confiders it in any of the three kinds of it mentioned in Scripture; _ 
in that of water, in this of the Holy Ghoſt and fire particularly; 
and moſt clearly of all in that which our Saviour mentions Matth. 
xx. 22—24. and Luke ii. 50. For I think baptiſm cannot poffibly 
be underſtood, in thoſe two laſt places, in any other ſenſe than the 
ſufferings by which Jeſus was to be initiated into his kingdom, and 
the fulneſs of power he was to receive upon his going through them. 
It may be of ſome uſe too hete to obſerve, that though John Baptiſt 
and Jeſus, ſpetking, in the places juſt now quoted, of the baptiſm 
of the Holy Ghoft and fire, before it happened; and before it was 
explained, ſpeak of it in ſuch general expreffions as comprehend 
both the immediate. communication of the Holy Ghoſt from heaven, 
and the ware gs it by the apoſtles; yet when the predictions of 
John Baptiſt and our Saviour about this baptiſm were fully ex- 
plained by the event, then the diſtinction that was made between 
them plainly appears; and particularly! Heb, vi. 2. which I con- 
ſidered whilft I treated of the immediate deſeent of the Holy Ghoft 
on the firſt Chriſtians among the Jews, and among the devout and 
idolatrous Gentiles, - Nor is this the ſingle inftance of general ex- 
preflions uſed by our Saviour, which afterwards came to be more 
viſtind aus é P ß ⁵P UT "Ae 

If, after all this, any one ſhould be of opinion, that the apoſtles 
did not confer theſe gifts on all the believers where they came; I 
deſire he would let me know, by what rule he can prove, or even 
ſuggeſt with any probability, that the apoſtles governed themſelves in 
conferring theſe gifts on ſome where they came, and not on others. 
They who imagine, that the apoſtles conferred the Holy Ghoſt only 
on the biſhops, prefbyters, and deacons; or on paſtors, "teachers, | 
and elders, as a diſtin& order of men from the brethren or believers; | 
do not read the Scriptures with that freedom from the prepoſſeſſion + IY 
of modern ſyſtems, or modern practice, which becomes the -dif- 
ciples of Chriſt; much leſs with that knowledge of the ſtate of 
things in the times of the apoſtles, which they muſt have who 
will make themſelves maſters of them. He who hems _ me 
out prejudice, and with this previous preparation, will u ted] 
N there were many churches Without any ſuch orders & 
men in them. This is owned now by thoſe who contend 1 _ _ 
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. fſieercely for ſuch prders * : and they will ſee too, that theſe gifts 

were conſerred on too om to allow them to ſuppoſe, that all on 
whom they were conferred were of the clergy; unleſs; they will 
make them all of the clergy, and: ſearee leave them any laymen ts 


« . 


exerciſe them on. 


A tnarily conferred by the laying on of the hands of the apoſtles z 
| and that the apoſtles laid them on all believers where they came, 
and on no others. But it appears to me, at the ſame time, that 
whenever the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt were conferred by the laying 
on of their hands, they were conferred in a lower degree: for we 
do not find, that any of thoſe, to whom the apoſtles imparted. the 
gift of the Holy Ghoſt by the laying on of their hands, are ever ſaid 
to be full of the Holy. Ghoſt. They only, as we obſerved before, 
Feem to have this expreflion uſed of them, on whom we either 
Eno, or have great reaſon. to think, the Holy Ghoſt fell without 
the intervention of hands. And no wonder, * where the apo» 
tles laid their hands, there ſhould not be. fo- plentiful a communi- 
cation of the Spirit; ſince where they laid on their hands, it was 
only to confirm particular perſons or churches in che, faith of the 
Goſpel: whereas the Holy Ghoſt always deſcended to confirm ſome 
2 that were to be of univerſal inſtruction and importance; or 
confer gifts on perſons that were to be of the greateſt uſe and ſer- 
vice to the whole Chriſtian church: as will appear upon the leaſt 
ene on the only inſtances which occur of his immediate 
cent. „ e Oo ialn 
However, though the gifts conferred by the apoſtles were con- 
| . ferred in a lower degree than when the y Ghoſt fell on them; 
=. yet I am apt to think, that whenever the apoſtles conferred: ſuch 
X ifts of the Holy Ghoſt as they could impart, they always prayed 
.that thoſe to whom they were going to impart them might receive 
them. Our Saviour, who ol his diſciples, that their heavenly | 
Father would give them the Holy Spirit, adds, that & it ſhould be 
e on theiraſking it f. It is very obſervable, that the Holy Ghoſt 
did not deſcend on our Saviour till after his praying, on coming 
out of the water j. And it is expreſsly related of Peter and John, 
that © when they had prayed, they laid their hands on the Sama- 
* ritans,;and' gave them the Holy Ghoſt $.”” And though it is 
note mentioned in any other caſe, yet I am ſtrongly inclined to 
believe, that prayer always preceded; to ſhew that this great gift 
came from God, and was diſpenſed according to his will. And! 


the rather incline to this, from the laying on of hands, which al- 

i ways accompanied the conferring theſe gifts; that being a ceremony 

| which always attended ſolemn bleſſing and prayer; or, if you leaſe, 

| a ſolemn prayer for a blefling ; as I ſhall prove in the third Effay. 

W + St. Auſtin, to this purpoſe, ſpeaking of the apoſtles imparting the 

| Holy Shoſt to the Samaritans, ſays, © Orabant quippe ut yeniret 
See Mr. Dodwell, de Jur. Laic. Sacerd. and Dr. Whitby, on the Cor. and Theſf. 


+ Luke xii. 13. T Ibid. in. 21. & AQ vii. 13. | ; 
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te jn eds (ſpiritus ſanctus) quibus manus imponebant? non ipfi 
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There is one thing more concerning theſe-gifts, which-very well 
deſerves our notice, namely, that whether they were poured out by 
God immediately, or imparted: by:the laying on of the hands. of the | 
apoſtles ; yet they were not all diſtributed tg-one, nor were they diſ- 
tributed in ſuch meaſure as the apoſtles moos, or as the Chriſtians de- 
ſired to have them; but differing in kind and degree, according to ſuch 
proportion as God ſaw fit to give to the ſeveral members of the 
church, for the uſe and ſervice of the whole body f; © for the per- 
« fecting of the ſaints, for the work of the miniſtry, for the edify- 
< ing the body of Chriſt; that ſo ſpeaking the truth in love, they 
might grow up into him in all things, which is the head, even 
«_ Chriſt. - From whom the whole body fitly joined together, and 
« compacted by that which every joint ſuppliethy/ according to the 
« effectual working in the meafure of every part, maketh increaſe 
« of the body, unto the edifying itſelf in love . Thus St. Paul 
tells the Corinthians, all had not the word of wiſdom, nor all the Fe 
word of knowledge; all did not propheſy,” nor had all the ability to 
teach, to echort, to ſing pſalms, to pray, to interpret; all were 
not helps or governments: but God gave ſome apoſtles, ſome 
<« prophets, ſome evangeliſts, ſome paſtors and teachers, according 
to his own good pleaſure; to ſhew, that all theſe diverſities of gifts 2 
were not diſtributed. by the will of man, but by the ſame Spirit, | 
% dividing to every man ſeverally as he will.” So alſo the author 
of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews informs us, that . God bore witneſs 
e to the apoſtles by ſigns and wonders, and with divers miracles 
« and gifts (diſtributions, uepx0puis} of the Holy Ghoſt, accordin 
to his own will F.“ Whereby it was ſtill farther proved devel 
all exception, that the power was not of man, but of Ged. 
There were ſoon falſe Chriſts. Did Chriſt ſend forth true apo- 
ſtles and prophets? There ſoon aroſe falſe prophets and apoſtles. 
Did they lay claim to a ſuperior Spigit?.-Sa did the falſe apoſtles 
too. They, and the Heretics that ſucceeded them, vented ſtrange 
extravagances about the Spirit, which they pretended to have ſu- 
perior to the prophets, and very different from one another, as 
Jrenæus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Theodoret, and Epiphanius, in- 
form us. Hence come the phraſes of ( not believing every Spirit, 
and of © trying the ſpirits ; and of & the Spirit of Chriſt, and of 
& antichriſt **; the Spirit of truth, and the ſpirit of error ++, 
Ihis is what I have to offer to explain the teaching of the Holy 
Ghoſt. All that I ſhall fay to explain what I mean by the Holy 
. Ghoſt's. witneſſing, is, that whenever thoſe who were thus en- 
lightened uſed the knowledge communicated to them in its various 
_ [inſtances and degrees, the Holy Ghoſt witneſſed to the truth-of 
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Chriſtianity ; or gave a proof of the great articles of it, on which 


all the reſt were founded; namely, & that Jeſus' of Nazareth was 
. erucifiedy was riſen, and de a Prince and a Saviour, to 
 ©< grant repentance and. remiſſion of ſins; ſince he, according to 
et the predictions of this matter, having received the 8 = 
« — mary had ſent down theſe gifts which men ſaw and 
But though the principal buſineſs of the Spirit's witneſſing was 
to prove the truth of the great facts of the Chriſtian religion, yet 
it was to ſerve another end alſo; namely, to comfort thoſe who 
had it with the aſſurance of God's pardon and acceptance. This 
ſeems to follow from the very nature of the thing; and to be fairly 
implied in what Peter ſays to the Jews, Acts ii, (on theit being 
pricked in the heart by his ſharp reproof, and by Ar the 
great guilt that was upon them, in having < ſlain Jeſus of Naza- 
reth, whom God had fo, highly approved, crying out, in the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs, to Peter and the reſt of the apoſtles, Men and bre- 
44 thren, what ſhall we do?) Repent and be baptized—and ye ſhall. 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghoſt (the pledge of the pardon of this 
: fin, which will draw down. God's heavy vengeance on the whole 
nation, if they do no repent of it); for the promiſe is to you, 
Sc.” And, indeed, if this had not been implied in ſaying, «© Ye 
& ſhall receive the gift of the, Holy Ghoſt,” it could have given 
them but little conſolation under their diſtreſs, how much ſoever it 
might have witneſſed to the truth of the great facts which the apo» 
Miles teſtified,.. But on their underſtanding what was to be inferred, 
in relation to themſelves, from their receiving this gift, they 
<<. gladly:received the word, vet. 41. and eat their meat with glad 
<..nefs, as well as ſingleneſs of heart; praiſing God,“ ver. 46, 47. 
When the Holy Ghoſt was given to the Gentiles, it witneſſed 
the ſame thing to them. And as there was a greater neceſſity for 
the Spirit's witn this with reſpe&t to them than to the Jade 3 
it is not barely implied, but ſtrongly inſiſted on, in relation to 
them. Iſrael was God's ſon, his firſt-born : to him pertained 
the adoption 4,” The Iſraelites were the ſons of Abraham ac- 
cording to the fleſh, and to them therefore belonged the cove- 
nants and the. promiſes z and of them, as concerning the fleſh, 
e Chriſt 5 they ſhould repent and 
ec believe on him.“ 80 that, if they received him, there was no 
doubt but they would « become the Sons of God, being born not 
ef fleſh and blood, or of the will of man, but of God 5.“ And 
5 that conſequently they would inherit the ſpiritual promiſes, and 
FCeerrtainly enter into the reſt that remained for the true Iſraelites. 
| But the Gentiles had forſaken their heavenly Father, and left his 
5 family; and had ſpent their portion in riotous living: they were 
afar off, ſtrangers from the covenants of promiſe, and aliens from 
the commonwwealth of Iſrael. God had indeed foretold by the pro- 
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phets, that they ſhould be called in under the Meffiah. But 95 8 
Norah time when, an the manner how they ſhould be called, was 


not revealed. Nor was it underſtood, that they were to be called 
into the church without firſt becoming Jews; or that then they 
were to be admitted to equal privileges With the Jews. They 
might perhaps have ſome doubt of this themſelves ; and, like the f 
prodigal, have only hopes to be as one of the hired ſervants. But 5 
whatever they thought, this was one of the moſt radicated notions = 
of the Jews; who could ſcarce by any means be brought to think, 
that the Gentiles were to be received into the family and houſhold 
of God on any terms whatſoever, and were generally very highly 
incenſed at the very thoughts of it. They counted them all, even, | 
the devout men among them, unclean; and not ſo much as fit to 
be converſed with ®, Therefore God found it neceſſary, on their 
firſt converſion, © to bear them witneſs, b the Holy Ghoſt, that 
e he had purified their hearts by faith ; 5 aſtoniſhed as many 

« of the circumciſion as went with Peter to Cornelius; who took. 

« it, that the promiſe of the Spirit was theirs, and their childrens,, ö 
<« and the Jews that were afar off; but little imagined, what they 

% now ſaw, that on the Gentiles alſo ſhould be poured out the 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. And thus the Spirit witneſſed with 

© their ſpirits, that they alſo were the children of God; and the 

« ſpiritual ſeed of faithful Abraham; on whom the great blefling 

« of the Spirit was to come f. And ſo it alſo was among ſack 

of the Romans as had it$; and could not but ſhew the reſt who 

had it not (no apoſtle having been then among them), that the 
Gentiles were as capable of receiving it as the Jews, ſince great 
numbers of the Gentiles had received it; and therefore they might 

alſo, eſpecially ſince he told them, that when he ſhould come. 

« unto them, he ſhould come to them in the fulneſs of the blei- 

« ſing of the Goſpel, and impart ſome ſpiritual gift to them, Where - 

« by they winks he farther eſtabliſhed.” This was in them the, 
Spirit of adoption ; à full proof that they were ſons (ſince the 
Spirit was only promiſed to the ſeed or children of Iſrael ** that 

is, the ſpiritual ſeed of Iſrael; ſuch who like him had power With 
God, and could preyail; and ſince they had the Spirit of God 
their Father, and the Spirit of Chriſt Jeſus his ſon, their great 
elder Brother); and aſſured them of the love of God, which was, 
thus © ſhed abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghoſt +4.” And as 

it gave them full confidence towards God, enabling them to call. 

him Abba Father 11; fo it likewiſe was a full demonſtration, that 

if c they were ſons, they were heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heifs 

<« with Jeſus Chriſt. It was in them the earneſt of their inheri- 

« tance, until the redemption. of the purchaſed poſſeſſion SF” or 

in fewer words, © the earneſt of the Spirit,” as it is called in other 
Places I; and which, for the ſame reaſon, under another metaphor, 
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is called, c the ſeal of the Spirit *; in whom alſo, after ye believed, 
« ye were ſealed with that holy Spirit of ' promiſe” (the Spirit 
being the promiſe of the Father, Iſa. 'xliv. 4. Joel ii. 28. and fo 
called Acts i. 4. ii. 33—39. referring to Luke xxiv. 49. and to 
170 xiv. 26, and-xv. 26. where Chriſt promiſes the Spirit as the 
erſon that was to ſupply his abſence; as he alſo does chap. xiv.) ;* 
and ver. 30. «© Grieve not the Holy Spirit, whereby ye are ſealed 
« unto the day of redemption.” This ſhews us the. reaſon why 
this witneſs, earneſt, and ſeal of the Spirit, is never uſed in relation' 
to the Jewiſh, but always to the Gentile believers, particularly by 
Paul their great apoſtle. (as appears by the Epiſtles themſelves, in 
which this witneſs, earneſt, and ſeal of the Spirit, are mentioned; 
and the manifeſt context of thoſe parts of the Epiſtles. where theſe 
3 occur); in order to ſatisfy them, as well as the Jewiſh 
elievers, in the fulleſt manner that they (Gentiles) who were 
- ſometimes afar off, were now brought near, and “ were all become 
« the children Mod in Chriſt Jeſus , and admitted to equal pri- 
vileges with'the Jewiſh believers, without any of the works of the 
law: which point he labours, and couches under ſeveral beautiful 
metaphors, in ſeveral of his Epiſtles to the Gentile believers © 
It is very much to our preſent purpoſe, and will farther explain 
and prove what have ſaid on the witneſs of the Spirit in the ſenſe 
I am now cortfidering it, to obſerve, that as the gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt were only given to true believers, ſo they might be excited 
and ſtirred up, or increafed in them; or elſe Paul's advice to the 
Epheſians, © to be filled with the Spirit r, and to Timothy, to ſtir 
© up the gift that was in him 9,“ would have been given in vain. 
The way by which the Epheſians were to be filled with it, St. Paul 
plainly hints in the verſes immediately preceding, was © to have 
c no fellowſhip with the unfruitful works of darkneſs, but to re- 
« prove them; to be vigilant and circumſpet; to redeem the 
ce time; not to be unwiſe, but underſtanding the will of the Lord l“ 
And that Timothy might ſtir up the gift that was in him, he was 
to be bold and courageous in preaching the Goſpel, notwithſtand- 
ing the perſecutions which attended it **; or, as St. Paul ſays in 
the parallel place ++ (where he bids Timothy “ not neglect the 
gift that was given him”), he was to © give attendance to read- 
\ <« ing, to exhortation, to doctrine, to meditation; to give himſelf 
c wholly up to his work, and to take heed to himſelf, and to his 
« doctrine. In a word, the way to excite or increaſe theſe gifts 
was to be holy and uſeful, to employ them faithfully and diligently 
for the ſervice of the church; and then “ to him that had uld 
ede given.“ So Philip and Barnabas, who were full of the Holy 
Ghoſt, were good men, and full of faith alſo 1H. On the other 
hand, a man might negle& the Spirit, and grieve it, and at laſt en- 
tirely quench it. He might negle& the gifts of the Spirit, by not 
® Eph. 3. 1. in. 26. 1 Eph, v. 18. 92 Tim. 2. 6. 
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being eminently holy and uſeful; by being - proud of theſe gifts, 
al them for oftentation, and 429195 others. He might INS 
the Spirit by any of the vices which St. Paul dehorts the 4 | 
from *; or by any other vices whatſoever; till at laſt, by forſak- 
ing the way of truth and righteouſneſs, he might entirely reſiſt, do 
deſpite to, or groom and extinguiſh it. I have already obſerved, 
that it is highly probable, that the phraſe of & not quenching the 
cc Spirit” (T8 u ja oli) alludes to the cloven tongues ag 
of fire, in which the Holy Ghoſt deſcended ; and in which I ap. 
rehend it always fell, where it fell without the laying on of hands, 
[ cannot but obſerve here, that the word we. tranſlate « ſtir up the 
cc oift,” 2 Tim. i. 6. 8. arefwrogsin; has evidently the ſame alluſion, 
ſignifying to ſtir or blow up fire, as the other word, lie, ſignifies 
to put it Out. n | 67 28s 3 , 
The ſecond thing I undertook, was to. ſhew © the neceſſity o 
cc this teaching and witneſſing of the Spirit in the firſt ſettlement 
« of the Chriſtian religion.“ Now what St. Paul aſſerts of ſome 
of the greateſt of theſe gifts, will be found to be true of all of 
them, at the firſt ſettlement, of Chriſtianity (on a cloſe inſpection of 
them), that they were all very properly and neceſſarily given © for 
« the perfecting of the ſaints, for the work of the miniſtry, for 
« the edifying the body of Chriſt, till we all come in the unity 


s of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 


« perfect manz unto the meaſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs of 
« Chriſt : that we henceforth be no more children toſſed to and 
« fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
« ſleight of men, aad N craftineſs, whereby they lie in wait 

ce to deceive: but, ſpeaking the truth in love, may grow up into 
him in all things, which is the head, even Chriſt ; from whom 
« the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
« which every joint ſupplieth, according to the effectual working 
« in the meaſure of every part, maketh increaſe of the body, unto 
« the edifying itſelf DR Eph. iv. 12—17, For that St. Paul 
ſpeaks in this place of the ſeveral gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
not of the ſeveral miniſters of the church; or, if you will, not of 
the officers of the church, but of the gifts that filled them, or fit- 
ted and qualified them 'for their work or office, is plain from the 
context; which ſpeaks of gifts from ver. 7; repeats the ſame thin 

ver. 8. 10; where St. Paul alſo ſays, that “ he that deſcended is 
<« the ſame alſo that aſcended up far above all heavens, that (there 
<« receiving the fulneſs of power) he might fill all things (or all 
« his members) with the proper meaſure of the gift of Chriſt. 
« And he then gave gifts, which fitted ſome of theſe members of 
« his body to be apoſtles, ſome to be prophets, ſome to be evan- 
c“ geliſts, and ſome. to be paſtors and teachers.” And that theſe 
are diſtin gifts only, but not diſtinct officers, is evident from this 
farther conlideration, that the ſame perſons were ſometimes apo- 


„ Eph, ir, 2-3 © + 4k. 58; 
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ſtles prophets, and teachers; as particularly may be ſeen in Paul 
and Barnabas, who were both of them reckoned among the pro- 
phets and teachers in the church of Antioch, when the Spirit faidz_ 
ic Separate me them to the work (that is, of apoſtles of che Gen- 
ee tiles) to which J have called them * : oe hh nd 
Now as Moſes, who was king in Jeſhurun, and who had the 
Spirit of wiſdom, found it neceſſary to appoint the princes of the 
twelve tribes captains of thouſands, captains of hundreds and fifties 
of the children of Ifrael;- fo Chriſt, as the king of his church, after 
the conqueſt he obtained over death, and him that had the power 
of death, by his being declared at the reſurrection the Son of God, 
or Heir of all things; and having, at his triumphant aſcenſion 
into heaven, and his ſolemn inveſtiture into all power, by ſitting 
down at the right-hand of God, all authority put into his hands 
elves theſe gifts to qualify apoſtles (who were compared to the 
princes of the twelve tribes ), prophets, evangeliſts, teachers, . 
fo publiſh, ſpread, and confirm his kingdom in the world. 
that each of theſe gifts in particular was highly neceſſary and 
to found and build up the Chriſtian church at firſt, will be evident 
from conſidering the circumſtances of things then, and how theſe- 
gifts were ſuited to them. Let us, therefore, abſtracting entire 
from the preſent ſtate of things in the church, put ourſelves woe 
in the'circumſtances of thoſe times. | N 
To do this, we muſt ſuppoſe twelve illiterate fiſhermen, and 
others, in all a company of men and women of about an hundred 
and twenty, who, from the opinion they had of Jeſus of Nazareth; 
as the great Prophet, and temporal King of the ſews, became his 
diſciples,” from a well-diſpoſed temper of mind; but who had = 
ſcarce learnt any ng from him, concerning the true deſign of his 
eoming into the world, on account bf the ſtrong prejudices and pre- 
conceptions they laboured under; and they alſo expected, that he 
would reſtore the kingdom to Iſrael, . not only before his death, but 
after his reſurrection; though willing to wait his time for it. We 
muſt then conſider them in the condition they were when they ſaw 
their great Lord and Maſter leave them; and were told by angels, 
that he was not to return to them any more. And what inclina- 
tion can we imagine muſt they have had to go and witneſs his re- 
ſurrection, or his being taken up out of their fight, to the Jews ? 
All that we can expect from them is, to find them, as woo 
« aſſembled together in their upper room, where they uſed to 
« meet (ſoon after Chriſt's reſurrection), with the doors ſhut, for 
cc fear of the Jews 8, in order to converſe with one another. But 
can we expect that they ſhould go and teſtify" this to their S__ 
men, in hopes to perſuade them of the truth of it? thoſe, whi 


were ſo far from — 4 him in his life-time, as to have put 
him to death; who had hired men to ſay, that, when the guards 
flept about his ſepulchre, his diſciples had ſtolen him away ! and 
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were au, e to purſue them as cheats . This 
was what our Saviour himſelf did not expect from them. All that 
he required was, that they ſhauld become his witneſſes, after — 3 
4 had — re by the Holy Ghoſt's coming upon them * 
or, as he expreſſes it in angther place; after they hd received © a 
« mouth and wiſdom fide him, which their adverſaries ſhould _ 
cc be able to gainſay or reſiſt f.. 

They ſeem therefore to have kept fil t ogether: in their u 

room, till (aceording to the ſign our Aatisun had given them upper the 
Holy Ghoſt, & by co ron. = — — t), they — the ſound 
from heaven, not of a ing or violent wind, but &s 
of a mighty ruſhing. wind, af ling all the houſe; or a gentle 


breeze (ſuch as gur Sauiour had prefigured by breathing on them 
which was to prefigure to them, that their ſound or voice, | 
gentle, ſhould yet be ſtrong and powerful enough to go thro 

the world, and that nothing ſhould be able to ſtop the courſe a 
it), and immediately — that the Holy Ghoſt falls on them. 


Wphereupon Peter iſtands u . with the eleven, and lifts up his voice 


(ſpeaking with courage and energy), and ſays unto the hole mul- 
titude that was come together g;, N Ve men of | Judiza, and all ye 
that dwell' at Jeruſalem, be this known unto you, and hearken 
< to my words . And then alſo with many other words didohe = 
< teſtiff to them” the miracles, Chriſt wrought in his life · time , 
his reſurrection ++, his aſcenſion; and ſhedding ;down, and — 4 
receiving of, the Holy Ghoſt fg. Thus indeed Peter on receiv- 
ing the Holy Ghoſt ſpeaks to the Jews. But can lit be imagined 
he would ever have thought it his duty to go to the proſelytes of 
the gate, and teſtify to them? Or would Paul have thought it his, 
to go and teſtify to the idolatrous Gentiles? Or would either of 
them have had the courage to do it, if they kad not had an expreſs 
, revelation and inſtruction ſo to do? 
1 what ſucceſs could have attended he e and dee 

teſtimony to truth of theſe facts, if the es not been 
furniſh —— other gifts of the Spirit? The multitude bad head 
cur Saviour, ſeen his — felt the benefit of his cures; and yet, 
ho belieyed-his report, and to whom was the arm of tlie 
revealed!“ The Jews, to whom they were to teſtify theſe fac, 
were highly prejudiced againſt the witneſſes and their teſtimony. 
The witneſſes were illiterate men, all of them of Galilee, that 
deſpiſed part of, Paleſtine 98, and the chiefeſt of them 

there. The manifeſt tendency of their teſtimony was, that tle 
Goſpel of Chile was to do that — the law could not do, _— 
it was weak, be Jews knew that God ſpake by Moſes: che 
were bigoted tochis law to the higheſt degree, As it came 
God, it had been long contiuued among them, and was ſuited to 
their low and carnal apprehenſions of 7 _y ways ena of 
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impatiently deſirous of being releaſed from the Roman yoke by a 
temporal 3 e diſbelievers of a future dye 
immoderately ſet on the pleaſures and honòurs of this life, or fond 
of the interpretations and traditions of the elders, which were agree- 
able to their immoral and ſuperſtitious diſpoſitions. The Gentile 
world had been long ſettled in idolatry and polytheiſm; which not 
only allowed, but ſanctified thoſe luſts, to which human nature is 
moſt addicted; gluttony, - drunkenneſs, and all kind of impurity 
and which do not bring all thoſe great inconveniences directly and 
immediately on ſocieties, that, without much reflection, might have 
ſeryed to awaken them, and reſtrain them from them; as the diabo- 
lical vices (or inhuman piety, as the incomparable Mr. Hales calls it 
do. To make ſuch men as theſe hearken and attend, there muf 
be ſomething: new and uncommon to ſtrike them. Nothing could 
do that like hearing the ignorant and illiterate ſpeak to people of 
fifteen. or ſixteen different countries in their own language in per- 
fection. And beſides, when they went to the idolatrous Gentiles, 
they 2 ſpeak in their reſpective tongues, or they could not be 
But when they ſpoke, and were attended to, they were not only 
to teſtify to Jews and Gentiles the great facts of 5 90m that 
Jeſus of Nazareth, who was dead, was riſen again, and aſcended 
(he having appeared to them often, and converſed with them after 
his reſurrection; and they having ſeen him aſcend gradually, ſo as 
that they could not be miſtaken, till a cloud of glory took him out 
of their ſight; and having alſo received theſe gifts from him after 
his aſcenſion). But they were to prove, that their teſtimony, con- 
. cerning theſe facts, was true. What could prove this fo fully as 
: theſe gifts of the Holy Ghoſt ? As we ſhall ſee more clearly under the 


fourth head; where we ſhall conſider the ſuperiority, of the witneſs 


of the Spirit to all the other witneſſes of the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion. ol | TA | ew? dn aft 
ut if they had, by theſe gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, convinced the 


Jews and Gentiles of the truth of theſe facts, they had then in- 


- 


. deed perſuaded them to be Chriſtians : but that muſt have been the 
utmoſt they could have done, if they had not received « the word of 
% wiſdam,”” as well as the other gifts of the Holy Ghoſt; and 


thereby have been able not only to have witneſſed to theſe facts of 
Chriſtianity, but to have taught the whole Chriſtian ſchtme, in its 
full extent and latitude (ſhewing, that “ Jeſus of Nazareth was 
© raiſed up to ſit on David's throne, by being made Lord and 


© Chriſt *); and to have proved it to the Jews by pertinent quo- 


tations out of the Old Teſtament; as Peter does in his diſcourſe, 


But how could they have done this, if the Holy Ghoſt had not alſo 


1 them ©« the word of knowledge, any more than they could 


have taught the Chriſtian ſcheme without “ the word of wiſdom ?*? 
For whatever our Saviour had ſaid to them in his life-time, or dur- 


ing the forty days he abode with them after his reſurrection; it is 
N 2 8 
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plain they did not underſtand the nature of his ſpiritual kingdom, 


or the meaning of the prophecies which related tò it;; ſince, after 
all that converſation, they aſked him, © Whether he would at that 


time reſtore the kingdom to Iſrael *? And our Saviour thought 
them yet ſo incapable of bearing his inſtructions about the true na- 
ture of his kingdom, that he does not ſee fit fully to correct their 


miſtake ; but gives them an anſwer that might yet leave them ſome 


room to expect it. For whilſt he gently reproves them for going ſo 


far as to aſk;; Whether “ he would at that time reſtore the kingdom to 
« Iſrael ? (or it was not for them to know the times and the ſeaſons, 
« which the Father had put in his on power).“ And whillt he 
gently leads them into ſome farther notions about his kingdom, by 
inſinuating to them, that was to be introduced by their witneſſing: 


yet he uſes words, that might not quite preclude all their hopes of 


a temporal kingdom, though they were ſuch as might lead them to 
think, it was to be begun by their witneſſing to him. For he tells 


them, that “ they ſhould receive power after that the Holy Ghoſt 


« was come upon them .“ So that if the Holy Ghoſt had not, after 


our Saviour's aſcenſion, given them the word of wiſdom and 
knowledge, they would have had little more to ſay, than to give 


their witneſs to the great facts of Chriſtianity: whereas they were 


not only to lay the foundation, and bring men to the truth, by 


witneſſing to thoſe facts; but they were to “ build up believers in 
« their moſt holy faith: they were not only to plant, but to water; 
and make Chriſtians “ grow in grace, tay in the knowledge of 
<« Jeſus Chriſt ; ſo as that they might be able to comprehend with 
« all ſaints, what was. the height, the depth, the length, and the 
« breadth of the love of God in Chriſt Jeſus the Lord: and be- 
« come ftuitful in every good word and work.” They were not 


only to teach this doctrine, and confirm it to the Jews, by places 


of the Old Teſtament; but it was neceſſary that they ſhould be able 


to remoyeall the ſeruples which might ariſe in the minds of the well- 


diſpoſed, by miſtaking the true ſenſe; and meaning of the law and 
the prophets. And therefore they wete farther, by the word of 
knowledge, fully to underſtand all, the myſteries hid in them. They 


were alſo to be able to. oppoſe gainſayers, eſpecially when they would 


endeavour to pervert the well-diſpoſed from the right ways of the 


Lord. And as the Jews dealt much in allegory, perhaps God-ſaw- 


fit, that ſome of the diſciples ſhould have a ſkill communicated to 


them, to turn thoſe. allegories againſt the Jewiſh, and in favour of 


the Chriſtian religion. And how was it poſſible for ignorant men, 


in a great meaſure uninſtructed by Jeſus: whilſt he was on earth, to 


* 


have done all this without previous inſtructions, and long prepara- 


tions of art and learning (and which could: not in many inſtances 
have ar all availed), but by the teaching of the Holy Ghoſt? would 


any of the apoſtles, who were all Jews, and full of Jewiſh prejudices, 


% 


ever have. preached the Goſpel to-the devout Gentiles, whom they 


thought it. even unlawful for them to go to, if Chriſt had not com- 
gre” 128, ABER £12 e od AS? x FOR 
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manded Peter to think thoſe no longer common whom he Had 
cleanſed? or would Paul have gone to the idolatrous Gentiles, if 
Chriſt had not ordered him to depart far away to them, & to open 
& their eyes, and to turn them from darkneſs to light, and from 
the power of ſin and Satan unto God 77'777 
As there were but twelve apoſtles of the circumciſion, and their 
company; and afterwards two apoſtles of the uncircumciſion; ho 
could the Chriſtians have been built up in their moſt holy faith, if 
God had not pointed out by the Prophets ſome perſons for ſtations 
of eminent and extenſive uſefulneſs in the church, eſpecially 'coti- 
Aidering its tender. ſtate; its numerous members; their more nu- 
merous weakneſſes and infirmities; and its yet more numerous 
enemies; and the great care and prudence that was neceſſary, on all 
theſe accounts, to direct thoſe who had ſuch ſtations of general and 
extenſive ſervice in it? a bee e eee eee 
And how neceſſary was an ability to try ht when tlie 
*revelations of the Spirit were not completed, and they furniſhed 
with but few, if any, of them in writing, by which they might = 


* 


- 


others; and when there were ſo oy ſeducers and deceivers, 
Prophets, falſe apoſtles, and falſe brethren, already lying in wait to 


-draw'them aſide with pretended revelations, with all ſigns and'lyi 
wanders; and when the devil was to transform himſelf into an ang 


of light, ſo as, if it were poſſible, to deceive the very elect ? | 
When they were made Chriſtians, and well inſtructed in the 
kingdom of God, they were to afſemble themſelves together for 
public worſhip. In all ſuch aſſemblies, there muſt be diſcourſes, 
prayers, and praiſes, by ſinging hymns, &c. And it was particu- 
-Jarly neceſſary, that ſome who had learned the Chriſtian ſcheme 
from the apoſtles, might continually inſtruct the firſt Chriſtians in 
it; and that, conſidering the peculiar difficulties they had to en- 
counter, from the cuſtoms of the whole world about them lyi 
in wickedneſs, and the perſecutions they felt and apprehend 
ſome ſhould ſtir them up to perſeverance in their profeſſion; often 
| ſupport their ſpirits, whilſt they continued ſtedfaſt; and reprove and 
«admoniſh thoſe who were fallen, But who was then ſufficient for 
- theſe things, among illiterate men, without the Goſpels, Acts, or 
Epiſtles in their hands, and prepared by no art or learning, or pre- 
"vious practice? and without any liturgies, homilies, pſalms, and 
hymns, ſet to tune and metre, which have ſince obtained, if thoſe 
could be ſuppoſed to have anſwered theſe purpoſes ? What ſtrange 
confuſion, diſorder, and indecency, muſt there have been in public 
worſhip, if the Spirit had not, by his gifts, made ſome of theſe un- 
learned men apt to teach what they had learnt from the apoſtles ; 
others apt to exhort, to reprove, to comfort, to admoniſh? if others 
had not been enabled to pray and ſing by the Spirit, and others ta 
interpret; in caſe the Spirit moved any one, for wiſe reaſons, to per- 
form any of theſe actions in an aſſembly in an unknown tongue? 
And what confuſion muſt there have been in an aſſembly, 
among a great number who had theſe gifts of the Spirit, if 1 


f fm HOLY SPIRIT. wa 
had not been ſome perſons to preſide, and direct h . ſhould exerciſe 
them, and in what manner and order they ſhould do it? © #2465 
Let any one but confider the ſtate of ihe clergy attherReforma- 
tion, though they were men that had been educated inJchools wind 
univerſities, and had had leiſure and opportunity for reading, con- 


verſation, and reflection; and but think with themſelves, What = 


their public performances in Chriſtian congregations would have 
been, if they had mot had liturgies, and homiſies, and pſalms in 
tune and metre; and they will ealtly ſee in what diſorder and c- 
fuſion public -worſhip muſt have been among 'the firſt Chriſtians, 
whoſe apoſtles were fiſhermen, had it not been for theſe giſts of che 
mit, LE BY G. er 1 bo ͤ 1 IHE IA 4 E FIG IIS ; 
1 What irregularities muſt there be ſuppoſed, not only in che per- 
formance itſelf, and in the orderi 3 but in con- 
ducting all matters that relate to àn aſſembly of men and women, 
where there was no ſort of coercive power, but among thoſe Whete 
the apoſtles were preſent, or could be ſent to, und that in ſueh 
multitudes as vrere ſuddenly converted; if ſome perſons had not 
been inſpired with prudence, among a body raw und une perieneed 
in all arts of government, and unacquainted with the paſſions of 
mankind, to propoſe proper methods on every occaſion? And if the 
body itſelf had not been endued with prudence, to judge them to be 
expedient, and with humility to comp ? 1 ee 
What would become of the poor of ſome of thoſe great aſſem- 
blies, notwithſtanding the community of goods, unless the Holy 
Ghoſt had filled ſome of the firſt diſciples with wiſdom to diſtfibute 
out of that community ſuch allotments as might +be1 ſufficient for 
the neceſſities of the ſaints, might be equal among them, and free 
from any complaint of partiality or neglect? for this retuirech a de- 
gree of knowledge and prudence vaſtly ſuperior, not only to men 
unacquainted with the great buſineſs of the world, but to theſe the 
moſt practiſed in it. ee e ie SOR ee 
What could have become of the ſevetal churches, unleſs che 
apoſtles had had perſons inſpired with great prudence in that age, to 
ſend to make enquiries of the conduct of thoſe churches where they 
could not ſtay themſelves, to make reports to them, and to ſetils 
fully what they themſelves had not time to finiſn and complete, on 
receiving ſuch freſh: directions from the apoſtles, from time to time, 
as the caſe of thoſe churches reſpectively required :: 
And what would have become of the churches on particular and 
extraordinary occaſions, without ſome of theſe particular and extra- 
ordinary gifts? What, for inſtance, would have become of all the 
Chriſtians in Judæa on the dearth, if Agabus had not foretold it, 
that ſo the Chriſtians at Antioch might contribute the more li- 
berally to their ſupport, and thereby at the fame time lay a founda- 
tion for a better union between the Jewiſhi and Gentile Chriſtians 
Or what would have become of the community pf goods, if Peter 
had not diſcerned and puniſhed: the hypoeriſy of Ananas and Sap- 
Phira, and thereby prevented the pevple from „ 
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the gut Chriftians, only in order to partake of that commu- 
, OR COL TA TS," UE COUNT ABUSE £16 en 
1 Finally, as the firſt Chriſtians ſtumbled extremely at ſeveral things 
= _ Which afforded dark and gloomy proſpects: particularly the grievoũs 
perſecutions they underwent; the corruptions they ſaw creeping into 
+ _ church by ſome of its own members, by God's ancient people 

he Jews rejecting the Goſpel, and being caſt off by God for it, from 
all which they might apprehend its Goody and total deſtruction; 
and the miſtakes they made about ſome of the apoſtolical pre- 
dictions; what doubts and deſpondency might hereupon have ariſen 
in their minds; and how might theſe have been improved by the 
ſeducers, to make them apoſtatize; if it had not been revealed to the 
apoſtles, and by them to the church, that the kingdom of. Chriſt 
was to continue. in ſpite of all oppoſition; that he was to reign till 
all his foes were made his footſtool; or till he ſhould deliver up the 
kingdom to the Father, and God ſhould be ALL in ALL? that, in- 
deed the Jews ſhould be deſtroyed and diſperſed; that grievous of- 
: fences, hereſies, and corruptions, ſhould take place; that there ſhould 
yet be a worſe ſtate of the church, when the civil power ſhould no 
onger let or hinder it; and when ſuch power ſhould get in the 
church, as would bring idolatry and vice into, and make them a 
diſtinguiſhing part of it; and yet that the church ſhould recover 
from this corrupt ſtate in a great degree; and that at laſt the Jews 
_ ſhould be reſtored to God's favour, and the fulneſs of the Gentiles 
ſhould be brought in; and all Iſrael ſhould be ſaved? ' 
Add to all this, that as each of theſe gifts was neceſſary to lay 
the firſt foundations of Chriſtianity ; or to build up Chriſtians in 
their moſt holy faith: to eſtabliſh them fully therein; to ſupport 
and comfort them under a great many melancholy appearances; to 
manage their devotions and affairs; to relieve their neceſſities; and 
to be attentive to the concerns not only of one or two aſſemblies, 
but of all the churches; and eſpecially on ſome extraordinary oc- 
caſions; ſo each of theſe was a great confirmation of the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion. i Bs ee e — 
It will by no means become the limited capacities of mortal men, 
to ſay, that Chriſt, & in whom are hid all the treaſures of wiſdom 
and knowledge,” could not have taken other methods to in- 
ſtruct his diſciples, and propagate his truth in the world. Nor can 
it be imagined, that he could not have found means in particular 
to have communicated all neceſſary degrees of knowledge to his diſ- 
cCiples, whilſt he had been upon earth. And what were all his rea- 
| ſons for not taking that method, or for taking any other, or this in 
particular, can perhaps be only underſtood: fully by beings of ſu- 
perior capacities to ours. Perhaps the - reaſons of this conduct 
may have too great a compaſs for our ſhort and narrow views; or 
perhaps, at another time, all this ſcene, or at leaſt a much greater 
part of it, as well as other beautiful and amazing diſcoveries, may 
open themſelves to us, by God's bleſſing on our more diligent and 
' impartial enquiries ; or, at leaſt, when we arrive at EP pe 
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Tight and viſion, and ſhall «fee. as we are ſeen.” 25 But the . 1 * 
when they are carefully conſidered, ſeem to lead us into theſe rea- 
ſons of our Saviour's not teaching his diſciples the nature of His 
kingdom whilſt he was upon earth, but by the Spirit, after he was 


gone to heaven: | Ws 5 „ as 
I. That, during the three years he converſed with them on earth, © 
they were not able to bear his full inſtructions, without being 
ſhocked, and made very uneafy by them, on account of their nar- 
row and ſhallow minds, and which were in a manner 'wholly filled 
with Jewiſh prejudices, "Truth was therefore to be let into them 
by ſuch degrees as they could eaſily receive. And whilſt they pre- 
ſerved a teachable temper, their great Maſter bore with all their 
ignorance and weakneſs; herein at the ſame time becoming ſuch 
an example of tenderneſs, gentleneſs, patience and prudence, as 
was highly fit for them who were to be the teachers of the world to 
copy after. te Ht 1 F = 
2. That from the doubts they had about our Saviour's reſurrec- . 
tion (arifing from the 133 which he left them, and the 
prejudices they ſtill had about the nature of his kingdom, and the 
true deſign of his coming into the world), their teſtimony might 
carry the greater force along with it. YAY; 1 55 
3. That by letting all this light in upon them at once, ſoon after 
he had left them, he might entirely comfort them under his abſence 
(which muſt needs have given the greateſt ſhock to them, and the 
grateſt check to their proceeding in their work), and ſo remove 
the great obſtruction that his death muſt have given, whenſoever it 
had happened, to the ſpreading the Goſpel, and thereby open a free 
courſe for it TTT. ĩͤ ͤ Ie LO TO EY 
4. That now they were prepared to receive his inſtructions, he 
might, by the Spirit, ſo fill their whole ſouls with the full know- 
ledge of them, as to give the apoſtles the higheſt ſatisfaction about 
their truth and expediency; and to diſpoſe them, with the greateſt 
induſtry, zeal, and boldneſs, to bear all fatigues, and run all hazards, 
in publiſhing thoſe inſtructions to the world. © + 57 
5. That all the matters of fact, which they were to teſtify, might 
be finiſhed ; and ſo their teſtimony might become complete at once; 
and that the proof, which was to be given to the truth of their 
_ teſtimony by the Spirit, might relate to all the matters they were to 
teſtify ; which it could not till Chriſt's crucifixion, reſurrection, 
and aſcenſion, had taken place. e 25 
6. That, by their aſſurance, boldneſs, and activity, but eſpecially 
by this amazing concurrence of ſpiritual and intellectual prodigies, 
beautifully ſuited to evidence the laſt diſpenſation of light and 
knowledge, they might overbear all the reſiſtance that ſhould ariſe 
from the ignorance, prejudice, and luſts of men; and from the 
worldly powers that ſhould oppoſe them in the teſtimony they gave of 
the great facts they atteſted, and the doctrines they built upon them. 
7. That this ſucceſs might attend Chriſt's ſtate of the exaltation 
to the right hand of power, and be the fuſt act of As. Hrs | 
| | * 
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vrhich it was ſuited with the greateſt beauty and proportion; wher 
it would uk Mato unſuitable to his ſtate of n 

g OF inconſiſtent with the whole deſign, and every circumſtane 


8. That, by the amazing ſucceſs that attended their teaching and 
teſtimony, a freſh and convincing proof of the truth of Chriſtianity 
might be furniſhed to the following ages of the church. I flatter 
myſelf, that theſe reflections will meet with the approbat ion of thoſe 
2 have conſidered human nature, what I have offered in this 
Eflay, and. ſeveral hints in Scripture, untouched perhaps, or, un- 


The third thing I undertook was to prove, © that. the Spirit did 
e thus teach and witneſs in the firſt ſettlement of the Chriſtian re- 
* Jigion.” But I have been forced to anticipate myſelf in a very 
great meaſure on this head: ſince every text which I have brought 
to explain the teaching and the witneſs of the Spirit, or to ſhew 
that the Spirit fell down in thoſe five inſtances I have mentioned, 
and that 4 apoſtles conferred it wherever they came, and that 
.theſe gifts were uſed by thoſe who had them, is a | full proof thi 
there was ſuch a teaching, and ſuch a witneſſing of the Spirit. Vet 
as that proof may be ſet in a ſtronger light, and as ſome farther 
evidence may be brought, that the Spirit thus taught and witneſſed; 
I will endeavour to lay it all together, in order to obviate all cavils 
and objections that may be made againſt it: it being ſo, capital a 
point in the Chriſtian religion. David foretells *, in the prophetic 
ſtyle, © Thou. haſt aſcended on high; thou haſt received T for 
ec men, yea, for the rebellious alſo, that the Lord God ke hat 
© among them.“ Iſaiah alſo, ſpeaking. of Jacob and Iſrael, ſays, 
« T will pour water upon him that is thirſty, and floods upon the 
« dry, ground; Iwill pour my Spirit upon thy ſeed, and my bleſ- 
<« ſing on thy offspring 1: and afterwards, „ And all thy children 
<« ſhall be taught of God .“ Jeremiah alſo propheſfies. of the days 
of the Goſpel : © Behold the days come, ſaith the Lord, that I Wil 
c make a new covenant with the houſe of Iſrael, and with the 

c houſe of Judah: not according to the covenant; that I made with 
4 their fathers, in the day I took them by the hand to bring them 
.< out of the land of Egypt (which my covenant they brake, al- 
te though I was an huſband to them, faith the Lord): but this ſhall be 

* £ the covenant that I will make with the houſe of Iſrael, after thaſe 

_« days, ſaith the Lord: I will, put my law in their inward parts, 
ec and write it in their hearts, and will be their God, and they, ſhall 
te be my people. And they ſhall. teach no more every man his 

e neighbour, and every man his brother; ſaying, Know the Lord: 


1 4 for they ſhall all know me from the leaſt of them unto the great- 


* eſt of them, ſaith the Lord; for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and will remember their ſin no more.“ Joel likewiſe propheſies ||; 
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« And it ſhall come to paſs afterwards, that I will pour out nin 
« Spirit upon all fleſh z and your ſons and your daughters hall 
« propheſy,' your old men ſhall dream dreams, and your young me 
« ſhall ſee viſions: and allo upon the ſervants, and upon the hap: 
« maids, in thoſe days will I pour out my Spirit. 
John Baptiſt, Chrift*s forerunner, being ſent to by the Sanhe- 
drim, to know if he was the Meſfiah; « confeſſed and denied not; 
« but confeſſed, I am not the Chrift, but his forerunner.” But 
withal told them, © that Chriſt was' ſtanding among them; and 
the next day ſaid to them, « Behold the Lain of God!“ pointin 
to him. * And he bare record, ſaying, I ſaw the Spirit ba 
« ing on him like a dove; and it abode upon him: and I knew 
* him not. But ke that ſent me to baptize with water, the fame 
« (ſaid unto me, Upon whom thou ſhalt ſee the Spirit deſcending, ' 
« and remaining on him, the ſame is he which baptizeth with the 
« Holy Ghoſt:“ giving this as the diſtinguiſhing character of the 
Meſfiah *; which probably is as if John Baptiſt ſaid, „I knew not 
« that he was to baptize with the Holy Ghoſt, and with fire. But 
che that ſent me to baptize with water, faid unto me, Him that 
te thou ſhalt ſee baptized with the Holy Ghoſt and with fire, he it 
cc is who is to baptize others with the Holy Ghoſt and with fire.”? _ 
The material part of this record the three other evangeliſts give 
us. For Matthew ſays of John Baptiſt , I indeed baptize you 
« with water unto repentance ; but he that cometh after me i 


„ mightier than I, whoſe ſhoes I am not werthy to bear: he thall. 


« baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt and with fire. And Mark fays 
ef him 1, „ indeed have baptized you with water, but he thall 
“ baptize with the Holy Ghoſt.” And Luke fays $, © John 
c an{wered, ſaying unto them all, I indeed baptize you with water; 
© hut one mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whoſe ſhoes I'am 
« not worthy to unlooſe, he ſhall baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt 
c and with fire.” Here is then John Baptiſt, a prophet, and greater 
than all the prophets, 8 by all the evangeliſts, to have de- 
clared, when he was aſked by à competent authority, whether he was 
the Meſſiah, in prejudice to himſelf, that he was not; but that 
eſus was, and that God had revealed it to him, that he was the 
eſſiah, who was to be anointed with the Holy Ghoſt, by a certain 
ſign which he ſaw happen to Jeſus; and that he was the perſon 


who was to & baptize with the Holy Ghoſt and with fire.” Our 


Saviour himſelf (that they ſhould have a full proof that the Son 
of man came down from heaven, by having a full proof afterwards 
that he was aſcended to heaven, whence he came ||; namely, as he 
adds, « It is the Spirit that quickeneth””), before he left the world, 
tells the people, that © he chat believeth on him, as the Scripture 
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<« ſaith, out of his belly ſhall flow rivers of living water; which, 


fays St. John, “he ſpake of the Spirit, which they that believe on 
him ſhould receive, after he was glorified.” And Jeſus tells his 


* John i, 20. 29. 32, 33s + Matth. is 1 tk. l. 2. 8. 
diſciples 
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diſciples juſt before he left the world *, ( Verily, verilyyI fay unto you 
* he that believèeth on me, the works that J 5 ſhall. he do. alſo; and 
& greater works than theſe ſhall. he do, becauſe I go to my Father.“ 
And 4, If ye ſhall aſk any thing, in my name, I will do it. And 
«-will pray the Father, and he ſhall give you another Comforter, that 
he mayabide with you for ever; even the Spirit of Truth, whom 
« the world cannot receive, becauſe it ſeeth him not, neither 
© knoweth him: but ye know him; for he dwelleth with you, and 
e ſhall be in you.” And ſays 1, „ Theſe things have I ſpoken 


< unto you, being yet preſent with you: but the Comforter, which 


« is the Holy Ghoſt, whom the Father will ſend in my name, he 

4 ſhall teach you all things, and bring all things to your remem- 
de brance, whatſoever I have ſaid unto you.” © But & when the 
& Comforter is come, who is the Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth 
4 from the Father, he ſhall teſtify of me: and ye alſo ſhall bear 
« witneſs, becauſe ye have been with me from the beginning.“ 
Our Saviour adds ||, « Nevertheleſs, I tell you the truth, it is expe- 
« dient for you that I go away; for if I go not away, the Com- 
& forter will not come unto you: but, if depart, I will ſend him- 
« unto you. And when he is come, he will reprove the world of 
& fin, and of righteouſneſs, and of judgement. - Of- fin, becauſe 


e they believe not on me. Of righteouſneſs, becauſe I go to my 


« Father, and ye ſee me no more. Of judgement, becauſe the 
« prince of this world is judged. I have yet many things to ſay 
& unto you, but ye cannot bear them now: howbeit, when the 


* Spirit of Fruth is come, he will guide you into all truth; for 
he ſhall not ſpeak. of himſelf, but whatſoever he ſhall hear, that 


& ſhall he ſpeak, and he will ſhew you things to come. He ſhall 
« glorify me, for he ſhall receive of mine, and ſhall ſhew it. unto. 
c you. All things that the Father hath ſhall be mine; therefore 
d ſaid I, that he ſhall take of mine, and ſhall ſhew it unto you.“ 

Mark likewiſe tells us, that Chriſt aſſured his diſciples after his 
reſurrection *, that among other ſigns that ſhould follow them 


that believed in his name, they ſhould “ ſpeak with tongues.” 


Mark mentions no other gift of the Holy Ghoſt, that being the moſt 
ſhining gift, or the greateſt ſign, and the moſt adapted to convince 
unbelievers, though not the moſt edifying to the church; as St. 
Paul fully determines the caſe ++; being, as he expreſsly ſays, for 
« a ſign to them that believe not.” And ſpeaking with tongues 
may fairly include © the great things of God' they were to teach 
(or the illumination of their minds), as well as the ſtrange tongues 
in which they were to utter them. And St. John ſays, that « Jeſus 
e breathed on them, and ſaid, Receive the Holy Ghoſt ;*! that is, 
« As I prefigure my death and reſurrection to you by proper ſigns and 
« tokens; ſo I do now the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, by my breath- 
« ing on you.” By breathing into man's noſtrils man becomes a 


e John ziv. 12. + Ver. 16,179. 1 John xiv. 25, 26. Ibid. xv. 26. 
1 Ibid. zvie 7—15. ** Mark xvi. 17+ 1 1 Cor. xive 22+ » 


living 


of Tut HOLY SPIRIT 4% 
living ſoul. By my thus breathing on you; I promiſe you the Hol 
Ghef, which thall ane en wid the Slunl "al of 2 = 
ruſhing wind *, the very firſt token we read of a divine preſence + 
And you may be aſſured, that ye ſhall receive the Holy Ghoſt, as 
ye are that you now receive my breath. Or, as St. Luke ſays more 
particularly , Behold I ſend the promiſe of my Father upon 
, you (not indeed juſt now, though you may be as fully aſſured of 
« it as if I now did it) ; but (it will be very ſoon, —— 

« tarry ye in the city of Jeruſalem,” until ye are endued with power 
« from on high.” And Luke informs us 9, that our Saviour, juſt 
before his aſcenſion, ordered them, & that they ſhould not depart 
« from Jeruſalem, but wait for the promiſe of the Father, which, 
« ſaith he, ye have heard of me l. For John truly baptized with 
« water, but ye ſhall be baptized with the Holy Ghoſt, not many 
« days hence. And accordingly St. Mark ſays, «they went forth 
« and preached every where, the Lord working with them and con- 
« firming the word with the figns following ##, : ĩñ˙ʃ 
And St. Luke alſo informs us more porn that St. Peter 
ſaid, on the very occafion of the Holy Ghoſt's being poured: out 

upon them, © that Chriſt being exalted at the right-hand of God, 
« and having received of the Father the promiſe of the Holy 
« Ghoſt, he hath ſhed forth this which ye ſee and hear 4. Peter, 
« and the reſt of the apoſtles, placed the whole ſtreſs of Chriſtianity 
here tt ; for, ſpeaking of Chriſt's reſurrection and exaltation, he 
ſays, « And we are his witneſſes of theſe things, and fo is the Holy 


« Ghoſt, whom God hath given to them that obey him.” When 


he anſwers the objections of the Jews to his going in to Cornelius 
and his family, he declares, “ that the Holy Ghoſt fell on them, as 
« on us at the beginning, that is, with cloven tongues, as of fire, 
and gave them the like gifts as he did unto us. Then, ſaid he, 
« I remembered the word of the Lord, how that he faid, John in- 
<« deed baptized with water, but ye ſhall be baptized with the Holy 
« Ghoſt $&.” VVV |: 8 22 

And as theſe paſſages make very ſtrongly for my purpoſe, from the 
hiſtorical books of the New Teftament; ſo I muſt add to all the 
other quotations I made from the Epiſtles (to ſomewhat a different 
purpoſe, but which are alſo applicable to this), that of St. Paul to 


Timothy : “ Wherefore I put thee in remembrance to ſtir up tùhñʒe 


4 gift of God which is in thee, by the putting on of my hands.“ 
That the gift of God ſignifies the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, I think, 
appears from the phraſe itſelf, which, in the ſeventeen places it is 
uſed in Scripture, ſignifies always a gifts in all the places but one, 
a gift of God; and in all but ſix, the gift of the Holy Ghoſt. And 
that it here ſignifies the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, farther appears 3 
St. Paul's ſaying it was in Timothy, by the laying on of his (Paul's 


* Asii.2 + Gen. in. 83. f Luke xxxiv. 49 [5 Ai. 4 5.8. 


John xive 16. xv. 26. xvi. 7. Luke xxiv. 49- N f 
++ Ads ii. 33. 11 lbid, v. 30-33. IF. Ibid. Xi. 15—18. 
hands. 


Mark xvi. 20. 
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hands. For as it does not n veripture, that any, other gim 
was given by thè laying on of an apoſtle's hands; dg . thay 
this. was always imparted by them b. It farther. appears to be the 
Sift of the Holy Ghoſt, from the word which we tranſlate & ſtir up? 
which, as I have ſhewn before, ſignifies to blow. or ſtir up fire, in 
alluſion to the ſymbol of fire, in Which the Holy Ghoſt at firſt de- 
ſgended. And we know. that Limathy had [ſome of theſe gifts, of 
the Holy Ghoſt becauſe he was an evangeliſt t; and evangeliſts 
were fitted for that office by .gifts of the Holy Ghoſt : and that 
Timothy in particular had thoſe gifts, St. Faul ſeems, to imply 
plainly in theſe words 5, “ That gond thing which was committee 
< unto thee,. keep by the Holy Ghoſt, which dwelleth in us.“ 
Which good thing, as it is diſtinct from the form of found words 
mentioned in the preceding verſe, muſt needs mean the gifts of an 
evangeliſt, . And it is very remarkable in this place, that St. Paul 
writes to Timothy, to put him in remembrance of ſomething he 
had told him before; and aſſerts, that this gift of God, which Paul 
had (before, as well as now) exhorted him (Timothy) to ſtir up, 
was in him by the laying on of his (Paul's) hands. Fe 


I muſt likewiſe deſire the reader to obſerve, that this exhortation 
to Timothy, and all the other exhortations relating to theſe gifts, in 
the other epiſtles, to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
ſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, and Theſſalonians; as well as in the 
epiſtles of James, Peter, John, and Jude' (all which. I bave before. 
quoted); imply an appeal to thoſe. churches they wrote to, for the 
truth of their aſſertion, that they had theſe gifts: which makes the 
282 much ſtronger than the bare aſſertion in hiſtory could poſ- 
And it muſt yet add greater ſtrength to this evidence, that 
Paul reproves the Romans, the Corinthians, the Epheſians, 
and the Galatians (though the two latter more gently than the 
two former) for their pride and conceit about theſe gifs; which 
cauſed contentions and parties among them; as is evident, Rom. 
xii. 3-6. 1 Cor. xii. 4—26. Eph. iv. 1—7. Gal. iv. 15. ad fin. 
And one way by which he endeavours to faſten his reproof on the 
Corinthians for the pride and other irregularities that attended the 
exerciſe of theſe gifts, and to give greater force to his exhortations 
to them, is by appealing to them themſelves, whether * he did not 
« ſpeak with more tongues than them all I? To fix his reproof 
and exhortation the better, he likewiſe appeals to them, whether it 
was not better to propheſy, or to uſe the gifts which were for 
edification, than that of tongues, which was more for ſnew; and in 
Which they prided themſelves ſo. much. Since if they propheſied, 
and there came into their aſſemblies an ignorant man, or a heathen 
(an unbeliever), he was “convinced of all, and Judged (or diſcern- 
4 ed) of all: and the ſecrets of his heart were made manifeſt ; and. 
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« do falling, donn an is face, he worſhipped; God, and reported @ * 
cc that God Was in them of a truth *,” . Now. can it be 1 173 
that any man, in an Epiſtle; to ſociety where there were heats and 
parties, would not only exhort to a right uſe of theſe gifts, and give.  - 


; , 


them rules for that purpoſe ; but reprove them for their pride, Son- 

ceit, and other irregularities, about them; and aſſert ſuch things of 

his own gifts and of. theirs, when he, and the ſeyeral parties in that 

church, muſt needs know that there were no ſuch gifts in any of them? 

But what yet adds the greateſt ſtrength to this evidence is, that 

ſome of theſe reproofs and exhortations were written to churches 
| where there were not only parties, but where a great (if not the 
greater) part of the church was drawn off from his goſpel to an- 

other; ox at leaſt from their regard to his apoſtolical authority, to 0 

the Jewiſh falſe apoſtles; preferring their fete doctrines to 

the ſtrictneſs and purity he required. This was evidently the caſe. 

of the Galatians, but eſpecially of the Corinthians. None that 

have read his firſt epiſtle to that church with the leaſt care can 

doubt it. The Epiſtle turns upon it, and is full of it. Now 

St. Paul puts the truth of his apoſtolical character, and of his 

goſpel, upon this ſingle evidence ; * Q fooliſh Galatians, who. 


de hath bewitched you, that you ſhould hot obey che truth, 
before whole, eyes Jeſus Chriſt hath been evidently ſet forth 
« crucified among you? This only would I learn of you, Re- 
<« ceived ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the hearing 
« of faith? Are ye ſo fooliſh ? Having begun in the Spirit, are ye 
« now made perfect by the fleſh ? Have ye ſuffered ſo many things 
« in vain? if it be yet in vain. He therefore that miniſtereth to 
you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, doth he it by 
the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith?“ And after- - 
wards adds, that there could be no reaſon to ſeek juſtification by the 
law, which only brought a curſe; ſince Chrift being made a curſe, 
the bleſſing of Abraham was come on mon dee, Jeſus Chriſt, 
« they receiving the promiſe of the Spirit through faith ; and 
adds farther, that it was the moſt unreaſonable thing imaginable in 
them to be ſubject to the law of Moſes, or to endeavour to be ſons. 
in minority under tutors ; fince they had the fulleſt proof, that they 
were ſons at full age through Chriſt, by God's having ſent uche 
« Spirit of his Son into their hearts, crying, Abba, Father $.” 
When St. Paul acknowledges thoſe inkrmities on account of 
which the Corinthians ſeem to have been wrought upon to have 
deſpiſed him; his weakneſs, his fear, his 1 his ſpeech 
without eloquence, : and his preaching without philoſophy z the 
things which they admired in 3 Apollos (their falſe teacher t 
apoſtle) ; what. does be ſet in oppoſition to theſe his own "Imper- 
fections, and the eloquence and wiſdom of their Apollos, but ' the 
« demonſtration of the Spirit, and of power, ih which he came to 
< them || ? that is, the gifts of the Spirit, in which he ſays they were 
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efxiched, and by which the teſtimony of Chrift was confirmed" in 
| teh ©; "abu i choſe igns, wooders, ade devs, which he" 
| Lys he wrought among them +; and by which, © < through" the? | 
4 power, of the Spitie of God,” he tells the Romans; . de b 
<< preached the JAS COT FO Uzneum | 
And 5 he exptelsly ſays (having his exe ſtill to this falſe 'apoſtle,? 
this deceitful worker, transforming himſelf into an apoſtle; << this 
© miniſter of Satan l), If he that cometh preacheth another 
& Ran whom we have not preached; or if ye receive another 
« ſpirit (from him) which ye have not received (from me), or an- 
<« other goſpel (For him) which ye have not received (from me), 
ye might well bear with him: whereas , though he had been 
c bat Has in ſpeech, yet not in knowledge (of the goſpel); bur” - 
ee we have been thoroughly made manifeft among you (by the 
« manifeſtation of the Spirit) in all 7 When he is aftert-" 
ing his privilege, the non-claim of which the Corinthians ſeem to 
turn upon him, as a confeſſion that he was not an apoſtle, as other 
oftles and Cephas were; who, agreeably to their character, uſed 
ale privileges ++ : upon what does he put the proof of His apoſtle- 
ſhip, but theſe gifts of the Spirit (in which the members of this! 
church A ſo as to coe behind in no gift 1)? & IF 1 be 
bot an apoſtle unto others, yet doubtleſs I am to you; for the 
2 fel for the undoudred prof of the truth) of my apoſteſhip are 
« ye in the Lord tY. In what, were they ſuch an undoubted 
"54 proof of the truth of. his apoſtleſhip, but in theſe gifts of the Spirit, 
© | in Which they were not inferior to, but enriched beyond, other 
* an ? In nothing elſe could they be ſaid to excel. They were 
N o wanting in obedience to the apoſtle, in love to one another, as 
well as in moſt of the other Chriſtian virtues, that we find St. Paul 
"Hi is forced to take more pains with this church, to uſe greater pre- 
=> cautions with them, to exerciſe and threaten more of his a oftolicaf 
6 wer among them, than to all the others put together. This ap- 
b ears, in his ſecond epiſtle to this church; where he fays, that he is 
ealous left this rival apoſtle ſhould: ſeduce them, and Cy 
minds from the ſimplicity which is in Chriſt. And what does h 
offer, to'pteſerve them from being beguiled by his ſubtilty? Is it not 
an appeal ;to them Whether he preached any othet Jeſus than he 
5 did? or whether they had. received another © Spirit from him 
7A « which they had not received firft from himſelf I!?“ If he had 
| not theſe a ee ee which lie callls Chis rod“ would he have 
"3 _ Yentured to have ſaid, in this ſecond epiſtle, Juſt before he was com- 
I ing to them. (threatening the rival apoſtle and his faction) ? «For | 
h < though we walk after the fleſh, we do not war after the fleſh (fot 
- <«"the weapons of our warfate are not carnal, but mighty,'to the pul- 
þ ling down of ſtrong holds), caſting down imaginations, andevex 
| * high thing which exatterh. irſelf againlt the knvwledge of C 
id. i. 5, 6, 7. 2 Cor. xii, 12. 1 Rom. XV. 19. & 2 Cor. xi. 4. 
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2 And having a readimeſs to revenge | 
ce 3 fulfilled. Foe. wg though * A be . e 
< more. of our authority—l: ſhould, not be aſhamed: that. 
e not, ſeem as if I would texrifyyauby letters. For his lottery 
0 ſay they, are weighty and powerful, but his body is waaks and 
< his ſpesch — ova Let ſuch an one think this, that ſueh as 
& we are in worldly letters when, e abſentz ſuch will we alſo 
c be indeed when. preſent a Juſt as, be in his Arſt 
epiſtle; & that though be were puffed, up, dc — 
« among them, yet he would come ſhortly, if the Lord wouldy | 
<« and would know not their ſpeech, bu thi power And auf- 
terwards aſſerts, in his ſecond epiſtled , that truly the, ſigns of an 
& apoſtle were wrought; among them (by him), In ſigns and won 
| * ders amf watt OP tr 43” beep wenn tpn gy to] thoſe 
0 ö nned, not repent. en he came among 
cc them he would not {pare . Now can it be conceived, that Ste 
Paul would put the proof of the truth, of his goſpel, and, of — 
apoſtolical character, uppn gifts of the Holy Gholt coaterred! 
them by him; and that in a diſpute between him and.a.f 
rivalling him in that chuteh, by: indulging; their vicess/ an "by,ocher 
wicked and deceitful arts when there were no ſuch, gifts n 
them? - Such a ſuppolition is the 925 — abſurdity imaginable, 
But if it was poſſihle to ſuppoſe that St. Pauly; in Jay wing al all — of 
himſelf, < had boaſted of things; beyond his he 
moſt expreſsly declares that he does not : yet, if it ED 
ing and vain- what effect could-it produce but contempt and 
indignation? Let- us ſee then how his, firſt epiſtle affected them. 
He was very 3 — it was received. He goes from 
Epheſus to Troas, “ where a door was opened to him of the 
Lord; yet had he no reſt in his nde becauſe he _ 22 
find Titus, whom he had ſent to know: their preſent temp 
therefore leaves Troas, and all his proſpect of immediate 
20 to Macedonia, in queſt of Titus . Titus there — 4 
him with the effects his, epiſtle had produced in them ; namelyy 
<« mourning, a ferent mind towards him, a ſorrom to repetitance 
< -that wrought in them car a clearing of themſelves, an 
« indignation, a fear, a vehement dehire; a Kcal, a revenge ff 3'!; and — | 
that they had received him with obedjence, trembling, and fear. 4 
<« So that God, who comforteth them that are caſt down, comforted 
c him by the conſolation wherewith Titus uns comforted in hems 
and . Chriſt. on their account 1. And 
hereupon he informs them, that — 1 — — ag new he a 7g 
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will certainly and inſtantly be with them , and would not ſpare thoſ# *: 
ho continued impenitent. St. Paul did actually EO there imne- 


diately r. Is there then that determined enemy to 
theſe things of the Corinthians to themſelves, in a ſecond epiſtle, 


juſt after he had been with them, and juſt before he deſigned to g 
to chem, and actually went, if he was not convinced that they knew 
all this to be true! St. Paul's having ſaid theſe things in the manner 


he has ſaid them, is equivalent to che Corinthians having faid em 
in a letter to him. i agar yEnc y, 


I have.dwelt the longer on this evidence; becauſe I am aware that 
it may be ſaid, that all the evidence I have brought for this teach- . 
ing and witneſſing of the Spirit is from parties. But I think, wien 
what L have offered to obviate that exception is duly conſidered, 

the evidence I have brought, though evidence, is, believing 


to all the rules of evidence, ſtronger than the evidence of unbelieving. 


Jews or | Heathens ; if any ſuch evidence could have been pro- I 


duced: though I think that cannot be expected. For if Jews or 


gifts ſe@m- to have been only exerciſed, had been convinced by this 
demotiſtration' of the Spirit, they bad become; parties. And if 
would not own their conviction, or ſtifle it; we cannot expect they 


would do any thing to 5 teſtimony againſt themſelves. And 
whatever may be ſaid of the oft 
ſerved, chat the ebidence of St. Paul is the evidence of dne t 


had been the moſt furious N TON oming a party from what 


he ſaw; that overbore all the prejudice” and intereſt that lay in the 


| : hriſtianity who” 
Tie ehings ofthe Cen any man in his ſenſes would have ſaid 


t 


Heathens, on-going into the aſſemblies of Chriſtians, where theſe 


e other apoſtles, yet it ought to be Ob- 


wuy of his believing the facts and doctrines of the Chriſtian religion. 


The evidence therefore that I have given, as it is in itſelf moſt ſur- 

prizingly to'me*the" 

| dence, that the nature of the thing can admit 
It muſt likewiſe add n to this evidence, that the places 

where the Holy Ghoſt 4 — or th 


=, 


or the ſeat of trade and learning; and where conſequently' there 
was like to be the greateſt oppoſition, from the envy of Jewiſh 
bigots, or heathen philoſophers, deeply tainted wich ritual or hypo- 
thetic knowledge; and where there was likewiſe eonſequently, on 
all theſe accounts, the greateſt opportunity to examine into the truth, as 
well as to ſpread the news of this great event in the world. Such 
were em, Samaria, Cxfarea, Damaſcus, Antioch in Piſidia, 


Theſſalonica, Epheſus, Philippi, Corinth, Rome. And at the firſt 


of theſe places, where the Spirit firſt deſcended, it was, in all pro- 


bability, in the temple ; and when there were there vaſt numbers of | 


_ Perſons of all parts of the Romarr empire preſent. 
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ſtrong, ſo it ſeems to me che beſt, perhaps the only evi- 
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| char we read of its being im- 
parted, or exerciſed; were cities remarkable for being the capitals of 
countries, for being large and populous; the reſidence of governors, 
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Nor does it add; lefs to the weight of this 8 
gifts continued ſo long in the. [fn] For that they continued to 
about the year 96, we learn from Rev. i. 12. where John. calls, 
revelation e about future eyents, (t the 1 0 I 
« Chriſt z”: and from chap. xix. 10. Where St, 4 | 
from the angel who was lent. to, John (and 9 7 1 1 555 
one of, John's fellow-ſervants, and 5 Ts br had , 
Gs 78 of. bs, Or, as the angel ſays more expreſal,, ATE 
of- his brethren the prophets”), that e mon 
1 * Jeſus Cas Was the Spirit of prophecy.” And. 75 ae 
be much doubt of theſe gifts laſting as much longer as the aide of 
thoſe lived to whom St. ice 2 lement t ſpeaks. of a 
plentiful, effuſion. of the Hoy Ghoſt n ; the „Corinthians, in 
is. Epiſtle to dem ze ani * eng Tavlos 
Ignatius falutes the church of Smyrna. Hungen Gr wary}, 2 
uftin Viartyr,men- 
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And again, der ifa, Ban wilds: xapioual+,, .. 
om gifts ' of the 8 een then exerciſed, Pars XP; Jar. 
fe Bana baba. An We of che 7 ophetic 


gifts, mentions the gift 1 ſerpent of ſpirits. 
er that theſe. did fe laſt longer, ems: 91 AYE. been the 5 
fact, ſince Jrenzus, ho died about. e year 190, in a ry dd age 
ſpeaks 4 his hayin Jo, (0 : BD but, ing g 3 5 
having. th em 2 FE ces wi 1 what | fi n fays,. there 
were (on). ſome foot ee or traces of. prop Jy. in ig | 
And Ae s jo 17575 the. re ceſfatign of them in, his, 5 
But per 0 2 > of diſpollefiing, devils, and. 1 L- 
ing d lle es, SO e oth er whic were not peculiar. to Pe: 
penſation & of the Spirit, mig it all longer. than the gifts fts of ugg 
tion; they ſeem at leaſt to have Jaſtec longer, if we may exe 
account of the fathers,'-as Ray „. { 
Cbryſoſtom, and Aulfin, own them ceaſed; i 
rare: **. a 15 
wy hele gifts were | likewiſe 20 every feſt 67 nag th ork 5 
be ſure in many, if not in all the ne aus of 1255 e 
this time, Irenæus ſpeaks. of theſe gi gifts in bis tj 5 pg ſo m_ 
that he ſays, Ubi enim eccleſia, 1 & K els. * ubi ſpiri- 
< tus Dei, illic eccleſia & omnis gratis +4, _ 
Now in things done fre: vently, 7 2 - fame, Ad n the emf 

public places, of the arcateſt cities of . ſeyer Countries, ther 2 
leaſt room bor PIG of, eas el car he <onceived.,; 10 "abt 
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' baptized: men into the faith of the doctrine of the" remiſſion of few 
n repentance; z theredy ages men for the Meſſiahl, fore 
_" ling his immediate a alan, introducing him to the wo 0. 
yo he apoſtles and di Fray in our Saviour's Ie dude you 1 by 
bim, who, had the Spirit without meaſure; yet it was but as 
Could beat it; but che Spirit ſolely reſted upon, or abode with . 
Their integrity recommended them to their great Maſter, ' They 
© were willing to follow him witherſoever he went: and having 9 
' ent by him 2 the plain doctrine of repentance, healed di- 
euaſes, and bor devils; but they were not dy Undequaitited 
82 the . eſign of his coming into dhe world, but ITE mit- 
it * FX 
But After Sur Saviour's = cetiſion un che Lord's cople* became 
| Peer} and they were all taught of God: God ng 12 
bis Spirit at once, and in an inſtant upon = fleſh. ws Fr 
Holy Ghoſt * Teſt” upon, abide. with, and inhabit Mins, as 
5 e did in the tem ple; not ea g to them a . 
al 1 TIER now and then, but being in them as. * pring, or 
LS vers. of living 2 5 endowitig ſome of them with the know- 
"Trap 8 + the $ bf the "greateſt comprehenſion he Importance, 
ug them the, underſta ing of all prophecies; an- d the Fro 5 | 
"* the deepeſt "myſteries ; 'enabling them to diſcern the ſpirits ot 
. to 95 particular events for the good of the chürch; to 
ware to exh rt to warn, to rebuke, to admioniſh, to ray, to 
and. Te bymns and pfalms, to preſide, and adviſe the 
I,cmerg Paige and to 1 hb When 2 0 ought to com- 


Neu 


ork: as 3 yet a greater dP: 0 all 45 1275 Ae 
urtecn, of. thele , that Is, 1 65 res with Pay Land Barn 1abas 7925 oy 


= n zn the” believers, where! t hy themſelves. thine? and 1 — 
reupon exerciſed- ſuch gifts as they had, and in ate * 2 
8 had them, in public afſemblies; 5 the apoſtles ir . 
perior gifts in a degree peculiar to themſelves.” Thus che word of 
Jod, which came now and then to the ancient rop 8 eben 
7 "to the laſt arid greateſt of cut ohn, the ſon © "Zacharias, in the 
©” Wilderneſs . . A 1 richly ' 8 1 in apoſtles, prophets, eyan- 
— 10 geliſts, &c: but) in all Chriſtians' in all ey il 'enabling hem 
"to teach, admoniſh, and . one another, when they * 
* Bay themſelves t ether f. | 
This conipariſon berweea the ſtate of . che. * 
** New Teſtamet after the aſcenſion of Chriff, Which 1 
macdde to ſhew wherein the ſuperior kN of the Spirit 40 24. 
fit; will alſo ſhew wherein the ſuperiori ority of the witneſs of fl 
Fpirit, to all other teſtimonies 4 to Chriſt, did eonſiſt. 


Sarioun | in the days of his fleſh, went about, working, miracles, 


heb + See th ſecond Ela bi he's. 1 c lt 26s Help 5. 
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ſome 9 


e 0 


his 


retended to them, and may 
them. 


by mere ſcepticifm 


t be for the ſpeedy 
could not tell, whether thoſe few 
Iy dead that were fald to be raiſed: and the blaſphemy agai 
901 fay, that he caſt out devils b 
poſſibly ſome taught, that 
"of devils; Was bf charms 
ſpells, and magical arts, uſed almoſt univerſally in medicine in 
and as for the workin 
'out of "devils, the” 
of © vg 
And our Men 25 well a8 his 2 poſtles, 
told, that there ffould be falſe Chriſts and falt 1 5. 
that they ſhould” work ſuch . and wonders 


| ſible, would ſedute"the'very ett; 
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. Poet, 
reſſrreckien 5 Wieged imaginat SS gr 
far as to find'6ilt ſome en * GEE 


in his life-time" and was of 
yet inaſmueh as it was in i 
numbers to Which it was cott 

rious kinds none of the 


the lifestim 
likely to produce much greater e 


from the 


A miracle i in the theol 
loſ ſopher and a dg yo 


is hi bly indebt 
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'of our Saviour, 


3 hana 
See Acts xix. 18, 19 · 


s, and lying en 15 ” Nay W as to 


art/ tearned 
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: havin 


Xcrhaps Ain Tf 


e fi 


divine (to whom the 17 
1 defines," it 

or different from the common and re- 
+ Matt. xxiv. 24+ 2 ** | 


5 2 


auſe 


it ſtands to is By 3 — of unexcepty 
were it not e * Cs Pt quite” Blunts 
and deadens all the "working 105 ing fila 
_ malice, For is chers any 8 5 A 8 
any ſuch thing ever ded 15 ce the v DEAL 
the knowledge of tings gs of the greateſt compaſs „ uſe, And 
quence, can be infuſed into the minds of vaſt gumbers of, + IM 
men and women in n an inſtant; and po ven to eme of them 
to communicate ſe e of theſe | por gre ones, to all thoſe 
_ believers to whont they Caine,” Without! di n, by che laying;on 
df their hands ? $3 2 nne 450 kr 9 . a1 
If all this illumination, in. the ſeve in degrees | 
which it th communicated wy "multittides, had nothing” i 
more than the miracles * yrou y bur Saviour 'and his Wes 


32 Me rank and Claſs with them; 
23 — "of" it? ant in the 
Uniecated, entirely new, and va- 
ets, John "Bapeiſt, or the'apoliles, i in 
ever Had it), it was the more 
than any 'of the other.” | 
But L cannot but think, that theſe eine were of à different Lind 
or power of working all other miracles: 
ſenſe of the word n a 
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br. Clarke's 's Þideads 8h 
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a l OLS PAR 1 T. „ eie 
—— up *. In which gift the ns/ excelled; 
and in Which pet Paul ſays he ercelled them ( ginn 
cc more tongues than them all 4 ; and poſſeſſing All lan. 
gunges in ſuch perfection as to be ——— . 
xe OHA "all proper occaſions, If the mind ſhall not We 
thought capable of containing/all-this knowledge maker IE 
— ing enlarged; can we ſuppoſe an angel, by hisunj,Eo 

pable of end ing them ? or any being, 2 | 
ef pe e Go — em, either by a mediate or an 4 
diate exertion of his dn divine d e eee ee 621 
Or if it'ſhould/bs thought,” that the! d e dee gadlee ent 
i of containing: — — without 
tiofadeir natura! powers un — ; 
*. A ahi — in an — 
7 ent? Ho. lor 


— lenses in Ale — 
taking the pattern from. Gd — ly Meundh: and that pat- 
tern Was only of the tabernable, its furniture and attendaints, A it 
to be imagimed ten, that che apoſtles and others 22 
Kale, va Tt); C unlearnedlandꝭ i men — rept 
of having ſo man divine ſcienees, and aloe thing 
them! We 1 Ayer but Him thar << 
— zugh they Were.“ your eng. ——— 3 
N by his natural; POS, :deiveifiſh Ws a Meter 
how he may bring freſh Joaves und fiſhes: to feed: a 

Ga eden e fuppott à man walking on che wterf or 

A into the air; ho ne may raiſe of lay winde n 
be may infli&*or" cure diſeaſesz or it muy be raiſe . dead - 
life 7 it may be as paſy for an angel toJupport! Tr vere 9 

the water, as for àa man 'torkeep- a ſtone from fulling 8: 

and ſo in other iniſtances:3 notwithftanditig>thas all —— ; 
miracles; Ft eün any one conceive" that aff angel, by he natural 

powers, can enfartte the capacities of the mind ſo as to mats it take 
ir as müch knowledge in am Inſtat ag man of dae beſt parta 

. muſt be an age in learning, by flow degrees, with the utmoſt inten- 
© tion of his _mind*(of-th&Yuppoſition that his mind is able at once | 


e 1 Ant en ee on every beca- 


that“ er mitscles. wbt be 
e by angel * this rar Aid inftantateous; / illumination ; 

17 none but God, or Chriſt,” or the- Holy Spirit 3 

is a en ory all others that were wrought in Chfrma- 


en ons. 1 Co, five 18. f u W. 53. 
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tion of the Chriſtian- religion, in kind as well n vil 
ew (farther than any thing I have yet ſaid, not on 
of the Holy Ghoſt are diſtinguiſhed from miracles i int 
ment, but) wherein the ſuperiority of this teachit 
the Spirit did conſiſt; and account more fully for 1 
= it produced than were met by Cho or hs apoſtles 
fe- time. | 
INS: theſe 2 m have ut, gow, mentions 
aps account e luperiority e Spirit's teſtim 
 mayperhaps But that in fact it Was always conſid idered as ſi _— 
*xior, both by Chriſt and the apoſtles, may nat 2 be ith dw ed 
from what I have been; abliged te ſaù on, other 
texts that I have already quated, but frem — 
"Our Saviour expreſsly aſſerts, that he that believes on En 
not ony do the works that he did, 3 
Ade, he. goes to che Father, that is te receive, thoſe giffge, and 
i fhed them down g gifts, yhich 1 admizably ſuit his 0 
- tothe: right-hand of Ged.; the deſign of N 7 
dom, when he was exalted- to his throne, A 
therefore as poured forth, Peter does not atom go a 
was *, but offers to communicate it to them all, on their Inge 
as the "greateſt proof that could be given, that the 1 
were hat Chriſt, on his exaltation, had, ſhed down, «this 
communication by the laying on of hands, teaching much 
. than the immediate baptiſm. by the Holy Ghaſt and fire, and heing 
- conſequently ſo much a greater proof of Chriſtianity; the. 
- on of hands is conſidered as one of the fixft principles of 
| cones namely, its, evidence; Whilſt, haptiſm, that. he Care: —— 
and fre art only conſidered as the methods of 
int it. And it is on the account of this On : 
that the Spirit gives to Chriſt, to. the atteſtation 9% even G 
* ather enn it 2 him whilſt he was upon earth, that 
eter (ker, he had been ſpeaking, of the cs 3 
—— excellent. glory; ayingy 1 This is my belove in wh 
* Jam well pleaſed:“: and after ſaying, + And: e ere this 
. which came Gramtheawen, when, we were with him 1 the b 
* Mount”), adds: And. we, have, (or have; feceived). a | 
- © ſure wor | of prophecy 3/7 for- {o I think it ſhould be render 
| Kel navew r . ue Pebauiriper Thy, ee 


Wigs et. We (chat is, we a poſtles, we who heard. 9 1 re when 9 
'& were with him in the holy Mount; of the apoft 12 
d who are witneſles of all that Jeſus 44 25 and n, till the day h 8 
. « aſcended: into heaven, as, wel as we): haye received. a word of 
Ke (that is, the word of wiſdom, and _ knowle 

prophecy,” which we apoſtles have received from the 


. Prophecy, whole alice is to ſhew. W to come 2 by which we 
* Ann „ b % 3 Jene . 75 


: 6 | 5 - | F 8 * 
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ſpeak a word from the Lord, as all former prophets did, and as Were 


do the word of the Goſpel, or the word of faith *; by which we. 
become not only the foundation on which you and all 

are built as apoſtles, but as prophets too : and who & as prophets, 
« reveal the miniſtry, which was kept ſecret-ſince-the world began, 
« by our./ ſcriptures, . to the commandment of the ever- 
« laſting God to all nations for the obedience of faith , more 
ſure than the voice we heard in the holy Mount. For that 
is no fable, but a fact delivered to you by us, who heard it, and 
ſaw the glory, or Schekinah, that attended it; on which account we 
muſt be more ſure of it than we can poſſibly be of any Old Teſta- 
ment prophecies; and you muſt be ſo too, ſince it is the teſtimony 
of us the witneſſes of the Lord (greater than any of the — 
and fully confirmed to you: yet neither can we nor you, in the na- 
ture of the thing, poſſibly be ſo ſure of it, as we and you are of au 
illumination in all the wiſdom of the Goſpel, and knowledge of all 
myſteries, and the gifts of prophecy, which we received in an in- 
{tant at the feaſt of Pentecoſt; and ſome; of which gifts we have 


Chriſtians: 


communicated to all believers where we have come, and particularly 


to ſome of yourſelves: ;; and have ſtill the power to communicate ʒ 
whereunto ye (to whom I write) do well that ye take heed, as to a 


light that ſhineth in a dark place (this world, which is ſaid to be 


darkneſs ||, and would be ſo, had not Jeſus by himſelf and his Spirit 
enlightened it); and where we yet ſee but through a glaſs darly , 
in compariſon of that clear light which will break in upon us, when 
(but therefore take heed to this light, as the beſt you will have un- 
til) the day dawn (or until the day of the Lord 4+, or the day of 
judzement, dawn in the morning of the reſurrection), and till the 
morning- ſtar (@aPep&-) ariſe in your hearts (or till Chriſt ſhall 
give you the morning: ſtar to ä — hearts tf: when you 
will no more want this apoſtolic word 

the beſt you will have here, and which therefore ye ought caref 


to attend to, yet will be then of no uſe to you: For when that 


« which is perfect is come, that which is in pars ſhall be done 
« away §§ ). Knowing this firſt (for you ought to obſerve, that 
no prophecy of the ſcripture, neither of the Old or New Teſta» 


ment, is private interpretation (dag r Of mens own ſug- 


geſtion): & For prophecy came not in old time by the will of man: 
<« but holy men of God ſpake as they were moved by the Holy 
« Ghoſt.” And you can leſs imagine that prophecy is of private 


prophecy, which, — 4 
y 


ſuggeſtion now, Who have been ſo fully acquainted that we kept in 


our upper room, unwilling to teſtify the facts of Chriſtianity, and 


unable to teach its doctrines, till the Holy Ghoſt came upon us in 
an inſtant, at the feaſt of Pentecoſt (and ſuggeſted to us what we 
then taught, who were altogether unlearned before; and moved us 


# See the 1 50 Eſfay. + Eph. ii. 20. 1 Rom. xvl. 25, 26. See the 
Second Eſſay, - .. 1 Pet. iv, 10% fl. I John i . Cor. Kii 22. 
1 u. in. 10. 11 Rev. ö. 28. F 1 Cor. zii, 1% 
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the courage he pave us, to teſtiſy as well à a 
— whos a leaſt foe among: you, feel likewiſe fome.of theſe m 
tions yourſelves, in the gifts of the -Holp:Ghoſty which pon hure 
received *. 72 ety: $3 47 180 224 eng * $ Th (£45 330): * 2 111104 JI 
So. that upon the whole, -I'apptehend-the ſenſe of this place, and 
the context, is this: I vrite this epiſtle to you, to recall to your 
© memories what 1 have taught you; and the rather, beeauſe { aw 
«. ſuddenly to leave you. Which things are not only the account 
I gave you of the transfiguration of Chriſty which three of the 


* 


& apoſtles moſt certainly ſaw, and the atteſtation the voice of the 
K Pa 


ther gave him, and which we moſt: certainly heard; but that 
c clearer knowledge of Chiiſtianity;- and that greater proof of it 
4 which we gave you, in the doctrine we taught from the ſug - 


s geſtions of the Spirit; and the farther proof we gave to th 


& truth of it from the other gifts of the Spirit which we havey and 
« impart; to which you ought carefully to attend, as to the great- 


& eſt diſcovery, and the moſt fully proved to you, that you will ever 


« receive in this imperfect ſtate; or till you come to that land of 
light and viſion, where you ſhall not want even apoſtolie pro- 
& phecy; but ſhall ſee as you are ſeen, and know as you are 
known. But till that time take the moſt careful heed to th 
« doctrines you have learnt from us. For be aſſured, that nothing 
cc ſaid by us, as from the Spitit of prophecy, is of private ſuggeſtion, 
« That was not the caſe in 3 under the Old Teſtament: 
c and you have far better proof that that is not the caſe of us the 
apoſfies and prophets under the News?: 
I hope the reader will forgive me for dwelling ſo long on this 
text, ſince it is a very difficult one, and has of late been turned to 
an unhappy purpoſe; and ſince the interpretation I have given 
it is, for aught I know, entirely new. I ſubmit it theteforg to this 
judgement of others. I think, however, till I am ſet right, that 
this ſenſe of it makes the apoſtles reaſoning appear e pertinent 
and ſtrong, and agreeable to the ſtrain of the New 'Feſtament, 
Whereas if the ſenſe of it be what has been generally given it, re- 
ferring to Old Teſtament prophecy, I eannot underſtand the apoſtle's 
reaſoning, or ſee how it is ſubſervierit to his purpoſe, or ſuited to 
the diſpenſation of the Spirit. Nor can I fee how to obviate that 
unhappy uſe that has been made of it, and to which I think the 
common interpretation pretty naturally leads. If the New Teſta- 
ment Greek will allow us to interpret g. pe nN Aa, 
only fure, and not more ſure, as an ingenious diſcourſe. lately 
ſeems to inſinuate; yet I think the argument of the apoſtle here re- 
quires that we ſhould render it, as our tranſlators have done, «a 
«more ſure word of 2 Beſides that, if this 2 
were out of the way, there are ſeveral others remaining (as I think 


1 


2 1 Pet. iv. 10, 1. Os ARTS ATP Rs 
+ The reader may ſee à greater .chaſth, and that muſt be filled up with « much larget 
ſupplement, Luke xvii. 7s See Dr. Clarke's Paraphraſe. ES Fr. 
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ebe h that conſider — which 1 ſes 
no other „ No will remove. 

On the q man to. make evil or 3 
ton this witneſs of the ru that may 8 to any thing. 
And he that will ay, that this is not ſufficient evidenoe of the 
truth of a revelation, muſt ſay. that revelation can have no evidence. 
So that it is as impoſſible to convinoe them, as St. Paul ſays it is to 
renew them again to repentance; ho have . been enlightened, and 
d who have — of the: lieavenly giſt, and have r 
« takers of the Holy Ghoſt . if they ſhall fall away *. .. 

And therefore, on this} occaſion, I cannot but agree with the 
learned Pr. Whitby, thus far at leaſt, that the higheſt inſtance of 
blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt was attributing theſe giſts of 
the Holy Ghoſt, in thoſe tliat ſaw and heard them, to trick, delu- 
ſion, or diabolical arts. This ſcems to be that inſtance of it which 
our Saviour ſays d ſhall not be ſorgiven in the world to come,” or 

in the new age, the kingdom of the: Meſſiah, and the 
of the Spirit . And that the reaſon why it could not be — 

yen was, that it aroſe — an incurable wickedneſs and 

s of mind, as would not-ſuffer any evidence to convince 

them of the truth of that diſpenſation, which was the only di 
ſation that expreſsy promiſed that all manner of ſin, and all man- 
ner of blaſphem 77 ſhould be forgiven, but the blaſphemy againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt. I ſay it was a perverſeneſs that would not ſuffer any 
evidence to convinoe them (not even this teſtimony of the Spirit, 
confirming the reſurrection, aſcenſion, and exaltation of Chriſt); 
or, if they were ——— 2 carried them, inſtead of oni 
this undeniable-teſtimony, ify and blaſpheme it f. But tho 
this was the greateſt inſtance of this-incurable wickedneſs and per- 
verſeneſs, yet wherever: it ſhewed itſelif hy blaſphemy againſt any 
work done by the Spirit of God; even during our Saviour's life, it 
was the 2 the Hoh Ghoſt; of which if the Pha- 
riſees were evidentiy guilty &; yet men might be-guilty of it in our 
| Saviour's time, ſince our Saviour ſays gn that occaſion," that blaſ- 
phemy againſt the Hol 'Ghoſt & ſhall not be forgiven in this world 
« (or the age in — ſpoke, which was the times of the law), 
« any more than in the world to g 5 that ſucceeded = 
it, namely, the kingdom of the Meſfiah, or: the diſpenſation of the 
Spirit): and our Saviour probably; _ as a 0. when he 
fi, that & blaſphemy: agai ſt the Holy uld not be for- 

« given”. thoſe — on — bh he ſpoke it; as Know-. 
ing that it would be the greateſt evidence that ſhould ever in the 
courſe of God's providence be offered to them: as he ſays, Le are 
bo R eren * u N e ol 
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1 See his 11 65 to the xiith * of St. Matthew. in his Parr and 8 
ment on the New Teſtament, p- 251. | ; 
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463. ON ths TEACHING ans WEFNESS . 
We have ſeen more attacks againſt the facts and doctrines bf. 
Chriſtianity in our age, than perhaps there have heen in an, It is 
what muſt be expected where there is liberty for free enquiry; - But, 
initead of doing our religion any harm, it will; as all objections: de 
tn truth, ofthis or any other kind, make them ſtand the ſtrongeri 
It has a natural tendency to put us all on ſtudying the religion of 
Chriſt better, and on dropping every thing that we haue twined 
and. twiſted, and as it were incorporated with it; that ſo we may 
hold his religion itſelf the faſter, and be leſs liable to have it wreſted 
from us. It is therefore highly for the honour of the Chriſtian 
religion, and of the ſtate of the church of England, that no wea- 
pons are likely to be drawn againſt thoſe. who have attacked itʒ but 
the ſword of the Spirit, which is. the word of God. This mild 
uſage of the enemies of Chriſtianity (which is however what is but 
in juſtice due to them) will make it more indiſpenſably incumbent. 
on thoſe of them who are not at the ſame time enemies to all vir - 
tue, to conſider Chriſtianity, not as laid down in the ſyſtems of 
Its profeflors, but in the Scriptures; not in the ſpirit of e 
and pride, but of ju nt and candor: and then ſee whether it 
does not conſiſt of a ſcheme of doctrines every way fit for a rational 
creature to entertain; of precepts tending. to make every man as 
happy in himſelf, and as uſeful and . e to others, as this ſtate 
of things will admit; as giving proper e e the prac- 
tice of theſe precepts, by condeſcending to aſſure guilty men, in a 
method the moſt ſuited to remove all their bodings and ſuſpicions, 
that their paſt ſins ſhall be pardoned on repentance; that they ſhall 
be powerfully aſſiſted to practiſe the precepts of religion better for 
the future, if they will do all that is in their own power towards it: 
chat they ſhall be ſupported under all difficulties and trials, and 
eternally. rewarded for their ſelf-denials and ſufferings with manly 
gratifications, and inconceivable. glory in the life to come. And 
that all this is evidenced by the reſurrection and aſcenſion of Chriſt 
(teſtified by eye and ear-witneſſes, who were far from being for- 
ward to believe or atteſt it); and likewiſe by his exaltation at the 
right-hand of God, or to all power ; teſtified, together with wy ; 
kreſurrection and by the Holy Ghoſt, or theſe gifts of 
the Holy Ghoſt given to theſe witneſſes in a ſuperior degree, and 
to others in a leſs, in an inſtant; according to our Saviour's ah 
ciſe prediction, and with the peculiar circumſtances which have been 
mentioned: and then let them conſider who act the moſt rationally, 
they who believe ſuch a religion on this evidence, or they who diſ- 
delieve it purely becauſe the connection the New. Teſtament. is ſaid. 
to have with ſome parts of the Old cannot now be made out ſo as to 
de free from all-exceptions. 1 d Linn lh ibs his Sree ts 
This teſtimony of the apoſtles, and of the Spirit, is the impreg- 
nable rock on which Chriſtianity is built, and whoſe. foundations 
cannot be ſhaken, For the truth of this religion is founded on 
facts; namely, the reſurrection and aſcenſion of Chriſt atteſted by 
"eye and ear-witneſſes, and (together with his 3 by 


8 


or Tn HOLY SPIRIT. 1465 
other facts; namely, the gifts of the Spirit, which prove the truth? 
of the firſt beyond all poſſibility of exception: and the truth of 
theſe laſt facts is proved by the beſt and only evidence they are ca- 
pable of. And as this proof is à proof of a very few plain facts, 
and the evidence of theſe facts clear and eaſy, it muſt be allowed to 
be a proof of the Chriſtian religion, level to the meaneſt capacity. 
It is no wonder therefore that this ſhould be the proof on which 
the apoſtles always eſtabliſhed it in all their diſcourſes to Jews or 
devout Gentiles, according to the account we have of thoſe” diſ- 
courſes in the Acts; though, after they had founded it there, they 
often brought in ancient prophecy to confirm and illuſtrate itz" or 
perhaps to remove objections that might be thought to ariſe from 
thence againſt it. And as they fixed Chriſtianity on this founda- 
tion to the Jews and devout Gentiles (though they bring eg . 
afterwards in aid), ſo they reſt the proof of Chriſtianity folely on 
this evidence when they ſpeak to idolatrous Gentiles, as indeed it 
was abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould, ſinee the idolatrous 'Gentiles® 
muſt have had it proved to them by theſe facts, or not at all; for 
very few of them had the books of the Old Teſtament in their 
hands, were at all acquainted with them, or had any opinion of 
them. And the way the apoſtles took, to prove the truth of Chrif- 
tianity to Gentiles as well as Jews, muſt be the proof on which it 
ought always to be reſted; and that which they ſuperadd to the Jews 
muſt therefore only be conſidered as an additional argument to ano 
ther, by which Chriſtianity had been fully and unexceptionably* 
proved before. Circumſtantial evidence will corroborate poſitive 
evidence; though poſitive evidence ſhould be firſt given, Where it 
is to be hack , ly fo tine: ee 200 OT e, GT 
If it be ſaid, that our Saviour appeals to prophecy as well as to 
John Baptiſt's teſtimony, the voice from heaven, and the miracles 
he wrought, and that we cannot reſt the cauſe of Chriſtianĩty more 
ſafely than where he reſted it; I anſwer, that our Saviour could 
not uſe any other proof during his life-time, becauſe the apoſtles 
could not teſtify the great facts of his reſurrection and aſcenſion 
till they were facts, and he was gone to the Father; nor were they 
to witneſs them till the Spirit came on them to witneſs to the truth * 
of their teſtimony. But our Saviour plainly foretold, that this 
was the teſtimony which would be greater than any that was given 
in his life-time; and which would be effectual; when he fays , 
„That he“ fo Comforter) © ſhall reprove the world of ſin, | 
<« righteouſneſs, and judgement," Of ſin, becauſe they believe not 
on me” (of the truth of whoſe" miſſion; will then have ſuch 
undoubted proof); © of righteouſneſs (or of the righteouſneſs 
and juſtice of my cauſe), & becauſe I go to my Father (and ſhal 
be exalted at his right-hand, when) & ye ſee me no more (but 
ſhall not periſh as a deceiver); & of ju „ becauſe the prince 
Hof this world is judged;“ or, becauſe I ſhall deſtroy the power 


1 * John xvi. 83. 
Vor. IV. 5 h 
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of the devil, and propagate my kingdom with wonderful ſucceſs, by. 
Fat it pe Teoma rev NE CO Cn 


* 


" When 1 lay all this together, I cannot but wiſh trat che method 


which in itſelf appears alone capable of convincing the idolatrous 


Gentiles; which appears founded on the plaineſt facts, and the 
moſt fully atteſted, which our Saviour referred to; which the apo- 
ſtles conſtantly, and ſometimes ſolely, uſed ; and which would alone 
render men unpardonable, if eee it; ſhould be the way 
uſed of addreſſing thoſe who diſbelieve, or pretend to diſbelieve, 

Chriſtianity now for want of evidence. When Chriſtianity is thus 

eſtabliſhed, the more clearly we can make ancient prophecy appear 


to have been accompliſhed. in Jeſus of Nazareth, the greater ſervice 
| we ſhall do to Chriſtianity :- eſpecially: to confirm the belief of it in 


the minds of the learned and of the well-diſpoſed. But I heartily 
wiſh, that if the other method be tried, and Chriſtianity be ſo 


built on prophecy as to allow that, if it can be built on it, it is well 


eftabliſhed ; and if it cannot be built on it, it muft be overturned; 
we may find, that, inſtead of proving the truth of it to the vulgar, 
it does not leave them in ſome doubt about it; and that, inſtead of 
forcing the unbelievers: out of their faſtneſſes, it does not enable 
them to cover themſelves the more from thoſe attacks, that muſt 
otherwiſe ſoon make them appear deſperate, or oblige them to yield. 
Such long deductions as muſt go to make out this from prophecy 


now, founded on a great deal of critical learning, does not ſeem 


likely to be taken in by the ignorant, or to leave no room for cavil- 
ling to men of learning, and diſpoſed to doubt. bi | 


On the other hand, can any * be built more on 2 rock, or 
become more viſible to the moſt 


ort- ſighted, than Chriſtianity ? 
If it be proved that Jeſus of Nazareth wrought the miracles he did; 
that he was dead (which St. John, who was preſent, fully teſti- - 
hes &); and that he roſe again from the dead, according to his own, 
prediction; that angels declared him to be riſen accordingly; that 


he gonverſed forty days with his. diſciples after his reſurrection; 


declared himſelf to John to be © him that was dead and is alive; 


that he was ſeen by his - apoſtles gradually mounting the air, till a 
cloud of glory took him out of their fight ; that they received a 


meſſage from angels, that he was gone up into heaven; and that, 
according to John Baptiſt's prediction, before our Saviour's appear- 
ing publickly in the world, and our Saviour's frequent predictions 
before and aſter his reſurrection, that he would fend the Holy 
Ghoſt upon his apoſtles,” who were. his choſen witneſſes, and who 
were ordered to ſtay at Jeruſalem expecting it, and to begin to 


witneſs after they received it; that they then received it, and im- 


mediately began, and from that time continued, to witneſs his mi- 
racles, reſurrection, and aſcenſion, and to teach the ſcheme of the 


Chriſtian religion; and that God bore witneſs to the truth of their 


teſtimony, and of the word which they taught, “ with figns 
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_ or THE HOLY SPIRIT. 467 
« wonders, and divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt” (diſ- 
tributed in proportion), according to his own will, and in the man- 
ner the Sgripture ſhews, and with the frequency in thoſe places, and 
for that tract of time, as we have proved: and Jeſus muſt appear to 
the meaneſt underſtanding to be “ the ſent of God, and the apoſtles 
muſt likewiſe appear to be the miniſters or © the ſent of Chriſt,” 
beyond all poſſibility of exception: he muſt then alſo be ſubmitted + 
to as the Teacher and the King of God's people; and all that the 
apoſtles, his miniſters, have taught or commanded us from him, or 
from his Spirit, muſt be received with faith and obedience, though 
we could not ſhew one Old Teftament ecy to relate to him, 
This is “ the power and demonſtration of the Spirit, in which, St. 
Paul tells the Corinthians and Theſſalonians , « the word came to 
« them”? and is that by which it muſt yet force its way to thoſe 
who either do not know or do not believe it. | EI 
To conclude: thus was God, or the Son of God (after that he 
had been manifeſt in the fleſh), “ juſtified in the Spirit T: and 
thus, I believe, will wiſdom be now juſtified of her children; fince, 
beſides all the other advantages which this evidence of Chriſtiani 
has been already ſaid to have beyond others, it ſeems to have theſe 
likewiſe : that it appears from this Eſſay to be interwoven with the 
whole hiſtory of Chriſtianity from Matthew to the Revelation; that 
it enables us to explain many texts, which have hitherto occaſioned 
reat difficulty; and that upon trial it will be found to help us to 
felve ſeveral hard problems in the Chriſtian religion, and to give 
the Deiſts a fair anſwer to ſome objections which they _ againſt 
it, from its wanting ſome evidence, which they pretend they have 


reaſon to expect. | 
* x c. l. 4. 1 bett l. 3. + 1 Tim. 1. 5. 
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ESSAY on INSPIRATION, 
Occaſioned by 1 Tm. v. a . 


HE APOSTOLIC 1tNSPIRATION. was the higheſt, under the 
New Teſtament; and may be called [Gradus apoſtolicus] the- 
apoſtolic degree: as the Jews uſed to call that which Moſes had under 
the Old Teſtament [Gradus Moſaicus] the Moſaic degree.  _ 
Many of the difficulties and objections, which have been raiſed, 
concerning, inſpiration, appear to\me ta, have been very much owing 
to the miſtaken accounts, given by ſome of the friends to revela- 
tion. But that which I take to be the genuine account doth not 
only appear, at firſt view, eaſy and natural; but the:moſt unexcep- 
tionable alſo, upon examination; viz. - As Moſes retained, in his 
head, the perfect and entire idea of © the pattern, ſhown him, in 
« the Mount; according to which model, he was to make all 
ce 1 ;“ ſo the apoſtles, and they alone, had, in their heads, the 
full and complete ſcheme of whatever they were to preach, or write, 
concerning the Chriſtian doctrine; and according to that model 
they were to found and erect the Chriſtian church. 3 
1 do not mean that they had, any of them, the whole ſcheme of 
the Chriſtian revelation, in its utmoſt extent, fully communicated 
unto them, at once. No; the contrary of this is plain and 
evident. For, on the famous day of Pentecoſt, the twelve apoſtles 
of the circumciſion do not appear to have received any more 
than the revelation of that 8 which they were to preach to 
Jews only. They none of them had then (no, nor till ſeveral 
years after) the particular revelation, concerning their going to the 
devout Gentiles, much leſs what goſpel they were to preach to 
them. And it was till a longer time before the particular reve- 
lation was communicated to the apoſtles of the uncircumciſion, con- 
cerning their going among the idolatrous Gentiles, or what goſpel 
they were to preach among them. —And finally, different 28 + 

both of the circumciſion and uncircumciſion, had (beſides the ge- 

neral ſcheme) different revelations communicated unto them. 
But what I would fay is, that they had, by immediate revelation, 

the whole ſcheme of what they were to preach to the Jews, before 
they addreſſed themſelves to the Jews; and the whole ſcheme” f 
what they were to. preach to the deyout or idolatrous Gentiles, be- 
fore ever they addreſſed themſelves to devout or idolatrous Gen- 
tiles; and that they retained in their minds conſtantly the com- 
plete idea of the whole ſcheme, after the whole ſcheme was com- 
municated to them.---In this ſenſe, © the ſpirit was in them, and 
< abode with them; taught them all things, or brought all things te 
<« their remembrance ;” according to our Lord's expreſs promiſe, 
e 9 John 
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470 ESSAY on INSPIRATION. 
John xiv. 16, 17; 26. From this conſtant fund of knowledge, they 
were enabled clearly to determine (as far as any caſe requir q) what 
was, or what was not, the Chriſtian doctri ne. 
This © revelation of the whole ſcheme of the religion of Jeſus” 
is what I take St. Paul to have underſtood by © the word of wiſdom,” 
1 Cor. xii. 8. as it there ſtandeth firſt in the order of ſpiritual gifts, 
and anſwereth to the apoſtles, ver. 28, 29. who are ranged the firſt 
in the. order of thoſe that had ſuch 50 Accordingly, St. Paul 
{ſpeaking of his own preaching the go pel) faith, «© We ſpeak wiſ- 
« dom, and the wiſdom of God, &c. 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7. And St. Peter 
faith, that his beloved brother, Paul, wrote his Epiſtles accord- 
<« ing to the wiſdom given unto him,” 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16. How- 
ever, I do not inſiſt ſo much upon the name, as upon the thing it- 
ſelf.— That the apoſtles had ſuch an extenſive revelatiom and they 
alone, appeareth abundantly from the Acts and Epiſtles. And, ac- 
cordingly, the words, or commandments, of the apoſtles, are ſpoken 
of, Tit. i. 5. 2 Pet. iii. 2. Jude, ver. 17, but we never read o 
the commandments of prophets, or evangeliſts, 

The apoftles had their commiſſion and revelation from our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, Matt. x. 40. John xvii. 6, 7, 8; 14. 26. and xx. 21, 
1 Cor. vii. 10. and xi. 23. and xv. 3. 2 Cor. xil. 1—7. Gal. i. 1, 
'II, 12. Phil. ii. 12, Heb. xili. 7, 8, 9. 3 

Though the evangeliſts and prophets, had ſome of the inferior 


gifts of the Spirit, yet it was what they had received from the apoſtles, 


that they were to teach, themſelves; and to commit to faithful 


men, who ſhould be able to teach others alſo. 1 Tim. i. 18. and 


iii. 14, 15. and iv. 11. and v. 7. and vi. 2. 13, 14, 17 20. 2 Tim, 
1. 13. and ii. 2. and iii. 14. Tit. i. 13, &c. and ii. 1, &c. and iii. 1. 
&c. 1 eee e Go 5 

The Old Teſtament prophets were not under a conſtant divine 


inſpiration (unleſs we except Moſes during the time in which he 
was erecting © all things, according to the pattern ſhown him in 


« the Mount”). But the apoſtles had this fund! of illumination 
conſtantly reſiding within them, from the time of its being commu- 
nicated, to the end of their lives. Matth. xxviii. 20. John xiv. 16, 
17.86. . | | 0 


Chriſtian prophets, as being of an order inferior to the apoſtles, 


were neither under conſtant inſpiration, nor had they, at any time, 
any more than particular revelations, relating to particular caſes. 


But the 8 were conſtantly inſpired with the whole ſcheme ot 
the Chri 


ian revelation. And from them it flowed, like © rivers 

j oo oo TS, eee 
The Boy Spirit was (as I apprehend) poured out upon all the 
twenty, the apoſtles and their company,. mentioned, 


ferent perſons had difterent gifts, according to the good plcaſure of 
that ſp:rit of wiſdom and knowledge, 1 Cor. xii. 11. Our Lord, 
& when he aſcended on high,” gave ſome gifts peculiar to apoſtles, 


| others to qualify men to be prophets, or evangeliſts, &c. Eph. iv. 8. 11. 


Agreeable 


— 
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. ESSAY on INSPIRATION. wt 
Agreeable to the account now given we find that evangeliſts and 
prophets did not go, immediately, upon the firſt famous effuſion of- 


the holy ſpirit, and preach in the courts of the temple ; but Peter 
lifted up his voice, as he ſtood with the other eleven apoſtles, Acts 
ii. 14- And, by the wiſe and good providence of God, the Chriſtians 
were permitted to continue, about a year, at-Jeruſalem, before the. 
perſecutions aroſe and diſperſed them. By which means many of 
them had an opportunity to learn the ſcheme of the Chriſtian we 
trine from the apoſtles z which they alone had received from our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. i v2 
It was, at firſt, entirely arbitrary what word ſhould ſtand for any 
particular idea. But, as common uſe hath affixed certain ideas to 
certain words, we ought. to give notice of it, when we uſe any 
word in a larger or more reſtricted ſenſe than that in which it 
is generally underftood. Though, therefore, that alone hath been 
commonly called * inſpired fcripture,” which was written by in- 
ſpiration; yet we here extend that phraſe to ſuch books as were 
reviewed and approved (as well as to thoſe which were written) by 
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inſpiration. And the reader may take notice, that, in what followeth, _ 


the words, authentic, canonical, infallible, and inſpired ſcripture l, 


are uſed promiſcuouſly, and as ſynonimous terms: though, accord - 
ing to the ſcripture phraſeology, inſpiration is aſcribed to the Old 
Teſtament 19 [2 Tim. iii. 16. ]: and illumination to the 
apoſtles, and New Teſtament prophets Eph. i. 18. Heb. vi. 4.] 
But what I would chiefly have obſerved is, that the books of the 
New Teſtament derive their infallibility from their being written, 
taught, reviewed, or approved of,. by: ſome of the apoſtles, who 
alone had this fund of knowledge conſtantly reſiding in them.—And,. 
accordingly, we are told, by the ancients, that St. Mark, the com- 
panion of St. Peter and St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul, wrote 
their hiſtories from what they knew themſelves, or had learned from 


others. But that, before St. Mark's goſpel was publiſhed, St. 


Peter is expreſsly ſaid to have — it, „ by oy 97 rag 
© (arorz bail airy rd ul. ſpirit having revealed it to 
« him *), that it might thence-forward be read in the churches.” 
Vid. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. I. II. c. 15.] | 3 


Valeſius hath, indeed, tranſlated theſe words, 2s, e or te that St. Peter was, 
dy a revelation, acquainted with the fact, viz. that St 1 . | 
But ſurely, there was no occaſion for a revelation, to acquaint him with a fact, of which St. 
Mark, and the Chriſtians at Rome, could eaſily have informed him, and which they had no 
ieaſon to conceal from him. Ky 2 

Beſides; the ſenſe given by Valeſius is contradictory to the #ecount which Euſebius 
bath given us elſewhere,. from the hypotypoſes, aſcribed to Clemens Alexandrinus, | vid.. 
Euſeb. H. E. I. VI. c. 14+] viz that St. Peter (was ſo far from wanting a revelation, to ac- 
qu int him of the fat, after St. wa \written his goſpel, that he) knew the Chriſ- 
* tians at Rome had requeſted of St. Mark to write ſuch a goſpel 3 and that he neither 
„ hindered, nor incited him to it. a : E 


Theſe two accounts, in Euſebius, have been looked upon as contradicting one another. > 


Vicfius would reconcile them, by ſuppoſing that St. Peter privately approved of it, but not 
| publicly. But this ſolution 1 EG to reconcile them, nor to be conſiſtent with other 
reſtimonies from the ancients. = | "BIR 


\ 


„Mark had wrote ſuch a goſpel.”* - 


| Hkha | | Whereas ; 
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4 ES 8A on 1 NSPERATION. ." 5 
# oem {Lets de vir. Illuftr. C. 8.) ſaith to the fame purpoſe; viz. 
ark - wrote a ſhort goſpel from what he had heard of 
Peter, at the requeſt of the þrethren at Rome, which when 
« Peter knew, he approved, and publiſhed it in the churches, com- 
c manding ths reading of it, by his own authority.“ Hence, 
very probably, it came to paſs, that Mark was called, by ſeveral 
of the fathers, ©. The interpreter of Peter.“ Vid. Euſeb. H. E. 
I. III. o. 39. and Origen. in Matt. laudat. ab Euſeb. I. VI. c. 25. 
and Iren. ady. Hæreſ. 1. III. c. 1; 11. Euſeb. H. E. I. V. c. 8} 


And that the goſpel bf St. Mark went, ſometimes, by the name of 


the. goſpel of St. Peter. [Vid. Juſtin. M. Dial. cum Trypho. 
Jud. p. 333. edit. Pariſ. 1636. p. 365, Thirlbii, &c.] The words, 
referred to, are, Kal To cindr He⅛DG]f aui avror Tifrpor ive 1 Ar- 
Fenn, ua fa: i reg ETurnportbpany ar? yeymmuior uw} tire, 
ulld T5 x anus Ove A N ta; Zecca wag, pwilwopaxirat dvb fcalli 

18 Boargyts, 5 ire 20; Bporrde, &c. © It is faid that he ſurnamed 
<« one of his apoſtles, Peter; and this fact is recorded in his Ci. e. 
« Peter's] commentaries, / or goſpel; and, moreover, that two 
e other brethren, the ſons of Zebedee, he ſurnamed Boanerges, 
c j. e. the ſons of thunder, &c.“ No, though our Lord's giving 
Simon the ſurname of Peter is mentioned, Luke vi. 14. yet this 
intire quotation is mentioned no where but Mark iii. 16, 17. 


From whence we may infer, that Juſtin Martyr had ſeen the goſpel 


according to St. Mark, and aſcribed it to St. Peter, as his goſpel 


5 . % 8-3-4 | 
Whereas they appear to me to be eaſily reconciled, by only ſuppoſing, “ That St. 
Peter knew of St. Mark's defign, before-hand; that, till he bas wrote the goſpel, the 
% apoſtle did not interpoſe; but that, after St. Mark had finiſhed, St. Peter, by revela - 
, tion, reviſed and confirmed it, tecommended it, hy his own authority, to be pub- 
«© hicly read in the churches.” 


We certainly ought to do all we can, fairly and reaſonably, to keep up the credit of the 


facts, recorded by the ancients; and to take heed (when we charge them with contradifting 
themſelves, or one another) that the contradiction proceed not from our own mittakes, 
rather than from their writings. However, in the caſe before us, there could ſcarcely be, 
originally, any contradiction: becauſe (as Euſebius himſelf has intimated) it is one and the 
fame account, mentioned twice, but in different words, and taken from the fixth book of the 
hypotopoſes (or inſtitutions) of Clemens of Alexandria. _ Though, perhaps, Clemens his 
words are more fully and exactly recited in the latter place. | 21 

The words, in the two places referred to, run thus [ Euſebii H. E. lib, 1I. c. 15. 
Tyra N rd meanbty pact Toy anbokev, anoranruevi® ad ru E] g, kobfvai ry Y 
eNewy ela xugaora; T6 Thy yearunv gig witty Tal; ixxAnciatc. And, [H. E. I. VI. c. 
25 To d xava Magxoy, ic. Evangel. rar Le nxivac Thy ,˖,ꝭ,W,e ar, TY Nile dnH,e ig 


i Fata ug r Ayr, xe} reigealt Th ivayyixo! d ci. Tu; maple; works; Glas 
, Waparanigai Toy Magxoy, we av axohubionyia airy woppodey xa} jrrrnurvey THY hey Oevien, 


ava La ta tipnutya, mouhoanla It Totuayyiro, wilad3va; rei; Bropetvorg avrh, Firepimiyvoria 
Toy NiTlpoy polpinlinag jars xwhygety At puede hai. As theſe two muſt be looked upon 
at parallel places, or the ſame ſtory related twice, I propoſe it as a query, whether aroxanuþalog 
S r wveiualeg, in the former place, and W 5a vd Evayyiruy Ferie, in the latter, 
may not refer to the ſame thing, and intimate that St. Peter had the whole ſcheme of the 
goſpel, by revelation, from the ſpirit, which enabled him both to preach and to confirm 
St. Mark's goſpel. [See Dr. Lartner's Credibility, &c. Part. II. vol. II. p. 477. ſecond 
edition.] Or, he underſtand it, as ValeGus ſeems to do, in his note on the latter of 
theſe two places, that Peter, according to divine revelation, confirmed the goſpel, which _ 
Mark, at the regueſt of the brethren at Rome, had writtes;” —then, there will de one 
circumſtance mentioned, in the former place, which is not taken notice of in the latter; 
which is frequent, in all hiſtorians, and does not imply any inconfiltency, or e 
A f a , , or 
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_ 1 ESSAY. 6x INSPIRATION. 473 
For that, by the memoirs, or commentaries, of the apoſtles, he 
meant the goſpels, appeareth evidently from his own words, 
[Apolog. I. p. 96. Thirlb. p. 98, Pariſ.] Ot 7% ast, i rot 
r & rare: ivalyina,  Srut 
ex;ituxzr, &c.. „ For the apoſtles, in the commentaries, written 
« by, them, Which are called goſpels, &c.” And from Tertullian 
adverſus Marcion. I. IV. c..5.] whoſe words are, « Evangelium, 
« quod Marcus edidit, Petri affirmetur, cujus interpres Marcus. 
The goſpel, which Mark publiſhed, may be affirmed to be Peter's, 
« whoſe interpreter Mark was. VVVFVVVVV ar >, 
And that St. Luke wrote not by immediate inſpiration, appear- 
eth from what he himſelf faith, in his introduction, Luke i, 14-4. 
viz. That, & inaſmuch as many had taken in hand to ſet forth, 
in order, a declaration of thoſe things which were ſurely be- 
“ lieved (or done) among them; as they, that were eye-witneſſes 
and miniſters of the word from the beginning had delivered 
« unto them, IT SEEMED GOOD UNTO HIM, ALSO, having taken 
care to inform himſelf exactly of every thing from the firſt, to 
ce write a faithful account; which he inſeribed to Theophilus, and 
afterwards publiſhed to the world. And. %% 
; With this, the accounts of the Fathers do exactly agree. Irenzus 
[adv. Hzref. 1. III. c. 14-] fays, © Ea, quæ ab us (ſeil. apoſtolis) 
dc didicerat, tradidit nobis.“ Thoſe things, which Luke had 
« learned of the apoſtles, he hath delivered unto us.“ And Jerome, 
de vir. Illuſtr. c. 7.] © Lucamz non ſolum ab apoſtolo Paulo di- 
« dicifle evangelium, qui cum Domino in carne non fuerat, fed a ' 
« cxteris apoſtolis, &c. © Luke learned his goſpel, not only of 
« Paul, who had not converſed with our Lord in the fleſh,/but of the 
ce other apoſtles, &c.” And Irenzus, [L. III. c. 1. & laudat. ab 
Euſeb. H. E. I. V. c. 8. ] Kai Awi; N, 3 dxiube- Nate, 1 ö 
x58 xrpuootacc ivayſinor "iv BSD khh. Luke, the follower 
« of Paul, hath wrote, in a book, the goſpel, which was preached 
“ by him, [Paul]. And that St. Luke's hiſtory was confirmed 
by, and reſted upon, St. Paul's authority, ſee Tertullian ſadv. 
Marcion. L IV. c..$.], who faith, (Lucæ digeſtum Paulo aſcribete 
« ſolent. „ Luke's hiſtory is uſually aſcribed to Paul.” And 
Origen faith, that the “ goſpel according to Luke was commended 
« by Paul. T3 4 Auzzr,. v3 ind Hidoxs eee lnwpliiua. 
[ Vid. Euſeb. H. E. I. VI. c. 25. with which compare what is ſaid 
by Euſebius, ibid. I. III. c. 4.] But this teſtimony from Qrigen 
is ſo commonly underſtood to refer to Rom. ii. 16. 2 Tim. th. 8. 
or to 2 Cor. viii, 18. that I lay no great ſtreſs upon it, as having 
plenty of other teſtimonies. Though, I confeſs, I can ſee ing 
in the words of Origen, as cited by Euſebius, which neceſſarily re- 
ſtrict them to ſuch a ſignification as that in which" they are cm- 
monly underſtood. - | ET In et Oy 
As the goſpel according to St. Mark was approved by St. Peter; 
and that of St. Luke, by St. Paul; who were both of them iaſpired, 
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4% ESSAY OS INSPIRATION. 
dr had the apoſtolic illumination; ſo we are informed, that; 


three former goſpels [viz. thoſe ef Matthew, Mark, and Luke} 


were become very public, St. John, another © inſpired apoſtle, ſawz 


* and approved them, and confirmed the truth of them by his on 
« teſtimony.” [Euſeb. H. E. I. III. e. 24.]: And Jerome I de vir. 
Iluſtr. p. 102. ] faith, to the ſame purpoſe, Quod cum legifſet 
« (ſcil. Johannes) Matthæi; Marci, & Lucæ volumina, probaverit 


* quidem textum hiſtoriæ, & vera eos dixiſſe firmaverit. . When 


cc he John] had read the volumes of Matthew, Mark, and Luke; 
* he approved of the hiſtory, and confirmed the truth of what they 
« had faid:” Two, therefore, of the goſpels were wtitten by apoſtles 


themſelves; and the other two, by their companions z but reviſed 


by two or three apoſtles; and recommended to the churches, by 


their authority; or, as Tertullian [L. IV; c. 2, & 5. contra Marcion.] 
faith of Mark and Luke, that they writ, or publiſhed, their goſpels, 
« non ſoli, ſed cum apoſtolis,“ not alone, but with the apoſtles.” 


But it may be inquired; © How, then, muſt we account for the 
© infpiration of the Acts of the Apoſtles ? For that book was writ- 
< ten by. St. Luke, as well as the goſpel that goeth under his name 
© and he was not an apoſtle, but — — W 
To which I anſwer, that, allowing the quotation from Origen 
ta be nothing to our purpoſe (though it will be allowed me, that 
by the goſpel, is ſometimes meant the whole New Teſtament), the 


other teſtimonies, produced from the ancients, may be very rar | 
15 


thought to include the Acts of the Apoſtles, as well as the Goſpe 
And, indeed, it appeareth probable that St. Luke wrote them both 
in one book, and only divided it into two parts; as we commonly 


do, with hiſtories and other ſingle volumes. [Vid. Milli prolegom. 


1 f | . 
The tranſition, Acts i. 1. agreeth with this account. For the 
Acts are dee ., © the ſecond part of his book, or treatiſe; 


of which he calleth his goſpel, 13» wre Ayer, © the firſt part,” 
Acts i. 1. The latter is inſcribed to Theophilus, as well as the 


former. And (which is very remarkable) there is not the author's 
name prefixed to the Acts of the Apoſtles, as there is to St. Luke's 
goſpel (and yet the author of the Acts is not diſputed, as the author 


- of the epiſtle to the Hebrews hath been; becauſe he hath not pre- 


fixed his name): for, when they were one continued book, and St. 
Luke's name prefixed at the beginning, there was no occaſion to re- 
peat it before the ſecond part of his book. 55 | 
We have, indeed, ſeparated St. Luke's Goſpel, and the Acts, by 
putting St. John's goſpel between them. But the reaſon of that is, 


- that we may have the four goſpels placed together. And St. John's 


is put the laſt, as having been written long after the other three. 
To this account do zifo agree the teſtimonies, cited above, from 


_ Irenzus, Tertullian, and Jerome. For they do not call it his goſpel : 
„ but © thoſe things, which he [Luke] had learned from the apoſtles, 


« —and particularly from Paul, he hath ſet down in a book:“ [it 


is not faid, in his goſpel J. And Tertullian calleth that book, 
| | | | « his 
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FS SAN own INSPIRATION., 175 
= his digett.” All which expreſſions may include the Acts of the 
apoſtles, as well as St. Luke's goſpel. Nay; they muſt include the 
Acts; if the expreſſions are taken in their full latitude. For he 
learned ſeveral things, ſet down in the Acts, from the apoſtles; ſuch 
as our Lord's aſcenſion, the pouring down of the Holy Spirit, &c. 
and, particularly, the doctrine, which St. Paul preached to the 
idolatrous Gentiles, he learned from that Tu himſelf; whoſe 
convert {as well as e I apprehend St. Luke to have been. 
And, ThE COP AE AA 
Which is an argument of ſtill greater weight, the time of the 

publiſhing the Goſpel and the Acts rendereth it highly probable, 

* that St. Luke publiſhed them both in one bock.“ For the Acts 

could not be finiſhed till about the year of our Lord 63, of Nero 9, 
becauſe the hiſtory reacheth down as low as that, And that is 
about the time, when the Goſpel according to St. Luke is reckoned 
to have been publiſhed, as well as the Acts of the apoſtles. [See 

Millii 0 153.7 112. 121. Mr. Jones's Canon, &c. vol. III. p. 114, 

115, and 158. $ NE Ry. 

1 has, indeed, been thought that they were written after St. 

Paul's and St. Luke's departure from Rome: but there is no reaſon 

to ſuppoſe that. No; from the books themſelves, the contrary is 

more probable, For the hiſtory of the Acts concludeth with St. 

Paul's preaching at Rome, two years, in his own hired houſe; 

but faith nothing of his departure from thence. Ihe apoſtle, 

therefore, might, after that, tarry at Rome, long enough to 

reviſe what of St Luke's hiſtory he had not reviſed before. And, 

perhaps, all, but the two laſt verſes in the Acts, was written and 

reviſed, long before he left his own hired houſe there, For the pre- 

c_ verſes bring the hiſtory down only to St. Paul's firſt coming 

to Rome. | | | 

And, if St. Luke's hiſtory was finiſhed before St Paul left Rome, 

it is eaſy and reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there the apoſtle ſaw it, 

and approved of it; that, thereupon, the churches received it, as 

authentic and canonical ſcripture ; and that the Fathers uſed, and 

quoted, it as ſuch, whether they mentioned it as one book, of 

two; that, hence, they ſometimes aſcribed it to St. Paul himſelf, - 

as it was what he had taught, and approved of. Nay; and, if St. 

Luke publiſhed his Goſpel and the Acts both in one volume (which 

ſeems not altogether improbable), then we may reaſonably conclude, 

. that St. John reviſed the Acts alſo, and confirmed that hiſtory by | 

his authority, when he reviſed and confirmed the three golpels. I 

175 no great ſtreſs upon Jerome's calling what St. John reviſed | 

{Lucz volumen, Luke's volume}, and not his goſpel; but upon i 

the reaſonableneſs and probability of the thing itſelf,” q 

And, as St. Luke's writings reſted upon the authority, of one or — 
two of the apoſtles, Euſebius ſpeaketh very juſtly; when he (allud- | 

ing to St. {Luke's being a phyſician) faith [H. r 


“ That Luke was intimately acquainted with the apoſtles, 8 
- 46 hatcly 
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456 ESSAY on INSPIRATION. - 
<« hath left us in two divinely- inſpired books the doctrines of curing 


La; > 
\ C 


.< fouls, &c. If he mean, that they were reviſed, and approy 


aof, by inſpired perſons ; otherwiſe he would contradict St. Luke 
kimfelf, who faith, Luke i. x. that © it ſeemed good to him to write, 
e according to the information, which he had received fr 


& others, &c.” Nay; as Euſebius immediately ſubjoineth this de. 
claration of St. Luke; and, a little after, takes notice that the anci- 


ents afcribed St. Luke's goſpel to St. Paul; it ſhould ſeem that 
Euſebius apprehended, that St. Luke's writings derived their autho- 
=w from the teſtimony of an apoſtle ; and, therefore; might be 
called < books divinely inſpired.” - 0 OE oor. 

Upon the whole; the infpiration, or canonicalneſs, of any book 


of the New Teſtament, is not to be deduced merely from any in- 


ternal marks, or characters; but is a fact, with which we have no 
other way of coming acquainted, but by the teſtimonies of the an- 
cients. And, if they (who had a fair and ſufficient opportunity to 
know that fact) acknowledged any book to have been written by 
an apoſtle, approved by him, or confirmed by his authority, we 


marks, it could be made appear, that it was not authentic, nor could 
poſſibly have been written, or approved, by an apoſtle. Now, _ 
As to the hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles, it is found in all 
the catalogues of the books of the New Teſtament, which the fa- 
thers have left us. It is quoted, as Scripture, in the writings of 


the primitive Chriftians: it was read, as Scripture, in the primitive 


churches; and is found among the books of the New Teſtament, 
in the ancient MSS. and verſions, and particularly in the Syriac 
verſion, which is, by ſome, reckoned the moſt ancient. So that 
the fact (of its being canonical) is ſufficiently atteſted. And there 
are no internal marks, or characters, to induce us to exclude it; 
but, on the contrary, many, which may induce us to receive and 
eſteem it. ey owing Wo | 


All the other books of the New Teſtament were written by 


tles: and, conſequently, they are all infpired and canonic 


As to the apoſtles themſelves, whenever they ſpoke or wrote con- 
cerning Chriſtianity, that fund of revelation kept them right. But 
they were reaſonable creatures, as well as inſpired apoſtles : and, 
therefore, could ſpeak, or write, about common affairs; as men, 


that have the uſe of their reaſon, without any inſpiration, can caſily 


do. St. Paul therefore, without any inſpiration, could give ſuch | 
a direction as this to Timothy, viz. © to mix a little wine with 
« the water which he drank;” or, © to take care of his health! 
becauſe he was a very uſeful and pious young man; or deſire Li- 


* 


mothy (as he doth, 2 Tim. iv. 13.) © to bring along with him the 


« cloak,” ſor bag to carry bcoks in, oi which he had left 
at Troas, with Carpus; and the books; but eſpecially the parch- 
ments: or deilire Philemon to provide him a e 

a ; 8 N | | L ew. 
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ESSAY on INSPIRATION. 47 
Philem. ver. 22. or acquaint Timothy; that Eraſtus abode at Co- 
rinth; but that he had left Trophimus ſick at Miletus. 2 Tim. iv. 
20. [ See F. 3 hy. critical 3 of the N ew ere ee Part. II. 

p- 61. C 055 

3 — this account of the matter is not mine, but Se. 
Paul's, 1 Cor. vii. 10. “ This” (ys he) the Lord comman 
« and not I. And, ver. 12. „ But to the reſt ſpeak I; not 
« Lord.” And, again, ver. 25. Now, concerning virgins, T 
« have no commandment of the Lord, but I give my opinion, &. 
u 02 Jide, Kc.“ And we find, Acts xvi. 6. that, when he 
deſigned to have preached in Aſia, he was forbidden by the H 
Spirit. And, ver. 7. he attempted to go into Bithynia, but 
ſpirit would not permit him. So that, in the apoſtles, there were 
two principles of action {reaſon an revelation}; one of which di- 
reed them, in common affairs; the other, in matters relating 
to the Chriſtian docttine. Hence it came to paſs, that the apoſtles 
in things relating to common life, or their own private deſigns and. 
actions, were mittaken, as well as other men. Acts xxiii. 2 5 
Rom. xv. 24. 28. 1 Car. xvi. 5, 6. 8. 2 Cor. i. 15—18. 

I will only add; that what St. Paul faith, 1 Cor. vii. 40. ou 
not.to be underſtood, as if he had been dubious whether he himſelf 
was inſpired. For, in faying, « ] think I have the ſpirit of God,” 
he ſpoke ironically to the Corinthians, who had pretended to call 
his inſpiration in queſtion, after he had given them fo many and 
ſuch unqueſtionable proofs of it. But, that he himſelf ſhould quef- 
tion it, when he could work miracles; ſpeak ſo many languages, 
had ſuch a vaſt illumination, could exerciſe ſo many ſpiritual gifts, 
and impart ſuch gifts and powers to others—was certainly impol⸗ 
ſible; and what no > thinking perſon can ſuppoſe. ' 

Carollary I. As the apoſtles had the whole ſcheme of the Chriftian 
doctrine, by revelation, from our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ;- and completed 
that ſcheme, which was begun by the ancient prophets :—how very _ 
juſtly are we ſaid to have been “ built upon the foundation of the 
< apoſtles and prophets, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief corner 
6 — * [ Eph. ii. 20.] And how beautiful and juſt was the vi- 
ſion, that was ſeen by St. John, one of the apoſtles of the circumci- 
lion, [Rev. xxi. wy which repreſented the foundations of the wall 
of et new Jeruſalem as twelve; on which were inſcribed the names 
of the twelve apoſtles of the lambꝰ 

Not only the primitive Chriſtians, but Chriſtians of all ages and 
places, bas received all that they have known, of the ſcheme of 
the Chriſtian doctrine, from the apoſtles. They were the perſons, 
who were illuminated by our Lord eſus Chriſt, and who have en- 
lightened the earth, _ 

"Corol. II. As the writings of the New Teſtament contain the | 
only account of the Chriſtian religion, that is inſpired and infallible; 
let us make that; and that alone, the RULE AND $TANDARD'OF OUR 
FAITH AND PRACTICE. For all other accounts of the Chriſtian | 
revelation are uninſpired and fallible. 1 | 
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438 ESSAY on INSPIRATION, _ 
When corruptions have crept in, either as to faith, or practice 
Jet us reduce things to that primitive ſtandard, as the juſt me- 
thod for a - thorough reformation. And, when the prev 


doctrine and practice are agreeable to the Scripture, let us {till ad. 
here to that ſtandard, that the parity. of ſuch a een hay 


tinue. 
1 TH. May not what hath been, fid ſhew us the reaſon why 
ſome points of leſs importance are minutely determined in the writ- 
ings of the apoſtles (and eſpecially in their epiſtles), whilſt other 
2 We of equal importance are not particularly determined? 
taught — eſſential and abſolutely neceſſary doctrines of 
Chriſtianity to all the churches and Chriſtians, wherever they came; 
but they determined the things of leſs importance ( pro re -nati”] 
as occaſions offered. {For inſtance], to guard againſt the ſe- 
ductions of falſe apoſtles, or to ſatisfy ſcrupulous conſciences, or to 
decide the controverſies of their day. But what was not then con- 
troverted, or where there were no ſcruples, or dangers—there't} 
did not defcend to every minute ; 4g but have left-us to de- 
termine many ſmaller things, and leſs important points, by applying 
the general rules, which they have left us; or by arguing from the 
particulars, which they have determined; as Ws as the caſes can be 
1 ſhewn to be parallel. 

ol. IV. By this account of inſpiration, we en n awa 5 the ery 
ground and 3 of one of the ſtrongeſt objections of the anti- 
revelationiſts; who allege, that Chriſtians we aſcribed that to 
K ee which any man might ſay, ör do, as well without 

it; and that we refiect upon the divine wiſdom, when we have 
* recourſe to ſupernatural power, where there is no occaſion: for 
| * it. It is the beauty of providence, that it doth not interpoſe but 
7 i in extraordinay caſes. And why, then, ſhould: recourſe be _ 
| 1 to inſpiration, where inſpiration is unneceſfary? 
Nec Deus ifterſit, niſi, &c? 

. Whereas; by the account that hath been given, ſuch things only 
Are aſcribed to inſpiration as (all eircumftancesconfidered) required 
Inſpiration. and ſuch things to human reaſon, as human reaſon 
alone was capable of: I hope, therefore, that both the friends and 
enemies to revelation will carefully and impartially conſider, « Whe- - 

ther the ſolution here offered be well- grounded, or no?“ For 
I would be underſtood to propoſe it as a query, which may deln 
a careful examination. 
= Corol. V. The diſputes, which have been N about the time 
= of ſettling the canon of the New Teſtament, will hence appear to 
= de ndleſs and of little moment. 
s ſoon as any book, or epiſtle, was known to have been written 
by any of the apoſtles, "approved by them, or confirmed by their au- 
= thority, if was immediately acknowledged to be canonical. The 
= knowledge of this fact came more early to ſome churches, and 
=_ | ante to. * * that lived when and 1 any book was 
= 9 oe | wen, 
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. ESSAY ow; INSPIRATION, a9 
it ſpread gradually. But the book was inſpired, as it came from the 
apoſtles. - And that did not depend upon the authoritative confir- 
mation of fathers or councils, of that or any ſucceeding age, { Vid, 
Clerici Hiſtor. Eceleſ. p. 520, &c,] een gs 

Corol. VI. Hence it will follow, that not only the ſpurious 
books, aſcribed to the apoſtles, are to be rejected; but even the 
genuine and valuable. productions of the apoſtolic fathers are to he 
excluded the canon of ſacred ſcripture z as they want this apoſtolic 
ſanction, 55 0 $35 4 OE 

As to the former part of this obſervation, it was evidently the 
rule, which the ancients went by, For the epiſtle to the He 
the epiſtle of St. James, the ſecond epiſtle of St, Peter, the ſ 
and third epiſtles of St. John, the epiſtle of St. Jude, and the Reye- 
lation, were exclyded the canon,—only by ſuch as thought they were 
not written by the apoſtles, hereas ; ſuch, as thought them ge- 
nuine, received them as canonical . And, 

If the epiſtle aſcribed to Barnabas were genuine, it ought [accord- 
ing to this account) to be received into the canon of the New Teſta - 
ment: becauſe he was an apoſtle, [Acts xiii. 2. and xiv, 14, 1 Cor, 
ix. I, &c. Gal. ii, 9.] But, though I allow that epiſtle to be of 
great antiquity; and to have been written, after the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, by a primitive Chriſtian, probably, of the name of Bar- 
nabas; yet I am very well ſatisfied that it is not, now, © 
aſcribed, to the right author; nor could, poſſibly, be an epiſtle of 
Barnabas the N. a. eſpecially as we now have it t. 

And, unleſs we follow the guidance of this clue {fo as alſo to 
« exclude from the canon all,“ even the genuine, & writingy of the 
c apoſtolic fathers, which want this apoſtolic ſanction”), what rea- 
ſon can we give for receiving the writings of St. Luke into the 
canon; and excluding Hermas; and (eſpecially) that golden remain 
of Clemens his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians ? For, as to the laſt, 
it hath all the marks of pure and genuine antiquity; is allowed to 
have been written by a companion of St. Paul, whom that apoſtle 
hath mentioned with great honour, Phil. iv. 3. and to have been 
written before ſome of the books of the New Teſtament itſelf, 
For my own part, I cannot ſee any ſufficient internal marks, for 
which it ought to be excluded; and apprehend, that it was excluded, 
merely for want of the apoſtolic atteſtation. 

Thus I have briefly gone through what I regkon the juſt account 
of inſpiration, as it relateth to the New Teſtament. How far it 


* Vide Milli prolegom. 203, &. ns ed | : 

+ © Euſebius (Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 1{I. c. 25.) places that, which is called the epiſtle of 
e. Barnabas, ty Toi; ve, by which he cannot, poſſibly, mean leſs than that it was of 
<* ambiguous and conteſted authority.” [ Vid. Valeſ. & Bevereg. Cod. can. I. II. c. 9. 
Pearſon. Vindic. Ignat. 1. 8» Dr. Jortin's Diſcourſes, p. 203. See a'ſo Abp. Laud's 
Letter to Menard, &c. in the firſt volume of Le-Clerc's edition of the Apoſtolic Fathers, 
at the beginning 3 Dr. Lardner's Credibility, &, Part II. vol. J. p 27. Mr. Jones's 
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will agree to the Old Teſtament _ 1 leave to men of leiſure and . 
tearging to confider. 

] was willing to do my beſt, tockar up a matter ela ſuch geen To | 
portance; not only as every man hath: a right to publiſh his own 
ſentiments at any time; but as this ſubject hath, of late, been rudely 
handled by the/enemies of the moſt reaſonable;: virtuous, and bene. 
volent religion; and the friends to revelation have, many of them 
(as I apprefiend) aſcribed to6 much to A 3 wes. > 1 on 
the other hand, have aſcribed too little. 
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Scripture has more than one ſingle ſenſe. © © 


N all other authors beſides the Scriptures, before we fit down 
1 to read and ſtudy them, we expect to find in them one ſingle, 
determinate ſenſe and meaning of the words; from which we may 
be ſatisfied that we have attained to their meaning, and underſtan 
what they intended to ſax. Se a TY. 
Exod. xxi. 8. Moſes is ſpeaking of an Hebrew's ſelling his 
daughter, for a maid-ſervant, to another Hebrew, and ſuppoſing that 
other Hebrew to marry her; and upon that he ſays, © If ſhe pleaſe 
not her maſter, who hath betrothed her to himſelf, then ſhall he 
« let her be redeemed.” The reading which we follow is in the 
margin of the Hebrew Bible. But, in the text according to the Hebrew, 
it is, [“ that he do not betrothe her“ J. The learned commentator 
Mr. Ainſworth ſays, c That Moſes, heating it of God, did, by his 
« ſpirit, write both [theſe readings). And the margin is that 
« which, in the Hebrew, is noted to be read. The Hebrew doc- 
« tors {in Talmud. Bab. in Nedarim, c. 4. fol. 37. b.] ſay,” The 
« words read, and not written; and written, and not read; were 
< the tradition of Moſes, from [mount] Sinai :** i. e. as the Hebrew 
ſcholion on the place noteth, . So Moſes tectived in Sinai, and de- 
<« livered to Iſrael.” _ J — 
Lev. xi. 21. There is a deſcription of the things which were clean, 
and might be eaten by the Jews; and the text ſays [ſuch as have 
« not legs]; in the margin of the Hebrew Bible, it is [* ſuch as 
„have legs J. The fame learned commentator ſays, “ Thus both 
« readings were wrritten by Moſes.” Lev. xxv. 30. The Hebrew, 
in the text, reads, [& The houſe, that is in the city, which hath not 
* a wall“ J. In the margin of the Hebrew Bible, it is, [the h 
that is in the city, which hath a wall“ J. Where Mr. Ainſwo 
again contendeth © that the text is not corrupted, though we follow 
the marginal reading.” _ S 1 
The Papiſts have contended for the very fame thing; and would 
have two different readings, in the Hebrew of tha Old Teſtamen 
or the Greek of the New T Wo to ſupport two ſenſes j as 
they were, both of them, the true ſenſe of the text, ¶ Vid. Spanhem. 
Chamier. contract. p. 236]. But does not this appear Very ſtrange, 
that. contradictory E of a text ſhould be both true: and that 
Vol. IV. | | -.,*- ," "nn 
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482 ESSAY. CONCERNING: 
theſe different readings, with contrary ſignifications, ſhould } 
proceed from God, or from the ſpirit of God? + 3 a0 | 
Some of the Jewiſh rabbies haye ſaid © that the Scripture hath 
ce ſeventy-two faces.” By which they mean that it may be inter- 
preted many ways. For, under that expreſſion, they comprehend 
thoſe allegorical ſenſes, which are as many as there are idle, fan- 
ciful rabbies to invent them. However, it is a common ſaying, 
not only among the Karaites, but alſo among the more judicious 
rabbies, © that the Scripture does not go beyond the literal ſenſe,” 
which the learned Aben Ezra profeſſes always to embrace, ſcorn- 
ing the ſeventy-two faces, or the allegorical and cabbaliſtic ſenſes, 
| which moſt of the Jews in the Eaſt ſuperſtitiouſly obſerve. [See 
Father Simon's Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, b. III. chap. 
8. or part 3d. p. 47. and his Animadverſions on Voſſius's Oracles of. 
the Sibyls, p. 283. Glaſſii philolog. ſacr. 1. II. p. 259.]. Es, of 
_ Auguſtin affirms, © that the ſame place of Scripture may be dif- 
« ferently explained; and that the providence of God hath given 
« thoſe many ſeveral ſenſes to the holy Scriptures.” [See Father 
Simon's Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, b. III. c, 8. p..47.]' 
The following lines in Homer have been interpreted four different 
ways. [Vid. Hom. II. 4. 306, 367.] | 7 
*O; N A dg amd wy xi rrep & Hln ruler, 

Bye. ese ire worn Piplepor Sr. 2 
Upon which paſſage, Mr. Pope's note is, The words in the 
c original are capable of four different ſignifications, as Euſtathius 
© obſerves. The firſt is, that whoever, in fighting upon his chariot, 

© ſhall win a chariot from his enemy, he ſhall continue to fight, 
and not retire from the engagement to ſecure his prize. "The 
< ſecond is, that, if any one be thrown out of his chariot, he, who 
c happens to be neareſt, ſhall hold forth his javelin, to help him up 
£ into his own own. The third is, directly contrary to the laſt, that; 
© if any one be caſt from his chariot, and would mount up into an- 
© other man's, that other ſhall, puſh him back with his javelin, and 
© not admit him, for fear of interrupting the combat, The fourth 
© is followed in the tranflation, as ſeeming much the moſt natural; 
© viz. that every one ſhould be left to govern his own chariot; 
© and the other, who is admitted, fight only the javelin. The rea- 
© fon of this advice appears, by the ſpeech of Pandarus to Aneas, 
© in the next book. Eneas, having taken him up in his chariot, 
© to 8 againſt Diomede, compliments him with the choice either 
to fight or to manage the reins, which was eſteemed an office of 
© honour, | To this Pandarus anſwers, that it. is more proper for 
© ZEneas to guide his own horſes, leſt they, not feeling their ac- 
4 | © cuſtomed maſter, ſhould be ungovernable, and bring them into 
=_ - danger. Upon occaſion of the various and contrary fignifications 
© of which theſe words are faid to be capable, and which Euſtathius 
© and Madam Dacier profeſs to admire as an excellence, Monſieur 
<de la Motte, in his late diſcourſe upon Homer, very juſtly animad- 
5 8 1 55 0 ; 8 N | — 7 © yerts, 
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r UN er SENSE. - oy. 
© yerts, © that, if this be true, it is a grievous fault in Homer. For 
« what can be more abſurd. than to imagine, that the orders given 
« jn a battle ſhould be delivered in ſuch ambiguous terms, as to 
« be capable of many meanings? "Theſe double interpretations muſt 
« procted,. not from any deſign in the author, but purely from the 
_ « ignorance of the moderns in the Greek tongue, it being impoſi- 
ce ble for any one to poſſeſs the dead languages to ſuch a degree, as 
« to be certain of all the graces and I are or to know pre- 
« ciſely how far the licences and boldneſſes of expreſſion were happy 
« or forced. But critics, to be thought learned, attribute to che 
« poet all the random ſenſes that amuſe them; and imagine they ſee, 
cc in a ſingle word, a whole heap. of things, which no modern lan- 
* ouage can Expreſs ; ſo are oftentimes charmed with nothing but 
cc the confuſion of their own idea... wack 
Dr. Clarke, in his note upon theſe two lines of Homer, hath, with 
great judgement, and with that critical {kill in which he ſo much 
excelled, endeavoured to ſupport that which Mr, Pope mentions as 
the third ſenſe. But he agrees with Mr. Pope in condemning 
Euſtathius and Madam Dacier, for applauding this ambiguity, in 
Homer, as profgund and excellent; and ſays, The ambiguity.ought 
© by no means to be aſcribed to the poet, but unto us, 8. are now. 
© leſs ſkilled in the Greek language; for the conſtant and peculiar 
© excellence of Homer's tloquence is ſo great a perſpicuity in his 
< moſt laboured and beautiful verſes, as no one ever attained in 
< writing of proſe.” „CC | | 
There is ſuch another ambiguous paſſage in Homer III. E. 150.], 
which has been interpreted in three or four different ſenſes. Euſta- 
thius has there again commended the ambiguity. But Dr. Clarke 
has made the ſame judicious remarks upon that, as upon the paſlage 
already const. nnttn” e ty e 38; cs 
Now, how exactly applicable are theſe things to the obſervations 
of ſome divines ?* who, when they meet with a paſſage of Scripture 
which is of more difficult interpretation, and which has been inter- 
preted in divers ſenſes,” are ready to 'cty out (with Euſtathius 
and Madam Dacier), * Oh, the depth! oh, the fulneſs ! whereas 
(with Monſieur de la Motte) it might be anſwered, « Tf this be 
<« true, it is a grievous fault, For what can be more abſurd than 
to imagine © that the doctrines, or rules of practice, which relate 
to men's everlaſting falvation,* ſhould be delivered in ſuch am- 
« biguous terms as to be capable of many meanings? Theſe 
double interpretations muſt proceed, not from any deſign in the 
“ author, but from the ignorance of the moderns in the Hebrew 
« or Greek tongue; it being impoſlible for any one to poſſeſs 
the dead languages in ſuch a degree, as to be certain of all the 
“ graces. or negligences, or to know preciſely how far the licences 
« or boldneſs of expreſſion were happy or forced. But ſome di- 
« vines, to be thought learned, attribute to the Scriptures all the 
random ſenſes that amuſe them; and imagine they ſee, in a ſingle 
« word or ſentence, a whole heap of things, which no modern 
. | | & & language 
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"TT is well known that ſeveral of the fathers interpreted the 


"pe 
ture in a myſtical ſenſe, and were fond of that method of. 1 
tation. Origen was very famous for this. Dr. Lightfoot [val, I. 
of his Works, p. 373-] is clear in it, that the fathers took this me- 
thod of interpreting Scripture from the Jews; and that ſeems to be 
at preſent the moſt common opinion of. learned men among the 
Chriſtians. But ſome, nevertheleſs, ſuppoſe that they rather took 
it from the more learned Heathens. And. ſince there 1s now extant 
but very little interpretation of Scripture, in the way of com- 
© mentary, among the fathers, till the days of Origen, who has 
© been juſtly ſtyled “ The father of the myſtical interpreters,” as 
© being 237 eminent in-that art, and who was. much copied after 
© by many other fathers, we ſhall now conſider whence Origen de- 
< rived that method of interpretation. The beſt account which we 
© have of this matter is that given by Photius, the great critic of the 
© ancients, who aſſures us, that Philo the Jew taught the way of allego- 
© rizing Scripture to the Chriſtians, Vid. Phot. Cod. 105.] Now, 
© it is well known that Clemens of Alexandria, who cultivated this 
© myſtical art in all his writings, was the mafter of Origen. _ And, 
©. therefore, Origen is reaſonably preſumed to have learned it more 
by immediately from him. And Clemens himſelf certainly derived 
© it from Philo; whom he not only imitates, but tranſcribes very 
© largely; as very plainly appears in the, fifth book of his Stromata, 
and indeed elſewhere.” But, though Philo was the great pattern 
© of the myſtical writers among the fathers, yet there is reaſon to 
© believe that this way of expounding Scripture. was of greater anti- 
< quity than Philo himſelf, Vid. Philo. ud, de vita contemplat. 
five de Therapeutis, p. 193. Pariſ. 1640. and Euſeb. H. E. lib, II. 
© C.17.]. In Philo's account Euſebius acquieſces, that the Eſſenes, 
© or Therapeutæ, of Alexandria, had ſeveral very ancient books of 
C me predeceſſors, or founders, full of allegorical interpretations of 
© >cripture,” | | 
Le-Clerk [in his life of Clemens of Alexandria, Engliſh edition, 
p. 53, &c. & Hiftor, Eccleſ. p. 24, &c.] thinks that © allegories 
© aroſe among the Heathens; and that their philoſophers invented 
© them, to render plauſible their fables, or ancient hiſtories of their 
© gods; which, underſtood literally, appeared to be very groſs and 
© ridiculous: and that, when the Jews got acquainted with the 
© Greeks, they admired and copied after their method of explaining 
< religion ;. and made uſe of it with reſpect to the Scriptures of the 
© Old Teftament ; which they by this means wretchedly abuſed. 
Clemens of Alexandria [Stromat. l. V. ] intimates that that which 
© chiefly induced him to believe that the Holy Scripture is full 
of allegories is, becauſe the Ægyptians and Grecks were * 
2 : 4 F i 
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< to repreſent the ſecrets of their philoſophy under ſome emblems at 


© fables.” 


7 — 5 


Biſhop Smallbroke ſays, * The other account of the original of _ 


< myſtical interpretations of Scripture in the Chriſtian "church, or 


< at leaſt of the greater progreſs and improvement of it, is that ' 


which was, anciently affigned by Porphyry, and he himſelf” a ce 
« Jebrated allegoriſt. That ' philoſopher Tas cited by Euſebius, H. 


E. I. VI. c. 19.] aſſerts, that Origen was converſant in 7 1 | 
* 


«© ings of Cherzmon the floic {who explained the Egyptian 
< hieroglyphics] ; and of Cornutus ſa ſtoic too, who adapted the 
Greek mythology to the knowledge of nature]; from whomh 

learned the art of allegorizing the Scripture, agreeably tg the cuſton 

< of the Greeks in explaining their 5 And to theſe he 
might have added the names of Plato, Numentus the Pythagotean 

and ſeyeral other myſtical writers, whom Origen ſeemed to have 
< ſtudied much on this year occaſion. This is in ſome meafure 
« confeſſed, by Jerome ¶ Epiſt. ad Magnum, when He tells us, 4 

cc Origen, in ten books of Stromata, confirmed all the doctriges 


« of our religion, out of Plato, Ariſtotle, Numenius, and Ser- 


« nutus.” And, indeed, moſt of theſe writers, with others Gf 3 
< like nature, are mentioned in Origen's commentaries, and in his 
< treatiſe againſt Celſus, as authors that he was intimately acquai 

with, and who may, therefore, be ſuppoſed to hae had; ſome 
© influence on his myſtical 'expoſitions of Scripture, which hear 
© ſome reſemblance to, thoſe that were uſed by themſelves. ” It ig 
very obvious that Origen indulged Platonic notions to an exceflive 


© degree, Cornutus and fome other.explainers of the Greek mytho. 
gy (out of great numbers of 'ancient authors on that ſubjeR - 


©lo 
© which have entirely periſhed) are extant at this day, And theſe 
© ſcem in ſeveral reſpects to have been imitated by Origen, in his 
application of their art of myſtical 5 to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures themſelves. So that it is 8 means improbable, 
< that Origen copied after both Jewiſh and Gentile writers, of che 
myſtical kind, in N the Scriptures. And no wonder 


* 


that there was ſuch a coincidence of the two aſigned originals of the 
myſtical expoſition of Scripture in à perſon who, by his valt (but 
irregular) wit, was peculiarly ſuited to the nature of myſtical ex- 
poſitions ; and, by his uncommon learning, knew ſo well how 
to ſupport the moſt lively, though frequently i- grounded, imagi- 
© nations. © And it need not be here obſerved that the example of ſa 
oO PO NE Origen, was imitated much by many of the 
oh | CE Leda 
© Origen's fondneſs for myſtical interpretations led bim ſometimes 
© to 9 of the literal ſenſe of ſcripture in à very degrading man- 
© ner, and with too great contempt. But he did not abſolutely 
deny the reality of the literal ſeats, though he gave the preference 
« tothe mylligh*- Na kes © 
ſtan, vol. I. p. 93, &c. Glaff Phil. facra, p. 25 
ſometimes plead for a threefold ſenſe of Scripture; 
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Origen did 
nd fo did Jerome, 


Nay, Auguſtin pleaded for a * ſenſe of $eripture, * Glaffii, 
| 1 3 , £ 


1 


See Biſhop Smallbroke's "41 to Mr, Wol- 
5 


hilolog. 
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WB ESSAY conrtuning” 5 
Philolog. J. II. p. 255, 256. 270. J. Theſe manifold ſenſes tended tq 
confound the underſtandings. of the common people, made them doubt 
whethet the Scriptures had 5 xed and certain meaning at all, and 

fferent about finding out and retaining 


made them more cold and indiffere 

the one true ſenſe; which alone deſerves any regard. 
The two moſt learned and celebrated fathers, who imitated Ori- 
gen, and ran into the my ice. interpretation of Scripture, were 
erome and Auguſtin. But what their ſentiments of this mated 
of interpretation were, in their more judicious and riper years, will 
plainly appear from what, follows. Biſhop Patrick, in the pre- 
face to his Paraphraſe on, the Pap ſays, I have forborne a great 


: 


© many myſtical and allegorical ſenſes" of the words, and rather ad- 
© hered to the literal meaning, though accounted trivial and vulgar 
* by many. men, who had rather indulge. to their own fancies, . 
© than be at the pains of making a diligent inquiry after the truth, 
© Far, whatſoeyer is pretended, it is not the eaſineſs and meanneſg 
© of the literal ſenſe, which hath made it to be deſpiſed, and been 

© the cauſe of allegorizing the Scriptures, but the great difficulty 
© and labour that is required..to the finging of it out in many 
© places. St. Jerome and St. Auguſtin confels as much, who ſpent 


© their younger years in myſtical interpretations, as more ealy 
© ſtudies; but, when they grew old, applied themſelves to hiſto- 
© rical- explanations ; which St. Jerome (in his preface to the pro- 
© phet Obadiah) confeſſes he did not underſtand, when he wrote 
© upon that book in his youth; and, in plain terms, ingenuouſly 
c acknowledges thoſe, m Mica interpretations were the work pue - 
Tat ent, of his childiſh wit: at which he bluſhed and hanged 
- down. his head, even when others cried them up to the ſkies, 
But the hiſtorical explications (which he then ſet out) were the 

© work mature ſeneciutis, of his mature age; when he had at leaſt 
© profited thus far, as to know, with Socrates, that he was gn; 
© rant, In ſhort; he begins that preface with the words of the 
| © apoltle, When was a child, I ſpoke as a child, I underſtood as 
© a Child, I thought as a child; but, when I became a man, I put 
© away. childiſh; things; Eons th this would excuſe him for inter- 


nen e 


"© St. Auſtin acknowledges as much in his firſt vol, of retracta; 
© tions, chap. 1 7 3; which I will not tranſcribe, but only ſet down 
© the words of Martin Bucer, one of the firſt reformers, upon the 
c ſixth of St. Matthew, where he ſays, © That it would be worth 4 
« great deal to the church, if, forſakiieg allegories, and other fri- 
« yolous devices, which are not only empty, but derogate very 
te much from the majeſty of the doctrine of Chriſt, we would all, 
« ſimply and Jober! y proſecute that which our Lord intended to 


$ i Ap us. ; 2 + IE, DNS s r 
What Arnobius has ſaid, concerning the uncertainty and mall 
authority of the allegorical interpretations of the pagan mythology, 
will hold as ſtrongly againft the allegorical interpretation of Scrip- 
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ture. © But whence is it evident to you, when you explain theſe * 
© allegories, that, in 28 interpretations of them, you have the ſame 
« ſentiments, that writers of hiſtory, relating to them, had 

© in their own thoughts, and which they did not expreſs in the 
words ſuitable to their proper ſenſe, but to figurative ſignifications ? 
Another myſtical writer may fancy a more probable and in- 
genius ſenſe than yourſelves. _ A third may diſcover another 
meaning. And a fourth, a different one from all three. And, 
according to the qualifications of the ſeveral interpreters, eyery 
thing may be explained, with an infinite number of pretended ex! 
© poſitions. For, when all allegories are taken from things dark 
and concealed, and do not aim at any certain end, who can im- 

0 
c 
c 
. 
o 
. 


* 


moveably fix one's opinion of the thing itſelf, which is treated of ? 
Every one is at liberty to affirm his own conjectures to have been 
originally deſigned. . And, if this be the caſe of allegories, how 
can you draw any thing certain from what is in itſel uncertain; 7 
and aſſign to it any one *unalterable ſignification, when an infinite 
variety of expoſitions may be equally drawn from it ?? [ Vid. Arnob. 

ady. gent. lib. V. p. 181. edit, Lugdun. Bat]. T. 
Maimonides 7 Nevoch. p. 473. Baſ. 1629.] gives us the 

opinion of the Jewiſh rabbies concerning allegorical. interpretations © 

of Scripture. , © Our rabbies are wont, as it is well known to q 

© that are acquainted with their uſual” practice, to be mightily de- 

© lighted with allegories, and to uſe them frequently; not that they. 

© are of opinion that the ailegotical interpretation is the true ſenſe of 

« Scripture; but that it has ſomewhat ænigmatical in it, that is plea- 

© ſant and entertaining.“ [See Biſhop Smallbroke's anſwer to Mr. 
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Woolſton, vol. I. p. 121, &c. J. 99 
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. THE Cocceians, which are a, numerous party in Holland, cn- 
tend for a myſtical interpretation, of every part of ſcripture. And | 
many of our divines have too much given into Car Even the 
learned and judicious Dr, Clarke has given double ſenſes of ſeveral 
aflages in the four goſpels. I will mention an inſtance; or two. 
Ma xx. I, &c. He contends for the double ſenſe of the parable, 
of the labourers, who. were hired into the vineyard at different hours 
of the day, who all at laſt received equal wages. Which is juſt _ 
and true, when applied to the Gentiles, who were admitted to the _ 
privileges of the profeſled. people of God, many ages after the Jewsz 
and yet were ſet upon a level with them, as to the privileges of the 
Meſſiah's kingdom. But it does not ſeem, by any. means, juſt, 
when applied to men who repent at different parts of life. => 4x4) 
if one man keep the commandments of God for twenty or thirty  _ 
years; and another keep them, with, the ſame care and diligence, ' | 
only for the laſt ten years of his life; this man cannot be intitled 
to an equal reward with the former; neither will God at laſt make 
them equal, For he will unto every man exactly according 
oo, is | to 
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to their deeds. Again; this parable is not to be applied to men 


ſtopped, and every mind fully fatisfied, by the reaſonableneſs of the 
ans procedings ip tine 6a 75 I r + ow we S 


"Ir. 


refling two ſenſes of the fame paſſag ng for both of 
tein T to de Halle 


ſtle had procured in his own favour, written, with 


which were engraven, by the finger of God, the ten commandments, 
a ſummary or principal part of the law of Moſes, But he E 
— Corinthians by his miniſtry; written, not with ink, but by the 
4 ſpirit of God, who illuminated the apoſtle with the plan of the 
golſpel-revelation, and enabled him to work miracles, as a proof of 
his divine miffion. —Theſe things led St. Paul to call the laws of 
Moſes, “ the letter;*” and the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
«the ſpirit.““ And he declares, Far though, without inſpiration and 
miracles, the apoſtles could not have been ſufficient of themſelves ta 
> Have found out the goſpel, or to have ſpread it as they did; though 
Gey could neyer have thought of ſuch a thing of themſelves ; yet 
55 r ſufficiency was of God, who made them able minifters of the 
New Teftament, or covenant; © not of the letter, or law of Moſes; 
& but of the \ 2 or gol of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, “For the 
& letter killeth; the law of Moſes condemneth all offenders to death, 
5 without mercy. “ But the ſpirit giveth life; the goſpel promiſes 
immortal life to all ſincere penitents, and habitually holy perſons, 
— tres + andid9 
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Now, tho b this appears be, the juſt interpretation of that 
text, and exact ly agrees ble. 7 . Locke ſecond note on ver, & 


and to 25 Fav on ver, 9 a 99.0 u.. 1 on ver. 6. runs thus, 
« [Not of letter, but of the. n= expreſſing. himſelf, as/he 

00 here, 8 80 Paul may be 5 TE 5 E. Io 2 New 
cc 4 T. ſtament, or covénant, Was 0 urely, forth 
« 4 0 Au, Fe or ache bp 111 8 2 miniſter of the & 


£4 Ee 1a * 
cc viz, by: letter 97 the a e bi foi irit of nl * And! in ms | 
« we find St. Paul truly-a-minif : ſpicit of the law, eſpecially 


« in his epiſtle to the 1 Where 1 ſhews What 2 en | 


« ſenſe ran | through, the Moſaical inſtitution and writings.” 

Now from hence it appears that Mr. Locke was | opinion, that ' 
the law of Mo I bebte the the; literal ſenſe, had a ſpit meaning 
which could not be diſcerned without inſpixation. Whereas, by 
« the letter, 15 not meant the letter of the law of Moſes, or of the 
goſpel of Chriſt; nor by © the ſpixit,”: the ſpizit. of the law, on the 
ſpiritual meaning, either of the Jaw or the goipel.; But, by <thelet- 
« ter,” we nt the Moſaic conſtitution, or the law of Moſes; a 
ſummary of which was originally written upon two . of 1 
And, by cc he 3 7 is meant the > goſpel; ; which was © 
vealed and confirmed by the ſpirit. And what St. Pa 
ſaying led him to make = of theſe terms. 8 

Mr, Locke has again had recourſe.to a double fenſe of g_ 
in the allegory; Gal. i IV. 21 &c. which Mall be conſidered hereaften 

Ido not mention ſuch inſtances, from Dr. Clarke or Mr. Locke, 
from any diſlike I have to thoſe. two excellent perſons, who&, names = 
and memories I very highly reverence. ut, when ſuch great names 
can be alledged to patranize What is apprehended to be wrong, ap 
zeverence for their names and memories thould: hinder WR * 
e bag OO we e BY! ue Auers 5 g | 
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THERE axe ſeveral ſorts of perſons, 2 r err 
double ſenſes, and glad to have the truth. and authority. of * 
etui and confirmed. | 

1.) All myſtical divines and enthuſiaſts plead. for double, or mas 
nifold, ſenſes of the holy Scripture and greatly delight. in texts 
that are more difficult, and conſequently more flexible; 
can more eaſily bend ſuch texts to their humours/or fancies, incli- 
nations or wiſhes; and prove, or eſtabliſh, doctrines by them 
which could otherwiſe never he proved, or eſtabliſned. 

Of the ancient cant, we have a remarkable example i in the ac» 
count which Irenæus gives, of the | Valentinian : heretics, | and 
their ons; who alſo informs us of the art, as well as the ſub 
5 E of their cant * I, 0. 1.J. He 1 us, they applied the 
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7 cen ee et Bern them And this thoſe” Heretics 13 | 
e Sie Tele eek be jak . 
rds bore the ſenſe whic X | | 
This Irenzus compares to the pride of one who Kuta dic. 
£ ſolve the comely picture of a king, ade, in 5 A . 
4 of the ſame ſtrings of bügles, — * * — P ſhould nk 
Cfavonred" dog or fox; and, = (a n change, r. 1 = 
Ka ohne oo BY 55 7521 155 5 j ws) and fooliſh, 
« — eq Lee the n deliver their fables 
and errors in the words, phraſes, and parables of Seripture. 
< I aer as he fays again 1 5 56. Jh 18 like theirs, who ſhould | 
| © inkeany objec Fools hen tar eee 
> ng ate 1 —. Ku 8 107 in one, who repreſents fe rcules, 
. 580 erb rus, in fuch erſes 45 he ors 
© as fent by Euriſtheus ox = Odyfley 1 Ne 
endes NN CR , , fender Reit hes Viet 
Hes E. e e or the rap Vs our Lord Jeſus Choi 25 
il. the ſame kind o 
2 „ AN 89 050 yas! 8 9 "an age George Fox and 
e ee e 8 eſt of the Writers K the New | 
others have made St. Paul, * 7 2 r 0 4 e e hay 
Odo rr re pakers, And by't of e + riſtotle may be 
taught in the words of 3 þ 5 "yy religion of the Jews thay | 
Ti 3 © hen eee abuſe of Scripture, as £ 
© ſerious Chriſtian 7 Nac e 5 . ac [See Dr. TJ 
fery's Collections © 55 ag + 5 aaa 
Fug 1 N 5 dh. Seen for grea of 8 1 y Feen ol 
„ ee as hence they could- infer the obſcurity 
6 ah paris it 6 ** of wax,” that might be 
turned any way: and unſenſed letters, which th bn 33 | 
e e bao Boer rnd "Sec Ae Tillctfon's Rule of | 
— * — 11. 8 2 K an "Glaſfit Phitog, facr. lib. II. 
_ H b would . the neceſſity of a living, viſible, 
* 254 © fc rſies; and that the Scriptures” ſhould be 
taken 1 Pabono the common people, who are incapable 
thi . 
. 3 err re 
— ore "ſil? . ak 4 of the keys, the infallibility of the 
o_ 2 fi Ty tiati communion 1n one kind, auri- 
—_ 8 Fa 5 — unde dee &c. &c. ¶ Vid. Spanhem. 
Con on, 7 * | 
Chamier. contract. lib. XVI. c. 5 HE 5 1 W ny 0 4 
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Scripture, with the anſwers of the Proteſtants, may conſult Span- A 


heim's Chaniier: contract. p. 237, &c. 9 AS 
© (3-) The Jews are highly delighted with manifold ſenſes of Serip- 
ture. There has, indeed, been among them a ſect, called Karaites, 
who were for a literal and juſt interpretation of Scripture. But chat 
has ever been an unpopular ſect, and hated by the Rabbies, and by 


the Jews in general. 


The Rabbies (as has been already obſerved) aſſert & that * 


& 


— 


« Scripture has ſeyenty-two faces,” And'the Rabbies are the po- | 


pular, learned men among the Jews, who are had in the higheſt * 


eſteem and veneration. The Jews, therefore, cannot but be pleaſed 


to ſee Chriſtians imitating their Rabbies: Aud, indeed; I Know of 


nothing that could ſo effectually cover the Jews from the attacks of 
double interpretations. For a Jew might argue thus with à Chriſtian, 
who allows double ſenſes. Suppoſe your Meſſiah has come, and 
<« fulfilled the prophecies in one ſenſe; the Mefſfiah, whom we exe 


ce pect, may come, and fulfill thoſe very prophecies in another ſenſe. 
« And why may not we, Jews, take the ſenſe of the prophecies - 


« which we like beſt; as well as you, *Chriſtians; take the ſenſe of 


< them which you like beſt, eſpecially as you yourſelves allow that 


c the prophecies are fairly capable of more ſenſes than one? 
I do not know what ſolid reply ſuch a Chriſtian could make to 


a Jew, who ſhould argue in that manner, Nay, if another Mean | 


ſhould come, and anſwer the preſent opinion and expectation of 
moſt of the Jews; yet ſuch,” as would not receive him, might argue 
in the ſame way for the coming of another: and ſo on-without end. 


4-) The enemies of revelation are glad to ſee Chriſtians piead- 


ing for double ſenſes; becauſe it affords the greateſt advantage to 
them and their cauſe, © What à poor figure would Mr,-Collins's 


two books make, if the prophecies were interpreted in their ones | 


true, and proper ſignification; and all cn rm double, ſenſes of 
them were denied, and rejected by Chriftians* What indecent 
rhodomontade would Mr. W | | | 

racles appear to be, if you take away the myſtical, - allegorical inter- 
pretations, and explain them in their Juſt and"literal* meaning! 
Whenever the author of “ Chriſtianity às old as the creation is 
pinched with the reaſonableneſs of the literal Tenſe of Seripture, he 
has recourſe to a myſtical, allegorical interpretation; and then, to ſup- 
port that, he, in a very ridiculous manner, cries out, The letter 
« killeth, but the ſpirit giveth life.“ The author of © Chriſtianity 
not founded in argument' would preſently be ſtruck dumb, if 


you denied double ſenſes ; and would not allow him to fix his own 
fanciful, and even contradictory, interpretations” upon texts of 


Scripture at his pleaſure. And all the little dealers in infidelity fly 
to this refuge, when the one, true, ſenſe of Scripture is ſo apparently 
reaſonable and excellent, that they have nothing to objecł againſt it. 
Confidering theſe things, methinks it is high time for Chriſtians 
in general to de upon their guard, and not give way to double in- 
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terpretations; which would gratify their enemies, and render it moe 
difficult to defend the hriftian — yy "0 i 
Mords, without a fixed meaning, convey no doctrine; and in 
effect contain no revelation at all. Antecedent to one's opening the 
Bible, if one was told that it was a revelation from God, one woul; 
expect that the doctrines eſſential to ſalvation ſhould be expreſſed 
clearly; becauſe men are concerned to underſtand and believe them: 
chat the rules of practice, or the precepts of an holy life, ſhould 
have a ſingle and determinate meaning; becauſe men are concerned 
to underſtand and practiſe them, Por, if their ſenſe were dubious, 
the practice formed upon them could not be ſteady and uniform. 
The promiſes ſhould be clear and expreſs; becauſe they are to in 
/ fluence men as motives to obedience; and the threatenings ſhould 
be intelligible, and their meaning fixed, becauſe they are to deter 
men from ſin and diſobedience, The rules of divine worſhip ought 
to be expreſs and determinate, and the language of our worſhip clear 
and intelligible; otherwiſe, we might as well worſhip in an un- 
known tongue. For all divine worſhip ought to be entirely in ſub- 
ordination to moral virtue, or true - holineſs. And it cannot in- 
fluende God in our favour, unleſs it influence us to an holy temper 
and life. But what has no certain meaning cannot be expected to 
edify us, or to have any good and proper influence upon us.— The 
ſacred hiſtory ſhould be plain and intelligible; becauſe it relates the 
moſt intereſting events, events of public concern, and great im- 
pon e mankinßd 2 oo 1 405: 5 5 pe 
Me juſtly condemn the anſwers of the Heathen oracles, as riddles, / 
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dark and obſcure, vague and indeterminate, capable of being t ney 
many ways, without certainly knowing which ſenſe was interded, 
or in What way they are to be underſtood, But divine prophecies 

i 


mould be intelligible, and have one determinate meaning; that it 
may be known when and how they are accompliſhed.— We admire 
It as an excellence in Homer, and other celebrated writers of anti- 
quity, that their meaning is expreſſed clearly; and may not we ex- 
— God ſpeaks to men, that his meaning ſhould be expreſſed 
in as clear and determinate a'manner ?' | ng, 
In one word, if the Scriptures are not to be interpreted, like the 
beſt ancient authors, in their one, true, and genuine meaning, the 
common people will be led to doubt, whether or no the Scriptures 
have any certain meaning at all. Tbey will be for ever at a loſs 
what to believe, and what to practiſe, upon what to ground their 
comfort here, and their hope of everlaſting ſalvation hereafter. 
By all that has been ſaid, I would not be underſtood to intimate, 
that all texts are to be interpreted alike. No! general expreſſions 
muſt contain a number of particulars under them ; though parti- 
cular expreſſions muſt be confined and limited to particular caſes. 
All texts are not to be interpreted in the literal ſenſe; nor all texts in 
the allegorical or figurative ſenſe. What I contend for is, that 
every text has only one meaning; which when we have. found, we 
need enquire no further. Literal paſſages ought. to be interpreted 
literally; figurative paſſages, figuratively, Hiſtorical narrations are 
99 | [7 to 
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to be underſtood hiſtorically : and allegorical paſſages ought to be 
interpreted allegorically. In parables, the fact is nothing, but as it 
illuſtrates, or inculcates, the moral, or application. In figurative, 
or allegorical, paſſages, the thing alluded to, in the figure, or alle- 
gory, is only to enſiven or illuſtrate what is ſaid. And he weuld 
act as unreaſonable a part, who would interpret figurative expreflions 
literally; as he, who would interpret literal expreſſions figuratively. 
The obvious and grammatical, or the rhetorical and figurative, 
ſenſe of the words, the time and place, the character and ſituation 
of the ſpeaker or writer, and the relation which any paſſage has to 
his main ww or to on 283 will, in 1 an 
interpreter eaſily to diſtinguiſh hiſtory from parable or all . 
and 1 bro — from ſuch as are myſtical or fs. | 
And the judgement of a true'critic, or faithful interpreter of holy 
Scripture, will very much appear therein. But fancy and imagi- 
nation are boundlets; and no rules nor limits can be ſet to them. 1 
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THE prophecies have been thought to favour double ſenſes the 
moſt of any part of holy Scripture. But, perhaps, upon exami- 
nation, they do not really require or admit of ſuch an interpretation. 
Dr. Sykes [in his Connection between natural and revealed Re- 
ligion] has a whole chapter, to ſnew that the ancient prophecies 
contained only one ſingle ſenſe. And that chapter I would recom- 
mend to the reader's peruſal. 7, ee un Baba 
Some particular paſſages I would now conſider. 

(1.) If the ſecond and ſixteenth Pſalms can be ſhewn quite 

throughout to agree to king David; then they ought to be inter- 
preted of him. But if (as * judicious perſons have thought) 
there be in them ſome expreſſions, which are not applicable to ki 
David, then they ſhould be interpreted wholly concerning the M 
ſiah; to whom they do in every part very well agree. 2 

(2.) The ſeventy- ſecond Pſalm has generally been applied to king 
Solomon, but ſome have thought that it was a propheey of the 
Meſſiah; and that there are, in it, paſſages which were not appli- 
cable to king Solomon. If ſo; then I apprehend the Pſalm ought 
not to be applied to him at all. For, if the interpretation will not 
go through, that very circumſtance ſeems to be a plain proof that 
the interpreter ha- ſet out wrong. Some af the ancient Jews were 
of opinion, that ſeveral things, in this Palm, belong more properly 
to the Meſſiah than to Solomon. And Theodoret, in his inter- 
pretation, ſuppoſes that king David, in this Pſalm, fres- of 
nothing elſe but the Meſſiah; and that he: hath no reſpect to Solo- 
mon. The paſſages, which could not belong to king Solomon 
and his ſubjects, are ſuch as theſe, ver. 5. They ſhali fear ham, 
as long as the ſun and moon endure, throughout all generations.“ 
Ver, 7. * In his days ſhall the righteous flouriſh; and abundance 
of peace, ſo long as the moon endures.” Ver. 11. Vea all 
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4 Kings ſhall bow down before him, all nations ſhall-ſerve him. 
Ver. 17. „His name ſhall endure for ever; his name ſhall be con- 
< tinued, as long as the ſun; and men ſhall be bleſſed in him 


_ * All nations Thall call him blefled, ? an Doo phe eat 
A s to the paſſages, which have been thought inconſiſtent with the 
Pfalm's being a. prophecy. of the Meſſiah, „ Ver. I. He is called 
fa King, and the king's ſon” ]. But was not our Lord a king 8) 
and the ſon of him, who is King of kings, and Lord of lords? 
Or, by «the king,” ſome may underſtand. David himſelf; and, by 
“ the king's ſon,” his great deſeendent, the Mefhahs ,[See Matth. ii. 
x; and xxii. 42. Mark xi. 10. Though the Chaldee interpretetly 
e the king! to be Chriſt. And ſeveral, that interpret the Pſalm of 
Solomon, ſuppoſe that he is called both «the king? and & the king's 
_ « ſon?” Ver: 15. Prayer, alſo, ſhall be made for him continually 
te and daily ſhall he be praiſed.” The former part of this verſe has 
been thought to be an objection againſt interpreting the pfalm of 
the Meſſiah. Some, indeed, have underſtood it of praying before, 
or to, him. But is not prayer made for him continually; when 
his diſciples daily pray, (Thy kingdom come.“ May the king- 
dom of the Meſſiah be ſet up, here it is not; and have more in- 
ce fluence, where it is already ſet up! Is not this praying for the 
Meſſiah ? or for the enlargement and ſucceſs of his kingdom; 
which is, in this pſalm, fo beautifully deſeribed, as a kingdom of 
truth and righteouſneſs ? The latter part of the verſe [& daily ſhall 


« he be praiſ ] is moſt applicable to tl Meſſiah, our lefled JE 


Lord and Saviour: And I do not ſee any thing in that pſalm, but 
what exactly ſuits his great and glorious character. 
(3.) The famous prophecy, Iſai. vii. 14. quoted by St, Matthew 
ch. i. 22, 23-}; has been thought to contain a double ſenſe. Or 
elſe, St. Matthew's application of it (as it is ſuppoſed) cannot b 
vindicated: It has been ſaid, & that Iſaiah ſpoke the words; not of 
« the Meſſiah, but of his own child; whoſe birth of a young 
& woman was given as a ſign, that Jeruſalem ſhould be delivered, 
&* before the child ſhould be able to ſpeak plain. The prophecy, 
* then, being literally fulfilled in the prophet's days, it is forced 
« and unnatural to fix a figurative, which is another, interpretation, 
« upon the text.“ £3 £5 CC „ 
But this objection will appear to have no foundation, when it is 
conſidered that the prophecy was originally and literally intended for 
our Saviour's miraculous birth; and literally accompliſhed in that 
remarkable event: and that there are in reality two predictions. or 
prophecies delivered in that chapter; viz. one concerning “ the 
& houſe of David,” which ſhould not be then deſtroyed (as king 
Ahaz and his people were afraid); but continue till the Meſſiah 
came, who ſhould: be born of a virgin. And the other prophecy 
was, that king Ahaz's two enemies ſhould, in a few. years, he de- 
ſtroyed; and unable to moleſt him, or his kingdom, any more. 
Ahaz, king of Judah, was then in the utmoſt diſtraction at the 
invaſion which threatened Jeruſalem, his capital city, from the two 
%%% b | | neiggiibouring 
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neighbouring and confederate Kings of Syria and Iſrael. To com- 
fort him in this conjuncture, Iſaiah is ſent of God, with a meſſage 
to king Ahaz, to let him know that their counſels and attempts 
ſhould prove ineffectu lll. 
IIai. viii, 18. The prophet himſelf informs us, & Behold Ig and 
ec the children, whom the Lord hath given me, are for ſigns and 
« for wonders in Iſrael; from the Lord of hoſts, who dwelleth in 
= mount Zion.“ And: accordingly he is ordered [Ital. vii, 3.1 
<« to go and meet king Ahaz in ſuch a place; and to take with him 
« Shear-jaſhub, his ſon.” And, when the prophet came up ta the 
king, carrying his little boy in his arms, or leading him in his hand, 
for a ſign, as God had commanded him, he found the king and 
his nobles viewing the walls of the city under the utmoſt dejection. 
xc For his heart was moved, and the heart of his people, at the 
rumour of the confederacy, “ as the trees of the wood are moved 
cc with the wind, [Ver. 2. J. And the prophet would have com- 
forted them with the divine meſſage which he brought. To that 
end, he compared the two hoſtile: kings to two firebrands, who 
ſhould ſmoke, but never burn; and foretold the ſpeedy fate of their 
kingdoms. But king Ahaz and his nohles ſeem to have paid lit- 
tle regard to the divine meſſage. Then the prophet: ſpoke again 
to the king, and offered him the choice of any ſign, in the depth 
beneath, or in the height above. But king Ahas, in à ſullen hu- 
mour, refuſed to aſk any ſign. And he and his counſellors deſpiſed 
the prophet, and diſtruſted God, Since then king Ahaz himſelf 
refuſed to aſk any ſign, and the houſe of David was ſo greatly moved 
and affected, God, by the prophet, ſaid, © Hear ye now, O houſe 
„of David, I: will give you a ſign, © Behold, a virgin ſhall con- 
<« ceive, and bear a fon; and ſhall call his name Immanuel, that is, 
© God with us. The line of David, therefore, ſhall not be cut of 
till this remarkable event happen, and the Meſſiah be born, in. a 
« miraculous manner, and of a pure virgin, "SS 
Now this is a literal prediction, and was exactly accompliſhed, © 
ſome hundred years after, in the perſon of our bleſſed Lord; the 
only. perſon, to whom ſuch. a prophecy can be literally applied. 
2 thts prophecy is addreſſed, in the plural number, to the houſe. 
of Davi 9 Et. 1 | „ YET 
The following is a diſtinct prophecy, addreſſed to king Ahaz, in 
the ſingular number; and has a particular regard to him and to 
his danger at that time. The prophet Iſaiah, pointing (moſt pro» 
pably) to his ſony Shear-jathub, whom God had commanded him 
to bring along with him, and conſtituted a ſign unto Iſrael point. 
ing (I fay) to his own fon, who was preſent, though very young, 
he ſaid, “ Butter and honey ſhall he eat; that he may know to-re- 
< fuſe the evil, and chooſe the good: [that is, this child ſhall partake 
* of the peace and undiſturbed plenty of the land;. Surely; before 
this child [Wan +hanachar] ſhall know how to refuſe. evil, and 
< chooſe what is good, the land, which thou, O Ahaz, abhorreſt, 
* ſhall be forſaken of both her king-, In other words, a year or 
” two's time ſhall deliver you from all your fears”, 
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__ - Here then are two diſtin@ promiſes" or / prophecies: . Both of 
them literal ; and both of them in due time literally accompliſhed. 
To ſhew that the prophet's own fon was, mat probably, in the 
| Iatter prophecy, intended and pointed at; let it be obſerved, (.) 
That here is the He emphatic, or demonſtrative, prefixed to the 
word Nachar: and it is faid {Hanachar, This child]. (2.) As 
much muſt be ſuppoſed, in the interpretation of other paſſages of 
Scripture, as that of the prophet's laying his hand upon his fon, or 
pointing to him; or ſhewing, by ſome action at the time of ſpeak- 
ing, that he meant his own ſon. So, when our bleſſed Lord de- 
clared © that one of his own diſciples would betray, him; Peter 
beckoned to John, to aſk who it was? Then John, leaning near 
the boſom of Jeſus, and ſpeaking ſoftly to him, faid, «& 7 
* which of us is it?“ Jeſus replied, ſoftly and fo as St. John alone 
_ hear, He it is, to whom I ſhall give the ſop, when I have 
& dipped it. And preſently, dipping the ſop, he gave it openly to 
Judas Iſcariot, the ſon of Simon ¶ John xiii. 21, &c. J. So again; 
when our Lord had driven the buyers and ſellers out of the temple, 
and cleanſed that holy place, the Jews were difpleaſed, and fig | 
What ſign do you ſhew, that you do theſe things? What proof 
« do you give of a prophetic, or extraordinary, miſſion; that you 
& take upon you to do ſuch extraordinary things?“ By way of 
anſwer, our Lord is commonly and juſtly ſup oſed to have pointed 
to his own body; or to have laid his — in a ſolemn manner upon 
his breaſt, to intimate that he was ſpeaking of his own body; though, 
in alluſion to the temple, which he had juſt cleanſed, he calls it this 
temple ;—ulſing ſuch an action (I fay) our Lord anſwered, De- 
& ſtory this temple; and, in three days, I will raiſe it up again.“ 
{John ii. 13, &c. J. (3.) Unleſs you ſuppoſe that Ifajah laid his 
d upon his own little ſon, or pointed to him, when he ſpoke to 
the king, the divine order for taking his ſon along with him ['ver, 
J, will have no meaning; but be an idle and ſuperfluous circum- 
e in the hiſtory of theſe remarkable prophecies. 8 
After I had fixed upon this interpretation of the two prophecies, 
Iſai. vii. 14, &c. I found that Biſhop Chandler had mentioned it, 
and faid ſome very proper things in ſupport of it. And [in his De- 
fence of Chriſtianity, p. 329.] he hath this marginal note. Since 
« [writ this, I find the moſt learned Archbiſhop Uſher, in his an- 
& nal [A. M. 3262] to be in the fame opinion; viz. that the pro- 
< phet ſpoke of two children. And, when he paſſed from Emanuel 
to Shear-jaſhub, he demonſtrated him with his finger. Malvenda, 
* alſo an interpreter of the firſt rank, applies what Iſaiah has faid 
ver. 15, 26.] to Shear-jaſhub.” 3 * 
-. Biſhop Chandler goes on in the following manner: * The original 
4 word Alma, as learned men have proved, ſignifies conſtantly a 
© virgin untainted by man s. The Greek tranſlators before Chriſt, - 
* Alma, non ſolum puella, del virgo, fed cum kæirdet virgo abſcondita dicitur & 
4 ſeereta, quæ nunquam virorum patuerit aſpectidus; ſed: magna parentum diligentia 
cuſtoudita fuerit. Lingua quoque unica, que de Hebrzorum fontibus emaiare dicitury - 
„ proprie virgo alma avpc}iatur.” { Hijeron. comments in Iſ. lib, III. c. 7+ F. Simon's 
Critical Hiſt. of the New Feſtament, Part II. P. 43 | « win 
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« who were not inter in the e „ and who knew better 
« the ſignification of Hebrew) words ew fince their laſt 
& « diſperhon, render alma ſo in this ee Jap And the prophet muſt diſ- 

point his hearers exceedingly; after ſo pompous an introducti =o 


« 41 ſo important a name, to mean no more at laſt, a virgin's 
« conceiving, than that a woman ſhould 5 ar child. 
« What | doth Thich Abaz a miracle in the heavens, or of 


« the grave?” And, Wan le ſcems to tell them that Go ** hi 
c 6wn motion, would do a greater work than they could” ES 
« he ſink to a ſigh, that nature produces every day , Is that to 
« called a wonder (an uncommon, furprizing, ſupernatural event 
« which happens conftantly, by the ordinary laws of ee 
« How little deth fuch à bitth come up to the ſdlemn preparation, 
« which Iſaiah uſes, to raiſe their expectation of ſome great mat 5 
« ter? Hear y © houſe of David ;—bebold the 25 7 5 
« give you a gn, worthy'of himfelf. is it? © 
« a young married woe ſhall be with whe Ns — Their Fa 
« would not have laſted to have heard him out. They muſt have 
« thought that he came to inſult their miſery, rather than to comy 
« fort them under it, 
« From confidering, therefore, the otcaficn ati a mpg ez 
« of the meſſage, the weight and the force of the words in Sri 
« it was delivered, they and we ought to underſtand that the birth 
« here foretold did not relate to an ordinary child. St. Matthew, 
« after Jeſus was ſo born of à virgin, had good reaſon fot writing, 
« that then this [remarkable e] pop 5 of Iſaiah was fulfilled.“ 
(4. Some may ſuppoſe that SINE] inſtance of double ſehiſes 
may be. found, Matth. Fr 15. Jeſus fled into Egypt, « until the 
« death of Herod; that it might be fulfilled which Was ſpoken 
the prophet, faying, Out of Egypt have I called my ſon.Y Which 
words are found, Ho: XI. L. but there relate evident y to the nation 
of Iſrael, and are not a prediction of what was to come, butan - 
hiſtorical account of what was paſt long ago. When Tirael. was 
6 a child, then I Toyed him, and «ca 645 my ſon out of Egypt; 
—they enger unto Baalim, and "burned. incenſe to gravet 
© images, &c.” Now, it may be thought by ſome that "clings 
* Salle out of Egypt“ was the myſtical, ſp ſpiricual meanin, 
theſe words, Tbs. 14 by the prophet "Hoſea, or by the "Spit 
God which inſpired bil bag the literal ſenſe referred t to'ths 
RS ur katy IT 
ut, if they are no t. Ma 's quoting 
the words —. make them a e Nor is there an cove 
to think that St. Matthew underſtood them as a prediction. . 
Whoever is acquainted with-the Jewiſh phraſeology, or manner of 
quotation, | knows very well, that they ſometimes dec ared c ſuch 
* ſuch a faying to be fulfilled,” when the words were mere accom- 
modations, or could properly expreſs their meaning. It is true; 
that manner of ſpeaking ſounds oddly in our language. But we mu 
Wes o_ ey did not m_— in 3 and ä _ 
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has. its own idioms, phraſes, and forms of expreſſion. [Sens Dr. 
Sykes” s Eſſay upon the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, p. 200 &c] 

There were four ways, in which the Jews. uſe * or the like 
expreſſion [50 N a prophet's words, ar ſuch and ſuch. texts * 
«Scripture, are fi Wed (1s) „They ſometimes meant by it, 
chat the prediction of a prophet was literally n (20 
That the caſes were E or a ſimilar, event happened ; or that 
there was a remarkable agreement, in ſeveral ee between 
former and later things. (3.) That a general rule, or ſaying, was 
a to a particular caſe. . Juſt, as We ſay, n ſeveral occa- 
ons, © The old proverb is made good,”,Or, < the ol d ſaying is veri⸗ 
tt fied.” (4) he Jews often. uſed ſuch expreſſions, hen they 
meant no more. than <« that the words of oly reds Pip or of 
4 ſome ancient prophet, might be aptly accommodated to the caſe 
« in hand; or were very proper to oy ah Fc eſent 1 py 
Paſlages from Jewiſh ny prope might be to confum . 
And the rule for us to examine any ſuc "0G by is plain and ob- 
vious. Go to the place referred to. Examine, it according to 
© the rules of grammar or rhetoric, and as it ſtands in connection, 
« From thence we may gm its original meaning in, the Old 
* Teſtament, and cafily ſee how it is gory. in the New, Teſta- 

ment.” 

From ſuch an examination it plainly appears, that the words of 
Hoſea, as quoted by St. Matthew, are a mere accommodation; and 
alledged 205 to expreſs the preſent event. And there can be no 


reaſon mentioned why St. Matthew, who was a Jew, might not ex- 


preſs himſelf in their uſual forms. But that need not lead us into 
any difficulty; nor is this paſſage any, proof of a double 1 
Holy Scripture. | The expreſſion had but, one ſenſe in Hoſea; 3 
it has only one ſenſe, as made uſe of, by the evangeliſt St. Matthew, 
(S.) Gur Lord's celebrated prophecy [Matth. xxiv. 1—35.] does 
not relate to the day of judgement ; but to, the deſtruction o Jeru- 
alem; end to that alone. 
The reafon why it has been ſuppoſed, that our Lord is chere 
ſpeaking, at all, of the day of judgement, is what i is ſaid, ver. 27 
I. & that the Gin ſha be darkened, and the moon not give her 
"light, and the ſtars fall from heaven, and the powers of heaven 
« ſhall be ſhaken. Then ſhall appear the fign of the ſon of man 
. in heaven: and then ſhall all the tribes of the earth mourn. 
er And they ſhall ſee the ſon of mam coming in the clouds of heaven 
< with power and 7 glory. And he ſhall ſend his angels with 
4 4 — found of a trumpet; and they ſhall gather, together his 
& — from the four e from one end of heaven to the 
1 A 
8 3 The coming of the ſon of man” does, indeed, very. often Genify 
His comi to ap Judgement of the laſt day. But, by “ the coming 
6 of the is, in ſome texts of Scripture, meant his coming 
to inflict an ris and remarkable judgement, either er | 
45 any his creatures [See on James v. 8. J. his com- 
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& ing, in the clouds of heaven, with power and great glory,” is 
plain alluſion to Dan. vi. 135 14. Which biſhop handler judici- 
ouſly applies to our Saviour's receiving the inveſtiture in his new 
dignity at the hands of God, or the entering upon. the exerciſe of 
his univerſal and, everlaſting kingdom. Clouds are # known 
© ſymbol of heaven, and of divine 9 55 and majeſty. And che 
« aſcribing this ſymbol to one like the ſon of man is a'declaration 
of e the ſupreme magnificence, and authority, Which God ſhall 
© vive that ſon of man, the Meſfiah:“ faith that eminent Jew, 
© Saadiah Gaon? [See Biftiop Chandler's Defence of Chriftjanity, 
p. 128, &e.. Pearſon on the Creed, Art. 7. p. 293. Mr. Lowman 
on Rev. i. 71. Sir Ifaac Newton likewil [in his Chapter of the 
Prophetic Language] ſays, The heavens, and the things therein, 
« ſignify thrones and dignities, —And, riding on the clouds is put 
for reigning over much people. Our Saviour, therefore, in pro- 
phetic language, foretells that all power ſhould De mven unto him, 
both in heaven and upon earth ; and, when deſtruction was coming 
upon his enemies and murtherers, then ſhould all the tribes of the 
land mourn, and ſee evident ſigns of Jeſus's being inveſted with 
great power and glory; Which he would make uſe of, to take ven- 
7 on his enemies, and to deliver his on people out of their 

trees. , ß ˙ Ü q“ 
It may be further bbſerved, that at the laſt judgement the ſtars ſhall | 


not literally fall from heaven, nor the general. conflagration reach 


beyond this globe and its atmoſphere... Dr. Clarke has very well 
paraphraſed ver. 29. “ For, immediately after theſe fatal wars, and 
« the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Romans, the whole Jewiſh . 
« polity, government, laws, and religion, ſhall be-utterly deſtroyed.” 
And Sir Iſaac Newton, in Bis chapter of the prophetic language, 
confirms Dr. Clarke's interpretation. For he ſays, that, in ſacred 


* . 


« prophety, the darkening, ſmiting, or ſetting of the ſun, moon, 


and ſtars,” is put for che ceaſing of a kingdom, or for the defola= 


© tion thereof, proportional to the , darkneſs. Darkening- the ſun, 

* rucning the moon into blood, and falling of the ſtars, for the 

Came, 8 „ n BB A 
Ver. 30, 31. © And then it will become evident, that Jeſus was 

“the true and only Meffiah. And then ſhall all the tribes: of the 
land [of Ifracl] lament and mourn, and be forced to acknow- 
« ledge the power, and glory, and majeſty, of Chriſt, who will ſend 
« forth his apoſtles into the world, who. (as it were with the found 
« of a trumpet) ſhall gather into one body all thoſe that believe and 
« obey his goſpel from all the nations of the earth.” I 
If Dr. Clake had it here, I apprehend that his interpreta- 


tion would have been juſt. ' But he then proceeds to apply the ſame 

paſſages to the day of judgement, noferithitandigy our Saviour's ex- 

preſs declaration, Verily I fay unto you, This generation ſhall not 

« paſs away, till all theſe things are fulfilled.” As if he had faid, © AY, | 

< that goes before relates to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the 

4 deſolation, which is W the nation of the Jews. 11 8 
2 | ne 
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4 no regard, in all that I have hitherto ſaid, to the general judge... | 
/® ment of jnankind at the aſt day; but to events which lee 
come to pals before this Ines ſhall pa away,” ? 
Io take away the force of this argument, ſome have ſuppoſed that 
vd ſignifies not an age, but 'a nation. [See Mr, Joſeph Mede's 
Works: p. 752. Brennii amica diſputat. cum Jud. p- 90, . And 
chat, here, it denotes © the Jewiſh nation, which ſhould not periſh 


till all theſe things were fulfilled.” But yas ſignifies an age, in 


— 


very many Places of the Septuagint. So © one generation“ ſignifies 
« one age.“ Pſal. cix. 13. Eecleſ. i. 4. e Another 
generation“ ſignifies & another age, or c the children that ſhou 

* riſe up after them.“ Deut. xxix. 22. Jud. ii. 10. Pal. xlyii. F 
and Ixxviii. 4. 6. and cii. 18. and cxlv. 4. F rom generation to 
generation“ ſignifies © from age to age. Iſa. li. 8. Lam. yy: 19 


Dan. iv. 34. Joel iii. 20. “ All the generation” ſignifies © all 54 
e men of that age.” Numb. xxxil. 13. Deut. il. 14. © The fourth 
« generation“ nies © the fourth race, or ſueceſſion of men, from 
<« the time'then preſent.” Gen. xv." 16. Job xlii. 16. © The tenth 
generation“ ſignifies © the tenth age, or race of men, from the 
time then ſpoken of.” Deut. xxiii. 3. A thouſand generations 
fignifies „ one thouſand ages. Plal. cv. 8. „ Many enerations” 
ſignifies © many ages,” Pſal. Txt. 6. Ifa. Iviii.: 12. and Ix. 15. Joel 
ki. 2. „ All generations“ ſignifies «, every age,” Plal, xlv. 17. An 

xlix. 11. and Ixxxv. 5. any ee 1. and xc. 1. and , J. and 
Cil. 12. 24. and cvi. 31. and cxix. 90, and cxxxv, 13. and cxlvi. 
10. And © this generation“ ſignifies. & this age,” or © this preſent 
ic race of men.“ Gen, vii. 5 ore ſuch authorities might be col 


o 
34 5.3 


lected from the eee ee EEE on 

Ia the New Teſtament, c a generation“ ſignifies © one age.” 
Matth. i. 17. Luke i. 48, 50. Acts xiii. 36. and xiv. 16. and xy, 
21, Eph. ji. 5. Col. i. 26. And © this generation” ſignifies, © this 


= * 


= 


age.“ Matth. xi. 16. and xii. 41, 42. 45, and xxili. 36. Mark 
vili, 12. 38. Luke vii. 31. and xi. 20, 307 31, 32. 50, 51, and x li. 
25.—More ſuch authorities might be colletted fram the New Teſta, 
ment. Now, why thould not ywis [a generation] be taken in its 
uſual ſignification in this place; eſpecially as, in that ſenſe, it con- 
tains a plain anſwer to the queſtion of the dilciples? But, if it be 
interpreted of the Jewiſh nation, it is no anſwer at all. 
Our Lord had juſt been talking with ſome of his diſciples con- 
cerning the demoliſhing of the buildings of the temple, which were 
ſtrong and magnificent. And they aſked him, „When ſhall theſe 
things be? and what ſhall be the ſign of thy coming, and of. the 
= end of the world??? PWW 
It is poſſible that the diſciples might think that theſe events would 
come to paſs at or near the ſame period of time. But, though they 
might be confuſed in their notions concerning the time, and 
imagine that theſe events would happen together, or very ſoon after 
ons another, our Lord appears to me to haye conſidered them as 
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o queſtions, and to have anſwered them ſeparately and diſtinctly. 
Ven anni he anſwers he firſt queſtion, viz. ee When Far aA 
things be? i. e. When ſhall the temple be deſtroyed, ſo that 
« one ftone ſhall not be left upon another? When ſhall ſuch a 
« deſolation come? To that our Lord anſwers, by ſetting before 
them ſeveral of the ſigns and tokens: of its approach; and by de- 
ſcribing the deſolation itſelf. And then adds, © This generation 
« ſhall not paſs away, till all theſe, things be fulfilled, . Heaven 
« and earth ſhall ſooner paſs away, than any of my words fail of 
« being accompliſhed.” But what anſwer to that queſtion would 
it be to ſay, «© The Jews ſhall continue a diſtinct people down. to 
« the day of 9 to the end of the world?” Or, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mede, „ The nation of the Jews ſhall not periſh 
« till all theſe things be fulfilled ?” What anſwer (I ay) would 
that be to the queſtion put by the diſciples? or how would ſuch 
a declaration connect with the preceding or following context? | 
Ver. 32, &c. Our Saviour. intimates, that ſome of his diſciples 
ſhould live to ſee the figns and. forerunners of that deſolation, 
which was coming upon the Jews. And accordingly he ſays, 
« Now learn a parable from the fig-tree. - When its branch is yet 
* tender, and it putteth forth leaves, 2 know that ſummer 
<« is near. So alſo. ye, when ye ſhall ſee all theſe things, know ye 
ce that it is near, even at the doors. Verily I ſay unto you, "This 
cc generation ſhall not paſs away, till all theſe things be fulfilled, 
" fee and earth ſhall paſs away; but my words ſhall not paſs 
Now, what connection has the Jews continuing a diſtin people 
throughout all ages. with the ſigns and forerunners of that amazi 
deſolation ? 'or with the reſt of our Saviour's diſcourſe in that places 
Ver. 36, &c. Our Saviour proceeds to anſwer their other queſtion, 
viz. © What ſhall be-the ſign of thy coming, and of the end of the 
« world? And his anſwer, with Nee © the time of his ſecond - 
coming, and of the world, is, (But of that day, and hour, know- 
eth no perſon, no not the angels, but my father only.” Dr. 
Clarke's note upon this 36th verſe is, © It is an extraordinary 
« ingenious conjecture of Grotius, to make ¶ wipe intim, that day} | 
« here oppoſed to [radra'miarra, all theſe things |, ver. 34. So that 
the ſenſe may be, vabra warra, the deſtruction of Feruſalem ſhall 
« be preſently, But zige ius, the laſt day of judgement, is known 
* to. none” CCC 
Indeed, I would propofe it as a much more juſt diviſion, that the 
25th chapter of St. Matthew's goſpel ſhould begin at what is now 
the 36th verſe of the 24th chapter. ... For that would preſerve a pra- 
per connection with what is at preſent the beginning of the 25th 


chapter; in which it is faid, rr, Then ſhall the kingdom of he. 


« ven be likened unto ten pigs os And yet no period of 
time is aſſigned when that ſha e from 10 | 
xxiv. 36, &c. our Lord is fpeaki the day of judgement, : 
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eliſt adds, 
that year 


And. no 
; Gat that he ſhould alſo gather together into 
cc one the children of God who were ſcattered abroad. Then, from 
« _ day forward, they took counſel together to put him tg 
£c eath.“ | | » - 4 : $A | X N 5 
No this ſpeech is alledged as a paſſage which contains a double 
ſenſe, and requires a twofold interpretation, But in whoſe defign 
were the words intended to conyey a double meaning? If we te- 
gard the intention of Caiaphas, jt is plain he deſigned to ſay, & that 
« one man had better ſuffer death, whether he was innocent or no, 
'< than that the whole nation of the Jews ſhould periſh.” —The 
Holy Spirit propheſied by the mouth of wicked Balaam; and by the 
mouth of the falſe prophet, who deceived Jadon, and led him to 
tranſgreſs' the divine command, which occaſioned his being flain 
1 on} And the ſame ſpirit of truth and power could eaſily 
cauſe Caiaphas to pronounce a prophecy in words whoſe juſt mean- 
ing and propriety, and full Lag x and comprehenſion, he did not 
underſtand.” Accordingly, the Spirit of God had but one ſingle 
meaning to the words, viz, © that Jeſus ſhould die as a facrifice for 
te the people; i. e. for the nation of the Jews; and not for that 
&' pation only but for all "mankind, And that he might gather 
1 9 2 « together, 
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together, out of all the nations of the earth, the diſperſed ſervants" 
« of God, into one holy church, united under one head, which is 
« Chriſt Jeſus; and joined together in one holy communion and 
« fellowſhip; in the profeſſion and practice of one faith and wor- 
4 ſhip. So that, in Caiaphas's intention, the words had but one 
ſignification. And, in the intention of the Holy Spirit, they had 
but one ſignification. And the intention of the Spirit is mentioned 


by the evangeliſt; otherwiſe we ſhould not have known that that 


meaning was to be affixed to the words. „ 
(.) I will mention another e + Wh , e a pro- 
phecy, yet has been thought to contam a double ſenſe,” The paſ- 
fage is, Deut. xxv. 4. Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox, When he 
« treadeth out the corn.” Which St. Paul * thus 1 Cor. ix. 
8, &c. ] io prove that miniſters ought to be ſupported by thoſe to 
whom they preach the goſpel, © Say I theſe. things as a man? 
[Do I argue thus, from the principles of mere natural reaſon 
« only ?] Doth not the law ſay theſe things alſo? Ves, it doth, 
« in effect, ſay ſo]. For, in the law of | Moſes,” it is wrieten, 
« Thou ſhalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox, that treadeth out 
« the corn.” Now, doth it not ſay this chiefly for our fakes? For 
c our fakes it was certainly written, that he, Who plougheth, 


„ ſhould plough in hope; and that he, who threſheth in hope, | 


e ſhould be partaker. of his hope.“ From hence it has been in- 


fered that this, which the apoſtle hath mentioned, Was the 1 
rical ſenſe of what. Moſes had ſaid. And that, beſides giving a law 


about oxen, Moſes intended thereby to intimate -* that they, he $ 
« preach the goſpel, ſhould live by the goſpel.? But what occaſion + 


is there for that, when the apoſtle's argument is good without it? 
&« If the ox, which treadeth out the corn, is ordered to be unmuzzled, 
« that he may eat of that, about which he labours ; 4 fortiore, the 
« miniſters of the goſpel of Chriſt ſhould not be denied a ſupport 
“ from that about which they labour.” Thus the law of Moſes 
afforded St. Paul an argument to his preſent purpoſe. And it is a 
very good one. But it does not appear, that Moſes, in that law, 


had any regard to the ſecuring a maintenance for thoſe who-preach | 


the golpel of Chriſt. 
(8. 


) Gal. iv. 27, Kc. St. Paul, having 'related-the hiſtory" of 
Abraham's having Iſhmael; by Hagar; and Iſaac, by Sarah; adds, 


as in our tranſlation, ver. 24. o hich things are „ e 
Mr. Locke's paraphraſe of theſe words, is, „ Theſe things have an 


< allegorical meaning. Whereby it is intimated, that, beſides 


© the literal ſenſe, the Moſaic hiſtory of Abraham and his family 
© had alſo a ſpiritual, myſtical, or allegorical meaning; or that, 


© in the intentiog of Moſes, or of the®pirit of God which inſpired) | 


© Moſes, the fame paſſage in that hiſtory. had two meanings; the 
< one, a plain, obvious, and literal meaning; the other, an hidden, 
*- obſcure, myſtical, or allegorical meaning: that God originally 
intended, that, by theſe two women, Sarah and Hagar, ſhould be 
6 prefigured the twp EI. ; viz. that of the law of Moſes, and. 
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4 that of the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and chat, in che 


< ſecret meaning of the Moſaic hiſtory, he had intimated as much. 
Whereas St, Paul was fat from ſaying or intending any ſuch 


thing; as the learned author of the Diſſertation; annexed to Mr. 


. 


Piexce's paraphraſe. and notes on Philippians, has made abündantly 
appear. The ſum! and ſubſtance of what is there faid is, „ The 
proper tranſlation of the words, ver. 24. Arnd zu dens 7 
44 15 5 which things are allegorized;“ that is, the hiſtory of Moſes, 
« concerning Abraham and his family, is /* allegorized* by the pro- 


c phet [ Ita. liv. 3.]. And, in the prophet's allegorical diſcourſe, 


<«- the two women, Sarah and Hagar, repreſent the two covenants, or 
c the two diſpenſations, of the law of Moſes, and the goſpel of our 
Now, what occaſion is there to ſuppoſe a double ſenſe in that part 
of the Moſaic hiſtory? We may take a paſſage out of Rapin's 
Hiſtory of England; and allegorize that, if we pleaſe. But that 
would not by any means prove that Rapin himſelf, beſides the literal, 
hiſtorical ſenſe of ſuch a paſſage, intended alſo that allegorical mean- 
ing; or, beſides the literal ſenſe, comprehended the uſe and ſignifica- 
tion to which we apply his words.; 8 
In the book of Moſes, called Geneſis, the hiſtorical, literal ſenſe, 
of the account of Abraham and his family, is the one, true ſenſe.” 
In Ifaiah's allegory, the one true ſenſe is the allegorical ſenſe. That 
allegorical ſenſe has St. Paul quoted from the prophet. And, there- 
fore, the one true ſenſe of the words, as uſed by St. Paul, is not the 


© biſtorical or literal, but the allegorical ſenſe. 


S R c T. VI. 
Ohjections, with their Anſwers. % 
Ona I. „ HAVE not divines, and other writers, in all ages or 


ee the church, uſed the words of Scripture by way of alluſion or ac- 


« commodation ; turned hiſtory into allegory ;-and often uſed texts 
<« at their pleaſure in a very different ſenſe from that of their primary 
« ſignification? And would you condemn ſo general a practice? have 


< authors keep-igidly:to the one true ſenſe ? take away all the orna- 
. ments of ſtyle, and ſpoil fo much fine writing? How ſoon would 


ic the orator be ſtruck dumb? What a poor figure would the man 
<. of elocution make, if your one, true ſenſe muſt always be found 
<« out, and wdr ht to, throughout the whole diſcourſe, founded 
c“ on any particular text of Scripture ?* _ WO Th, 
An ſiber. I ſhould be ſorry to offend the orator, or ſtrike the man 
of eloquence dumb. But I n conſidering eise required in a 
commentator. And it ſeems to be his buſineſs to find out the one, 


: 


true ſenſe of Holy Scripture; and to ſet it before his reader in as 


clear a light as he can. However, it might not be amiſs for 

hers to attend a little more to the one, true ſenſe of Holy 
ripture than is frequently done. And that it would not 1 

| | - 
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their eloquence, but increaſe and exalt it, was the opinion of one 
who will be allowed to be a very good judge. {See the archbiſhop 
of Cambray's Dialogues on Eloquence, Engliſh edition, p. 158. J. 
It mangles the Scripture to ſhew it to Chriſtians only in | 
c pong And, however great the beauty of ſuch $ may 
be, it can never be fully perceived, unleſs one knows the con- 
© neQtion of them. For every thing in Scripture is connected. _ 
And this coherence is the moſt "Po and wonderful to be ſeen in 
« the ſacred writings. For want of a due knowledge of it, preachers 
< miſtake thoſe beautiful paſſages, and put upon them what ſenſe 
< they pleaſe. They content themſelves with ſome ingenious inter- 
pretation; which, being arbitrary, has no force to perſuade men, 
and to reform their manners. | 

P. 159. I would have them at leaſt not think it enough 

© together a few paſſages of Scripture-that have no real c 
< ] would have them explain the principles and the ſeries of the 
« Chriſtian doctrine; and take the ſpirit, the ſtyle, and the figures, 
© of it: that all their diſcourſes-may-ſerve to give the people a right 
« underſtanding and true reliſh of God's word, © there- needs no 
© more to make preachers eloquent.” For, by doing this, they would 


to join 


< imitate the beſt models of antient eloquence.” | + Et 
And again, p. 161. © It: is here that our preachers are moſt de- 
< fetive, Moſt of their fine ſermons contain only philoſophical 
© reaſonings. Sometimes they prepoſterouſly quite the Scripture, 
only for the ſake of decency or ornament. - And it is not re- 
© parded as the word of God, but as the invention of man.” 
Thus far the eloquent Monſieur Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray. 
Let me further add, that the true eloquence of a preacher is to 
make the people wiſe unto ſalvation ; that the one, true ſenſe of 
Holy Scripture will do more towards this, than all the eloquence of 
Tully or Demoſthenes without it; and that, however fine allu- 
ſions, accommodations, allegories, and figures of rhetoric, may be, 
yet they can only ſerve to embelliſh and illuſtrate the truth. They * 
cannot prove any thing. That muſt be done by the one, true © 
ſenſe of the various texts alledged. And can be done no other way. 
And, when they have done that, I have no objection to their making 
uſe of alluſions, accommodations, or allegories, in order to embelliſh 
their diſcourſes, or illuſtrate the truth, provided they do not infift 
upon them as the original and true meaning of ſuch. paſlages of 
ſacred Scripture, ._ Lo | 40 8 OM 
Object. II. 4 Several texts of Scripture are difficult; and it is 
« dubious which is the true ſenſe: muſt you not there allow of 
double ſenſes?” e N b 
Anſwer. When a difficult text is conſidered, and the perſon, wb 
attempts to explain it, is dubious which is the true interpretation, 
he may very rationally give all the ſenſes which carry any 3 ; 
of probability, with the reaſons for each interpretation, leave it 
to his readers, or hearers, to judge which is the true ſenſe. But, in 
that caſe, there is but one true ſenſe, And his not hg 
2 | ants 
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aſcertain hat that is can be no proof of the text's being originally 
intended to have more ſignifications than neee 
Oi jcer. III. Do not you allow of types and ſhadows ? or that 
* perſons and actions, under the Old Teſtament, were types of 
»& Jeſus Chriſt, or of ſomething under the Chriſtian diſpenſation? 
« And, if you allow of types, you muſt allow of double ſenſes in 
« ſome texts; or that ſome paſſages of Scripture, beſides their im- 
«< mediate and direct meaning, had alfo a further, i. e. a myftical or 
typical „ne VVT 
Anſiuer. I acknowledge that God was the author of both diſpenſa- 
tions, viz. “ the law of Moſes, and „“ the goſpel of our Lord 
C Teſus Chriſt :?* that, before he put either of them in execution, 
he had the plan of both clear in his on mind; that in ſeverat 
things there is a reſemblance between them; and that God not on] 
foreſaw that reſemblance, but alfo intended it; that, whereve 
the law or the prophets have declared, that the rites and ce- 
remonies of the Moſaic conſtitution were intended to point out 
a moral obligation, or to prefigure the Meſſiah, or ſomething in the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation, there that moral intention, or prophetic 
prefiguration, is the one, true ſenſe of the text. But, where nei- 
ther the law, nor the prophets, have pointed out ſuch an inten- 
tion, there the reſemblance between the. two diſpenſations could not 
be diſcovered till the events, which bear a reſemblance to former 
things, were come to paſs. Then, indeed, ſuch a ſimilitude would 
illuſtrate ſuch events; intimate that the two diſpenſations had one 
and the farae author; and facilitate the ſpread of Chriſtianity N 
the Jews,” But diſcerning that reſemblance. between the two di 
penſations muſt ariſe from having them both before us, and com- 
paring the one with the other; and not from the double ſenſe of any 
text of Scripture in the Old Teſtament or in the New. Fears 
Ass to types, in the common acceptation of that word, there were 
ſeveral under the Old Feſtament. See Iſai. xx. 1, &. Jer. xiii. 1. 
&c. and xviii. 1, &c. and xix. 1, &c. and xxiv. I, &c. and xxvii. 
1, &c. and xxvili. 10, &c. and li. 63, 64. Ezek. ii. 8, &c. and iii. 
1, &c. and iv. 1, &c. and v. 1, &c. and vii. 23. and xii. 1—20. 
and xxxvii. I, &c. Hoſ. i. 25 &. and iii. 1 3 &c. Zach. xi. 75 &c. ]. 4 
In this ſenſe alſo our Saviour's curſing the barren fig- tree was typical 
of the deſtruction of the nation of the Jews, who had leaves, but no 
fruit, made a great ſhew and profeſſion. of religion, without bring- 
ing forth the fruits of holineſs and righteouſneſs. [Matth. xxi. 18, 
&c. Mark xi. 12, &c. with which compare Luke xui. 6, &c.] 
And ſo was Agabus's taking up St. Paul's girdle, to bind his own 
bands and feet, in order to foretell that the apoſtle ſhould be ſo 
dound at Jeruſalem. [Ads xxi. 10, &c. J. In all theſe caſes, it is 


evident that the deſign was, by ſuch perſons, things, or actions, to 


prefigure ſuch and ſuch future events. And the typical ſenſe there 
is the one, true ſenſe of the place; as any one may ſee by examining 
the ſeveral paſſages with any tolerable care and attention, 
nix: >a 1 
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053ef, IV. Are. not many paſſages in the New Teſtament 
« taken from the Old Teſtament, and uſed” in a quite different 
« ſenſe. from what they have as they ſtand in the original Writer? 
« And mult not theſe be called double ſenſes of the words of ſacred 

Anſwer. It is acknowledged that our Lord, and his. apoſtles and 
evangeliſts, have taken ſeveral paſſages from the Old Teſtament; 
and uſed them in a very different ſenſe from what they have as con- 
need with the place from ' whence they were taken. But that will 
not prove a double ſenſe of the words. I may quote a paſſage from 
Homer or Virgil, Herodotus or Livy, to expxels my preſent mean- 
ing, and in quite. another ſenſe from what it has in thoſe ancient 
authors, Blit that will not prove that thoſe ancient authors intended 


their words ſhould be underſtood in two ſenſes, In the original E 


intention, they had only one meaning, In my accommodation of 
them, they had only one meaning. And, though the ſame words 
may have different ideas affixed to them, and be, uſed by ſucceſſive 
ſpeakers or writers in various ſenſes; yet that does not prove that, 
in the original intention, they had more than one ſignifi cation. 
Otyet!, V. © Is not the epiſtle to the Hebrews a ſtrong proof of 

« double ſenſes? And has not the author of it abundantly: ſhewn, 
<« that in the ſpiritual meaning of the law of Moſes was contained the 
ec goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt?” * ? 8 
Anſiuber. The author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews has argued 
very juſtly ;. as will plainly appear, when the deſign of his writing is 
attended to, and his argument clearly underſtood. — The Hebrew 
Chriſtians were in danger of apoſtatizing from the goſpel, and of re- 
turning to the Jewiſh religion again. And they were induchd to 
that change, partly out of fear of perſecution ſrom W 
ews, and partly by the ſuhtile arguments which they alledged. 
eſides proper arguments to *upport them under perſecution, or the 
proſpect of it, the apoſtle anſwers the arguments of the unbelieving 
Jews, and that very ſolidly, q, d. Lou prefer the law of Moſes 
© as more excellent than the goſpel of Chriſt, But let us compare 
them together, and ſee wherein they reſemble one another, and 
Vyherein they differ. And from ſuch a compariſon it will ap- 
< pear, that, in both reſpects, the goſpel has the advantage. And 
will you go back from a better dif nſation to a worſe ?. Was the 
law given by angels? The e given by our Lord Jeſus 
© Chriit, who is the head of the angels, and to whom they are all in 
ſubjection. Was Moſes, the ſet vant of God, the great Jewiſh 
© lawgiver ? A greater and more excellent perſon, Jeſus; the ſon of 
* God, is the great Chriſtian lawgiver, Did Joſhua give the people 
© of Ifrael "eſt, after they had paſſed through the wilderneſs; and 
© ſettle them in the land of Canaan? That was not the final reſt; 
for king David ſpoke of another reſt long after; even the final reſt 
© of God's people, which Jeſus will give us in the heavenly Ca- 
c PAs and i pee „and durable. 2er l 
* fore, that everlaſting reſt fr the people Had the Jews a 
CC of God. a; — <a 
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. ſuccefſion of mortal men for their high prieſts? Jeſus Chriſt is 
our great high prieſt, and is not ſucceeded by any, but has an un- 
„ Changeable prieſthood; a prieſthood which reſembles not that 
of Aaron, but of Melchizedec, who was both king and prieſt of 
„ the moit high God, who is not repreſented as coming of any 
; prieſtly deſcent, nor as ſucceeded by any prieſtly line. In like 
manner, Jeſus Chriſt is actually both king and prieſt, not deſcend- 
. © ed from any prieſtly line, nor has he any ſucceſſor in his gh office 
© and dignity. | | | . Ak 
Have the Jews, had a tabernacle, or temple, in which their 
© prieſts uſed to miniſter ? Jeſus Chriſt is gone into the holy of 
© holies; and is a miniſter of the true, the heavenly, tabernacle, or 
© temple. The law had only the ſhadow, the En draught, or 
© © imperfect delineation, of good things to come. The goſpel has 
© the ſubſtance, and contains thoſe very good thing themſelves. 
Did the Jews offer the ſacrifices of bulls and goats? Jeſus Chrift 
© has offered himſelf as a ſacrifice; and, by that one offering, has 
© perfected for ever thoſe that are ſanftified. —In ſhort, wherein- 
< ſoever the law of Moſes and the goſpel of Chriſt reſemble one ano- 
_ © ther, there the goſpel has the preference: whereinſoever they dif- 
© fer; there alſo the goſpel is more excellent. And would any wiſe 
© man go from a more excellent diſpenſation, to one that was evi- 
c dently much leſs excellent? E 
All this muſt be allowed to be very juſt reaſoning. But wherein 
does it favour double ſenſes, or double. interpretations, of Holy 
Seripture? De,, St 3 
ect. VI. © What! would you limit the wiſdom and power of 
« God? When God ſpeaks to men, he can take in a large com- 
cc paſs; and can eaſily comprehend more in one ſentence, or one 
« word, than ſhort-ſighted, mortal men can do in a whole volume 
c of the moſt besen elaborate, or comprehenſive writing! ? 
9 er. The matter now in debate is not what God can do, but 
what he has done. Whatever God can do; whenever he has made 
a reyelation to men, he has always ſeen fit to reveal his mind and 
will in ſuch a familiar, condeſcending manner, as to uſe words and 
pbraſes in the ſenſe in which they were commonly uſed at the 
time, and in the place, where. ſuch a revelation was firſt given, 
And, indeed, if he had done otherwiſe, men could not have under- 
| ſtood him. And revelation not underſtood would be no revelation 
at all, _ F e's 
But this objection may be turned juſt the other way; and it may 
be faid to them that make it, « What! would you limit the wiſdom 
& and power of God? When God ſpeaks to. men, will you repre- 
_ « ſent him as ſpeaking with the obſcurity or equivocation of an 
« Heathen oracle? Cannot he' ſpeak the language of any age or 
« country in ſo clear and intelligible a manner as to have one cer- 


& & tain and determinate meaning, ſo that his words may be ynder- 


I flood, and his will complied with? Will you allow Homer or 
„ Herodotus, Xenophon or Livy, to expreſs themſelves clearly and 


*% 
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a diſtinctly? And cannot the wiſdom. and of God equal, or 
te excell, the moſt plain and intelligible of all the writers of anti- 
« quity ?, What method, therefore, can now be taken to interpret 
« any paſſage of Scripture; but to conſult the original; to examine 
«jt according to the rules of grammar, . rhetoric, and cloſe atten- 
« tion to the age and country, cuſtoms and language, of that ƷBjß 
« and place; the character of the ſpeaker, or writer, and of the - 


« of the whole diſcourſe ? - 


When God ſpeaks to men, he certainly knows how to ſpeak io 


«their apprehenſions. And fuch is his goodneſs, that one may 
% reaſonably expeRt that he will do fo.” 8 
Object. VII. & Do not you too much confine the ſenſe of the 
< ſacred writings? and ſuppoſe the deſign and meaning of the 
« apoſtles to be leſs general than it ſeems. to have been? Or, in 
« other words, do you imagine that the apoſtolic epiſtles were 
« written only for the uſe, of the churches, or perſons, to whom 
« they were addreſſed, or to whom they were firſt ſent ?; Or how far 
« do they concern Chriſtians in all ages and countries whatever? 
Anſwer. 1 look upon this to be a queſtion of very great moment, 
and which deſerves a moſt. careful conſideration. e 
All the books of the New. Teſtament (except the Revelation of 
St. John) ſeem at firſt view to have been merely occaſional writings; 
deſigned for ſome particular perſons, or churches, ap, at the moſt, 
for particular countries. 
The Revelation of St. John, indeed, does not ſeem to have 
been an occaſional writing. For that apoſtle was, by the divine em- 
mand, ordered to write in à book what was tñien reuealed to him. 
And, I am ſorry to ſay it, many Chriſtians have exceedingly ſlighted 
that book; notwithſtanding the expreſs order-whichi the apoſtle had 
to write it; and the divine declaration at the heginning of that 


« the words of this prophecy; and keep [C or obſet ve] the things 
« whichare written therein; and the ſolemn execration, denounced © 


at the end of the book, againſt thoſe who ſhall add to it or diminiſh 
from it Rev. xxii. 18, 19.]. The difficulty of ſome parts of h 
book may have diſcouraged many from ſtudying of it. And others 
may perhaps have been induced to flight it, from the prophane and 
petulant obſervation, of a divine of a four wit in the laſt age; who 
has been pleaſed to call it “ a. myſterious, extraordinary book 3 
c which perhaps the more it is ſtudied, the leſs it is u 1 
« as generally finding a man crackt, or making him ſo. See 


South's Sermons, vol. II. 240. Surely, a moſt indecent Wx 


of ſpeaking of any-part of facr nr, ĩ⁊jß 
St. Matthew's goſpel is ſaid to have been written: for the uſe of 
the Jewiſh Chriſtians, more eſpecially in Judæa; to leave among _ 
them, when the apoſtles were going to preach; among the Gentiles. . 


The goſpel of St. Mark was written at the requeſt of the brethren | | 


at Rome; and more immediately for their uſe and r : 
0 | | — | ; | / e's 
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Luke's goſpel, and the Acts of the apoſtles; ſeem to have be 
firſt and ſecond part of the ſame book, inſcribed to Theophilus; and 
perhaps written, at his requeſt, to inform him of the firſt beginnings 
of Chriſtianity, and of the progreſs which it had made. And Theo- 
us is thought by ſome to have been governor of à province 1 
eece; or ſome great man whom St. Luke had converted to the 
5 riſtian faith. r | TY) | Taos? - IEG EW” 5360 BY... ! 


| 2 St. John's goſpel was written at the requeſt of the Chiiſtiaris at 


Epheſus; and as a ſupplement to the other three goſpels. And the 


ſeveral epiſtles were e written to particular churches, or per- 
I 


fons, as occaſions then required, and more peculiarly fuited to their 
cireumſtances.— So far were the books of the New Teftamenit oc- 
caſional wfitings: 1 1 n 77 4 2 IN. 

But, if St. Matthew's goſpel was written in Hebrew; for the*uſe 


of the Hebrew Chriſtians (as fome ſuppoſe), it muſt have” been 


tranſlated for the uſe of the Helleniſt, and Gentile, Chriſtians; And 
the preſent Greek does not carry any marks of a tranflation. St. | 
Matthew, therefore, might poſſibly publiſh it both in Hebrew'a 

Greek. But, 22 things be, as it was publiſhed in Greek, 
it muſt have been deſigned for the benefit of Chriſtians in general, 
And, if the brethren of Rome requeſted it of St. Mark to write his 
goſpel, and had it firft, others had it afterwards. And it became 
of public benefit to the Chriſtians in general; for whoſe benefit it 
was calculated, as well as that of St. Matthew's:=—St. Luke's ins 
ſeribing his goſpel and the Acts of the apoſtles to Theophilus 
might poſſibly be no more than bur dedieating a book to ſome per- 
ſon of eminence; when the book is, nevertheleſs, intended for the 


ule of che puplic.— St. John's writing his goſpel at the requeſt of the 


brethren at Epheſus, and that as a ſupplement to the other three 
golpels; is a plain proof that the bther three goſpels were then com- 


mon among the>churches, and well known to the Chriſtians ; that 
St. John's goſpel was intended to be as public; and; nnally, that 


N i 


the primitive Chriſtians were not indifferent about what their Lord 
had ſaid and done, but had an ardent deſire to know as much as they 
could with certainty of the doctrine, life, actions, and ſufferings, of 
that dear and eminent perſon. n. W cs 7 
The apoſtolic epiſtſes were not circular letters, addreſſed to the 
Chriſtian church, or to all Chriſtians at large; but were, undoubt- | 
edly, written upon ſome particular occaſions ;- and addreſſed to ſome 


» 
* 


particular churches or perſons. But they, nevertheleſs, ſpread into 


other churches; and were valued and read by other Chriſtizns. 
St. Paul expreſsly ordered ſome of his epiſtles to be read publicly; 


and that not only in the churches to which they were written; but 


alſo in other churches. St. Peter had read the epiſttes of his be- 
loved brother Paul; not only thoſe written to ſome of the churches 


in Aſia minor, but to other churches alſo.— It was, doubtleſs, with a 


view to their being known and diſtinguiſhed from any epiſtles, which 
might be forged under his name, that St. Paul wrote the ſalutation 
with his own hand, at the end of all his epiſtles. e 


The 
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The Jews, in our Saviour's time, are ſaid © to have had Moſes 
& and the prophets.” May not we'as Juſtiy be ſaid & to have the 
« evangeliſts and apoſtles, in having . fo. common 
among us ? Chriſtians in, former ages had theſe ſacred writings in 
the higheſt veneration; read them privately in their families and 
cloſets ; and publicly in their churches; ſpread, them far and wig 
through the earth; and handed them down to us as a public treaſure, 
deſigned for'the benefit of Chriſtians in all ages and nations. 
In the eſſay on inſpiration annexed to R Lhave ob- 
ſerved that the apoſtles hal the whole ſcheme of t 
trine by divine illumination; and conſtantly retained it during the 
remaining part of their lives. What, therefore, they. preached or 
wrote concerning the Chriſtian doctrine may be depended upon; 
whatever was the oceaſion of their ſo preaching or writing If. Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles had not firſt, preached and worked tniracl 
met with ſuch oppoſition or ſucceſs, ated or fuftered, as they di 
the ſacred hiftorians could not have had the facts Which they have 
recorded in their writings; nor the Chriſtian religion. have been at: 
tended with that. illuſtrious KEY al ey now appears. in the 
books of the New Teftament., Beſides, there are not 5571 ſome 
hints of their epiſtles being deſigned for general uſe. For inſtance; 
the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians is directed, not only to the Chriſ- 
tians in Corinth, but * unto all, who, in every place, invake the 
ic name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, da urs. And 
there is no queſtion, but that every one of their epiſtles were in- 


4 4 


© * 


tended to be of as extenſive benefit as they were capable o. 
The. four Goſpels and the Acts of the apoſtles ſeem; to. contain all 
the eſſential parts of the Chriſtian religion. But the epiſtles cogtain 
things uſeful, and of very great moment. The excellent laws, Which 
Solon gave the Athenians, contained the ſubſtance of all their Jaws:; 
but yet the Athenians found it proper to add many particular laws, 
as Fee) ni of Solon's general rules.— The laws of the twelve .. 
tables at Rome contained, in a narrow compaſs, the ſubſtance of the 
Roman law : but they found it requiſite to add many e laws 
to illuſtrate and explain thoſe of the twelve tables. The ten come 
mandments contained the ſum and {ubſtance of the Moſaic law; 
but yet God ſaw fit to add many particular precepts, to explain and 
inforce the obſervation of the ten commandments. —And, finally, 
cc the law of Moſes” contained the rules of the Jewiſh religion and 
government; but yet God ſaw fit, by the prophets, from time to 
time, to give that nation many particular precepts for enforcing, ex- 
plaining, and illuſtrating the law of Moſes, -Ia like manner; the 
four Gefpels-and the Acts of the apoſtles contain a ſummary of the 
Chriſtian doctrine and precepts. They direct us to believe in God; 
and in Jeſus Chriſt, as the Meſſiah and Saviour of the world. 
Thex inculcate the neceſſity of repentance, where men have done, 
$ 


amiſs; and of prevailing holineſs in all. But they do not always 

apply. theſe general directions to particular caſes ſo minutely aud cir- 
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dignities. 


The four Goſpels give an account of the miniſtry 'of John 7 
Baptiſt, and of our Lord, of the twelve apoſtles and of the ſeventy a 
diſciples; with what they ſaid and did as preparatory to the ſetting t 
up the kingdom of the Meſſiah in che world. The Acts of the n 

apoſtles contain the hiſtory of erecting the goſpel-kingdom. In the c 
Epiſtles, ſeveral things are cleared up, which are but briefly hinted _ ( 

„ eee v5 and Acts of the apoſtles.” They were written by dif. n 
ferent perſons at various times and upon different occafions ; and j 
yet they all agree in the doctrines eee ; and confirm the A 

main facts, viz, that Jeſus died and roſe again, aſcended into heaven, * 
and poured out the ſpirit; and thereby imparted the knowledge of 8 


che goſpel unto mankind; and many miraculous powers in atteſta- 


tion to the Chriſtian doctrinee _ . 
It might be expected that the religions, which had been long in a 


poſſeffion, would obſtruct the progreſs of the goſpel; and that the e 
votaries of each would have their peculiar objections. Accordingly, p 
we find in the epiſtles that the Jews and Heathens did actually make li 
ſuch objections; and we fee alſo in what manner the apoſtles have A 
anſwered them; and that the nature of the goſpel and its evidences a 


were ſuch, and ſo glorious, that it Som made its way againſt va- 
| werfal The pf re 


rious and po oppoſition. | profeſſors, and more 
eſpecially the firſt preachers, of the goſpel, might expect perſecution 


from ſeveral quarters. The Acts of the apoſtles, and their Epiſtles, F 
inform us that they were actually perſecuted ; and let us know how 1 
they behaved, 'and what ſupported them under ſuch hardſhips andin- P 


Buy having Chriftianity ſet in ſuch different lights; and the ob- 
jections of thoſe who firſt oppoſed it fo clearly and fully anſwered; _ 
we are enabled much better to underſtand Chriſtianity in its great 
extent and glorious evidence; to clear up ſuch difficulties, as would 
otherwiſe have been inſuperable, and'to defend 'it againſt all its ad- 


By ſhewing what pure Chriſtianity was at the beginning, we are 
able much more clearly to point out what it ought now to be, and | 0 
What are the corruptions of it in later ages; and we have thereby hy 
the proper means, in our hands, of ſhewing which way a. reforma- X 
tion might be effected. And, when and where Chriſtianity is pro- i 


feſſed in its purity, by having the authentic and original records of 
it in its primitive glory and perfection, we can the better maintain 
the purity of it, and prevent future corruptions. 
Some, indeed, have applied * in the Epiſtles to Chriſtians 
of all ages, which were deſigned only for ſome Chriſtians, and in 
ſome particular caſes: but that is one of the abuſes of Holy. 


Scripture, againſt which we are here guarding mankind. What 


might be a proper rule, to perſons indued with miraculous powers, 


can be no rule to us who have no ſuch powers. And yet even ſuch 


paſſages are of ſervice now-a-days ; as they are a clear proof that, in 
the e church, there were ſuch powers; and conſequently the 
moſt glorious evidence attended Chriſtianity, when it firſt aj e its 
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apoſtles had many and bitter enemies; and which contain appeals 
to ſuch churches, that ſuch ſpiritual gifts and miraculous powers 
had been communicated by them, and did then ſubſiſt and abound ; 
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appearance In the world. Epiſtles, written to churches, where the N - 


contain arguments of a peculiar kind in favour of the truth of he 
Chriſtian! religion. For, if there had been, among their 3 | 


no ſuch ſpiritual gifts and miraculous powers, their enemies would 
not have failed to have inſulted them, and triumphed over them: 
and Chriſtianity muſt, in a ſhort time, have ſunk, as'a moſt noto- 
&. p. 128, &c.] 1 r fs | | 

It has been already obſerved that the apoſtolic epiſtles were not cir- 
cular letters, nor catholic epiſtles, originally written to all Chriſtians z _ 
and equally ſuited to the caſes and circumſtances of all Chriſtian 
churches, at all times and in all places, . The general doctrines and 
pretepts do, indeed, equally concern all Chriſtians. - And the apoſto- 
lic epiſtles, which were written to particular churches, or perſons, 
and exactly adapted to their caſe, are fainly applicable to the caſes of 
all churches and of all Chriſtians, as far as their caſes are like thoſe 
of the perſons, or churches, to which they were originally addreſſed. 
— This is not confining their meaning; nor extending it, as I ap- 
prehend, beyond what the apoſtles defigned ; or beyond the inten- 
tion of that ſacred ſpirit, by which they were guided and ditected 
in all that they ſpoke or wrote, relating to the doctrine of the glori- 
vus goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. | WY | 


The CONCLUSION. 2 


To conclude: It appears to me that a critical interpreter of hol 
Scripture ſhould ſet out with this, as a firſt principle; via. That 
no text of Scripture has more than one meaning.” That one 
true ſenſe he ſhould endeavour to find out, 'as he would find out the 
ſenſe of Homer, or any other ancient writer. When he has found 
out that ſenſe, he ought to acquieſce in it. And ſo ought his readers 
too; unleſs, by the juſt rules of interpretation, they can ſhew that 
he has miſtaken the paſſage ; and that another is the one, juſt, true, 
and critical ſenſe of the place, A 3 
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rious impoſture. ¶ See my Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, 
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